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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  March  11,  1912. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  office  of  Col.  Robert  A.  Miller,  Presi- 
dent, Worcester  building,  at  4  p.  m.,  to  arrange  for  the 
Annual  Reunion  of  1912,  the  fortieth. 

Present:  Robert  A.  Miller,  President,  1854,  Port- 
land; Joseph  Buchtel,  Vice  President,  1852,  Portland; 
George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Secretary,  •  Portland ;  Nathan  H. 
Bird,  1846,  Portland,  Director. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Committee; 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  on  Woman's  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee. 
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After  discussion,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bird,  Wednesday,  June  20,  1912,  was  fixed  as  the 
date  of  the  Reunion. 

There  being  no  other  invitation,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Buchtel,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bird,  Portland  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  a  speaker,  ^Ir.  Himes  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Hon.  Robert  G. 
Smith,  Grants  Pass,  Josephine  County,  a  son  of  pioneer 
parents,  who  had  consented  to  prepare  an  address  if  de- 
sired, therefore,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Buchtel,  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  as  the  orator  of  the 
day. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Himes,  Rev.  T.  L.  Jones, 
1852,  Brownsville,  was  selected  as  the  Grand  Chaplain. 

Upon  motion  of  ]\Ir.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchtel, 
Mr.  Bird  was  appointed  Marshal,  with  power  to  choose 
his  own  aides. 

On  motion  of   Mr.   Himes,  seconded  by   Mr.   Buchtel, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  1854,  was  selected  Chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with  power  to  select  her 
■own  assistants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bird,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
Himes  and  Lee  should  be  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  be  composed  of  President  Miller,  Mr. 
Himes  and  Mr.  Bird. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  ])e 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 
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Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on 
Transportation,  also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suit- 
able music  and  all  other  matters,  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1912  printed  and 
also  such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programmes,  an- 
nouncements, etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  June  20,  1912. 

Cheerful  in  spite  of  age  and  physical  infirmities,  a 
great  throng  of  Oregon  pioneers — about  1,000  of  them — 
assembled  in  annual  reunion.  During  the  morning  they 
were  to  be  found  at  the  City  Hall,  where  they  registered 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association, 
and  exchanged  reminiscences  of  early  days. 

The  aged  men  and  women  who  braved  the  hardships 
of  the  great  and  then  wild  Northwest,  when  the  life  of 
the  white  settler  was  not  secure  against  the  attack  of  the 
treacherous  Indian,  and  when  hunger  often  stared  them 
in  the  face,  were  not  to  be  kept  away  from  their  an- 
nual celebration  by  a  little  rain.  So  they  crowded  the  ]\Ia- 
sonic  Temple  to  its  fullest  capacity  at  2  o'clock,  and  the 
exercises  were  conducted  according  to  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Call  to  order,  Col.  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  President. 

Music — ''Star  Spangled  Banner,"  Lucas  Band. 

Invocation — Rev.  T.  L.  Jones,  1852,  Chaplain. 

Music — Solo,  "Annie  Laurie,"  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Aitchison. 
Mr.  Carl  Denton,  Accompanist. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  George  L.  Baker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Portland  City  Council. 

Response — Col.   Robert   A.    Miller,    President. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  by  the 
President. 

Music — Solo,  "Selected,"  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Aitchison. 
Mr.  Carl  Denton,  Accompanist. 
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Annual  Address,  by  Hon.  Robert  G.  Smith,  son  of  a 
pioneer  of  1853,  and  Mayor  of  Grants  Pass. 

Music — "America,"  Lucas  Band  and  audience. 

J.  E.  Magers,  John  W.  !Minto  and  E.  J.  Jeffery  were 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Resohitions. 

In  part,  Mayor  Smith  said: 

"I  am  glad  that  votes  for  women  are  coming.  Only  one 
thing  was  lacking,"  he  said,  *'when  Oregon's  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  and  that  was  a  provision  for  equal  suf- 
frage. 

"Another  declaration  was  that  when  the  early  settlers 
changed  the  oath  of  office,  making  it  possible  for  Canadians 
to  hold  office  the  same  as  United  States  citizens  without 
surrendering  their  rights  as  citizens  of  Canada,  they  delivered 
one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  strokes  in  the  history  of  the 
Northwest.  These  people  of  Canada,"  he  said,  "when  they 
came  to  Oregon  realized  they  stood  on  an  equality  with  the 
American  people,  and  this  did  a  great  deal  to  put  an  end  to 
thought  of   British   occupancy. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Oregon  country  was  included 
in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  that  was  very  vague.  What- 
ever rights  the  nation  might  have  acquired  by  the  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  the  title  was  too  visionary  to  hold  against  occu- 
pancy and  exploitation  by  any  other  nation.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities undoubtedly  so  regarded  it,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  Oregon  would  never  have  become  an  American  territory 
and  state  without  a  government  established  by  her  own  people. 
Widely  separated  from  the  seat  of  government,  without  com- 
munication except  by  the  most  slow  and  laborious  means, 
without  protection,  the  pioneers  were  obliged  to  depend  upon 
their  own  resources. 

"The  beginning  of  the  American  government  in  the  North- 
west dates  from  the  meeting  in  Champoeg  in  1843,  for  on 
that   day  was   organized   the   provisional    government   of   Ore- 
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gon,  without  assistance,  without  aid  and  without  encourage- 
ment from  the  great  republic.  These  pioneers  boldly  as- 
sumed the  right  to  establish  a  government  in  the  face  of  Brit- 
ish occupancy  for  50  years,  when  their  whole  number  did  not 
exceed  150. 

"Strong  and  ruling  must  have  been  the  patriotic  spirit  that 
impelled  this  handful  of  people  of  this,  the  remotest  outpost 
of  the  republic,  to  have  hazarded  so  much  in  the  face  of  great 
discouragement  and  adversity.  There  is  only  one  explanation 
of  their  persistence  and  courage,  and  that  is  that  they  well 
understood  or  believed  that  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  great  state. 

"It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  some  came  to  the  Oregon  country 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land.  Others  came  as  mission- 
aries among  the  Indians,  and  a  few  might  havje  come  through 
a  spirit  of  adventure  only.  But  they  all  must  in  some  degree 
have  been  impelled  by  that  instinct  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terizes  the   American  people,   the   instinct   of   founding   states. 

"After  the  founding  of  the  provisional  government  the  found- 
ers bore  themselves  well.  There  was  no  effort  on  their  part 
to  antagonize  those  who  clung  to  British  rule,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  greatest  diplomatic  effort  made,  success- 
fully to  induce  them  to  co-operate  in  the  government  of  the 
people. 

"When  the  pioneers  undertook  the  great  wagon  journey 
across  the  great  American  Desert  they  knew  they  would  meet 
a  savage  foe,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  attacks,  and  that  many  of  them  would  fall 
by  the  wayside.  In  undertaking  the  journey  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  for 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  all  times  has  had  to  defend  itself 
against  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  as  well  as  human  enemies. 

"Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  American  people  by  a  dis- 
tance which  required  greater  time  to  travel  than  it  did  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe,  with  communication  that 
was    intermittent   and    open    during   only  a   part    of    the   year. 
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with  officials  of  government  apathetic  and  uninterested  in 
this  region,  the  pioneers  must  have  felt  and  did  realize  that 
they  were  without  the  protection  of  any  government,  and 
moreover  were  liable  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  greatest 
government  of  the  world,  Great  Britain,  and  when  these  pio- 
neers reached  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  that  great  representative  of 
imperial  authority,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

"It  is  fortunate  for  the  present  generation  that  among  these 
pioneers  were  men  of  giant  intellect  and  far-seeing  vision. 
Had  they  been  mere  adventurers,  or  seeking  a  quick  road  to 
wealth,  or  endeavoring  to  escape  the  requirements  of  civil  life, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  precipitated  a  conflict  which  would 
have  meant  that  British  occupancy  would  have  extended  and 
formally  entrenched  in  the  Oregon  country,  and  that  a  pro- 
visional government  would  have  been  impossible. 

"The  character  of  the  pioneers  is  best  determined  by  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  they  were  able  to  live  without  the  sem- 
blance of  governmental  control.  Congress  was  memorialized 
again  and  again  to  secure  protection,  but  the  great  inspiriting 
desire  for  the  protection  of  this  government  was  to  have  the 
flag  of  this  country  planted  there  so  that  this  would  become 
and  remain  a  part  of  the  American  nation.  For  years  the  me- 
morials fell  on  deaf  ears.  But  the  Oregonians  continued  to 
beseech  that  Congress  protect  the  infant  colony.  Again  they 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  with  the  wealth  at  its  command  would  engage 
in  a  competition  with  the  American  settlers  that  would  prove 
ruinous  to  them. 

"The  pioneers  of  Oregon,  like  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  law  and  order  to  secure  the  well 
being  of  the  community.  They  preferred  the  government  of  a 
republic  to  that  of  a  monarchy,  and  were  persistent  in  their 
demands  that  the  republic;  should  take  them  into  its  fold. 
But  they  were  spurned  and  neglected  by  the  government  from 
which  they  came,  on  the  one  hand,  and  kindly  and  consider- 
ately treated  by  the  representatives  of  British  authority  on  the 
other  hand. 
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"They  found  some  in  their  midst  who  had  come  from  an- 
other part  of  the  British  dominion  to  escape  British  rule,  who 
desired  the  establishment  of  a  government  more  to  their  lik- 
ing, and  no  man  contributed  more  towards  the  organization 
of  this  region  than  that  Canadian  patriot,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon,  Francis  Xavier 
Matthieu,  who  is  here  with  us  today." 

At  the  close  of  the  programme,  a  short  exchange  of 
greetings  followed,  as  many  of  the  pioneers  had  not 
met  since  the  reunion  of  one  year  ago.  Frequently  it  was 
found  that  several  years  had  passed  since  a  goodly  number 
of  pioneers  had  met  each  other. 

When  the  announcement  came  that  the  banquet  was 
ready,  the  Portland  Automobile  Club  provided  a  number 
of  autos  to  transport  the  oldest  of  the  pioneers  to  the 
Armory;,  where  all  the  pioneers  were  received  by  the  fol- 
lowing Reception  Committee  and  their  aides  and  conducted 
to  the  tables: 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  ^Irs.  Abigail  Scott 
Duniway,  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Mrs.  William  Grooms, 
Mrs.  P.  Selling,  Mrs.  ]\I.  A.  Dalton,  ]\lrs.  C.  A.  Coburn, 
Mrs.  Margaret  O.  Moore,  Mrs.  Thomas  Moffett,  Mrs.  T. 
T.  Struble  and  Mrs.  Robert  Porter. 

The  officers  of  the  Pioneer  Woman  Auxiliary,  and 
the  members  that  served  the  banquet,  are  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartw^right;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  John  W.  Minto;  Second  Vice  President,  Miss 
Kate  Holman ;  Secretary,  ]\Irs.  R.  H.  Birdsall ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor. 

• 

Executive  Board  in  charge  of  tables — Mrs.  Benton  Kil- 
lin,  Chairman:  ]\Irs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis, 
assistants. 
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Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Mc- 
Clure;  assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  Fred  L. 
Riggs,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Seabrook,  Mrs.  William  F.  Fiebig. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Morey; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Beulah  Hallinan,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Waite,  Miss 
Helen  Eastman.     One  to  be  supplied. 

Table  No.  3— Mrs.  William  R.  Sewall,  Mrs.  F.  P 
Mays;  assistants,  Miss  Genevieve  Church,  Miss  Mildred 
Nichols,   Miss   Elizabeth   Peters,   Miss   Evelyn   Calbreath. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  William  D.  Fenton,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Muir;  assistants,  Mrs.  Willard  Jones,  Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Fenton,  Mrs.  Perry  Blanchard,  Miss  Adeline  Walters. 

Table  No.  5— Miss  Failing,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton; 
assistants,  Miss  Kate  Failing,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cabell,  ]\Iiss 
Rhoda  Failing,  Mrs.  Henry  Houseman. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor;  assistants,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson,  Miss  Pauline 
Nesmith. 

Table  No.  7 — Mrs.  J.  Marcus  Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Croasman;  assistants,  Miss  Meredith  James,  Miss  Alice 
Dabney,  Mrs.  A.  L.  McCully.     One  to  be  supplied. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  L.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Weslev 
Ladd;  assistants,  Miss  Sadie  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Chenery,  Miss  Carrie  Flanders,  Miss  Clementine  Hirsch. 

Table  No.  9 — Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Miss  Gertrude 
Pratt ;  assistants,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Colton,  Miss  Florence  George, 
Mrs.  R.  Scott,  Miss  Rowena  Cochran. 

Table  No.  10— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M. 
Ashley;  assistants,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Sherman,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Fos- 
ter, Mrs.  R.  Ashley,  Miss  Lesley  Smith. 
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Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  James  W.  Cook  Mrs.  Russell  E. 
Sewall ;  assistants,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley,  Miss  Jessie  Far- 
rell,  Mrs.  James  Honeyman.    One  to  be  supplied. 

Table  No.  12— Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Gill,  Mrs.  John  Gill; 
assistants,  Miss  Ethel  Thompson,  Miss  Alice  Wyett,  Miss 
Elsie  Gill,  Miss  Helen  Dekum. 

Table  No.  13— Mrs.  Milton  W.  Smith,  ■Mrs.  Grace  Watt 
Ross;  assistants,  Mrs.  Robert  Marsh,  Mrs.  Catherine  Han- 
cock, Miss  Lily  Harding,  Miss  Marian  Smith. 

Table  No.  14 — Miss  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John 
McCraken;  assistants,  Miss  Sherlock,  Miss  Huber,  Mrs. 
Hattie  Pratt,  Miss  Mabel  Weidler. 

Table  No.  15 — ^Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P. 
W.  Gillette;  assistants.  Miss  Catherine  Lamberson,  Miss 
Grace  Lamberson,  Miss  M.  Meussdorffer,  Preston  W. 
Gillette. 

Table  No.  16— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Wood- 
ward; assistants.  Miss  Northup,  Miss  Boudinot  Seeley, 
Mrs.  Eva  Earhart  Alliston,  Miss  Kate  Oglesby. 

Table  No.  17— Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Spencer;  assistants,  Miss  Fay  C.  Himes,  Miss  Ella 
Brown,  Mrs.  W.  Irving  Spencer,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Spencer. 

Table  No.  18— Mrs.  W.  E.  Robertson,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane ; 
four  assistants  to  be  supplied. 

Table  No.  19— Mrs.  W.  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  T.*  S.  Mann ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gay,  Mrs.  Gustave  Weiger,  Miss 
]Margaret  L.  Himes.    One  to  be  supplied. 

Table  No.  20— Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman; 
assistants,  Miss  Gile,  Miss  Elizabeth  Parker,  Miss  Jessie 
Murch.  Miss  Clara  E.  Koehler. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   SUPPLIES. 

The  following'  committees  had  charge  of  all  the  sup- 
plies : 

Booth  No.  1 — Bread,  cake  and  biscuit — Miss  Nannie 
E.  Taylor,  Chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Max  Fleischner, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  McGowan,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Taylor,  Miss  Lambert, 
Miss  Plummer,  Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer,  Miss  Bess  Bod- 
man,  Miss  Linley  Morton,  Miss  Agnes  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Gatens,  Miss  Bess  Sewall. 

Booth  No.  2 — Meats,  fish  and  salads — Mrs.  Herbert 
Holman,  Chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Archie  Pease,  Miss 
Gussie  Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fulton,  Mrs.  D.  MacLauch- 
lan,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lyman,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Langdon,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Holman,  Mrs.  John  H.  Burgard, 
Mrs.  Harry  Coleman. 

Booth  No.'  3 — Cream,  milk  and  butter — Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Kay, Chairman :  assistants  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman,  Mrs. 
Albert  Brown,  ]\Irs.  E.  Humason,  Miss  Gretchen  Breyman. 

Booth  No.  4 — Ice  cream — Miss  Clara  Teal,  Chairman  ; 
assistant.  Miss  Louise  Bickel. 

Booth  No.  o— Mrs.  J.  A.  Newell,  Miss  Myrtle  Moffett. 

Booth  No.  6— M-iss  Bickel,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick. 

It  was  the  simple  atmosphere  of  the  home  fireside 
that  pervaded  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Armory.  Fifteen  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  sturdy  heralds  of  civilization  in  the  West  gathered 
around  the  long  rows  of  tables  to  partake  of  the  viands 
served.  They  came  together  like  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  annual  family  reunion,  at  a  great  big  family  dinner. 
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For  a  setting  there  was  a  wreath  of  wildwood  green 
and  flowers  amid  a  bower  of  forest  boughs.  The  tables 
were  long  and  of  the  home-made  variety.  Plain  crock- 
ery ware  w^as  used  and  the  food  was  such  as  is  usually 
kept  in  the  Sunday  cupboard  of  the  family  pantry.  The 
diners  were  waited  on  by  young  women,  most  of  them 
the  daughters  of  pioneers.  Everything  was  such  as  to 
make  the  pioneers  feel  at  their  ease. 

Vases  filled  with  flowers  were  placed  along  the  center 
of  each  table.  A  different  kind  of  flower  was  placed  on 
each  table  in  uniform  bouquets.  Around  the  balcony  were 
trees  and  ferns  and  American  flags  were  hung  from  the 
ceiling. 

The  food  for  the  banquet  was  contributed  by  pioneer 
families  and  business  men  of  the  city.  It  included  GO 
pounds  of  cheese,  10  gallons  of  milk,  14  gallons  of  cream, 
60  gallons  of  ice  cream,  in  brick  form,  213  home-made 
cakes,  100  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  54  pounds  of  butter,  105 
pounds  of  candy,  180  loaves  of  bread,  24  baked  salmon, 
20  hams,  75  veal  loaves,  38  pounds  of  special  sausage, 
and  40  gallons  of  potato  salad.  The  baked  salmon  was 
served  warm  and  delivered  from  different  hotels  and  res- 
taurants in  the  city,  where  they  had  been  prepared. 

Women  at  the  sideboards  prepared  the  food  and  also 
made  hot  coffee  and  tea.  A  staff  of  marshals  assisted 
by  a  detail  of  police,  under  command  of  Sergeant  Roberts, 
were  present  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  pioneers. 
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OBJECT  OF  REUNION. 

Speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  pioneers,  A.  B.  Roberts, 
1853,  said: 

"Why  do  pioneers  meet  in  social  gatherings?  Why  do  we 
come  from  our  homes  in  the  various  parts  of  this  far  North- 
west for  a  reunion  after  years  of  separation? 

"Not  so  much  to  tell  of  our  experience  in  our  various  work 
of  building  up  this  great  empire  as  to  tell  the  present  genera- 
tion of  the  conditions  existing  here  when  we  first  started  in 
the  work  of  developing  this,  the  farthest  and  most  distant  and 
most  dangerous  portion  of  our  great  country. 

"The  most  dangerous  because  our  government  had  not  yet 
furnished  sufficient  military  protection  to  the  people  who  had 
been  induced  to  leave  their  homes  in  the  East  and  cross  the  » 
almost  trackless  deserts  and  the  great  mountain  ranges  to  make 
homes  in  far-off  Oregon. 

"I  say  induced  to  come.  Our  government  offered  greater 
inducements  to  those  who  would  go  to  Oregon  than  was  of- 
fered to  those  of  the  so-called  Western  states:  640  acres 
of  land  free  to  any  man  with  a  wife,  as  a  ^donation  homestead/ 

"This  offer  was  made  by  our  government  for  reasons  of  its 
own,  which  we  will   not  now  stop  to  discuss. 

"We  came  and  the  conditions  we  found  are  what  we  want 
to  tell  the  people  of  the  present  generation  and  the  future. 
I  speak  of  the  present  generation,  for  the  real  pioneers  are 
of  a  different  generation  from  those  of  today.  Most  of  those 
old  pioneers  are  gone,  and  only  a  few  are  left  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  work  before  the  beginners. 


•<-\T, 


'Now,  let  each  old  pioneer  tell  of  conditions  existing 
in  the  particular  location  where  he  or  she  began  the  great 
work  of  development.  As  my  work  began  in  the  City  of  Port- 
land and  vicinity,  I  will  tell  of  the  conditions  here. 
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"WluMi  I  arrived  in  Portland  the  town  claimed  500  inhab- 
it.uu-i.  It  did  not  have  a  satisfactory  city  charter,  but  the  fol- 
IvMvinyr  Winter  a  new  charter  was  granted,  and  early  in  the 
Spring?  it  bcj^an  to  organize  for  the  election  of  city  officials. 

"Tlie  first  step  was  the  holding  of  a  mass  meeting  to  nomi- 
\ui:o  candidates.  I  was  there.  W.  S.  Ladd  was  nominated  for 
Mayor,  and  William  L.  Higgins  as  City  Marshal,  and  were 
duly  elected  a  little  later.  I  was  one  of  the  voters.  Hig- 
gins challenged  my  vote,  but  w^as  not  sustained  by  the  judges. 
1  vi>ted  at  the  fourth  city  election  in  Portland. 

**.\s  soon  as  I  could  get  a  stock  of  goods  I  opened  a  busi- 
ness in  Portland  with  J.  F.  Shartle,  and  have  continued 
to  follow  that  business  here  and  in  Washington  and  Idaho 
until  the  present  time.  Is  there  anyone  present  who  did  business 
in  Portland  in  1853  and  1854?  I  became  personally  acquainted 
with  every  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the  land  on  which 
Portland   is   built — the   old   town,   and   the    East    Side. 

Stephen  Coffin,  Benjamin  Stark,  Francis  W.  Pettygrove, 
John  H.  Couch,  George  H.  Flanders,  Daniel  H.  Lownsdale  and 
Finice  Onruthers,  on  the  West  Side,  and  James  B.  Stephens, 
Gideon  Tibbetts,  Dr.  Perry  Prettynian,  and  others  on  the  East 
Side. 

"Front  street  was  the  only  business  street,  there  being  no 
stores  of  any  kind,  except  Captain  William  Baker's  bakery, 
on   any  other  street. 

"The  stumps  were  not  grubbed  out  of  Front  street  any 
farther  south  than  First-street  bridge,  w^hich  crossed  a  ra- 
vine. 

"Timber  was  being  cut  for  sawlogs  on  Second  and  Third 
streets  and  farther  back,  and  was  hauled  on  a  high-wheeled 
wagon  to  William  P.  Abrams'  sawmill  on  the  east  side  of 
Front  street,  near  the  First  street  bridge. 

"It  was  a  dense  forest  to  the  hills  or  mountains  west,  where 
Thomas  Carter  and  Eli  Stewart  had  claims  in  the  gulches, 
and  Amos  N.  King  had  a  tannery.  James  Terwilliger  had  a 
claim  and  tannery  on  the  south  of  town.  These  tanneries,  the 
one  sawmill,  the  shop  in  which  Jacobs  &  Harbaugh  made  wag- 
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ons,  the  bakery,  Davis  &  Monnastes*  foundries  and  three  print- 
ing offices,  *The  Oregonian/  the  'Oregon  Weekly  Times/ 
were  the  principal  manufacturing  institutions  of  Portland. 

"Please  do  not  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  newspaper  office 
being  called  a  manufacturing  establishment,  for  I  can  assure 
you  that  Thomas  J.  Dryer,  with  his  Oregonian,  was  manufac- 
turing public  opinion,  which  was  as  useful  an  article  as  any- 
thing made  in  this  territory  at  that  time,  and  through  the 
management  of  Henry  L.  Pittock,  the  successor  of  Dryer, 
it  has  continued  the  work.  I  might  say  there  were  many 
leading  men  who  had  to  buy  the  goods  yet  who  disliked  the 
bitter   pills    sent   out. 

"But  there  were  business  men  in  Portlnad  who  were  great 
leaders,  who  helped  build  the  future  of  this  now  great  city. 
We  remember  among  them  the  Failings,  Henry  W.  Corbett, 
Allen  &  Lewis,  Levi  Anderson,  A.  H.  Francis,  W.  S.  Ladd, 
who  had  recently  built  the  first  brick  building,  preparatory  to 
unloading  his  cargo  of  goods  just  arrived  from  New  York; 
Stephen  J.  McCormick,  the  first  book  dealer;  Frazar  &  Son, 
Smith  &  Davis,  druggists,  Seymour  &  Joynt,  hardware;  Coffin 
&  Company,  later  Coffin  &  Northrup;  Vance  Hardware  Com- 
pany, William  Beck,  the  first  gunsmith,  and  others. 

"Those  builders  had  a  great  work  before  them.  They  had 
a  lack  of  transportation  facilities;  they  had  the  great  white 
wings  of  the  ocean,  but  only  one  line  propelled  by  steam — the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  at  first  ran  but  one 
steamer  each  month  from  San  Francisco.  Soon  afterwards 
the  company  put  on  two  steamers  each  month. 

"But  this  company,  instead  of  trying  to  build  up  Portland, 
attempted  to  kill  the  town,  and  here  came  the  tug  of  war. 
Much  was  to  be  done  to  improve  navigation  on  the  Columbia 
River  below  Portland.  Swan  Island  bar,  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette,  and  Willow  bar  needed  dredging.  So  this 
great  steamship  company  took  up  the  idea  of  building  a  city 
below  these  bars  and  accordingly  bought  of  B.  M.  Du  Rell  the 
town  and  surrounding  lands  of  St.  Helens,  where  they  pro- 
ceeded  to   build   a   fine   wharf  and  warehouses   at   an   expense 
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of  more  than  $150,000,  and  then  told  the  men  of  Portland  that 
they  would  come  no  more  to  the  little  village  with  their  great 
ships. 

"No  other  men  who  ever  built  a  city  ever  met  such  an  ob- 
stacle and  overcame  it.  Here  was  a  condition  to  try  the 
greatest  of  men.  This  was  the  greatest  monopoly  of  trans- 
portation at  the  time  in  the  United  States.  Here  was  a  sea- 
port cut  off  from  the   sea.     What  could  they  do? 

"They  told  the  steamship  company  *we  will  ship  by  sail- 
ing vessels.  We  will  not  patronize  you  unless  you  land  your 
freight  at  Couch  &  Flanders*  dock  in  our  city.* 

"What  nonsense!  It  was  like  saying  to  a  railroad,  'If 
you  don't  bring  your  road  to  our  town,  we  will  do  our  busi- 
ness by  ox  teams.'  But  these  men  at  once  chartered  a  steam- 
er in  New  York  and  gave  an  order  for  the  construction  of  an- 
other, and  stood  by  their  word. 

"The  steamer  Columbia,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, arrived  in  due  time  at  St.  Helens,  and  the  Multnomah, 
on  its  run  from  Portland  to  Astoria,  brought  the  word  that 
*the  steamer'  was  in  at  St.  Helens.  No  passengers  and  no 
freight  was  sent  down.  Again  the  steamer  arrived,  but  not  a 
pound  of  freight  went  to  it. 

"On  the  next  trip  came  the  manager  of  the  company.  He 
came  up  to  Portland.  He  told  the  men  of  Portland  that  they 
were  crazy;  that  they  never  could  do  business  in  that  way. 
He  was  told  very  plainly  to  go  south,  to  a  warm  country.  He 
was  informed  of  what  they  had  done,  and  that  never  again 
would  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  receive  one  dollar 
of  patronage  until  it  landed  a  steamer  at  the  docks  in  Portland. 

"Days  of  argument  availed  nothing,  and  at  last  the  company 
consented  to  come  to  Portland.  But  what  about  St.  Helens? 
*Of  course,  we  will  deliver  freight  at  St.  Helens.*  *Not  a 
pound,*  was  the  order.  'Not  a  dock  on  the  Columbia  River  will 
you  touch  until  you  have  landed  at  Portland,*  and  all  of  this 
was  agreed  to. 
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"This  was  not  'hot  air/  for  I  have  been  on  that  old  steamer 
as  a  passenger  and  seen  her  stop  in  mid-channel  and  send  a 
small  boat  with  a  little  sack  of  mail  ashore  at  their  town  of 
St.  Helens. 

"There  were  other  great  boosters  in  this  country  then. 
There  were  leaders  in  education.  There  were  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession.  There  were  leaders  in  morality,  whose  pul- 
pit orations  were  world-wide  in   extent  and  influence." 
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ANNUAL    BUSINESS    MEETING. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  at  7  :30  p.  m., 
President  Miller  in  the  chair. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  Joseph  Buchtel,  1852 ;  Vice  President,  Jo- 
seph L.  Carter,  1844;  Secretary,  George  H.  Hinies,  1853; 
re-elected  for  the  27th  time;  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Ladd, 
1857;  Directors,  Nathan  H.  Bird,  1848;  P.  H.  D'Arcy, 
1857 ;  and  Theodore  T.  Geer,  1851. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  thanks  to  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  for  the  excellent  banquet  furnished 
at  the  Armory,  to  the  transportation  companies  and  the 
citizens  of  Portland.  These  resolutions  were  adopted, 
as  was  a  resolution  supporting  the  Indian  War  Veterans 
in  their  effort  to  secure  $30  a  month  in  pensions. 

Mr.  Himes  suggested  that  the  next  reunion  be  turned 
into  a  basket  picnic  at  the  Chautauqua  grounds  at  Glad- 
stone, on  the  Oregon  City  line. 

This  was  opposed  by  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  who  said  if  the 
pioneers  did  not  wish  to  meet  in  Portland  next  year, 
he  would  invite  them  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Salem. 
Mr.  Himes  then  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Himes  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  badge  for  the 
Past  Presidents  of  the  Association. 
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NOTES  ABOUT  EARLY  DAYS. 

"Forty  years  ago,  fifty  Oregon  pioneers  met  in  my 
little  store  at  Butteville,  Marion  County,  Oregon,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Association  that  is  holding  its 
meeting  today,"  said  F,  X.  Matthieu,  the  oldest  pioneer 
present.  ".This  was  in  1872.  I  came  down  from  Terre 
bonne,  Canada,  to  New  York  City  and  then  out  to  Butte- 
ville in  1842  with  the  first  ox  team  that  ever  crossed  the 
Rockies." 

"We  just  received  a  letter  saying  that  the  last  of  his 
friends  in  Canada  had  died,"  Mr.  Matthieu's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Rose  Bergevin,  said.  "He  is  the  last  of  the  old 
school.     He  is  the  only  one  left." 

Mr.  Matthieu  was  the  first  President  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association;  John  W.  Grim,  of  Astoria,  the  first 
Vice  President,  and  Willard  H.  Rees,  of  Butteville,  the 
first  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Fred  Geer  was  the  other 
organizer. 

There  was  general  recognition,  handshaking  and  re- 
calling of  incidents  at  the  meeting  yesterday. 

"Remember,"  said  William  Morfitt,  of  Portland,  to 
a  friend,  "that  I  helped  make  the  first  casting  ever  made 
in  Oregon.     That  was  at  Oregon  City  in  1848." 

W.  H.  H.  Dufur,  of  Dufur,  Oregon,  a  fifty-niner,  said : 

"All  the  old  comrades  are  dying  and  I  think  that 
we  should  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Association  to  pio- 
neers of  18()1  and  18G2  at  least." 

"When  I  was  only  14  years  old  I  drove  an  ox  team 
day  after  day  and  kept  my  eye  out  for  Indians  and  out- 
laws," said  J.  N.  Berry,  an  Indian  war  veteran  of  Hills- 
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boro.  "When  an  ox  died  we  hitched  a  cow  in  its  place 
and  continued  our  way.  Sometimes  we  had  enough  to 
eat  and  other  times  we  boiled  wheat  in  water  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bread.  Xo,  I  don't  think  that  those  who  came 
in  later  than  1859  should  belong  to  the  Association.  They 
had  enough  to  eat,  and  there  were  people  here  waiting  to 
care  for  them." 

"I  was  in  the  first  emigrant  train  that  ever  crossed 
the  Rockies,"  said  Vale  N.  Perry,  of  Clallam  Bay,  Wash- 
ington. "When  we  reached  Green  River  we  were  obliged 
to  throw  away  everything,  cattle,  provisions,  wagons  and 
tools,  to  make  our  way  on  horseback,  because  there  were 
no  wagon  roads.  Women  and  children  had  to  be  carried 
for  miles  on  horseback.    Those  were  real  hardships. 

"We  camped  on  the  present  site  of  Portland  and  felt 
that  we  had  met  a  whole  community  when  we  came  upon 
one  lone  trapper  who  was  catching  beaver  on  the  premises 
now  occupied  by  one  of  your  skyscrapers." 

Mr.  Perry  is  72  years  old,  and  a  son  of  W.  T.  Perry. 
He  came  to  Oregon  from  Iowa,  leaving  there  May  10, 
1842.  F.  X.  ^latthieu  was  in  the  party.  He  is  now  con- 
ducting a  store  at  Clallam^  Washington. 

"I  am  the  oldest  living  white  man  born  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,"  was  the  claim  made  by  Cyrus  H. 
Walker,  of  Albany,  an  Indian  war  veteran.  "I  think  that 
we  should  make  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association  by  allowing  anyone  who  has 
been  50  years  in  Oregon  to  be  a  member.  In  this  way 
the  membership  would  keep  up  and  there  would  be  a  per- 
petual Association." 
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''Little  Indians  were  our  only  playmates,  when  we,  as 
children,  came  to  Oregon."  The  speaker  was  Airs.  Inez 
A.  Parker,  of  765  Schuyler  street,  who  with  hundreds 
of  other  pioneers,  was  attending  the  annual  reunion. 

''I  was  only  three  years  old  when  my  father  and 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Adams,  crossed  the  plains, 
in  1848,  but  I  remember  it  all,"  she  continued.  "One  of 
the  cattle  mired  when  we  were  in  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  father  had  to  yoke  up  a  cow  with  the  other  ox.  She 
brought  us  through  all  right,  too.  The  cow  was  15  years 
old  then  and  lived  for  10  years  after  we  reached  Oregon. 

''We  came  to  Oregon  from  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  ar- 
rived October  1,  1848. 

"My  husband,  the  late  W.  W.  Parker,  of  Astoria,  was 
a  member  of  the  first  vigilance  committee  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  when  it  was  a  city 
of  tents.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  the 
Horn,  the  same  year  I  came  across  the  plains.  We  both 
arrived  the  same  month.  Mr.  Parker  died  14  years  ago, 
within  one  year  of  John  Wesley  Johnson,  first  President 
of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

"Mrs.  Helen  Johnson,  wife  of  Professor  Johnson, 
my  sister,  came  in  the  party  in  which  I  came.  She  and 
I  were  the  second  women  in  Oregon  to  learn  the  printing 
trade.  The  first  was  Rozelle  Applegate  Putnam,  who  was 
taught  to  set  type  in  1848  by  her  husband,  Charles  F. 
Putnam,  printer  of  'The  Oregon  American  and  Evangel- 
ical Unionist,'  issued  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin  on  his  farm 
near  the  present  city  of  Hillsboro.  We  learned  to  set  type 
in  1855,  in  the  'Argus'  office,  Oregon  City,  of  which  our 
father  was  editor.     D.  W.  Craig,  foreman,  taught  us. 
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'*I  also  am  distantly  related  to  President  Taft,  and  to 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  George  H.  Hinies  is  a  relative 
of  mine,  and  our  family  intermarried  with  the  family 
of  James  McBride,  as  we  were  neighbors  in  Yamhill. 

"Mrs.  P.  C.  Williams,  of  771  Schuyler  street,  came 
across  the  plains  from  Indiana  in  1851.  Her  parents  set- 
tled at  Troutdale,  where  her  uncle,  F.  G.  Hicklin.  had  a 
place. 

"When  we  were  on  our  way  across  the  continent  the  In- 
dians drove  off  our  horses/'  she  said,  "but  they  never 
attacked  the  train,  as  it  was  a  large  one.  The  horses 
were  recovered.  There  were  at  least  50  families  in  the 
train.  One  night  we  joined  the  Ohio  train,  in  command 
of  Elijah  Williams,  of  Salem,  father  of  Richard  Wil- 
liams. In  this  way  we  were  doubly  secure  against  attack 
by  the  Indians." 

]\Trs.  Sarah  Hovenden  came  to  Oregon  from  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  in  1852.  She  was  then  12  years  old.  Her 
parents  settled  at  Butteville,  in  Marion  County.  "My  hus- 
band came  to  Oregon  in  1849,"  she  said,  "and  settled  in 
Marion  County,  and  we  lived  there  until  his  death,  20  years 
ago. 

J.  L.  Lamberson  came  across  the  plains  from  Iowa  in 
1S45.  He  was  five  years  old,  and  is  now  73.  He  and 
his  wife  are  now  living  at  Houlton,  in  Columbia  County. 

J.  !M.  Berry,  son  of  Francis  Berry,  said  his  parents  ex- 
perienced great  hardships.  Coming  across  the  plains  the}^ 
lost  all  they  had  except  one  little  3-year-old  heifer,  and  a 
3-year-old  yoke  of  steers.  Other  cattle  in  the  company 
were  used  to  haul  the  wagon.  He  came  to  Oregon  from 
Gentry  County,  Missouri,  in  1852.     He  was  14  years  old 
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then.     There  were  12  wagons  in  the  party,  and  nine  in 
his  father's  family,  including  a  married  brother. 
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TWEXTY-SEVEXTH  AXXUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
IXDIAX  WAR  \'ETERAXS  OF  THE  XORTH 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Portland,  June  20,  191->. 

Indian  War  \'eterans  held  their  twentv-seventh  annual 
reunion  in  Woodmen  of  the  World  Hall,  Eleventh  and 
Alder  streets,  yesterday.  About  200  attended,  about  50 
less  than  at  the  reunion  a  year  ago.  Besides  these,  a  num- 
ber of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans 
were  present. 

The  200  Veterans  who  attended  the  reunion  are  vir- 
tually all  who  remain  of  the  7,000  pioneers  who  enlisted 
in  early  days  to  fight  the  Indians. 

After  the  Veterans  had  been  called  together  at  10 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  by  Cyrus  H.  Walker,  Grand  Com- 
mander, City  Attorney  Grant  was  invited  to  the  platform, 
and  welcomed  them  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Rushlight.  Dur- 
ing the  morning  session  it  was  necessary  for  the  Chair- 
man to  make  frequent  use  of  the  gavel  when  Veterans 
were  overcome  with  emotion  as  they  recognized  old  com- 
rades. 

Chairman  Walker  introduced  the  subject  of  pensions, 
saying  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Indian  War  Veterans 
should  not  receive  $30  a  month,  the  same  as  the  Civil 
War  Veterans.  He  said  he  wrote  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  but  received  no  response  from  Representa- 
tive Lafferty  or  Senator  Bourne. 
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Lee  Laughlin  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  after- 
wards passed,  demanding  that  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
to  convene  in  January,  1913,  pass  an  act  appropriating 
$100,000  to  pay  the  balance  due  the  Veterans  in  fulfillment 
of  the  contract  made  with  them  when  Oregon  was  a  ter- 
ritory. This  contract,  it  was  pointed  out,  called  for  $2  a 
day  and  rations  for  the  enlisted  men  and  $2  a  day  for  the 
use  of  their  horses.  In  case  the  animals  were  killed  in  ac- 
tual battle  or  were  disabled  and  turned  over  to  the  Ouar- 
termaster  the  owners  were  to  receive  the  appraised  value. 

Such  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  1909  Legis- 
lature and  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Ben  Selling 
was  Chairman.  He  explained  to  the  Veterans  that  the 
reason  the  bill  did  not  pass  was  that  the  legislators  be- 
lieved the  debt  was  one  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  by  the  state,  and  that  while  it  ought  to  be  paid, 
the  state  is  not  responsible. 

To  this  statement  both  Mr.  Laughlin  and  Dr.  Harry  Lane 
took  exception.  Mr.  Laughlin  said  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated $131,000  to  pay  claims  of  the  Modoc  War,  for 
supplies  furnished.  He  said  that  war  was  small  compared 
with  the  Yakima  War. 

"Hay  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  ton,  oats  at 
80  cents  a  pound,  saddles  at  $37.50,  and  other  things 
in  proportion,"  said  Mr.  Laughlin.  "These  bills  were  audit- 
ed and  allowed,  and  the  state  made  the  appropriation  by 
issuing  bonds  drawing  7  per  cent  interest. 

"The  proposal  to  turn  it  over  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment is  all  'bosh.'  The  state  assumed  all  obligations  of 
the  Territory  of  Oregon.  That  was  incorporated  in  the 
constitution.     If  we  can  not  do  anything  better  we  can, 
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under  that  constitution,  sue  the  State  of  Oregon  and  get 
this  money.  There  is  no  question  about  the  contract  for 
the  services  having  been  rendered.  The  trouble  is  the 
men  who  compose  the  Legislature  don't  realize  anything 
about  the  conditions  of  those  early  days.  The  lawmak- 
ers of  today  were  born  since  that  time." 

The  morning  session  was  about  to  adjourn  when  there 
were  cries  from  different  parts  of  the  hall  of  *'Lane, 
Lane."  Dr.  Lane,  who  is  a  son  of  a  pioneer,  was  called 
to  the  platform.  He  said  there  is  no  reason  why  Oregon 
should  not  pay  the  debt  to  the  veterans. 

*'Lct  Oregon  go  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  re- 
fund of  the  money  if  it  wants  to,"  said  Dr.  Lane,  "but 
let  the  state  pay  this  obligation.  In  your  fight  you  made 
a  state  from  a  territory;  you  hewed  a  state  out  of  a  wil- 
derness. If  this  debt  had  been  incurred  by  some  big  busi- 
ness firm  it  would  have  been  paid  long  ago.  The  United 
States  Senate  has  been  the  retreat  of  big  business  for  many 
years.  In  that  body  they  have  stood  between  the  people 
and  their  rights.  If  you  get  the  pensions  that  are  due  you, 
you  will  have  to  keep  big  business  out  of  the  United 
States   Senate." 

■Mr.  Selling,  in  his  speech,  said:  'The  trouble  is  we 
have  too  many  professional  men  in  Congress,"  that  "they 
don't  get  in  touch  with  the  people."  He  said  there  should 
be  ten  farmers  in  the  Senate  and  a  proportionate  number 
in  the  House, 

Dr.  Lane  said:  "I  have  no  large  business  interests. 
I  came  out  of  office  as  poor  as  when  I  went  in.  None  of 
your  money  stuck  to  my  fingers."  He  said  any  man 
who  risked  his  life  for  the  protection  of  his  people  is  en- 
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titled    to    a    pension.      Even    $3    a    day    would    not    be 
too  much,  he  said. 

J.  Wilkes  spoke  in  support  of  a  $30  a  month  pension. 

Thomas  E.  Shelton's  widow  asked  for  information  re- 
garding his  services  in  the  Rogue  River  wars. 

The  sons  and  daughters  served  luncheon  to  the  veter- 
ans, their  wives  and  widows  at  noon.  Mrs.  Minnie  Mc- 
Gregor, President  of  the  Association,  composed  of  the 
younger  generation,  was  in  charge  of  the  banquet.  W. 
Hosea  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  was  in  charge 
of  the  reception. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  resolution  was  passed 
demanding  that  Congress  place  the  Indjan  War  Veterans 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  pensions  and  land  as  the  Civil 
War  Veterans,  and  also  asking  that  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture memorialize  Congress  to  this  effect. 

A  brief  recital  of  the  Indian  uprising  and  of  the  bat- 
tle on  the  plains  of  Walla  Walla,  when  500  Oregon  volun- 
teers met  and  defeated  2,000  Indians,  has  been  prepared  by 
A.  6.  Roberts,  and  will  be  presented  to  Congress  with  the 
resolution. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Grand  Commander, 
Cyrus  H.  Walker;  Senior  Vice-Grand  Commander,  A.  I.». 
Stuart ;  Junior  Vice-Grand  Commander,  Ed.  C.  Ross ; 
Grand  Adjutant,  Otto  Kleeman;  Grand  Commissary  Ser- 
geant, Charles  H.  Chambreau;  Grand  Chaplain,  W.  D. 
Ewing;  Captain  of  the  Guard,  John  Storan ;  Grand  Mar- 
shal, John  Cullen ;  Relief  Committee,  Otto  Kleeman, 
Charles  Chambreau. 
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A  2 :30  the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans,  who  entertained 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Minnie  McGregor, 
President  of  the  Society,  presided.  . 

Marion  Bockman  and  Harland  Lance,  two  little  child- 
ren costumed,  the  one  in  dress  suit  and  plug  hat,  the 
other  in  a  pretty  dress  of  pink  and  green,  won  loud  ap- 
plause from  the  aged  listeners,  as  they  sang  "From  the 
Land  of  the  Shamrock.''  Dorothy  Girdner  and  a  chorus 
of  girls  in  "I  Have  Lost  ^ly  Teddy  Bear,"  also  won  much 
praise. 

Mrs.  John  Stack  gave  a  reading,  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Olson 
rendered  a  solo,  and  Lena  and  Mary  Butzer  gave  a  fancy 
dance.  All  the  children  are  pupils  of  Miss  Grace  Wil- 
ton's piano  school. 

Robert  A.  ^liller,  President  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  an  address.  When  the  meeting  adjourned 
it  was  with  the  blessing  of  W.  D.  Ewing,  1852,  Grand 
Chaplain. 

The  committee  appointed  to  gather  the  names  of  those 
who  have  died  since  the  last  reunion  brought  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  read : 

A.  Alexander,  Marion  Knott,  IMr.  Schindler,  William 
Tucker,  Samuel  Roberts. 

Four  of  the  Cayuse  War  veterans  were  present  yester- 
day :  Captain  W.  D.  Stillwell,  aged  87 ;  Charles  Bolds,  90  ; 
J.  C.  Nelson,  85 ;  Sol  Durbin,  83. 
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NECROLOGY. 

^Members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  who  died 
since  June  1,  1911,  to  May  31,  1912,  as  far  as  reported, 
and  the  dates  of  their  arrival  in  Oregon,  are : 

Anderson,    Eli    K 1852 

Anderson,   Mrs.   Sarah  J... 1847 

Avery,    Mrs.    Martha 1847 

Baker,   Mrs.    Caroline    Blevins 1843 

Brainerd,  Mrs.    Maria    Brooks 1850 

Brainerd,  William    E. 1852 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Anna  Pentland 1852 

BjTom,    Edward 1850 

Campbell,   Hector   B 1849 

Chapman,   Wm 1847 

Constable,    Andrew    J 1843 

D'Arcy,    Mrs.    Maria    S. : 1847 

Day,    Silas    J 1852 

Dickson,    Mrs.    Mahala 1852 

Durbin.    Mrs.    Solomon 1852 

Findlay,    A.    B 1852 

Fouts,    John    T 1852 

Garrison,    Abraham   H 1846 

Gault,    D.    M.    C 1852 

Gleason,  Amos    B 1853 

Gleason,  James     1858 

Greenman,    Clark    N 1853 

Hankins,    W.    H 1852 

Harkleroad,    James    M 1852 

Harris,    William    H 1852 

Howell,   Joseph    1850 

Jory,    Hugh    S 1847 

Kellogg,    J.    B 1852 

Kelly,    Edward    D 1853 

Kenney.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T'Vault 1845 

Killin,    G.    B 1848 


March 

13, 

1912 

June 

15, 

1913 

Jan. 

4, 

1911 

Jan. 

16, 

1912 

Oct. 

11, 

1911 

July 

22, 

1911 

Sept. 

12, 

1911 

May 

9, 

1912 

Aug. 

29, 

1911 
1911 
1911 

June 

20, 

1911 

Jan. 

1911 

May 

9. 

1912 

April 

14, 

1912 

March 

8, 

1912 
1911 

Feb 

11, 

1912 

April 

10, 

1912 

April 

8, 

1912 

Jan. 

30, 

1912 

March 

10, 

1912 

March 

17, 

1912 

April 

2, 

1912 

May 

22, 

1912 
1911 

Jan. 

4, 

1912 

May 

13, 

1012 

Feb. 

16, 

1912 

Oct. 

20, 

1911 
1911 
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Marquam,    Philip    A 1850 

McGinn,    Charles     1854 

Molthrop,    Frank   J 1853 

Patterson,    Willis     1853 

Pope,   William   Kenwood 1853 

Riggs,   Mrs.   Mary  Zumwalt 1850 

Rowland,   G.   L 1844 

Rowland.    L.    B 1852 

Smith,  Mrs.    Emma    Johnson 1851 

Smith,  James    H 1854 

Smith,  Wade    Hampton    1859 

Swank,    T.    W 1852 

Stitzel,    Jacob    1850 

Trimble,    Mrs.    Caroline    Raleigh 1856 

Tucker,    William    1852 

Watts,    Alexander     1847 

Whitehouse,    Benjamin    G 1859 

Wright,    Mrs.    Melcena 1847 


May 

8, 

1912 

June 

15, 

1912 

April 

5, 

1912 

Feb. 

4, 

1911 

Feb. 

11, 

1912 

June 

10, 

1912 
1911 

Sept. 

16, 

1911 

Jan. 

1912 

March 

12, 

1912 
1911 

Sept. 

1911 

Jan. 

^  «W| 

1911 

May 

10. 

1912 
1911 

1911 

May 

8, 

1912 

Dec. 

15, 

1911 
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Presidents    of    Oregon    Pioneer    Association    from    date    of 
organization,  October  18,  1873,  to  June  20,  1912: 

Presi- 

Arrived  dent  in 

F.  X.  Matthieu .,.   1842  1873 

*John  W.  Grim . . : 1847  1874 

John  Minto   1844  1875 

John  Minto   " 1844  1876 

*\Villiam  J.   Herren 1843  1877 

*Medorem   Crawford    '..'. '. 1842  187*8 

*Medorem  Crawford % 1842  1879 

*Medorem  Crawford .' 1842  1880 

*Medorem  Crawford 1843  1881 

*J.  W.  Nesmith 1843  1882 

*J.  W.  Nesmith 1843  1883 

J.  T.   Apperson    1847  1884 

J.  T.  Apperson 1847  1885 

*M.  Wilkins 1847  1886 

*M.  Wilkins 1847  1887 

*Joseph  Watt 1844  1888 

John  Minto   :.. 1844  1889 

John  Minto   1844  1890 

*William  S.  Ladd ; . : 1851  1891 

*William  S.  Ladd 1851  1892 

*Henry  W.  Corbett   1851  1893 

*Henry  W.  Corbett 1851  1894 

*Henry  Failing ::;;:: 1851  1895 

*George  H.  Williams............ 1853  1896 

*George  H.  Williams 1853  1897 

*Benton  Killin    1«45  1898 

J.  T.  Apperson  1847  1899 

*Lee   Laughlin    ." : 1847  1900 

*J.  H.  D;  Gray  (born  in  Oregon) 1839  1901 

J.  C.  Moreland   1852  1902 

William  Galloway .,...,.'.. '. 1852  1903 

W.  T.   Wright    .•.:.;..•.• 1852  1904 

John  W.  Minto  (born  in  Oregon) 1848  1905 

M.  C.  George   !.  i.'  .■..."....;  ! 1851  1906 

Joseph  D.  Lee  (born  in  Oregon) 1848  1907 

J.  E.  Magers 1852  1908 

Frederick  V.  Holman  (born  in  Oregon) 1852  1909 

P.  H.  D'Arcy    1857  1910 

Robert  A.  Miller  (born  in  Oregon) 1854  1911 

Joseph  Buchtel  1852  1912 


Deceased. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

1830. 

Kitson,   Peter,   Sherwood Oregon    1830 

1838. 

Walker,  Cyrus  H.,  Albany Oregon    1838 

1839. 

Matt,  Mrs.  Harris,  Vancouver,  Wash Oregon    1839 

1840. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Wiley.  Orenco Oregon    1840 

1841. 

Elliott,   Mrs.   Mary.   Holbrook Canada   1834 

Hood,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1841 

Mountain,   Capt.  Thos.,   Portland England  1822 

1842. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Woodburn Mississippi    1842 

Matthieu,  F.  X.,  Portland Canada   1818 

1843. 

Adair,  Owens  Dr.,  Warrenton Missouri    1840 

Bertrand,   Mrs.  Isabel,  Portland California    1841 

Cullen,  Anna  E.,  Hillsdale Missouri 1840 

Dixon,  Mrs.   L.  A.,  Portland Missouri   1837 

Foster,  G.  G.,  Portland Maine   1835 

Griffith,   Rebecca,   Crawford,  Wash Missouri    1836 

Hawn,  N.  W.,  Boise,  Idaho Missouri    1843 

Hembree,  Mrs.   Nancy,  McMinnville. ..  .Tennessee   1836 

Hembree,  W.  C,  McMinnville Tennessee    182'J 

Looney,   B.   F.,   Jefferson Missouri    1842 

O'Neil,  Mrs.  Dan.  Oregon  City Arkansas    1836 

Patterson,   ]\Irs.  L.  A..   Portland Wisconsin  1835 
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lSi4. 

Adams,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Portland Oregon    1844 

Baker,  Mrs.   P.   G.,  Portland Canada  1833 

Bed  well,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Yamhill Oregon    1844 

Bain,   Mrs.  A.  E.,   Portland Iowa   1840 

Caples,  H.,   Caples,  Wash Ohio   1885 

Croll,  Mrs.  S.,  Little  Rock,  Wash Missouri    1837 

Helm,  Mrs.  W.  R,  Portland Ohio   1836 

Klinger,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Dufur On  the  plains 1844 

Lewis,  Fred  Lee,  Portland Canada  1830 

Minto,  John,  Salem England  1823 

Nelson,  J.   C,  Newberg Missouri    1827 

Olds,   Eli,   Rockway Indiana    1837 

Ramsdell,  T.  M.,  Portland Vermont    1822 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1844 

Riggs,  Mrs.  T.  C,  Orchard Missouri    1837 

Riley,  Mrs.  O.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1844 

Russell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Yamhill Indiana    1842 

Stillwell,  W.   D.,  Tillamook Ohio   1824 

1846. 

Allen,    .\lbert.  The  Dalles Missouri    1843 

Arthurs,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Jennings  Lodge 1843 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Lucy  J.,  Portland Missouri    1832 

Holds,    Charles,    Portland Kentucky    1822 

Capps,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Portland On  plains   1845 

Carter,  J.  L.,  Hood  River Oregon    1845 

Cartwright,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M,  Portland. Illinois   1842 

Comstock,   Mrs.   Martha,   Portland Missouri    1837 

Cornelius,  Mrs.  Rachel,  Portland Indiana    1833 

Durbin,    Sol,    Salem Ohio   1829 

Davis,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Hood  River Illinois    1839 

Foster,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Indiana    1841 

Fryer,  T.   J.,   Independence Oregon    1845 

Griffith,  James   M.,   Creswell Missouri    1842 

Helm,  W.  F,  Portland ,  Kentucky    1835 

Hildebrand,  Mrs.  Mvcline.  Monmouth. .  .Missouri    1828 

Hoover,  Mrs.  J.  M.  J.,  Fossil Oregon    1845 

Harter,  Mrs.   Hannah,   Newberg Washington    1845 
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Jacobs,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Lamberson,   A.    L.,   Holton Iowa ..1840 

Lamberson,   H.   C,  Scappoose Missouri 1844 

LatourettCj  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Oregon  City Illinois    1839 

Lemon,    L.,    Salem Indiana    1836 

Lloyd,  A   G.,  Waitsburg,  Wash Missouri   1836 

McCown,  Mrs.  S.  M.^  Portland Iowa    , . . .  1844 

MoorCj  Mrs.  M.  O.,  Portland Illinois 1836 

Morgan,  W,  H.  H.,  Portland. Ohio    ./ ...18^0 

Parker,  Geo.  L.,  Portland Iowa .4843 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Emily,  Portland Illinois    1843 

Powell,  Mrs   M.  A.,  Hillsboro... Iowa    ...1840 

Rhodes,  Mr&.  M.  J.,  Forest  Grove.. Illinois* 1S37 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Portland Illinois    ,..., 1845 

Scott,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland...... Iowa   .. — J ,..1844 

Simmons,   S.   C,   Portland Michigan   ...1841 

Terwilliger,    H.,    Portland Ohio    ....... 1«40 

Thompson,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  Portland Iowa    .......... 1842 

Wood,   Mrs.   Lydia,   Portland Illinois    1834 

Wilcox,   Mrs.  Julia,   Portland Virginia    1823 

Wilkes,  Jabez,  Hillsboro Indiana    . , 1832 

1846. 

Bartenstein,  Mrs.  Eva,  Portland Oregon    1846 

Bedwell,  Mrs.  Ann,  Monmouth Missouri 1841 

Bird,  N.   H.,  Portland Oregon    184(5 

Blakley,  Wm.,  Pendleton... Missouri    1840 

Caldwell,   G.  B.,  Jefferson Virginia   1827 

Caldwell,  M.  G.,  Jefferson Virginia   1838 

Cornwall,  J.    H.,   Dallas... ....Arkansas   ...1832 

D'Arcy,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Portland Illinois    1842 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Parker Missouri    1838 

Dea':!y,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Portland Missouri    

DeBord,  Mrs.  E.,  Dilley Missouri    1833 

Gilkey,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  Dayton ....  Oregon    1846 

Gribble,   j!    K.,   Aurora. Missouri    1844 

Holman,   Miss   F.   A., -Portland Missouri    1842 

Holston,  Mrs.  P.  V.,  Portland Oregon    1846 

Hackett,  Mrs.  Ellen  E.,  Oregon  City. .  .Indiana    1836 

Johnson,    Susan,    McMinnville Illinois    1844 

Lake,  Mrs.  Kate  Burton,  Portland Oregon    1846 
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Marks,  Mrs.  Olivia,  Portland Oregon    1846 

Moore.  Mrs.  X.  C,  Walla  Walla,  Wash 1836 

Myrick,  Mrs.  Maria  L..  Portland California    1843 

McEwan,   Mrs.   C,   Portland Illinois    1838 

Richardson.  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Buena  Vista Missouri    1845 

Riggs.    G.    B.,   Orchard Missouri    . 1836 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Portland.. Missouri    ..> 1845 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  St.  Johns.... Illinois    1834 

Wood,  Mrs.  S.  G.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. .  Oregon    1846 

Welch.  Jno.   W.,  Portland Oregon    1846 

1847. 

Barger.   Mrs.   R.  J.,   Portland. ...Oregon    1827 

Beal,  Josiah,   Hillsboro Indiana    1837 

Corby.  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Salem........ Illinois    1837 

Cottel.  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Oregon    1847 

Cullen,   Jno.    W^,    Hillsdale ...Indiana    1838 

Cooper,   M.  J..   Dallas Illinois    1842 

Churchill,  E.  C,  Salem.....'.. .\.  ..Illinois    1841 

Capps,    Mrs.   X.,   Portland Missouri    1840 

Denny,  Mrs.  O.  N.,  Portland.... New  Jersey   1837 

Dixon,    Cyrus,   Lents Oregon    1847 

Dimick,  G.  W.,  Oregon  City.... Illinois 1837 

Ford,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Tualatin Illinois    , 1840 

Forgey,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Beaverton Indiana 1830 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Dexter Ohio 1833 

Hovenden,  Mrs.  E.,  Woodburn Indiana    . '. 1841 

Hibbard,  Mrs.  Geo.  L.,  Portland. Iowa   ..^ 1845 

Hill.  C  H.,  Orting,  Wash ..Vermont    ...1837 

Hubbard,   Mrs.   Alice,  Woodburn . . . . . . .  Indiana    1845 

kager,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  Arletia. Missouri    1842 

Hunsaker,  A.  J.,  McMinnville ...:..  Illinois    1834 

Jackman,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Home .  Illinois    1837 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Martha  P.,  Portland Missouri    1846 

Jolly,   Wm.    B.,    Portland .Illinois    1843 

King,  Mrs.   E.  A.,  Seattle,  Wash Hawaiian   Islands.  .1845 

Kent,    E.,    Portland '. . .' Ohio    1834 

Klinger,  L.  J.,  Dufur   Missouri    1837 

Koontz,    Barton,   Forest,   Wash Missouri    ^.1840 

Landess,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland  .......  New  York    1821: 

Logan,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Prineville On  plains   (Neb.)..  1847 

Lewis,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  Harrisburg Oregon    1847 
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Gross,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Portland Oregon 1849 

Hayter,  T.  J.,  Dallas Missouri    1830 

Hobson,  Mrs.  Kate,  Astoria Australia    1836 

Jereloman,  J..  Portland New   York    1829 

Kelly,  S.  G.,  Hillsdale Missouri    1848 

Linnville,  W.   S.,   Carlton Oregon    1849 

Looney,  Miss  Pauline,  Jefferson Oregon    1849 

Patrick,   Mrs.   M.,   Portland Missouri     1843 

Quivey,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Vancouver,  Wash. .  Oregon    1849 

Robinson,   G.   D.,    Portland Tennessee    1841 

Riggs,    A.    W.,    Canby Oregon    1849 

Sanborn,  I.  B.,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Stuart,  Capt.  A.  B.,  Portland New  Jersey   1828 

Stinson,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Salem Illinois    1843 

Sargent,   W.   J.,   McMinnville. Oregon    1849 

Taylor,  Mrs.   M.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Wait,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Portland Massachusetts    1836 

Williams,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  Portland Indiana    1849 

Williams,  Mrs  C.  O.  T.,  Oregon  City. . .  Indiana    1849 

1850. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Serena,  Roseburg Indiana   1840 

Burk,  Mrs  A.,  Kalama,  W\ish Ohio    1840 

Bales,  O.  J.,   Portland Oregon    1850 

Baker,  Mrs.  Lucretia  A.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Bybee,  James,   Camas,   Wash Kentucky    1827 

Chapman,  W.  S.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Clark.   Mrs.   R.  F.,   Portland Illinois    1841 

Crawford,    Geo.   W.,    Portland Missouri    1828 

Caples,  J.  W.,  Forest  Grove Ohio    1840 

Dixon,  Mrs.  Mary,  Lents Oregon    1850 

Dunbar,  D.  S.,  Cleone Missouri    1844 

Ferguson,   Mrs.  June,   Portland Indiana    1842 

Flinn.   John,   Portland.......' Ireland   1817 

Griffin,   Mrs.    Emily   C.   Portland 1832 

Gatton,  Sam'l,  Woodland,  Wash Ohio    1833 

Grooms,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland Ireland  1825 

Hazard,  W.  C,  Vancouver,  Wash.- Rhode  Island 1827 

Henness,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Portland Indiana 1835 
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Howard,  M.  C,  Portland Missouri    ..1844 

Hanna,    Wrn.,    Chesterbrook ....Pennsylvania    1825 

Hunt,   Mrs.  E.  A.,  Portland Wisconsin 1850 

Hoopengarner,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Irvin,  W.  W.,  Aurora . .  Oregon    1850 

jfohnson,  H.  B.,  Forest  Grove. ........ .Oregon    1850 

Logan,  Hugh.  The  Dalles Oregon    1850 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Scappoose. . . . .  Oregon    1850 

Musgrove,  W.   H.,  Portland .....Kentucky 1835 

Merrithew,  Mrs.  Alvina  S.,  Lents Oregon    1850 

Morfitt,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1848 

Martin,  Mrs.  Alice,  Olex Oregon    1850 

Mclntire,  J.  M.,  Portland Missouri 1847 

Nicholas,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Portland Oregon    ...1850 

Plummer,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Hillsdale Oregon    1850 

Ryan,   Mrs.   Elizabeth,   Pprtl^nd ... . . Indiana    1832 

Stanton,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portiand-.w  .• Missouri' 1849 

Sanborn,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Oregon  City Oregon    1850 

Simmons,  J.  S.,  Portland Missouri 1845 

Skaife,   J.   M.,   Salem Oregon 1850 

Smith,   S.  H.,   Portland Oregon    ,. .  1850 

Savage,  Mrs.  Theresa,  Portland Oregon    , 1850 

Weatherford,  Mrs.  Millie,  Portland Indiana    1844 

Wicks,  Edward,  The  Dalles New  York   .1829 

Wood,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Walling,  Mrs.  Celia,  Salem..... Missouri 1850 

Yocum,  Hathaway,  Falls  City.,  j. Illinois    1831 

1861. 

Barstow,   Joseph,    Portland.... Massachusetts    ....1826 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Portland Illinois    1848 

Bergevin,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Butteville Oregon    1851 

Carnahan,  Mrs.  R.  N.,  Portland. ......  .'Oregon-  . . :1851 

Failing,  Helene  M.,  Portland Ohio !.1844 

Frazier,  Mrs.  M.  E..  Portland .....Oregon    ...1851 

Faulconer,  T.  N.,  Hillsdale..... Missouri    ...1830 

Gray,  David  B.,  Portland. ........ ..Ohio .*1836 

George,   M!   C,   Portland. ............. .Ohio 1849 

Gall,  C.  C,  Ashland ............... .Missouri ..1833 

Gibson.  J.  T.,  Portland..... ;..... .Oregon !.1851 

Geer,  T.  T.,  Portland. .Oregon;  ........ .  .1851 
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Hogue,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Portland Alabama    1843 

Haines,  J.   A.,   Monmouth Illinois    1828 

Haines,   W.   W.,    Eugene Illinois    1828 

Hackett,  E.  C,  Oregon  City Oregon    1851 

Hall,  B.  P.,  Woodburn Oregon    1851 

Johnson,  J.   H.,   Portland Illinois    1842 

Johnson,    J.    L.,    Woodburn Illinois    1830 

Kineston,   T.  P.,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Miller,  Mrs.  Jno.  P.,  Salem Missouri    1829 

Miller,  G.  W.,  Pomeroy,  Wash Indiana    1830 

Merchant,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Yamhill Oregon    1851 

Merchant,  Mrs.  Martha,  Yamhill Oregon 1851 

McArthur,  Mrs.  Harriet  K.,  Portland Oregon    1851 

McAtee,   Mrs.   Angeline,   Portland ^Missouri    1849 

Odell,   W.   H.,   Portland Indiana    1830 

Pope,  W.  H.,  Portland New   York    1840 

Pope,  T.  A.,  Oregon  City New   York    1842 

Paulsell,  J.  A.,   Oregon   City .Indiana    1816 

Prosch,  Mrs.  Virginia  McCarver,  Seattle.  Oregon    1851 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Rogers,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Echo Oregon    1851 

Rauch^  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Gladstone Oregon    1851 

Steel,   Mrs.   Geo.  A.,   Portland New   York    1849 

Stratton,  Mrs.   H.   L.,   Portland Ohio    1848 

Stringer,   E.,   Portland Illinois    1839 

Wade,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Yamhill Missouri    1851 

1852. 

Avery,  Mrs.  Lois  Tibbetts,  Portland. ...  Indiana    1851 

Armstrong,  A.  E.,  Roseburg Arkansas    1833 

Alderson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Illinois    1842 

Adams,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Portland 1829 

Bowers,  D.  C,  Portland Indiana    1849 

Bibee,    Mrs.   Ellen   E.,   Portland Iowa    1849 

Brown,   Mrs.   Francis,  Portland Iowa    1839 

Burk,  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash New  York   1832 

Beecher,   Mrs.  J.   N.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Bickel,    Fred,    Portland Germany    1832 

Berry,  J.  M.,  Hillsboro Missouri    1 838 

Buchtel.   Joseph,    Portland Illinois     1830 

Burns,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Portland Kentucky    1826 

Byers,  Mrs.   Elizabeth,   St.  Johns Indiana    1834 

Boyd,  J.  R.,  Canby Missouri    1838 
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Barrett,  C.  W.,  Portland South   America  ..  .1852 

Beck,  W.   G.,   Portland Missouri    1849 

Beck,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1823 

Ball,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Oswego Indiana    1844 

Bodyfelt,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Woodstock Towa   1852 

Bolen,  Mrs.  Melissa  G..  Portland Iowa   1828 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Gresham Illinois    1851 

Conyers,   E.   W.,   Clatskanie 1825 

Creighton,   Mrs.   M.  J.,   Portland Iowa   1 844 

Cross,   W.   T.,    Portland Wisconsin     1848 

Catching,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Portland Indiana    1844 

Carter,   W.   D.,    Portland Kentucky    1840 

Cresswell,  R.  M.,  San  Diego,  Cal Iowa    1849 

Catlin,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Portland Missouri    1 846 

Cook,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Chance,    W.    G.,    Portland .• Kentucky    1849 

Clinton,  Mrs.   F.  J.,  Astoria Illinois    1840 

Chambreau,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Long  Beach Ohio   1837 

Caruthers,  Mrs.  Robert,  Astoria Ohio    1848 

Carter,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Hood  River Iowa    1851 

Colvin,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Portland Iowa    1847 

Chittenden,  W.    L.,   Portland Massachusetts    18:i:i 

Carll,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland Missouri    1848 

Chaney,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Newberg New   York    1834 

Dimick,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Portland Missouri    1844 

Dray,   A.   T.,    Portland Ohio    1839 

Dekum,  Mrs.  Phoebe  M.,  Portland Ohio   1840 

DeWitt,   F.  M.,  Portland Oregon    185S 

Dalton,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1839 

Dray,  Adrian,  Portland Indiana    1844 

Dunbar,    Mrs.    Matilda,    Cleone Indiana    1848 

Duniway,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Portland Illinois    1835 

Daly,   W.   J.,    Portland Massachusetts   ....1834 

Ewing,   W.   D.,    Portland Ohio    1832 

Edwards,    James,    Portland..... Illinois   1843 

Ennis,  Mrs.  E.,  Hillsboro Arkansas   1840 

Evans,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Montavilla Michigan  1846 

Egan,  W.  H.,  Gervais Wisconsin   1849 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Martha  E.,  Portland. ..  .Illinois    184P 

Finley,  Mrs.  Jane,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Fisher,  J.  N.,  Portland New  York    1841 

Foster,    John,    Portland Oregon    1852 

Fulton,    John,    Wasco Oregon    1852 

Gay,  Mrs.  Kittie,  Portland .....Oregon    1^52 

Gates,  W.  H.,  Spray Ohio    1836 
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Gallagher,  Mrs.   R.  E..  Yamhill Ohio    1849 

Gaines,  J.   \V.,   Portland 

Gates,  A.  L.,  Parkes,  Ariz Ohio    1841 

Gulliford,  Mrs.  J.  A..   Dufur Missouri    1850 

Gatton,  Wm.,  St.  Johns Ohio    1831 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Creswell Missouri    1850 

Grieve,   Mrs.   Anna,   Portland Indiana    1850 

Gerow,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Chinook  Beach,  Wn. .  Massachusetts    1840 

Galloway,    Wm.,    Salem... Wisconsin   1845 

Gilham,    N.    L.,   Hillsdale Illinois    1850 

Hines,  Mrs.  Celinda  M.,  Portland Indiana    1852 

Hunt,   Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Virginia    1849 

Hays,   Mrs.  Alice  W.,  Portland Oregon     1852 

Hunsaker,    B.,    Baker Illinois    1832 

Hovenden,   Mrs.    Sarah Tasmania  1839 

Hoffman,    Mrs.    M.    C 1849 

Hurley,   Mrs.   Mary   F.,    Portland Oregon    ...1852 

Howard,   Mrs.   M.   E.,   Portland Illinois    1852 

Halliman,   Mrs.  Kate,   Oswego Missouri    1847 

Huntington,   James,    Kelso,    Wash Indiana    1832 

Holman,    Fred   V.,    Portland Oregon    1852 

Hatch,  E.  T.,   Brush  Prairie,  Wash Oregon    1852 

Hamblin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Indiana    1829 

Huphreys,  Dr.  T.  C,  Portland... Iowa ...1850 

Harmon,   Mrs.   Catherine,    Gresham Texas    1849 

Harding,  Mrs.   Belle,  Oregon  City On  plains 1852 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  Rachel  S.,  Rainier Illinois    1846 

Henness,    E.,  .  Portland Iowa 1849 

Huntington,   S.   J.,   Portland Indiana    1841 

Hess,   Mrs.   R.   M..  Sherwood Iowa    1848 

Holtgrieve,   Mrs.   E.   R.,   Portland 1840 

Higgins,  Geo  R.,   Roy,  Wash.. Illinois ...1843 

Hackleman,   T.    P.,   Albany. .  .-.■. ....Oregon    ^ 1852 

Irvine,  J.  P.,  Portland Missouri 1846 

James,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Indiana    1851 

Jamison,  Mrs.  Jane,  A^ancouver,  Wash. . .  Missouri    1838 

John.    S.    A.,    Portland Iowa ..1843 

John,   Mrs.   O.   I.,   Portland.... Wisconsin    1849 

Jackson,    H.    M.,    Portlaftd. Illinois 1837 

Joslyn,    A.   J.,    Canby Tndiani 1843 

Jennie,    D.    S..    Gresham ...'.. West  Virginia  ....1847 

Johnson,    S.    B..    Gresham. Missouri    1833 

Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Gresham ..^.....Missouri  ..\. 1836 

Kesling,  Mrs.  Catherine  E;,- Portland. ■.•.'. Ohio ..1844 

Kellogg.   Mrs.  James,   Portland ...Ohio    ....... 1830 

Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Portlan'dW  .V.V... .". .  Ohio    1827 
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Kenyon.  D.  W..  St.  Johns New    York    1?30 

Knlpcr.  Mrs.  Nancy,  Dayton- Indiana    1S50 

Kilborn.   Mrs.   Jane,    Lents. ..-Iowa   1S4T 

Kline,  Mrs.  M^  Portland Indiana    1835 

Kelty,  James  M.,   Portland Indiana    '. 1S42 

Kirk,  T.  J^  Oregon  City... Michigan l336 

Kelly,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Oregon  City... Iowa   .,.,1 1S44 

Lockwood.  Mrs.  M.  C,  Lents. -. .  Indiana    . . .-. 1S30 

Lance,   S.   E-.   Portland Illinois    1850 

Long.  Mrs.  Eliza.  Portland Iowa 1S42 

Lewis.   Mattie.   Portland'.*. '.' Oregon    1652 

Lewis.  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Portland Iowa. 1S46 

Lent,  Geo.  P.,   Portland Oregon    1S52 

Leisy.  Mrs.  Esther,  Portland Michigan    1%36 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Holton Indiana    1S50 

Lindsay,  L.  B..  Portland Illinois    1831 

Lasater,  Mrs.  Jennie,  La  Center,  Wash. .  Indiana    1841 

Morgan,  H.   B.,   Portland Illinois    1834 

Musgrove.  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1849 

Mercer.  Mr:s.  Lucy,  Portland New    York    1843 

May,  Mrs.  M.  E lov.a 18:J7 

Merrill.  Frank.  Portland Orcpjon     1852 

Morns.  D.  \.,  Portland Illinois   1843 

Milster,  W.  E.,  Silverton Missouri    1837 

Mattock,   Mrs.  Sarah   C,   Portland Missouri    1838 

Morgan.    E.   N.,   Tillamook Illinois    1837 

Meldrum.  Mrs.  Georgia  P.,  Milwaukic . .  Oregon    1852 

Morgan.  Mrs.  \V.  H.  H.,  Portland Texas    1847 

Maxwell.   W.    H.,    Portland Missouri    1829 

Magers,  John  E.,  Portland ^Miio    1847 

Mays.    Mrs.    Barbara,    Portland Oregon     1852 

Mock   Jno..    Portland I'eiifisylvania    1838 

Mack.   Mrs.  .Sarah    P.,   Portland Illinoi?*    1851 

^[ontgorr.ery,  .Mr-..  \' .  A..  Portland lllinrns    1840 

Mulkey.  Mr-.  S^irah,  f'ortland .  . .  Illinoj.H    3850 

Mil'er,  Mrs.  .S.    K..  ^iffj^on   City Virj^jnia    1852 

Mitchel-:,   }{.  A..   St.  johun Illjnoi'*    '.1836 

Miller.   V.'.    \k,    Ind'-p'-nH'ti' <• Missouri    1840 

Morris.    ^^    I).,    Morit;ivill;i llliiioiM    1845 

Moores.  C.   15.,   f'orflati'l Mi')Soiiri    1849 

Newhar^I.    .S.    f'.,    f'ortLifiH lVfm«»ylvntiia    1830 

Newe::.   .Vr--.   M.     \.,    f'orfhiii'l Mi-.Houri    1852 

Norton.   .Vfr=>,.   M;jry,   l'ortl;ifMl OtrKoii     1852 

Noonir.'/.   .\rr-.    .',.    M.,    I'or  tl;iii'l    ...    .        Oliw,    1851 
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Olds,  Frank  M.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Owens,   Mrs.   S.  J.,   Portland Tennessee  1827 

Oatfield,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Mijwaukie Oregon    1852 

McBec,  Isaiah,  Portland Missouri    1840 

McFarland,   E.   B.,   Portland Ohio    1849 

McCown,   J.   L.,    Portland West  Virginia 1841 

McLin,    Harmon,    Portland Oregon    1852 

McCully,  Mrs.  Al,  Newberg Oregon    1852 

Palmateer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Estacada Iowa   1843 

Parsons,   Mrs.   Mary   C,   Portland Ohio    1829 

Porter,    Mrs.    Robert,    Portland 

Paquet,    Jos.,    Portland Missouri    1841 

Palmer,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Portland Illinois    1841 

Powers,    W.    L.,    Portland Illinois    1841 

Preston,   Mrs.   P.   A.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Powell,   W.   S.,    Portland Ohio    1832 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Mattie   G.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Raley,   Mrs.  A.   N^^  Pendleton Maine    1829 

Rider,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Lents Iowa    1845 

Ripperton,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Missouri    1837 

Remington,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Reeves,    Mrs.    Geo.    H.,    Portland Missouri    1848 

Reeves,    Geo.    H.,   Portland Illinois    1835 

Robinett,  Mrs.  M,  B.,  Oak  Grove Illinois    1838 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Iowa    1842 

Rindlaub,    Mrs.    R.,    Portland Missouri    1838 

Riggs,   W.    C,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Raffety,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Portland Illinois    1839 

Raffety,   Mrs.  Almeda,  Portland Illinois    1850 

Rider,  G.  C,  Portland Tennessee    1835 

Robbins,  N.  N.,  Oregon  City Indiana    1832 

Reasoner,  J.  C Indiana    1845 

Raffety,   Dr.   Dav,   Portland Missouri    1844 

Rauch,   W.  J.,   Gladstone Illinois   ..1845 

Robbins,   Mrs.    Eliza   E.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Snuffin,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Iowa    1845 

Simmons,  Mrs.   S.   C,  Portland Illinois    1843 

Seaman,   S.  J.,   Portland Pennsylvania    1845 

Short,   Mrs.   W.   P.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Short,  W.  P.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Stott,   Mrs.  M.   E.,  Yamhill Ohio    1842 

Stoops,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Eugene Illinois    1839 

Sanders,   Mrs.    M.    E.,   Portland Illinois    1849 

Sturgess,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  La  Center,  Wash. Ohio    1845 

Smith,   W.   J.,   Tangent Iowa    1837 

Shattuck,   Mrs.  Mary  C,  Portland Missouri    1850 
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Shobert,    Stephen,    Portland Pennsylvania    1839 

Sunderland,    M.,    Portl^ind Missouri    1842 

Taylor,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Portland Illinois   1834 

Test,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Turner,  Jno.  \I.,  Washougal,  Wash Illinois   1836 

Todd,  J.  G.,  Culver Missouri    1830 

Underwood,  Amos,  Underwood,  Wash. . Ohio    '1834 

Winter,  Mrs.  Polly  Ann,  Lents Illinois    183i 

Warren.  Mrs.  Ellen  C,  Portland Iowa    . . . , 1850 

Westfall,   Wm.   M.,   Portland Indiana    1832 

Wilson,  A.   H.,  Portland Wisconsin  1845 

Waldron,  Mrs.  Sam'l,  Oregon  City Missouri    18S0 

Wright,  Mrs.  Jane  G..  Portland Oregon    1862 

Whitwell.  Mrs.  S.  G.,  Portland Kentucky    1841 

Worrick,    Mrs.    M,,    Portland Illinois   1841 

Wooden,  R.  M.,  Astoria Kentucky    1836 

Walling,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Wiseman,  J.  W.,  Portland Missouri    1845 

Wallace,   E.   P.,   Amity Michigan   1851 

Westfall,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Indiana    1842 

Wallace,  C.  A.,  Salem Michigan   1843 

1853. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Abel,  J.,  Steamer  Iralda Ohio    1834 

Abott,  M.  L.,  Vancouver,  Wash Ohio    1833 

Bills.  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Indiana    1829 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Laura  B.,  Portland Missouri    1851 

Baker,  John  W.,  Portland Kentucky    1847 

Bailey,   Mrs.   B.  A.,   Portland Illinois    ,1836 

Baker,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Ohio    1S34 

Bryant,   C.  W.,   Oswego Kentucky    1829 

Beck,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Portland 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  M.,  Everett,  Wn. 

Cochran,    Mrs.    M.   H..   Portland 

Craig.   D.   W.,   Salcin 

Chase,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  ( )reKon  City Illinois    1842 

Clayton,   J.    11.,    Portland Iowa    1850 

Campbell,  Mrs.  P.   IC,   Portland Oregon    1853 

Campbell,    Mrs.    K.,    Portland Wisconsin   1849 

Cason,    Mrs.    ff.,    Portland Ohio    1827 

Daily,  Mrs.  Mary,   ilillsboro Hlinois    1842 

DeLinn,    Mrs.    Gertrude,    Portland Germany    1840 

Doane,  Mrs.  J.  V.,  Berkeley,  Cal Isle  of  Man 
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1854. 

.'Butter,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

;Bird,.  M.  F.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

3eU,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Portland Kentucky    1829 

.'Branahatr,   Mrs.   j.    C Michigan   1848 

'Bishop,  C.  P.,  Salem California    1854 

BJaacJaard,  Dean,  Metzger Maine   1832 

Copley,  Mrs.  Jessie  S.,  Portland Canada   1844 

•Cook, .  yincent,    Portland Illinois   1841 

Cummings,  Mrs.  C,  Portland 1825 

Cook, .  J. .  W.,    Portland New  Jersey   183:? 

Caldwell, .  Mrs,  M.  G.,  Jefferson Oregon    1854 

GhtirchiU,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Vancouver,  Wn.. Oregon    1854 

Cornell, .  Francis  L.,  Salem Oregon    1854 

J)ix,  Mts'.S:  G.,  Portland On  plains   1854 

i^rakes,.  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Scappoose Oregon    1854 

kir^y,  Mrs.  Laura,   Portland 

^Gardner,  .P..  W.,  Kalama,  Wash Washington    1854 

jiarrow,-  W.    L.,    Woodstock Oregon    1854 

'JtipoTiin-g,   J.    R.,    Lents : Oregon    1854 

«'    ■ ' 

Irwin, .  G..  A., .  Philomath Kentucky    1838 

Jackson,' Mrs:  Hattie,  Portland New   York    1848 

Johnson,-  Mrs.   H.   B.,   Portland Ohio    1852 

iLloyd,.  .Mrs.    Lois Kentucky    1841 

Lett,  .Mrs..  M,  B.,  Waitsburg,  Wash Kentucky    1839 

'Morris,.  .Mrs,   E.  J.,   Portland New   York 

Moo.cjy,.  .Mrs.   R.   F.,   Salem Oregon    1854 

MiHeri.Ro.bt.    A.,    Portland Oregon 1854 

McCuUy, .  Mr?.   I-»   Portland Washington    1854 

sMeGraw,  .Mrs.  Emma  L.,  Lents Oregon 1854 

McKernan,    Mrs.   Jno.,   Portland Oregon    1854 

.Petrie,    James,    Roseburg Indiana    ....: 1830 

Powers,   Mrs.  M.  B.,   Portland 1850 

Proebstel,  "J.    C,    Portland Washington    1854 

P-roebstelj   Mrs.  Jacob,  Portland Wahington    1 854 

Riggs,  Miss  Emma,  Portland Oregon    1854 

'Remington,  Mrs.  Jennie,   Portland Oregon     1854 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Alaggie.  Portland New   York    1847 

Roberts,  N.  A.,   Portland Tennessee    18:i8 

Royal,  Mrs.  Emma  J.,  Portland Ohio    1 850 

Reynolds,   S.  A.,   Sherwood Illinois    1847 

Rinehart,    J.    H.,    Portland Illinois    1836 
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Steele,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Oregon  1854 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  M.  M., .  Portland .......  Oregon  1854 

SlocUm,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland  .w  ^ Oregon  1854 

Stratton,   Mrs.   L.,   Gresham.. .,...,...  .Of egon  1854 

Smock,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Albany ....Oregon  1854 

Taylor,  Miss  Nannie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

jjrjijompson,  T.  W.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1831 

Willis,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  Portland 

1855. 

Armstrong,  A.  W.,  Dallas ..Oregon    1855 

Austin,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Washington   1855 

Buxton,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Portland. .{.  ..(...Oregon    ...1855 

Bryant,  H.   D.,   Gaston  .*.'.*.*.'.'.*.*.'.*. . . . . . .  Oregon    ..........  1855 

Barrett,  W.   N.,  Hillsboro Oregon    1855 

Bacon,  J!  W.,  Grasshopper.... Oregon    1855 

Coffin,   Mrs.   Stephen,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Cummings,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  Monmouth Oregon    1855 

Conner,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Portland. Oregon 1855 

Coakley;   James,    Portland....... Ireland   1825 

Cres well,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  San  Diego,  Cal. Oregon    .1855 

Caron,  Mrs.  !£sther,  Portland.. Oregon    1855 

Caples,.  MxB,  E.  K.,  St.  Johns '. Oregon    1856 

Clarno,.  .A.  rj.,  Portland Or.egon    1856 

Douthit,-  Mrs.   Margaret; '  Portland Missouri    ..;..!..  .1846 

Duback,.  Mf  s..  D;^  Pox'tJand Germany .1838 

DeShieids,  J.  K.,  Portland Arkansas   ...........  1861 

Esterbrookj  Mrs.  J.  L«  Portland Oregon    , 1865 

Failing,   Mrs.   Jane   C,   Portland Oregon    1855 

Fulton,-  Mrs.  •  B.  A.,  Wiasco Oregon    1855 

Gatton,   Geo.  G.,  St.  Johns Oregon    1855 

Humphries,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Imbrie,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  Hillsboro.. Oregon 185J5 

Linn,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Oregon  City Texas    1853 

Lewis;   Jno.    ^I.,    Portland Oregon 1856 

Mann,    M.    E.,    Portland Indiana 1842 

Michael,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Portland ..Oregon    1855 

Middleton,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Portland New  Jersey  1836 

Mayo,  F..  P.,  Portland. Oregon    1855 

Martin,    iVIrs.*  E.    C,    Olex Oregon    1855 
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Moores^  A.  N.,  Salem Oregon    1855 

Miller,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Independence . . .  Oregon    1855 

McCown,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Portland Washington    ...:.1855 

Nelson,    Peter,    Portland California    1855 

Noyer,  P.  S..  Portland Ohio    1837 

Olsen,  Mrs.  Annie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Prosch,  Thomas  W.,  Seattle 1850 

Riggs,  Mrs.  Cass,  Rickreall Oregon    1855 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Simmons,  J.  S.,  Portland Missouri    1852 

Stearns,  J.  O.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Thompson,  Mrs.  M.   M.,  Nehalem Oregon    1855 

Thompson,  Mrs.  A.  E.,.  Sherwood Arkansas   1846 

Wagenblast,  Jacob,  Portland • .  Missouri   1855 

Watts,  Mrs.  Emma  G.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Waters,   Mrs.  J ane,   Portland California    1855 

1896. 

Bolter,    G.   T.,    Portland Massachusetts    

Buchanan,  Mrs.  Jane,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Brisbine,  Wm.  M.,  Newberg. Oregon    1856 

Blair,  Mary  E.,  Vancouver,  Wash Washington    1856 

Crofts,  Mrs.  Alice  M.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Catlin,    Mrs.   A.,    Pprtland Washington    1856 

Chambers,  Mrs.  Martha,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Durgan,  S.  D.,  Vancouver,  Wash Washington    1856 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Mary  M Oregon    1 856 

Foul,  A.  J.,  St.  Johns Washington    1856 

Gray,   Mrs.   Mary  A.,   Portland Indiana    1845 

Grazier,  Sylvester,  La  Pine Oregon    1856 

Giddings,   J.   D.,   Salem Pennsylvania    1838 

Gearin,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Hembree,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Hayne,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Jolly,   Mrs.   Harriet,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Kellogg.   C.  j\I.,   Portland Indiana    1838 

Kennedy,  Nicholas,  Portland Illinois    1833 

Merrill,  Mrs.   E.  A.,  Albany Oregon    1856 

Moore,   Mrs.  Jennie,   Portland Oregon    1856 

Moore,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Hillsboro Missouri    1830 
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Moore,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Emma  E.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Macbeth,  Mrs.  Jessie,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Proebstel,  Mrs.  J.  C  Portland California    1856 

Pope,   Geo.,  Portland Scotland    1840 

Penney.   H.   D.,   Vancouver,  Wash Washington    1856 

Poujade,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Riggs,    Seth,    Portland ..Oregon    1856 

Shanks,  A.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Sellwood,  Miss  E.  D.  H.,  Portland Illinois    1846 

Sellwood,  J.   A.,   Salem Illinois    1843 

Wilson,    Peter,    Portland Norway    1832 

Wallace,   P.   T.,   Portland New   York    1837 

1857. 

Barger,    Mrs.    ^Maggie.    Portland Oregon    1857 

Byars,    Elizabeth,   St.   Johns Indiana    1834 

Burton,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Brown,  M  rs.  J.  E.,  Sheridan Iowa   1846 

Backenstos,  E.  L.,  Troutdale Oregon    1857 

Curry,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Chambers,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Portland Michigan   1849 

Cooper,  D.  J.,  The  Dalles Tennessee   1836 

Dennis,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Portland Oregon    1857 

D'Arcy,  Peter  H.,  Salem New  York   1854 

Heisler,    Alex,    Newport Oregon    1857 

Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Hillsboro Oregon 1857 

Lockwood,  S.  P.,   Lents Oregon    1857 

Lawson,   S.   G.,    Portland Oregon    1857 

Magness,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Moores,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Michigan   1853 

Moores,  A.  N.,  Salem Oregon    1857 

Newsom,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Riggs,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Portland Oregon    1857 

Stricklen,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Sailing,   D.   C.,   Portland Oregon    1857 

Sitton,   Mrs.  Harry,   Portland Oregon    1857 

Sargent,  W.  J.,  McMinnville Illinois   1847 

Stormer,  Jnc,    Estacada Oregon    1857 

Stone,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Cleone Oregon    1857 
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Wing,    A.,    Portland Poland    1835 

Young,    Geo.  A.,   Collins,  Wash Massachusetts    1833 

1858. 

Atwell,  J.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Bodman,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Portland Oregon  1858 

Brooks,    Mrs.   Emma,   Portland Oregon  1858 

Brisbine,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Newberg Oregon  1858 

Bybee,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Camas,  Wash Indiana  1847 

Craig,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Delameter,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Downing,-  J.-  H.,   Portland Missouri    1840 

Duback,   Fred,  Vancouver,  Wash California    1858 

Emkin,  Mrs.  I.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Gaunt,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Cove  Orchard Oregon    1858 

Harvey,  Geo.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Himes,  Mrs,  Anna  P.,  Portland Connecticut    1849 

Hutton,  Mrs.  Sv  B.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Hart,   Mrs.   Margaret,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Johnson,  Mrs;  Mary,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Johns,   G.  A*r  Portland Missouri    1857 

Kitson,  Ned,"  Sherwood Oregon    1858 

Kramer,  Julius,   Portland Germany    1837 

Kingsley,  J.  S.,  Portland .....,»....»...  California    1858 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Woodburn Oregon    1858 

•-■••■■••     ^        

Lewis,  Louisa,  Portland ....;. Oregon    1858 

Looney,  M^s.'  "B.  P.,  Jefferson Oregon    1858 

Lockhart,  M.  R.,  Portland*  * , » . » .  v » , . » ^ .  Oregon    1858 

Moore,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Portland '..'.'.'..'.'....  Oregon  1858 

Montgomery, .  Mrs.  -Nettie,   Portland Oregon  1858 

Millhollen,  Anna,  Beaverton Oregon  1858 

McHargue,  Mrs.  Ella:  Jennings  •  Lodge . ,  Oregon  1858 

McCarver,  Mrs.  Ella,  Portland Oregon  1858 

McLinri,  Mrs.  *D.,  Portland. . . ; Oregon 1858 

Oldham,  Mrs.  'W.  N.,  Portland: .:::.. .  .Oregon    . ...  .  .1858 

Shively,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Portland '.'. Germany 1849 

Whitney,  .Mrs..  E.  W.,  Portland .Oregon    1858 

Walker,  C.  .M.,.  Salem*.. .'.  .Oregon    1858 

Wing,  Mrs..  A.,   Portland California    1858 

Winch,  Mrs. .  Myrtle,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal .  Oregon    1858 
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1SS9. 

Abeil   Mrs.   Viola.  Portland Oregon    ,,,lS^f[ 

Buchtel,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Indiana  l»4« 

Bryant,  Mrs.  H.  C  Gaston Ore^^on  lia* 

Bennett,  Mrs.  G.  T..  Beaverton Oregon  v IS^^ 

Baker,   Mrs.  Ockuma,  Portland Oresron  .,.'.! 15*^^ 

Cummings,  G.  W.,  Portland Indiana    IS^i 

Creighton.    P.,    Portland Pennsylvania    lJ5;>4 

Cramer,   E.   D..   Portland California    1:?5^ 

Cate,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Portland Oregon    lS5d 

Ditmer,  Mrs.  Laura,  Portland Oregon    185^ 

Dufur.  W.  H.  H.,  Portland Vermont    IS54 

DeShields,  Mrs.  J.   K.,  Portland Oregon    1S59 

Esson.  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Forest  Grove Oregon    IS59 

Eberlin,   Mrs.  A.  \V.,   Portland 1859 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Marj%  Portland Oregon    ; .... :  -. \  .  K IS59 

Gerling,  F.  \V.,  Portland Germany 18W 

Hembree,  Mrs.  Emma.  Lafayette Oregon    . . . : : ; : . . .  l$5? 

Holt,  C.  R.,  Portland Oregon    . . : . : . : ; : ;  ii|i 

Hamilton,   E.   H.,  Portland Oregon    : ::::::: ::i^y. 

Ikerd,   Mrs.   Mary,   Portland Oregon  .». ^x,«lt59 

Imbree,   J.   A.,    Hillsboro ,. Oregon    . ^»^K,lt*9 

Kelly,  Mrs;  J.  A.,  Portland Scotland    . . . . . . . . . !« ji 

Kiandle,  Mrs.  L.^  Portland Indiana-   . ; ; : . ; ; . . .  '.J: ." 

Kalhauff.   H.   H.,   Hillsboro Washington    ..... .f?; 

Kerns.   W.    G.,   Portland Ohio    •.:;;.•:;;:;:  ;:1( 

Kingsbury,  S.  A.^   Portland .......•........•;.;...  I'j 

Manley,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Portland Oregon ^ , .  -^1859 

Miller,  O.  P.,  Portland Washington    ..'.(. 1 1859 

Matt,  Miss   Phillis,  Gervais Oregon    ........  ..^B^^ 

McKay,  J.  C,  Lents '. ,  Oregon^ ' ."  [  J I  .* . .'  [  [  I  Ijpr^^ 

McGowan,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Portland Wasnington  '  .^ .  .* .' .' .'  ^^^y 

McCord,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Portland '. '.  Ore^oh^    '.  .* .'  [  .*  [  .*  [  [ .  ^^^ 

McVicker,   Mrs.   L.,   Portland '. .  Oregon'    . .' .  .* . .' ." . . .  )§i9 

McCoy,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Yamhill Oregon     ..■.■....■.'.* .l^^y 

Nooning,    Jno.,    Portland '. ,  Iowa    . . .  . . ." . .' .  . .  . .  ifl.^9 

Meussdorffer,  C.  H.,  Portland Gerrnahy    ." . .  .' .  .' .  ." .  j,|^,5f 

Meyer,    Adeline Louisiana    . . . . . . .' .  Ji^i'^ 

Pio,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Portland Oregon    .  .■ . . .  .•  .•  .• ; .  i'^fl^ 

T».''r 

Reed,  Mrs.  Emma  L.,  Portland '. . .  Illinois    1853 

Rice,  R.  F.,  Portland • , Missouri    .., HA^ 
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Shipley,  Mrs.  Stella  E.,  Oswego Oregon  1859 

Skinner,    H.    N.,    Eugene.. Indiana  1840 

Struble,   Mrs.   May,   Portland Oregon  1859 

Sailing,  Mrs.  C.  T..  Portland Oregon  1859 

Stark,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Oregon  1859 

Taylor,    L.,    Portland New   York    1834 

Whitehouse,  B.  G.,  Portland Massachusetts    . . .  .1834 

Wrage,    Walter,    Portland Oregon    1859 

Wilson,  E.  C,  La  Center,  Wash Washington    1859 

West,  Mrs.   F.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Woodworth,   W.    G.,    Portland Oregon    1859 

Young,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.,  Collins,  Wash Massachusetts    1841 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN   1900. 

1838 1      1850 63 

1839 4     1851 48 

1840 2      1852 220 

1841 1      1853 103 

1842 2      1854 38 

1843 13      1855 24 

1844 24      1856 12 

1845 ,.  38      1857 21 

1846 37      1858 15 

1847 45      1859 14 

1848 29                           


1849 29        Total 823 

TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN   1901. 

1824 1     1850 76 

1838 1     1851 67 

1852 243 

1853 121 

1854 42 

1855 23 

1856 12 

1857 22 

1858 14 

1859 17 


1839 

3 

1840 

2 

1841 

3 

1842 

2 

1843 

19 

1844 

21 

1845 

55 

1846 

32 

1847 

96 

1848 

■  31 

1849 

36 

Total 936 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN   1002. 

1838 1     1850 70 

1839 2     1851 M\ 

1840 4     1852 2(U) 

1841 3     1854 109 

1842 2     1854 48 

1843 15     1855 22 

1844 21     1856 16 

1845 54     1857 19 

1846 36     1858 16 

1847 72     1859 21 

1848 38  

1849 33        Total 008 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN   1003. 

1839 2     1851 54 

1840 3     1852 285 

1841 4     1853 116 

1842 3     1854 66 

1843 21     1855 24 

1844 21     1856 14 

1845 63     1857 21 

1846 41     1858 34 

1847 92     1859 19 

1848 29                         

1'849 35       Total 1005 

1850 68 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN   1004. 


1837 

2 

1850 

1839 

, 2 

1851 

1840 

1 

1852 

1841 

3 

1853 

1842 

3 

1854 

1843 

16 

1855 

1844 

, 24 

1856 

1845 

66 

1857 

1846 

33 

1858 

1847 

77 

1859 

1848 

32 

1849 

34 

T 

78 
54 
272 
135 
5« 
32 
21 
29 
30 
14 


Total 1016 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN  1905. 

1837 2     1850 91 

1838 2     1851 79 

1839 1     1852 346 

184© 3     1853 197 

1841 3     1854 62 

1842 6     1855 47 

1843 23     1856 49 

1844 28     1857 45 

1845 74     1858 40 

1846 42     1859 34 

1847 116  

1848. 44       Total 1397 

1849" 53 

TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER   PRESENT  IN   1906. 

1837 2      1850 82 

1S38._.. 1     1851 77 

1839 2     1852 308 

1840 2     1853 159 

1841 4     1854 71 

1S42....... 2     1855 40 

1843....... 19     1856 36 

1844 25     1857 25 

Ua9l5..... .-. 69     1858 40 

liS^e... 34     1859 35 

1847 108  

1848.. 39        Total 1219 

1849 39 

(No  computation  of  attendance  made  in  1907.) 

TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN   1908. 

86 

74 

340 

194 

1854 76 

1855 50 

41 

46 

44 

57 


1837 

2 

1 

1850 

1-838.. 

1851 

1839 

2 

1852 

l«4t) -. -. 

3 

1853 

1841.... -. 

3 

1854 

1842 

2 

1855 

1'843 

23 

1856 

lBft4. 

31 

78 

1857 

1845 

1858 

1846.... 

43 

1859 

1847 

102 

1848 

41 
49 

T 

XD^i7  •••,•%•«•••••••••••••••••■•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Total 1388 
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TABLE  SHOWLXG  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1909. 

1837 2     1850 71 

1838 1      1851 58 

1839 2      1852 345 

1940 1      1853 185 

1841 4      1854 78 

1842 3      1855 48 

1843 19     1856 37 

1844 25      1857 50 

1845 62      1858 40 

1846 36      1859 56 

1847 90                           

1848 30        Total 1288 

1849 45 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN   1910. 

1821 1     1849 41 

1837 2     1850 69 

1838 1      1851 65 

1839 1      1852 307 

1840 3      1853 147 

1841 2      1854 80 

1842 3     1855 48 

1843 15      1856 48 

1844 25      1857 49 

1845 65      1858 40 

1846 34     1859 59 

1847 90  

1848 29        Total 1224 


TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER   PRESENT  IN   1912. 

1830 1      1850 45 

1838 1      1851 37 

1839 1      1852 217 

1840 1      1853 107 

1841 2      1854 49 

1842 3      1855 46 

1843 12     1856 35 

1844 15      1857 27 

1845 39      1858 36 

1846 23      1859 62 

1S47 68  

1848 28        Total 886 

1849 34 


m^  'jhh</j:\  YVjx^hT^k.  Ah}^y:iAr:o% 


;tvt    :wt. 

now  '*'.]    «^  ^iv^rf;. 

I7W,  >«  tJ>:  <^/^tj*y  oi  iJoy^r,  ir*:)^i,<i.  irtiairt  Rich^'  cain*  to 
Aift^r-'if  i^  ^"7^7  or  ;'>>,  ^o  f*:*:*:  at  «*:»-  u*jrf.K  for  hit  z^miW, 
Hit  wif*-.  Miry  Jfvkiji,  i*ie  V/rr.  A;/r:]  23.  37WJ,  m  IrthkO^L 
ii^t  1kff/i)y  UtiC*-^  :*.  *:.*:  ^Sri:^*:C  StaUfe  Aii^^^itt  2JS{.  37'>^;  they 
Mrtt>>i   m    UjtA   h»'/i.^.    l'*^T,ukylyzTii:k.      lu    37V 4   tisey   descended 

tlii-y  *'i/fiicr!t^»:^  to   K*:rjtu'.icy  iino   t*:Xx\*A   in    H'^rns^m   County- 

.>,#uw«  ><jO'''y  diH  ^ )r^'jh^.r  J*J.  J*JO^-  wbiht  a-way  from  home, 
j^l  Hry^tt^'f,  f^firt'V^  lAouro^  O/uniy,  Indiana,  where  he  had 
I(//IM'  <o  jf«j/rov':  i  •/;'"«-  of  land,  liifc  wife.  Miry  kichey,  lived 
h/hi^  iflut  jiiist;  itti^t  di«:d  in  Cindnnati,  Ohio,  February  7.  19:if2- 
;ki(«d  7J>  y*'itri,  H  n>onth*  and   J 5  day*, 

A|^s  of  Tb«ir  Children* 

i'atnt>.  \U'\i*y  w;j%  horn  Mar*:h  27,  I7>5:{,  in  JJone^ai  County, 
\uUih'\,  l'Ji/a)/''th  Uv\it'y  WAh  horn  April  21,  17*55,  in  I>onegal 
'  ouiiiy,  \i^'\iiU'\,  St<'|/h''«  ki'hey  wa^  horn  May  12,  1791,  in 
|<<d  '.«on'-,  iVnn-.ylvania;  John  Ki^hey  was  l>orn  March  20, 
M*.i'.',,  \u  i<<'d  S<ofM%  Vtinnaylvan'm;  Mary  C  Richey  was  horn 
Dt' iHi\,ir  \%,  17*4%,  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky;  Kllinor 
H'v  \it  y  v/'a>.  l/oni  iMu*:  7,  J7'^'J,  in  Harri»»on  County,  Kentucky; 
WilJj^iMi  I.  \<\'\\i:y  v,';jfe  horn  SeiUemhcr  13,  1802,  in  Harrison 
''ounty,   K<'f»tu^ky. 
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Their  Obituary. 

James  Richey  died  October  22,  1852,  in  Salem,  Iowa;  Eliz- 
abeth Weir  died  March  25,  1849,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  John 
Richey  died  September  8,  1832,  in  Pike  County,  Illinois;  Mary 
C.  Moore  died  March  6,  1849,  .near  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Ellinor 
Martin  died  June  30,  1840,  in  J«rsey  County,  Illinois;  William 
Richey  died  October  3,  1844,  in  Massac  County,  111. 

James  Richey,  who  was  the  son  of  Stuart  and  Mary  Richey, 
was  married  to  Susannah  Browning  June  13,  180d,  in  Pendleton 
County,  Kentucky.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Ann 
Browning  and  was  born  November  25,  1790,  in  Clark  County, 
Kentucky. 

Ages  of  Their  Children. 

Mary  Anii  Richey  was  born  July  6,  1810,  in  Harrison 
County,  Kentucky;  Stuart  Richey  was  born  May  27,  1812,  in 
Harrison  County,  Kentucky;  Sarah  Richey  was  born  Septem- 
ber 26,  1813,  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky;  Eliza  Richey  was 
born  November  11,  1814,  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky;  Caleb 
•  Richey  was  born  August  2,  l6l6,  in  Pendleton  County,  Ken- 
tucky; James  Richey  was  born  July  14,  1818,  in  Pendleton 
County,  Kentucky;  Emily  Richey  was  born  May  9,  1820,  in 
Pendleton  County,  Kentucky;  Frances  Richey  was  born  April 
4,   1822,  in   Pendleton   County,   Kentucky. 

Second  Marriage. 

James  Richey  was  married  July  7,  1824,  to  Nancy  Browning 
in  Pendleton  County,  Kentucky,  who  was  born  August  4, 
1792,  in  Clark  County,  Kentucky. 

Ages  of  Their  Children. 

Lafayette  Richey  was  born  April  21.  1825,  in  Pendleton 
County,  Kentucky;  Susannah  Palina  Richey  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1828,  in  Pendleton  County,  Kentucky;  Martha  Ellen 
Richey  was  born  February  16,  1830,  in  Pendleton  County,  Ken- 
tucky; Caroline  B.  Richey  was  born  January  1,  1833,  in  Pike 
County,  Illinois;  Amanda  D.  Richey  was  born  December  31, 
1835,  in  Pike  County,  Illinois. 
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Their  Obituary. 

James  Richey  died  of  fever  October  22,  1852,  in  Salem, 
Iowa;  Susannah  Richey  died  of  fever  September  16,  18^3,  in 
Pendleton  County,  Kentucky;  Mary  Ann  Stewart  died  of  fever 
July  12;  1829,  in  New  Richmond,  Ohio;  Sarah  Richey  died 
December  23,  1813,  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky;  Eliza  Akin 
died  of  mountain  fever  -August  22,  1852,  on  Lewis  River,  Ore- 
gon; Emily  Richey  died  of  flux,  August  28,  1829,  in  Pendleton 
County,  Kentucky;  Frances  Mace  died  of  pneumonia  February 
11,  1858,  near  Ottowa.  Clark  County,  Iowa;  Lafayette  Richey 
died  of  pneumonia  January  10,  1858,  in  Salem,  Iowa;  Susanna 
P.  Richey  died  of  flux  September  2,  1829,  in  Pendleton  County, 
Kentucky;  Stuart  Richey  died  March  16,  1889,  in  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon;  Caleb  Richey  died  November  28,  1875,  in 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon;  James  Richey  died  February  19, 
1906,  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Martha  Ellen  Sluytor  died; 
Caroline  B.  Crew  died;  Amanda  D.  Arnold  died. 

Hymeneal. 

Mary  Ann  Richey  married  Wm.  Stewart  March  14,  1828,  in* 
Pendleton  County,  Kentucky;  Eliza  Richey  married  James 
Akin  February  7,  1832,  in  Pike  County,  Illinois;  Stuart  Richey 
married  Louisa  Lenox  in  Pike  County,  Illinois;  Caleb  Richey 
married  Alice  Booth  September  28,  1843,  in  Lee  County,  Iowa; 
Frances  Richey  married  James  W.  Mace  May,  1848,  in  Salem, 
Iowa;  Lafayette  Richey  married  Hannah  Hobson  June  20, 
4849,  in  Salem,  J^wa;  Martha  Ellen  Richey  married  Alfred 
Sluyter  July  4,  1849,  in  Salem,  Iowa;  Caroline  B.  Richey  mar- 
ried W.  R.  Crew  February  10,  1852,  in  Salem,  Iowa;  Amanda 
D.  Richey  married  C.  V.  Arnold  November  23,  1854,  in  Salem, 
Iowa. 

Their  Emigration. 

James  Richey  and  family  lived  many  years  on  Richland 
Creek,  now  Licking  River,  in  Kentucky.  They  moved  from 
their  home  in  Kentucky  March  27,  1813,  and  descended  Licking 
River  in  a  boat  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  a 
few  weeks  and  then  left  Cincinnati  on  a  steamboat  and  arrived 
at  Naples,  Illinois,  where  they  remained  for  a  few  days,  then 
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moved  to  their  new  home,  where  they  arrived  May  7,  1831, 
near  Perry,  Pike  County,  Illinois.  That  part  of  Illinois  was 
then  a  wilderness. 

About  the  first  of  November  (I  think  it  was  the  fifth), 
1835,  Stuart  Richey  and  Caleb  Richey,  in  company  with  their 
uncle,  W.  I.  Richey,  and  his  family,  emigrated  to  Iowa.  James 
Richey  and  the  rest  of  the  family  left  Pike  County,  Illinois, 
May  12,  1836,  and  they  arrived  May  19  at  their  new  home  in 
Iowa,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Salem  and  about  one 
mile  from  Skunk  River. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  the  family  (except  those  married) 
moved  to  Salem.  April  14  and  16,  1852,  Stuart  Richey,  Caleb 
Richey  and  James  Akin  and  their  families  left  their  homes  in 
Iowa  and  emigrated  to  Oregon. 

Written  in  Salem,  Iowa,  May  9,  1859,  by  James  Richey  to 
Caleb  Richey.     (Per  copy  P.  &  R.  R.) 

LETTER  NO.  1. 
Twenty  miles  east  of  Ft.  Laramie,  June  20,  1852. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  how  we  are 
getting  along.  On  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  we  came  up 
with  Stuart  Richey,  Jas.  Atkin  and  Jas.  Ingram,  encamped 
near  the  Platte,  being  the  first  we  had  seen  or  heard  of  them 
since  we  crossed  the  Missouri  River,  which  we  did  on  the 
21st  of  May 

We  found  Louisa  Richey  at  the  point  of  death.  She  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June — died  of 
diarrhoea  or  cholera  morbus.  The  rest  of  the  company  are 
in  reasonable  health,  except  Stuart — his  health  is  poor — he 
took  cold  at  the  Missouri  and  has  a  pain  in  his  breast.  We  had 
a  good  deal  of  sickness  on  the  plains.  John  Newell  has  been 
very  low  with  lung  fever,  but  has  got  up.  Wm.  Howe  has 
had  the  diarrhoea,  but  is  better.  Alice  and  the  children  have 
all  been  sick.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera 
on  the  plains.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  graves,  and  it  is 
said  we  are  in  advance  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion   and    sickness.      Emigration    is    large.      I    think    it    a    poor 
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place  to  get  health  or  keep  it.  Emigrants  should  use  no  water 
out  of  sloughs  or  wells,  as  the  emigrants  have  dug  hundreds 
of  them,  being  from  3  to  4  feet  deep.  The  Platte  River  is  the 
healthiest  water  we  can  get,  having  a  less  portion  of  alkali  in 
it.     My  teams  are  all  alive  and  seem  to  be  doing  well. 

I  paid  $20  for  crossing  the  Missouri.  We  crossed  on  the 
Robt.  Campbell.  There  were  two  steamboats  ferrying,  the 
other  the  Elpaco.  They  came  up  with  provisions  and  found 
they  could  get  almost  any  price  for  ferrying,  as  the  ferryboats 
could  not  cross  near  all  the  emigration. 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  Laramie  Peak,  among  the  Black 
Hills,  a  snow-capped  mountain.  I  would  not  advise  father  to 
start  to  Oregon  by  land,  but  by  water.  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  you  and  Hannah  in  Oregon  if  I  get  there;  and  you  can 
come  if  you  have  your  health;  but  I  will  not  advise  you  to 
come  by  land.  I  have  seen  but  little  game  since  I  started.  1 
have  killed  one  deer — have  seen  no  buffalo — the  first  emigra- 
tion scared  them  off  the  road.  We  have  seen  no  Indians  for 
three  or  four  hundred  miles. 

From  your  brother  and  sister, 

CALEB    RICHEY, 
ALICE  RICHEY. 

To  Lafayette  Richey  and  Hannah  Richey,  Salem,   Iowa. 

LETTER  NO.  2. 

June    19,    1852. 

I  now  take  up  my  peri  to  write  you  a  letter  to  let  you  know 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  now  about  10 
miles  east  of  Ft.  Laramie.  We  are  all  in  tolerably  good  health 
at  this  time.  We  have  both  good  and  bad  news  to  tell  you. 
Aunt  Louisa  Richey  was  taken  -svith  the  diarrhoea  about  the 
10th  of  June,  and  they  gave  her  medicine  and  she  got  a  good 
deal  better.  And  on  the  14th  she  was  taken  with  cholera  mor- 
bus a  little  after  dark,  and  got  worse  all  thfe  time,  till  about 
noon  the  next  day,  when  she  appeared  to  get  almost  easy, 
and  stayed  so  till  about  1  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  she 
took   worse  and   died   about   five   minutes  past   2   o'clock.     We 
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buried  her  about  9  o'clock  the  same  morning.  She  was  buried 
in  as  decent  order  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  Being 
so  far  from  timber,  we  could  not  make  a  coffin.  The  grave 
was  dug  very  deep,  with  a  vault.  They  wrapped  her  up  in 
bedclothes  and  laid  her  in  the  vault.  We  took  the  sideboards 
of  a  wagon  and  covered  the  vault  with  them,  and  then  covered 
it  up.  We  sent  about  two  miles  for  tombstones.  Her  name, 
age  and  date  of  her  death  were  cut  upon  one  of  them.  She 
died  about  75  miles  east  of  Ft.  Laramie.  She  did  not  express 
any  fears  of  death,  but  she  was  unwilling  to  die  and  be  left 
on  the  plains.  Uncle  Stuart  took  it  very  hard.  Uncle  Caleb 
and  his  company  overtook  us  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  stayed 
with  us  that  night.  He  received  two  letiers  at  Council  Bluffs 
— one  for  him  and  one  for  Uncle  Stuart.  They  were  the  first 
news  we  had  got  from  you  since  we  started,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  we  had  heard  from  Uncle  Caleb  since  we  passed 
Eddyville.  He  is  now  three  or  four  miles  behind  us.  We 
were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  all.  There  is  considerable 
sickness  on  this  road.  The  most  of  the  sickness  is  behind  us. 
We  think  we  are  past  the  sickliest  part  of  our  journey.  We 
passed  from  five  to  eight  fresh  graves  of  a  day.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  sickness  is  the  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  Some 
have  died  with  cholera  in  four  hours  after  taking  it.  The  peo- 
ple think  the  using  of  bad  water  is  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 
We  do  not  feel  discouraged  yet,  but  we  are  going  on  in  pretty 
good  spirits.  We  have  had  plenty  of  grass  since  we  crossed 
the  Missouri  River.  Our  cattle  are  all  in  better  order  than 
when  we  started,  and  travel  faster  than  they  did  when  we 
started.  We  have  had  the  best  roads  I  have  ever  seen,  or 
expect  to  see,  so  far. 

I  will  now  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we  travel. 
We  turn  our  cattle  out  to  grass  by  daylight  every  morning, 
and  start  about  6  o'clock  and  travel  till  noon,  then  unyoke  the: 
cattle  and  drive  them  to  water  and  grass  and  stay  about  two 
hours.  Then  we  start  and  travel  till  5  o'clock,  and  then  turn 
them  out  on  grass  till  dark,  and  then  tie  them  up  and  guard 
them  all  night.  The  St.  Joseph's  road  is  in  sight  all  the  time 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.     I  think  the  road  will  be  about 
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full    of    wagons    and    teams    when    the    roads    come    together. 
There  are  eleven  wagons  in  our  company. 

Our  company  has  killed  two  antelopes;  they  killed  one  of 
them  today.  We  have  seen  a  few  buffalo  along  the  road,  but 
have  not  killed  any  yet.  We  have  not  seen  an  Indian  for 
about  three  weeks.  We  burnt  up  Uncle  Jas.  Ingram's  old 
wagon  last  night.  We  have  left  all  our  stoves.  We  camp  on 
the  bank  of  the  Platte  River  nearly  every  night.  The  bottom 
on  this  side  of  the  river  is  generally  about  two  or  three  miles 
wide,  covered  with  pretty  good  grass.  We  have  not  had  any 
wood  for  200  miles,  except  what  we  hauled   with  us. 

JAMES  AKIN,  JR. 
To  James  Richey,  Salem,  Iowa. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PLAINS. 

Salem,  Iowa,  August  13,  1852. 

Mr.  Galloway:  The  three  following  letters  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  plains  I  send  you,  with  a  few  not  material 
alterations  and  slightly  abridged  and  corrected  in  diction,  as 
they  were  written  in  the  usual  hasty  emigrant  style.  Though 
they  relate  to  similar  subjects,  yet  they  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  their  (the  writers')  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  well 
as  by  others  who  may  have  friends  on  the  route,  or  who  may 
contemplate  emigrating  to  California  or  Oregon.  Stuart  Richey, 
Caleb  Richey,  James  Akin  and  James  Ingram  and  their  fam- 
ilies left  the  neighborhood  of  Salem  on  the  16th  of  April  last, 
to  emigrate  to  Oregon.  They  got  separated  for  awhile  on  the 
route,  as  the  letters  show.  The  three  first  named  emigrated  to 
Iowa  in  1835  and  settled  about  three  or  four  miles  northeast 
of  Salem,  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  few  white  inhabitants 
in  Iowa — when  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  were  privileged  to 
occupy  this  portion  of  the  state  as  their  home  and  hunting 
ground.  They  were  all  comfortably  situated  to  live — had  well- 
improved  farms  and  happy  homes,  but,  prompted  by  a  roman- 
tic and  daring  spirit  of  adventure,  that  first  led  them  to  the 
wilds  of  Illinois,  and  then  to  Iowa,  they  sold  their  farms  at  a 
sacrifice    and,    bidding    a    long    adieu    to    kindred    and    friends. 
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they   again    plunged   into   the   western    wilds    of   America — on 
their  long,  long  journey  across  the  continent. 

With  the  view  of  finding  new  and  happier  homes  in  a  hap- 
pier and  more  congenial  clime  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains; 
where  the  great  Columbia  rolls  the  waters  of  her  numerous 
tributaries  to  the  vast  Pacific!  It  is  one  of  the  longest  over- 
land journeys  on  earth,  with  perhaps  the  grandest  and  sublim- 
est  scenery  on  the  way,  where  numerous  rivers  rise  and  flow 
their  entire  destined  lengths.  Grand,  extensive  plains  or 
prairies,  the  natural  haunts  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  antelope,  deer 
and  various  other  animals  that  roam,  monarch  of  all  they  sur- 
vey— extend  for  many  miles  along  the  route  on  either  hand, 
like  the  green  expanse  of  the  boundless  ocean! 

Again  the  emigrants  plunge  into  the  dark  forests  of  tower- 
ing grandeur,  the  natural  haunt  of  the  fabled  god,  Sylva! 
Then  again  we  may  imagine  the  scene  changed,  as  on  the 
verge  of  yonder  distant  horizon  appear  to  view  the  snowy 
summits  of  lofty  mountains  that  rise  to  the  region  of  the 
clouds — whose  sides  are  clothed  in  the  perennial  verdure  of 
towering  pines  and  cedars,  presenting  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  on  the  globe.  Such  I  imagine  to  be  the 
scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — wild,  romantic  and  beautiful — 
the  pride  and  home  of  the  American  Eagle! 

Though  many  dangers  and  hardships  are  to  be  encountered 
on  an  exodus  of  over  2000  miles  through  the  howling  wilder- 
ness— the  home  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians — yet  such  is  the 
determined,  migratory  character  of  our  people,  that  all  these 
dangers  are  bravely  met  and  overcome  by  many;  as  if  in  de- 
fiance of  danger  and  of  death! 

Some  there  are  who,  no  doubt,  rue  the  day  they  started, 
and  would  that  they  were  back  again,  pleasantly  situated  on 
their  old  homesteads.  Still,  thousands  of  emigrants  throng 
the  road,  and  thousands  more  are  anxious  to  go,  and  press 
hard  upon  the  rear;  who  will  soon  line  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
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with  towns  and  cities;  and  will,  ere  half  a  century,  make  Ore- 
gon the  abode  of  happy  millions.     For, 

"Wide  shall  our  own  free  race  increase, 
And  wide  extend  the  e'astic  chain 
That  binds,  in  everlasting  peace, 

State  after  State — A  mighty  train." 


Letters  From  Oregon  to  Iowa  Weekly  Observer. 

Salem,  August  25,  1852. 

Remarks. — The  writers  of  the  letters  from  which  I  take  the 
following  extracts,  emigrated,  with  others,  from  near  Salem, 
Iowa,  in  the  spring  of  1852  to  Oregon  Territory.  In  these 
desultory  remarks  I  need  not  again  relate  the  incidents  of 
their  many  privations,  sufferings,  sickness  and  deaths  that 
afflicted  them  on  their  long  and  perilous  journey  across  the 
mighty  plains  of  the  Nebraska,  during  last  season,  that  filled 
their  cup  of  sorrow  full,  as  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
alluded  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  history  of  their  migration  thither  is  the  his- 
tory in  miniature  of  that  of  many  others  that  crossed  the 
plains  in  '52,  when  the  destroying  angel,  hovering  on  the  raven 
wings  of  the  pestilence,  swept  along  the  mighty  train  and 
breathed  disease  and  death  among  the  thousands  as  they 
wended  t^eir  toilsome  and  adventurous  way  to  Ortgon  and 
California. 

Perhaps  no  place  on  the  verdant  earth  has  a  greater  variety 
of  scenery  than  Oregon.  There  Nature  has  done  her  work  on 
a  grand  and  imposing  scale.  The  numerous  rivers  of  Oregon, 
leaping  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flowing  many  hundred 
miles  westward,  uniting  and  forcing  their  way  through  moun- 
tain gorges,  flow  on  in  majestic  beauty  and  grandeur,  and 
pour  their  waters  into  that  boundless  reservoir  of  the  great 
deep,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There,  too,  are  extensive  prairies,  and  also  hills  and  dales, 
with  almost  a  countless  variety  of  timber,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers  of   almost    every   hue,   all    tending    to   impart   interest   and 
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variety  to  that  romantic  country.  As  yet,  Oregon  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  grad- 
ually retiring  before  the  march  of  civilization,  which  has  ever 
been  baleful  to  this  unhappy  race,  since  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus.  Their  council  fires  cease  to  burn  and  their 
wigwams,  or  "wickiups,"  disappear  to  give  place  to  the  ten- 
ements of  the  adventurous  pioneers  who  lead  in  the  van  of 
civilization,  as  westward  the  course  of  empire  tends  its  untiring 
course. 

Who  does  not  pity  the  "poor  Indian**  as  he  is  forced  to 
leave  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  and  his  childhood's  once  happy 
home,  to  make  room  for  the  white  man  and  his  children? 
Contemplate  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  towering  forests  of 
Oregon,  in  the  green  of  primeval  beauty!  Then  view  her  lofty 
mountains  that  rise  to  the  region  of  the  clouds,  where  the 
lightnings  flash  and  the  thunders  roll  in  mad  confusion,  as 
the  storms  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  sweep  along  and 
are  impeded  or  stopped  in  their  swift  career!  How  the  lover 
of  nature  or  the  poet  would  exult  at  the  opportunity  of 
beholding  far  away  in  the  distance  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  the  hoary  peaks  of  those  ^everlasting  mountains,*  clad 
in  the  cold  drapery  of  eternal  snows;  whose  sides  are  clothed 
in  the  rich  perennial  verdure  and  evergreen,  where  the  eagle 
builds  her  nest  and  feeds  her  young  in  proud  security;  where 
the  chamois  and  mountain  sheep  exult  and  feed  among  the 
craggy  steeps  unharmed.  There  in  wild  beauty,  "Full  many  a 
flower  is  born  to  blush  unseeUt  And  -waste  its  sweetness  on 
the  mountain  air."  J.  R. 

I 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Caleb  and  Alice 
Richey,  in  1853,  to  relatives  in  Iowa.  They  were  new,  settlers 
in  Portland,  and  their  letter  gives  vividly  the  conditions  of 
that  early  day  in  the  present  metropQlis  of  the  Northwest: 

Portland,  Or.,  January  12,  1853. 

Dear  Brother:  I  trust  it  is  with  a  degree  of  gratitude  that 
I  can  state  to  you  that  we  are  all  well  at  present  and  hope  that- 
this  may  find  you  all  enjoying  the  same  blessing. 

I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  you  our' 
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many  misfortunes  since  I  saw  you,  as  I  wrote  to  father  stat- 
ing the  deaths,  except  James  Akin's.  Alice  wrote  to  Frances 
since,  stating  that  he  died  November  8.  When  I  wrote  to 
father  I  stated  that  he  was  sick,  but  that  he  was  on  the  re- 
covery. He  seemed  very  desirous  to  live  to  see  his  children 
settled,  but  their  loss  doubtless  was  his  gain.  His  son  James 
has  taken  a  claim  near  James  Ingram's,  has  put  up  a  cabin 
and  talks  of  moving  to  it — is  about  12  miles  from  here  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  They  are  living  in  this  place  and  are 
well.  Stuart  and  children  are  well.  Joseph  Mace  and  David 
Rhode  have  moved  to  Puget  Sound;  John  Herald  has  also 
gone  there.  William  Howe  has  gone  to  the  country;  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  since.    Tell  his  sister  he  was  well  when  he  left. 

I  received  your  letter  of  August  7,  also  Lafayette's  of  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  stating  you  were  all  well,  health  was 
good  in  general,  crops  prosperous,  which  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  me. 

I  have  not  selected  a  location,  as  the  Winter  has  been  very 
bad.  We  have  had  a  deep  snow  and  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
but  think  of  looking  at  Puget  Sound,  as  it  is  represented  to 
be  a  good  country,  possessing  many  advantages. 

John  Thomas  Stuart  and  James  Nicholson  have  gone  to  the 
Sound;  I  received  two  letters  from  James  Mace;  he  was  well. 

Owing  to  misfortune  of  the  road,  hard  winter,  high  prices 
for  provisions,  many  of  the  emigrants  have  become  dissatis- 
fied and  long  for  their  old  home,  but  like  myself,  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  country.  Stuart  seems 
to  be  much  dissatisfied — wages  are  low  and  not  much  to  do. 

Flour  $20  a  hundred  pounds,  beef  15  cents  to  20  cents  a 
pound,  pork  25  cents  a  pound,  lard  40  cents,  butter  $1  a 
pound,  eggs  $1.25  a  dozen,  potatoes  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Owing  to  sickness  I  left  my  cattle  at  the  Cascades,  on 
the  Columbia,  and  have  not  heard  from  them  since.  I  fear 
they,  with  thousands  of  others,  have  fared  badly,  owing  to 
the  hard  Winter. 

Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  attending  emigrants,  I 
would  not  induce  anybody  to  come,  but  as  to  myself,  as  far 
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as  I  have  heard,  seen  or  felt,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  coun- 
try. There  has  not  been  a  day  so  cold  but  I  had  to  take 
my  coat  off  to  work. 

The  high  prices  for  provisions  that  dissatisfies  many,  was 
as  it  should  have  been,  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Alice  has  her  health  better  than 
she  has  had  it  for  seven  years.  My  health  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  years;  I  weigh  heavier  now  that  I  ever  did. 
Alice  is  making  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  with  the  needle.  Ed- 
ward Albright  is  living  in  this  place  and  is  a  member  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  and  is  a  Son  of  Temperance,  and  is  getting  rich. 

• 

The  Willamette  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  known 
by  white  men. 

A  splendid  steamer,  the  "Lot  Whitcomb,"  the  best  boat 
on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  struck  a  rock  and  sank  near 
Milwaukie. 

The   Willamette   is   near   the   size   of   the   Ohio. 

The  Methodists  have  as  fine  a  church  in  Portland*  ^s  there 
is  in   Iowa,  with  a  first-rate  preacher;  also  a  large   seminary. 

The  election  of  General  Pierce  to  the  Presidential  chair  was 
announced  to  the  people  here  on  the  23rd  of  December  by 
the  firing  of  cannon.  The  news  seemed  to  give  almost  general 
rejoicing. 

We  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Webster  on  the  10th 
of  December;  his  zeal  for  the  Union  has  made  him  many 
friends.  Talk  of  a  man's  best  deeds  always  after  he  is 
dead;  be  it  so  with  Webster: 

The  booming  gun  told  of  the  fearful  work  that  death  had  done, 
Causing  each  Union  heart  with  softened  grief  to  swell, 
Each  eye  the  bitter  tear  unchecked  to  shed, 
For  him  now  numbered  with  the  mighty  dead. 


*Church  site,  Taylor  street,  south  side,  between  Second  and 
Third.  Portland  Academy  and  Female  Seminary,  Seventh  street, 
between  Jefferson  and  Columbia  streets. — George  H.  Himes, 
Secretary  O.  P.  A. 
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I  wrote  to  you  in  a  letter  to  father  to  sell  my  land  if 
you  please,  and  I  will  send  a  deed,  and  when  you  get  the 
money,  if  you  want  to  come  to  Oregon,  and  if  the  money 
will  be  of  any  advantage  to  you  in  coming,  use  it;  if  not,  de- 
posit it  or  have  it  sent  with  the  Adams  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
take  a  draft  on  Adams  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or.,  and  send  it. 
They  will  cash  it.  Don't  be  particular  about  the  price,  fof 
$100  will  bring  in  more  than  $500  in  Iowa. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
James  Mace,  dated  December  17,  he  was  well,  but  business 
was  dull. 

• 

Well,  I  suppose  I  might  say  something  about  the  road,  as 
there  are  a  great  many  desirous  of  hearing  something  about  it. 

Now,  I  with  others,  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  opinion. 
First,  get  a  good  mule  team  and  leave  the  Missouri  in  April 
with  a  good  light  wagon,  150  pounds  of  flour  to  the  person, 
60  pounds  of  bacon,  40  pounds  of  sugar,  25  pounds  dried  fruit, 
10  pounds  of  rice  and  plenty  of  pickles  and  vinegar,  tea,  cof- 
fee, etc.  Do  not  hunt  by  the  way;  bring  a  gun  to  scare  the 
Indians  with,  treat  them  civilly  and  if  they  don't  behave  use 
the  ox  gad  freely.  They  are  now  tamed  and  cowardly.  Take 
care  the  Indians  don't  steal  your  team;  drink  no  water  from 
the  wells  or  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  squander  no  time  by  the 
way  for  the  front  part  of  the  emigration  this  season  had  but 
little  sickness,  their  teams  stood  it  well;  they  got  through  be- 
fore the  grass  dried  up  or  the  streams  became  impure.  Cross 
the  Snake  or  Lewis  river  at  Salmon  Falls  and  come  down  the 
north  side  to  Fort  Boise;  cross  the  Cascades  if  you  get  there 
in  time,  which  you  can  do;  and  don't  stop  at  The  Dalles,  for 
they  will  extort  off  you  without  conscience. 

Dr.  Nelson,  brother-in-law  to  E.  Kilpatrick,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  lives  in  Portland.  He  and  and  his  wife  came  to  see 
me  shortly  after  my  arrival  here.  Wesley  Hull  lives  in  this 
place   and   is   getting  rich   fast. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Stuart  received  a  letter  from  James 
W.  Mace  giving  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
father,  the  many  exposures  he  underwent  and  the  feeble  state 
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of  his  health.  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  died  in  the  triumph  of  a 
living  faith,  and  doubtless  at  rest.  My  prayer  that  our  last 
may  be  like  his. 

No  more  at  present.  Give  our  love  to  all  inquiring  friends 
and  accept  the  same  yourself. 

CALEB  AND  ALICE  RICHEY. 
To  James  Richey. 

Portland,  O.  T.,  November  26,  1853. 

My  little  girl,  Eliza  Ann,  departed  this  life  September  9th. 
She  was  sick  eight  days  of  fever.  She  told  me  when  she  was 
sick  that  she  was  going  to  die,  and  said  it  with  much  sorrow. 
This  is  a  hard  task  to  write,  though  I  intend  to  try  it,  after 
so  long  a  time.  I  hope  this  may  find  you  all  in  good  health 
and  alive.  I  assure  you  that  we  are  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
and  we  still  have  hard  times.  We  were  during  the  month  of 
October  distressed  with  sickness,  sorrow,  pain  and  death.  It 
is  of  no  use  for  me  to  tell  you  of  our  troubles,  for  words 
would  fail.  These  are  the  names  of  the  dead,  viz.,  Louisa 
Richey,  Eliza  Akin,  James  Akin,  Sen.,  Elva  Ingram,  Mi- 
randa Jane  Richey,  Eliza  Ann  Richey  and  Mary  Ann  Akin.  The 
four  last  names  are  children. — ^J.  R.) 

James  Akin,  Sen.,  died  the  8th  of  November  of  malarial 
fever.  His  children  and  mine  arc  living  together  in  Portland. 
Elizabeth  and  John  Akin  are  slowly  on  the  mend.  Caleb  is 
mending  slowly.  I  have  a  bad  cough.  It  has  rained  three 
weeks  out  of  the  last  four.  James  Akin,  Jr.,  and  I  have  been 
looking  for  a  claim.  We  have  not  found  one  yet.  The  Wil- 
lamette Valley  is  all  claimed  that  is  worth  having. 

The  Puget  Sound  country  is  making  a  big  stir  here.  It  is 
said  that  it  contains  three  times  the  good  land  that  the  Wil- 
lamette, Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  valleys  do.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  rest  of  Oregon  in  the  lumber  trade.  The 
fishing  contains  abundance  of  salmon  trout,  oysters,  clams, 
whale,  etc.  That  country  commenced  100  miles  north  of  this, 
arid  is  hard  to  get  to,  attended  with  great  expense.  We  were 
within  a  few  hours  of  starting  there  from  the  Cascades — sick- 
ness  prevented.      I    think   of   going   there   yet.      It   is   a   better 
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place  than  old  Ireland  ever  was  from  what  a  number  of  men 
that  have  been  there  and  have  lived  there  say.  It  is  very  rea- 
sonable there  and  it  beats  South  Oregon  and  California  for  vege- 
tables. The  prairie  there  are  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
elover  two  feet  hi^h.  So  you  see  there  is  a  better  place 
ahead.  \Vc  used  to  wonder  what  The  Dalles  was.  It  is  a 
little  town  filled  up  with  traders,  who  take  the  last  dimes  you 
have.  There  they  sell  you  fresh  beef  for  KJ  to  25  cents  per 
pound,  pickled  pork  40  cents  per  lb.,  sugar  40  cejits  and  flour 
20  or  25  cents  per  lb.,  potatoes  for  $4  or  $5  per  bushel. 

Some  troops  are  stationed  there.  We  drove  our  teams  10 
miles  below  The  Dalles,  built  a  raft,  corked  our  wagon  beds, 
and  went  to  the  Cascade  Falls.  The  boys  drove  the  cattle 
down  the  pack  trail  40  miles  from  The  Dalles  to  the  Cascades. 
Here  most  all  were  sick,  except  me  and  my  children.     So  we 

KOt  a  Mr.  B to  keep  our  cattle  three  months  for  $1.50 

a  head  per  month.  Here  we  took  the  railroad  three  miles,  a 
perfect  wooden  machine,  propelled  by  two  men  and  another 
mule.  It  takes  one  and  a  half  hours  to  make  a  trip.  They 
charge  all  sorts  of  prices,  $5.00  for  a  sick  man  and  his  bed,  so 
we  finally  reached  the  boat  landing.  We  went  on  the  steamer 
^^cnowell  for  8  hours  travel.  J.  Akin  and  I  paid  $107  which 
landed  us  at  Portland.  I  will  tell  j-ou  a  little  of  the  journey 
to  this  place,  which  had  I  known,  it  would  have  saved  me 
much  trouble. 

I  say  don't  bring  cattle  of  any  description.  Take  your 
bundles  on  your  backs  rather  than  drive  an  ox  team.  I  would 
say  to  my  relatives  that  will  come,  bring  good  mule  or  horse 

teams  and  such  wagons  as  the  one   I   got  from  Mr.   S , 

as  it  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  Don't  fetch  anything  but  pro- 
visions. There  is  everything  here  that  you  will  need,  dry 
goods  and  groceries  of  all  kinds.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  merchandise  here.  Start  two  weeks  sooner  than  we  did, 
or  not  at  all.  take  good  care  of  your  horses  and  mules,  lose  no 
time,  lor  a  few  days  loss  in  the  start  makes  many  in  the  out- 
come. I  leii  Kanesvilie  with  10  sacks  of  flour.  liH)  lbs.  each, 
5o:d  ;U>0  lbs.  3S  miles  below  Salmon  Falls,  and  with  500  lbs. 
!>acon.  sold  100  lbs.,  had  a-plenty  to  The  Dalles.    Don't  bring 
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an  ox.  I  tell  you  again,  for  it  will  make  you  two  months 
later,  which  makes  so  much  sickness  and  death.  When  you 
get  to  Platte  river,  drink  its  water  and  no  other.  Don't  for- 
get this.  We  found  it  out  too  late.  You  can  come  all  the 
way  by  land;  do  it,  as  there  was  a  great  number  badly 
sniped  (deceived)  by  trying  to  boat  down  Lewis  or  Snake 
river   in   their  wagon   beds. 

I  have  seen  but  little  of  the  country  I  don't  like  here. 
Portland  is  a  pretty  town,  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  with  some  fine  large  buildings,  and  a  large  number  of 
wholesale  stores.  Where  this  town  is,  three  years  ago  was 
a  thick  fir  forest.  The  steamship  Columbia  brings  the  mail 
every  two  weeks. 

There  are  several  steamboats  in  the  Willamette,  also  a 
number  of  brigs,  schooners  and  barks  here  that  run  to  San 
Francisco.  Pork  20  cents  per  lb.,  beef  10  to  20  cents,  onions 
10,  potatoes  $1.50  per  bu.,  eggs  $1.00  per  doz.,  chickens  $1.00 
apiece.  I  should  like  to  see  you  all  very  much,  but  I  dread 
your  coming.  I  tell  you  again,  start  early  or  not  at  all,  and 
do  not  bring  cattle.  I  saw  hundreds  of  dead  cattle  and  only 
five  mules  and  about  12  horses  dead  by  the  way.  There  were 
a  great  many  horse  and  mule  teams  on  the  road.  Mr.  Coulter 
is  here.  He  is  getting  well.  He  was  the  best  hand  that  ever 
crossed  the  "sage  path"  to  Oregon. 

STUART    RICHEY. 

To  James  Richey,  Sen.,  Salem,  Iowa. 

SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Salem,  Iowa,  June  24,  1870. 

Mr'.  Editor:  I  propose  writing  a  condensed  account  of  my 
recent  trip  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  omitting  the  names  of 
many  persons  and  places  of  interest  to  me,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  Having  resided  many  years  in  and  near  Salem,  I 
thought  my  "sketches'*  might  interest  a  portion  of  your  read- 
ers who  have  known  me  so  long.  I  have  spent  most  of  the 
last  four  years  teaching  school  in  Illinois.  Needing  rest  from 
long   continued    labors,    I    left   Jersey    county   on    the    12th    of 
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April  and  soon  reached  St.  Louis.  Leaving  that  place  at  4 
o'clock  P.  M.  I  arrived  in  Cincinnati  the  next  morning,  thus 
passing  over  two  states  in  about  14  hours,  a  distance  of  about 
340  miles,  traveling  mostly  in  the  night.  Cincinnati  is  too  well 
known  as  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  to  require  description. 
Yet  it  is  a  place  of  much  interest  to  travelers,  who  love  to 
view  that  beautiful  city.  I  spent  two  days  in  and  near  Cheviot, 
O.,  visiting  some  of  my  kindred,  the  patriarchal  head  of  whom 
is  my  uncle,  Wm.  Moore,  now  in  his  80th  year.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  under  Gen.  Harrison.  He  was  a  pioneer, 
living  there  on  a  farm  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  has 
seen  Ohio  advance  from  a  wilderness  to  become  the  empire 
state  of  the  west  in  wealth  and  population.  Visited  his  sons- 
in-law. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Harrison,  whose  daughter,  Ella,  entertained  me 
with  symphonious  concords  of  sweet  sounds  from  the  piano- 
forte. His  other  daughter.  Miss  Hannie,  is  a  bonny  little 
school  mistress,  and  invited  me  to  visit  her  school,  consist- 
ing of  the  juvenile  department  of  the  public  graded  school  in 
Cheviot.  After  spending  two  days  in  Ohio  I  returned  to  the 
city  and  crossed  the  great  bridge  that  spans  the  waters  of 
the  beautiful  Ohio,  to  Covington,  Kentucky.  Then  went  on 
the  K.  C.  R.  R.  to  D^mossville  on  Licking  river,  where  live  my 
aunt,  Nancy  Richey,  and  her  two  daughters.  The  next  day  I 
went  on  the  cars  to  Falmouth,  the  county  seat  of  Pendleton 
county,  where  I  called  on  an  old  acquaintance,  whose  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Icy,  played  some  tunes  on  the  piano,  which  yielded 
sweet  music  in  obedience  to  the  Icy  touch  of  her  playful  fin- 
gers. It  rained  several  hours,  then  it  commenced  snowing, 
the  storm  king  ruling  the  weather.     I  wished  to  go  to  Havil- 

andsville.  about  10  miles  further,  so  I  resolved  to  brave  the 
warring  elements,  and  started,  walking  through  the  mud,  car- 
rying my  carpet  sack  and  umbrella.  I  was  going  a  little 
astray,  and  seeing  a  colored  citizen  of  African  descent,  I 
asked  him  if  such  a  road  led  to  the  next  town.  He  replied 
affirmatively,  saying,  "I   spose  you  are  goin'  dar  to  preach." 

Evidently  he  thought  me  to  be  a  "radical  preacher"  and  a 
"carpetbagger,"  and  hence  very  "loil,"  according  to  recent  po- 
litical  phraseology.     I  bravely  trudged   on   my  tiresome  jour- 
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ney,  being  quite  unwell  and  getting  quite  wet  and  muddy. 
After  going  about  seven  miles,  I  was  glad  to  stop  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  whom  I  had  long  known.  He 
is  in  his  87th  year,  is  hale  and  stout  for  one  of  his  years, 
is  quite  conversant  and  hospitable,  in  politics  he  is  a  good 
Republican. 

Sunday,  17th.  The  snowstorm  still  continued,  and  all  day 
long  the  beautiful  snow  drops  continued  to  fall,  till  the 
ground  looked  white  with  the  snow.  Evening  coming  on,  I 
went  a  short  distance  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Silas  King,  where 
I  was  kindly  entertained  by  him  and  his  wife.  Next  morning 
I  went  to  Havilandsville,  situated  on  Richland  creek,  in  Har- 
rison county,  where  I  was  the  honored  guest  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Haviland  and  family,  who  are  wealthy  and  respectable,  mak- 
ing their  guests  thrice  welcome.  April  19th.  Descending 
Richland  creek  I  soon  came  to  the  old  homestead  where  I 
was  born,  near  where  rolls  the  Licking.  Being  en  route  to 
Milford,  6  or  7  miles,  I  soon  crossed  the  river.  Soon  it 
commenced  raining,  and  I  stopped  at  a  house  for  several 
hours  for  shelter,  the  good  lady  of  which  is  corpulent  and 
quite  loquacious.  She  is  the  happy  mother  of  9  girls  and  1 
boy,  all  living  at  home  and  all  chewers  of  tobacco,  the  girls 
following  the  decent  example  of  their  mother  in  the  use  of 
the  vile  weed.  Thus  are  they  both  producers  and  consumers 
of  tobacco,  the  great  staple  of  Kentucky.  After  dinner  I 
went  on  through  the  drizzly  rain  and  mud  to  Milford,  a  little 
town  situated  on  the  north  fork  of  Licking,  in  Bracken  coun- 
ty. Here  I  made  my  home  for  about  three  weeks  as  the  guest 
of  my  cousin,  James  W.  Browning  and  his  benevolent  and 
excellent  lady,  Nannie.  Their  family  consists  of  seven  bloom- 
ing girls.  My  aunt,  Mary  Browning,  lives  with  them.  On 
the  23rd  of  July  she  will  be  84,  yet  she  can  move  about  quite 
freely,  loves  to  converse  about  things  of  the  past,  can  sew, 
knit  and  do  housework.  She  is  a  pioneer.  Has  seen  Simon 
Kenton  and  many  others  of  the  early  settlers.  Whilst  visit- 
ing there  I  went  a  fishing  several  times  with  my  fair  cousins, 
enjoying  the  childish  sport  of  catching  the  little  fishes. 
Though  for  several  weeks  I  was  unwell,  yet  I  was  able  to 
swing  around    the   circle    of   my   acquaintances,   making   many 
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p]«Lsact  visltaLtions  tbat  would  be  too  ledions  to  narrate  in 
detaiL  I  saw  several  litt'c  towns,  among  which  is  ClaysrsKe. 
which  was  the  first  town  that  I  crer  saw  and  hence  of  in- 
terest to  me.  May  I3th.  Left  Milford  to  retnm  to  Rich- 
land. I  came  to  Wiliow  creek,  which  I  waded  knee  deep, 
then  went  on.  crossed  Licking,  stayed  all  night  with  Mr. 
\Vm.  G.  Browning.  He  and  his  wife  and  little  Emma,  a  bright 
school  girl,  made  my  risit  pleasant  15th.  Wandered  to  the 
place  where  once  stood  the  old  school  honse  where  I  went 
to  school,  but  it  is  gone  and  the  com  is  growing  green  where 
once  towered  the  shady  big  trees,  where  oft  the  merry  laughs 
of  the  children  were  heard.  Long  since  our  venerable  teacher. 
Brack ston  Pollard  passed  away,  as  have  also  most  of  his 
pupih.  I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Raines*,  whom  I  knew 
m-hen  she  was  a  favorite  little  girl,  then  Miss  E.  P.  How 
changed  now  is  she,  the  mater  familias,  busied  with  domestic 
cares.  After  dinner  she  went  with  me  to  visit  her  brother, 
James  Pollard,  my  schoolmate,  and  their  mother.  I  spent  the 
Sabbath  e\'ening  pleasantly  with  them,  talking  of  other  days. 
More  anon. 

MISS  RICHEY. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OREGON  LETTERS. 

Mr.  Editor:  It  is  known  to  my  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances that  during  the  year  1873,  I  made  a  trip  to  Ore- 
gon, to  visit  my  kindred,  living  near  Portland,  with  whom  I 
spent  fifty  days,  in  that  far  distant  clime.  I  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  descriptive  of  Oregon  and  my  journey  there  and  re- 
turn to  Illinois,  which  were  published  in  the  Jersey  County 
(111.;  Democrat. 

The  following  letters  which  I  recently  received,  speak  of 
the  sickness  and  death  of  my  brother,  Caleb  Richej',  who 
lived  in  Pleasant  Valley,  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Port- 
land. 

Pleasant   Valley,  Oregon,    Nov.   27,   1875. 

Uncle  James:  Pa  has  just  requested  me  to  write  you  a 
few  lines   to  let  you  know   that   he   is   at   the   point   of   death 
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and  has  been  so  for  the  last  four  weeks  with  no  change  for 
the  better.  He  said  write  that  you  might  not  be  surprised  at 
the  news  of  his  death.  He  says  it  is  the  will  of  God,  he  is 
reconciled.  He  says  tell  you  all  has  been,  and  is  being  done 
that  can.  Dr.  Kinney  of  Portland,  is  tending  him;  he  stands 
first  as  a  doctor  at  Portland.  Father  was  taken  with  severe 
pains  in  his  lower  bowels  which  prostrated  him  immediately 
and  was  closely  followed  by  vomiting  and  purging  which  in- 
flamed his  bowels  and  terminated  in  bloody  discharges,  soon 
reducing  him  quite  low.  He  is  not  able  to  turn  in  bed  and 
often  not  able  to  speak.     Your  obt.  Neph. 

JAMES  RICHEY. 

Again,  he  writes  of  date  Dec.  3,  1875: 

Dear  Uncle:  I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  on  the  27th  of  Nov. 
telling  you  of  Pa's  sickness;  but  now  I  am  called  to  make 
the  sad  announcement  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
28th  of  November  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  He  died  in  peace, 
saying  to  us  to  be  reconciled,  that  he  could  not  live  always, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  met  his  God.  He  spoke  of  you  often 
during  his  sickness  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  your  letter 
(of  date  Oct.  22nd)  which  came  to  hand  during  his  illness, 
with  much  interest.  Hie  was  buried  on  the  30th  at  12  o'clock 
by  the  side  of  my  little  sister,  Clara  Louisa,  in  the  Powell 
Valley  cemetery,  which  is  about  four  miles  distant.  I  need 
not  tell  you  it  is  hard  to  give  him  up,  that  we  find  ourselves 
listening  for  his  cheerful  voice,  that  we  never,  never  more  on 
earth  shall  hear — that  we  look  to  the  future  as  long  and 
lonely — that  we  shall  ever  feel  the  need  of  his  parental  advice. 
And  as  for  myself,  I  feel  incompetent  to  perform  the  task 
now  devolved  on  me,   being  the  eldest  of  the  children. 

I  am  your  obt.  nephew, 

JAMES  RICHEY. 

My  brother,  Stuart  Richey,  writes  of  date  Dec.   6,   1875: 

James:  I  should  have  writen  to  you  a  month  ago.  Caleb 
took  sick  Nov.  1st,  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  exactly 
at  ten  o'clock.  He  was  taken  with  sick  stomach  and  diarrhoea. 
The  best  doctor  said  to  be  in  Portland  was  called.     He  still 
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stead  in  Kentucky  till  the  spring  of  1831,  when  he  moved,  with 
his  family,  to  near  Perry,  Pike  County,  Illinois,  then  a  wild 
country.  Here  Caleb  lived  until  November,  1835;  when  he  and 
my  brother,  Stuart  Richcy,  emigrated  in  company  with  our 
brother-in-law,  James  Akin,  and  our  uncle,  William  I.  Richey, 
and  their  families,  and  settled  near  where  now  is  Salem,  Henry 
County,  Iowa,  where  the  Indians  were  more  numerous  than 
white  people,  who  then  endured  many  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, incident  to  the  settling  of  all  new  countries.  In  the 
spring  of  1836,  our  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  moved 
to  Iowa,  settling  near  Salem.  Here  Caleb  and.  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  went  to  school  during  a  few  months,  learn- 
ing spelling,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Good  schools 
then  were  few  and  far  between.  He  was  naturally  fond  of 
sport  and  wild  adventure,  and  seemed  to  love  a  pioneer  life 
and  to  brave  its  dangers.  He  was  quite  an  expert  hunter  and 
woodsman.  Social  and  jovial  in  his  disposition,  he  was  quite 
communicative,  and  fond  of  congenial  company.  When  quite 
young,  ere  he  was  married,  he  evinced  very  ready  speaking 
talents,  and  was  brilliant  and  original  in  his  thoughts,  and  suc- 
cessful as  a  debater  in  his  first  efforts  in  debating  societies. 
As  a  democrat,  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics;  favored  the 
war  for  putting  down  the  great  rebellion;  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, devoted  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union.  Had  he  been 
liberally  educated  in  early  life,  he  might  have  attained  to  emi- 
nence as  an  orator  and  a  politician.  His  views  were  liberal, 
acute  and  comprehensive,  enabling  him  readily  to  comprehend 
the  obtrusive  and  knotty  problems  connected  with  our  national 
politics  or  the  science  of  go\-emment.  Though  not  an  office 
seeker,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  in  1841.  He  professed  religion 
at  a  camp  meeting,  and  joined  the  M.  £.  Church,  and  was 
baptized  by  immersion;  was  an  active  member,  being  a  class 
leader  for  several  years.  September  28th,  1843,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Alice  Booth,  a  native  of  England:  she  then  living  near 
Lowell,  Iowa.  They  settled  near  Salem,  on  a  beautiful  prairie, 
where  thej-  lived  until  the  spring  of  1852.  when  they,  with 
others  of  our  kindred,  started  (April  16th)  on  their  long  and 
perilous    journey   to    Oregoc;    w^th    their    teams    and    wagons. 
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slowly  wending  their  way  to  the  far,  far  west.  The  emigra- 
tion that  year  endured  much  sickness  and  hardships,  and  many 
fell  by  the  way,  victims  of  cholera,  mountain  fever  and  other 
diseases.  My  brother  Caleb  lost  his  little  girl,  Miranda  Jane, 
on  the  23d  of  July.  She  perished  like  a  flower  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  came  near  dying  of  mountain  fever.  Six  of  my 
kindred  died!  It  was  a  disastrous  move,  being  a  tedious  journey 
of  six  months  and  twelve  days.  My  brother  Caleb  lived  about 
23  years  in  his  pleasant  home  in  Oregon,  enjoying  much  of 
life,  as  he  was  of  a  cheerful,  joyous  disposition,  and  could  bear 
up  under  misfortunes  and  troubles  better  than  most  people. 
Some  years  ago  he  received  a  hurt  from  a  fall,  hurting  one 
of  his  kidneys,  causing  him  to  have  several  severe  spells  of 
sickness;  but  he  had  about  recovered  of  this,  his  "old  com- 
plaint." He  wrote  me  of  date  October  24th  and  spoke  of  lately 
spending  four  days,  with  three  other  persons,  on  a  hunting 
excursion  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  having  a  "pleasant  trip.** 
And  said:  "My  health,  I  think,  is  improving."  This  was  about 
six  days  before  he  was  taken  down  with  his  fatal  sickness, 
that  like  a  slow  and  deadly  poison,  baffled  all  the  physicians* 
skill.  His  wife  and  five  children  sur\'ive  him;  three  of  the 
family  having  died.  Ere  autumn's  last  days  had  expired,  ere 
its  last  leaves  had  fallen,  he,  too,  like  them,  passed  away.  I 
feel  so  very  lonely  now. 

"When   I   remember  all 

The    friends    so    linked    together 
Tve  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather. 
I   feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed." 


It  is  hard  for  me  to  become  reconciled  to  give  him  up; 
him  with  whom  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  years  of  life  in  the 
home  of  our  boyhood!  Only  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  I 
saw  him  and  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  after  a  cruel 
separation  of  more  than  21  years.  I  heard  his  cheerful,  fa- 
miliar voice  that  I   can  hear  no  more!     Oh!   'tis  too  hard  for 
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me  to  give  him  up.     Still  and  pulseless  now  is  his  heart;  and 
nerveless  are  his  hands, — cold  in  death! 

''When    hearts    whose    truth    was    proven, 

Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth; 
Then  should  a  wreath  be  woven, 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth." 

Of  a  family  of  13,  but  three  now  are  living;  namely,  my 
brother,  Stuart  Richey,  Mrs.  Martha  Ellen  Sluyter,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  myself.  Remorseless  Time,  that  treads 
nations  under  foot,  will  soon  sweep  us  all  away! 

JAMES   RICHEY, 
Douglas  School-house,  near  Kane,  Green  County,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 28th,   1875. 

PIONEER  OREGON  EMIGRANTS,  PLEASANT  VALLEY. 

Multnomah    County,  Oregon,    March   4,   1878. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette: 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  those  four  families  of 
emigrants  had  reached  Portland  October  8,  1852,  way-worn, 
and  a  number  of  them  sick  and  disheartened.  They  left  their 
cattle  at  the  Cascades,  called  by  the  Indians,  "Scoopenchuck" 
(Strong  Water).  They  contracted  with  a  man  to  winter  their 
cattle  at  the  Cascades  at  a  stated  price  per  month,  but  they 
never  saw  them  again,  though  they  went  after  them  the  next 
spring,  and  searched  for  them  extensively  in  vain.  Some  died 
owing  to  a  deep  snow  and  heavy  winter,  and  others  had  evi- 
dently been  stolen  and  driven   off. 

At  The  Dalles,  the  Cascades,  and  other  points  of  travel, 
there  were  persons  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  emigrants,  charging  them  enormous  prices  for 
everything,  and  for  any  assistance  rendered.  They  were  as 
bad  as  the  pirates  on  the  high  sea,  ready  to  prey  on  the  sick 
or  dying,  willing  to  take  the  last  dollar.  Stuart  Richey  and 
James  Akin  paid  $107  to  have  themselves  and  families  taken 
on  a  steamboat  from  the  Cascades  to  Portland,  distance  about 
50  miles,  being  a  trip  of  only  eight  hours.  They  thought  of 
going  to  Puget  Sound,  but  sickness  prevented. 
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They  had  traveled  during  six  months  and  twelve  days  be- 
fore reaching  the  end  of  their  journej'.  They  had  buried  six 
of  their  number  on  the  way,  but  still  the  work  of  death  was 
not  done.  ^Ir.  James  Akin,  who  was  sick  of  scurvy  before 
reaching  Portland,  lingered  on  till  the  8th  of  XoVember,  when 
he,  too,  died — his  journey  of  life  and  of  adventure  was  indeed 
ended,  and  he  was  joined  to  those  who  had  gone  before  across 
the  dark  river.  He  was  a  man  much  respected  for  his  many 
virtues  and  religious  zeal,  as  was  his  sainted  wife  who  preceded 
him  to  the  spirit  world.  They  left  seven  children  without  a 
home  in  a  new  country.  They  were  all  well  disposed  and  the 
oldest  helped  the  younger  ones,  besides  they  were  aided  some 
by  their  own  kindred  in  making  a  living,  who,  though,  had 
a  hard  time  providing  for  their  own  little  ones.  ThoSe  be- 
reaved children,  those  homeless  orphans,  had  a  hard  time,  of 
course,  but  they  worked  their  way  well  and  bravely,  becom- 
ing, in  after  years,  respected  members  of  society.  When  Mr. 
Akin  saw  some  of  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  wheat  of  Oregon 
he  thought  he  never  saw  any  so  fine  and  large  before  in 
any  land  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  country. 

It  was  hard  that  after  coming  so  far,  enduring  so  many 
hardships  and  braving  so  many  dangers,  he  could  not  live  to 
enjo}'  life  in  Oregon.  He  was  buried  where  now  Portland  stands, 
but  afterwards,  the  dead  being  removed  to  another  cemetery, 
no  one  now  knows  the  last  resting  place  of  that  good  pioneer. 
No  tombstones  mark  his  grave.  He  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  obscurity.  The  hand  of  affection  can  plant  no  tree  or 
flower  to  his  memory,  who  sleeps  in  a  nameless  tomb. 

The  most  of  this  band  of  emigrants  spent  the  winter  of 
1852-53  in  Portland,  then  a  mere  village.  They  had  spent  the 
most  of  their  money  in  getting  to  Oregon.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  extortioners  then  in  that  infant  town,  ever  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  needy  pioneers. 
Those  having  flour  and  other  provisions  to  sell  would  demand 
the  most  exorbitant  prices,  selling  flour  at  $20  or  more  per 
hundred,   and  many   other   things   in   proportion.      It   was   hard 

m 

to  have  to  pay  those  land  pirates  such  prices;  but  it  was  still 
harder  to  hear  poor  children  crying  for  bread;  but  those  hard- 
hearted men  regarded  not  the  widow's  piteous  wail  of  distress, 
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nor  the  orphan's  cry  for  bread.     The  late  Judge  Skinner  was  a 
pioneer,  and   he  had  to  pay  one  of  those  Shylocks  $50   for  a 
sack  of  flour;  but  not  having  the  money  to  pay  so  much  he  gave 
his  note  bearingintcrest,  which  the  honest  judge  paid.    And  still 
another  individual   case  in  point,  as  illustrative  of  the  manner 
by   which  the   emigrants   were   robbed  by  the  heartless  depre- 
dators.    In  the  spring  of  1853  Mr.  Stuart  Richey  hired  a  man 
now    living  not  many   miles   from   here,   named   Mr.   Christian 
Deardoff  to  haul  him  (S.  R.)  and  family  in  a  wagon  from  Mil- 
waukie,  eight  miles,  to  Pleasant  Valley.     This  unconscionable 
man  charged  the  enormous  sum  of  $30  for  the  services  of  him- 
self, team  and  wagon  for  one  day.     Not  having  money  enough 
to  pay  him  off,  he  (S.  R.)  had  to  give  him  a  new  feather  bed 
worth  $10  or  more,  which  bed  he  and  his  orphan  children  could 
but  illy  spare,  and  they  needed  the  money  to  buy  bread  in  the 
wilderness.     I   have  thought  that  it  would   subserve   the   cause 
of   justice    if   the    names    of   those    human    vultures    of    twenty 
years  ago  or  more  could  be  published  on  a  black  scroll  of  in- 
famy in  every  paper  in  Oregon.     Though  many  of  those  bad 
men  and  their  victims  have  passed  away,  yet  this  brief  remin- 
iscence of  early  times  may  serve  to  show  how  avaricious  mon- 
eyed men,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  will  oppress  the 
poor  and  needy.    Those  emigrants  of  1852  had  to  work  for  their 
daily  subsistencej  the  men  hiring  out  in  and  near  Portland,  cut- 
ting wood   and  doing  much   other  hard   work   to   earn   money 
to  buy  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life  at  extravagant  prices. 
In   the  spring  of  1853  they  hunted  claims  for  settlement.     My 
two    brothers,   Stuart   Richey  and   Caleb   Richey,  were   looking 
for    claims    ten    oh   fifteen    miles    southeast    of    Portland,    near 
where    I   am   now   writing,   when   darkest   night    came    on   and 
they  stopped   in  a  little  deserted   shanty  to  spend   the  dismal 
hours   of  darkness,  without  fire,  in  the  wild  woods.     They  se- 
curely  barricaded   the   cabin,   and   anon   they   heard    a   panther 
coming  on   their  track,  mewing  like   a   cat,   only  much   louder 
and  coarser.     It  came  to  the  cabin,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
to  shoot  it,  and  hence  they  did  not  open  the  doors. 

Two  little  girls.  Misses  Pauline  and  Sarah  Ingram,  whom  I 
knew  in  Iowa,  while  their  parents  were  living  at  or  near  Mil- 
waukie,  in  1853,  were    sent    on    an    errand,  not  very  far  from 
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home,  their  mother  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid,  as  they  would 
see  nothing  worse  than  themselves. 

They  came  to  a  fence  and  saw  a  panther  in  the  road  not  far 
ahead  of  them.  Not  knowing  what  it  was  they  advanced  toward 
it,  when  it  ran  up  a  tree,  leaning  over  the  road,  and  just  as  the 
girls  were  passing  the  tree  the  panther  sprung,  just  missing 
its  intended  victims,  as  they  saw  it  coming,  and  screamed  and 
ran,  fleet  as  Indian  girls.  A  man  hearing  them,  came  to  their 
rescue.  They  saw  its  tracks  where  it  had  followed  them, 
maneuvering,  no  doubt,  for  another  and  fatal  spring.  What  a 
narrow  escape  they  made  from  being  devoured  by  the  ferocious 
wild  beast!  JAMES  RICHEY. 

INCIDENTS  OF  PIONEER  LIFE— GEN.  O.  O.  HOWARD'S 

MARCH. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  March  13,  1878. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gazette: 

First  I  will  briefly  describe  Pleasant  Valley,  where  I 
have  my  temporary  home.  It  is  a  valley  extending  north 
and  south  three  miles  or  more,  and  having  an  average  breadth 
of  about  one  mile.  There  are  ranges  of  hills  or  buttes  covered 
with  fir  forests  extending  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
verdant  valley.  There  was  much  swale  and  swamp  land,  some 
covered  with  heavy  fir  forest,  that  required  years  of  hard  labor 
to  subdue,  to  clear  off  and  to  bring  into  cultivation.  The  first 
settlers  turned  their  attention  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  markets  in  Portland,  where  in 
early  times  they  commanded  good  prices.  They  also  raised 
good  hay  for  the  markets.  But  settlers  in  the  thickly  timbered 
regions  could  not  open  farms  large  enough  to  engage  in  raising 
wheat  to  advantage.  The  earliest  emigrants,  those  who  got  here 
in  time  to  make  extensive  prairie  farms  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
vey  with  comparatively  little  lab(5r,  were  the  fortunate  pioneers 
who  early  possessed  themselves  of  the  best  wheat  farms  in 
the  best  wheat  region  of  the  world.  Hence  they  monopolized 
as  it  were  id  est,  settled  up  the  best  wheat  lands.  It  is  often 
said  that  he  who  owns  a  good  wheat  farm  in  Oregon  has  a 
fortune.     In  the  course  of  years  the  farms  of  Pleasant  Valley 
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will  be  opened  large  enough  for  the  farmers  to  raise  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  to  advantage.  The  people  of  this  val- 
ley live  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Portland.  Some 
of  the  first  settlers  live  here  yet  who  settled  here  in  the  spring 
of  1853,  when  Indians  and  wild  beasts  roamed  through  these 
dark,  continuous  woods. 

A  Wolf  Story. 

During  the  winter  of  1852-53,  Mr.  James  Ingram  and  fam- 
ily lived  about  two  miles  southeast  of  here.  One  night  the  big 
mountain  wolves — larger  than  the  big  wolves  of  Iowa — attacked 
an  ox  belonging  to  Mr.  Ingram  and  ate  their  fill  off  of  him. 
When  next  morning  he  found  the  poor  ox  he  perceived  that  one 
ear  was  badly  chewed  and  they  had  gnawed  into  the  entrails 
near  the  hind  parts  and  had  pulled  out  and  devoured  part  of 
its  entrails  and  liver,  yet  the  poor  animal  was  still  living.  He 
took  his  gun  and  shot  it,  putting  it  out  of  its  misery.  He  put 
strychnine  on  the  ox  so  as  to  poison  the  wolves  when  they 
should  come  back  to  feed  on  the  carcass.  They  did  not  come 
back  till  about  two  months  thereafter.  Then  there  came  two 
monster  wolves,  one  night,  no  doubt  the  ones  that  killed  the 
ox,  and  again  ate  their  fill,  but  being  poisoned  and  crazed  as 
it  were  with  the  strychnine,  they  came  to  the  house,  as  if  to 
hunt  him  who  gave  them  the  fatal  poison.  For  awhile  they 
made  night  hideous  with  their  dying  groans  or  bowlings.  They 
made  many  tracks  in  the  snow  about  the  house  and  rolled  with 
pain,  rolling  against  the  door  till  it  was  forced  open.  They  did 
not  come  into  the  house,  however.  They  left,  going  to  the 
spring,  where,  of  course,  they  drank  water  that  soon  made 
the  poison  kill  them.  Mr.  I.,  who  was  not  at  home  during 
that  night,  followed  their  tracks  in  the  snow  next  morning,  and 
found  them  both  dead,  not  far  apart,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house.  When  they  were  making  such  a  noise 
that  night  the  family  supposed  they  were  dogs  barking  and 
howling  furiously.  If  the  readers  of  The  Gazette  think  this  is 
a  strange  wolf  story,  it  is  substantially  a  true  one,  nevertheless. 

I  am  not  posted  in  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  Indian 
war  of  1856,  or  of  subsequent  wars  with  the  savages  of  Ore- 
gon.    The  hardy  pioneers  knew  how   to  fight  their  wily  foes, 
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whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  white  families.  In 
1856,  two  young  men,  Mitchell  Ingram  and  Edgar  Richey.  both 
bom  near  Salem.  Iowa,  then  living  here  in  this  valley,  volun- 
teered for  the  war.  The  former  was  helping  to  guard  some  In- 
dian prisoners  east  of  The  Dalles,  when  an  Indian  chief 
named  Peu-peu-mox-mox,  obtained  a  large  knife  by  stealth  and 
struck  at  him  ( M.  I.)  with  all  his  strength,  but  he  missed  his 
aim.  as  Ingram  slightly  moved  back,  the  knife  cutting  his  shirt 
in  front.  The  stroke  carried  the  savage  around,  his  back  to  his 
intended  victim,  and  ere  he  could  turn  to  strike  again,  the 
Iowa  boy.  as  brave  as  he,  struck  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  musket,  bending  it.  The  skull  of  the  chieftain 
gave  way  beneath  the  furious  stroke  that  sent  him  to  the  shades 
of  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers. 

The  few  families  then  living  in  this  valley  built  a  fort  near 
where  I  am  writing,  for  their  safety  in  case  of  being  attacked 
by  Indians.  The  fort  was  standing  when  I  was  here  in  1873, 
but  has  since  been  torn  down.  It  was  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
with  suitable  portholes  for  defense.  Near  the  top  it  projected 
out  or  over  two  or  three  feet,  so  that  the  Indians  could  not 
e::::ly  scale  it.  The  fort  was  not  needed,  as  happily,  the  In- 
dians did  not  extend  their  depredations  to  this  peaceful  val- 
ley. Some  of  the  settlers  here,  as  well  as  in  other  localities, 
were  very  much  alarmed  and  moved  to  Portland  for  a  while 
for  greater  safety.  A  messenger  came  about  midnight,  one 
night,  to  warn  the  people  of  this  neighborhood  to  move  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Portland,  that  the  Indians  were  massacreing  the 
whites  only  eight  or  ten  miles  away,  across  the  Columbia 
river.  The  most  of  the  settlers  thought  it  best  to  heed  the 
warning  rather  than  to  attempt  to  hold  the  little  fort  against, 
perhaps,  vastly  superior  number  of  savages.  Hence  they  moved 
to  Portland  to  stay  till  the  war  cloud  had  passed  over.  All 
went  except  James  Ingram  and  Stuart  Richey  and  their  fami- 
lies, who  refused  to  go,  as  they  did  not  seem  willing  to  give  up 
the  fort  nor  their  homes  to  the  marauding  Indians.  They  re- 
solved, that,  having  braved  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  cross- 
ing the  plains,  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  they  would 
not  leave  Pleasant  Valley,  but  that  they  would  stay  and  take 
the  consequences  and,  if  need  be,  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
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extremity.  They  were  not  willing  to  be  driven  off  by  the  hated 
Indians.  Had  the  red  warriors  been  united  under  some  able 
chief  like  Sitting  Bull,  they  might  have  annihilated  all  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Oregon,  as  they  were  mostly  widely  dispersed 
in  feeble  settlements. 

But  the  pioneers  were  brave  in  the  defense  of  their  homes 
against  fearful  odds  of  savages.  Their  hard-fought  battles  are 
over,  and  war  no  longer  summons  them  to  the  gory  fight  in 
the  wilderness. 

Since  the  famous  march  of  General  Howard  and  his  brave 
band,  a  march  of  2,180  miles  eastward  over  mountains  and  deso- 
late regions,  in  pursuit  of  the  war-loving  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
kd  by  their  daring  chiefs  Joseph,  we  have  little  cause  to  fear 
future  outbreaks  by  the  redskins.  Though  General  Howard's 
military  career  has  been  often  criticised  and  his  character  as- 
persed, yet  here  at  his  home  his  laurels  are  green,  and  he  is 
regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  mountains,  who,  with  his  little 
army,  achieved  prodigies  of  valor  in  pursuing  the  hostile  Nez 
Perces,  driving  them  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains 
and  pressing  them  closely  to  where  General  Miles  defeated 
and  conquered  them.  So  close  was  General  Howard  in  pursuit 
that  he  and  a  few  of  his  men  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Joseph  and  his  band  of  warriors  to  General  Miles. 
General  Howard's  achievements  are  now  historic. 

'^See  the  page  of  history  glowing 
With  the  record  of  his  fame." 

JAMES    RICHEY. 

AN  OREGON  FARM. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  March  24.  1878. 

To  the  Editoi"  of  The  Gazette: 

A  brief  description  of  the  farm  where  I  make  my  temporary 
home  may  interest  some  of  your  rural  readers.  It  is  Stuart 
Richey's  farm,  situated  in  Pleasant  Valley,  about  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Portland.  It  consists  of  160  acres,  a  portion  of 
which  is  in  Clackamas  county,  the  county  line  passing  through 
it.     Twenty-five  years  ago,  iti  the  spring  of  1853,  it  was  settled. 
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Then,  indeed,  it  was  a  wild  place  in  the  wilderness.  A  few 
white  families  settled  this  valley  then,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  who  had  traveled  together  across  the  plains.  They  were 
sometimes  visited  by  the  nomad  natives.  Sometimes  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  these  woods  were  broken  by  the  howling  of  wolves 
or  by  the  screams  of  the  panther,  then  so  numerous  here.  For 
many  years  those  pioneers  toiled  in  opening  their  farms  and 
building  houses. 

In  early  times  my  brother  Stuart  Richey  purchased  some 
other  land  besides  the  160  acres  he  owned  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  congress.  Then  each  man  having  a  wife  was  entitled  to  200 
acres,  but  if  a  man  was  so  unfortunate  to  lose  his  wife  before 
starting  or  on  the  plains  he  was  allowed  but  160  acres.  This 
seemed  unjust  and  hard.  The  farm  where  I  now  reside  is  noted 
for  its  splendid  varieties  of  fruits  that  annually  grow  in  an 
orchard  of  1,200  trees  or  more  that  are  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  yield  of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  is  astonishing 
to  persons  who  have  lived  in  countries  where  fruits  are  gener- 
ally scarce  and  the.  crops  uncertain.  During  all  the  past  win- 
ter we  have  had  an  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  besides 
wagon  loads  of  them  we've  hauled  to  market.  He — ^my  brother 
— now  has  nearly  or  quite  a  wagon  load  of  the  large  pound 
pears  on  hand,  they  having  kept  good  and  sound  all  winter. 
They  grow  to  a  great  size.  I  weighed  two  of  them,  one  weigh- 
ing five  pounds  and  the  other  seven  pounds,  being  twelve 
pounds.  But  pears  sometimes  grow  larger  than  these  two. 
Apples,  too,  often  attain  an  enormous  size,  larger  than  any  I 
have  seen  yet.  I  saw  one  here  that  measured  14  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; but  some  grow  larger.  Besides  raising  apples  and 
pears,  he  raises  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  blackberries,  etc,  all 
that  one  could  wish.  Now  his  orchard  is  blooming  out  as  if 
it  were  the  middle  of  May;  the  peach  trees  now  bloom  in  all 
their  beauty;  the  spring  is  as  warm  and  delightful  as  we  could 
wish,  and  countless  flowers  adorn  the  earth  and  the  birds  sing 
sweetly. 

None  of  the  kinds  of  trees  that  grow  in  Illinois  and  Iowa — 
except  the  cedar — are  indigenous  to  Oregon.  While  I  was  teach- 
ing in  Illinois  I  sent  by  express  rootlets  and  seeds  of  various 
kinds    of    trees    and    shrubs    to    Stuart    Richey,    who    caretully 
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planted  them;  he  can  now  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  growing  on  his  farm  than  any  one  else  that  I 
know  in  Oregon.  They  are  exotic  trees  to  native  Oregonians 
who  regard  them  as  curiosities.  They  remind  pioneers  of  their 
native  forests  in  states  far  east. 

"Plant  with  the  plow  and  spade, 

Plant  with  a  lavish  hand, 
Plant  both  for  fruit  and  shade. 

Plant  blessings  o'er  the  land. 
Adorn  each  glen  with  beauty, 

Make  every  hill  top  green; 
For  lo!  it  is  but  duty 

To  let  our  light  be  seen. 
Then  future  sons  of  toil 

Will  emulate  the  plan. 
And  as  they  till  the  soil. 

Regard  the  coming  man. 
Go  thou  and  plant  a  tree. 

Then  plant  a  hundred  more; 
Yea,  plant  from   sea  to  sea 

And  plant  on  every  shore." 

I  know  of  no  other  state  where  vegetables  and  flowers  flour- 
ish so  well  as  in  Oregon,  where  they  grow  so  luxuriantly  with 
so  little  culture.  Here  vegetables,  like  the  fruits,  last  the  year 
round.  On  this  farm  we  have  plenty  of  vegetables  some  of 
which  grew  green  all  winter,  such  as  cabbages,  rutabagas,  on- 
ions, parsnips,  carrots,  etc.  Flowers  of  various  kinds  now 
bloom  in  the  garden,  exhaling  their  sweetness  on  the  breath  of 
spring.    Truly,  this  is  a  land  of  flowers. 

The  house  here  is  a  two-story  frame,  containing  six  rooms. 
Besides  the  dwelling  house  there  are  two  barns,  one  blacksmith 
shop,  one  house  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  several  other 
buildings,  altogether  making  quite  a  collection  of  houses,  all 
very  useful  during  the  rainy  winters.  Farmers  often  build  long 
shed-looking  buildings,  open  at  the  end,  in  which  they  keep 
their  wagons,  plows,  etc.,  secure  from  the  rains  and  some  have 
shops  in  those  long  houses  where  they  work  during  the  wet 
weather.     The  proprietor  of  the  farm  which  I   have  been  try- 
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ing  to  describe,  being  naturally  apt  in  mechanism,  does  all  of 
his  mechanical  work  in  wood  and  iron. 

Adjoining  Stuart  Richey's  farm  is  the  farm  of  320  acres, 
lately  belonging  to  my  brother,  Caleb  Richey,  deceased.  Much 
that  T  have  written  about  the  former  farm,  applies  to  this  home- 
stead, so  that  I  need  not  be  tedious  in  my  description  of  it. 
Besides  a  suitable  dwelling  house,  there  are  two  barns  and 
other  needed  buildinfifs.  A  good  orchard,  gardens  and  plenty 
of  farming  land,  make  it  a  valuable  place.  It  was  settled  in 
pioneer  times,  namely  in  the  spring  of  1853  by  Caleb  Richey, 
where  he  lived  nearly  22  years,  dying  November  28,  1875.  He 
left  his  family  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  two  boys- 
one  a  young  man — being  energetic  and  industrious  have  pushed 
the  work  of  the  farm  right  along,  so  that  the  deeply  bereaved 
family  are  still  prosperous.  Two  of  the  girls  are  now  teachers 
and  both  popular  as  queens  or  sovereigns  of  the  school  room. 
A  younger  girl  helps  her  ma  to  do  the  housework.  One  girl 
died  on  the  plains  in  1852,  and  since  then  two  other  girls  have 
passed  away.  Their  father  has  joined  them  in  the  spirit  world. 
Many  of  the  pioneers  are  gone.  Their  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
over.  They  sleep  in  the  soil  of  this  far  distant  clime.  Their 
cotemporaries  who  with  them  crossed  the  plains,  are  now  grow- 
ing old,  their  eyelids  are  heavy.  Their  eyes  are  dim,  as  they 
tread  the  vale  of  years.  Their  bedtime  of  life  draweth  nigh, 
when  they  too  must  sleep  in  that  bed  of  earth  in  which  nations 
slumber.  I  saw  my  brother,  Caleb  Richey,  for  the  last  time, 
wheft  I  visited  Oregon  in  1873.  Would  he  had  lived  that  I 
could  have  seen  him  again  as  I  saw  him  in  1873,  when  with  him 
I  talked  over  the  things  of  long  ago,  of  the  days  of  our  boy- 
hood and  youth!  Those  days  were  too  bright  and  joyous  to 
last.  Youthful  pleasures  pass  away.  We  remember  them  as 
faded  flowers.  I  first  saw  his  grave  on  the  15th  of  last  No- 
vember, where  he  rests  in  peace  by  the  grave  of  his  little  girl, 
Clara,  in  the  Powell  Valley  cemetery. 

JAM£S  RICHEY. 
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FIR  AND  OTHER  TREES  OF  OREGON. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Multnomah  Co.,  Oregon,  April  12,  1878. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette: 

Nothing  seems  so  wonderful  to  newcomers  here  as  the  giant 
towering  and  evergreen  fir  trees  of  Oregon.  Never  before  had 
they  looked  upon  such  tall,  gigantic  trees,  some  being  200  and 
300  feet  high.  It  is  a  saying  that  a  newcomer  has  to  look  up 
twice  before  he  can  see  the  tops  of  them.  They  grow  very  up- 
right and  very  thick,  making  a  dense,  gloomy  forest,  almost 
shutting  out  all  sunshine  from  the  ground,  gloomy  during  the 
brightest  days.  How  lonely  one  feels  in  wandering  through 
such  a  forest  where  one  vast  solitude  reigns  in  primeval  gran- 
deur! The  trees  stand  so  close  that  a  team  and  wagon  could 
not  find  space  or  room  sufficient  for  traveling.  Making  roads 
cost  much  labor  and  time  in  such  dense  woods.  The  firs  grow 
very  erect,  straight  as  the  hands  of  nature  could  plant  them. 
Their  roots  spread  out,  but  have  a  very  shallow  hold  of  the 
ground,  being  near  the  surface.  Standing  so  perpendicularly 
like  monuments,  they  rest  all  their  immense  weight  on  their 
bases  on  the  solid  earth,  and  hence  there  is  but  little  strain  or 
purchase  on  the  roots,  like  there  ever  is  on  the  roots  of  crooked 
or  leaning  trees.  Where  firs  have  been  blown  down  a  person 
can  see  how  near  the  surface  and  how  widely  extended  their 
roots,  and  what  a  shallow  depth  of  earth  was  torn  up  with  them, 
like  a  short  section  or  cut  of  a  great  log.  There  are  not  many 
limbs  near  the  earth,  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  kinds  of 
timber  growing  close  together  denude  themselves  of  their 
lower  limbs,  and  grow  tall  as  if  ambitious  to  climb,  and  the 
firs  outclimb  them  all.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  any  crooks, 
up^l''  knots  or  hollows  in  the  firs;  nothing  to  mar  their  tower- 
ing symmetrical  beauty.  Some  have  short  stubs  or  remains  of 
old  limbs  on  the  main  trunks,  but  they  do  not  spoil  much  the 
value  of  the  trees  for  making  good  lumber.  But  generally  their 
trunks  are  limbless,  tapering  but  little,  so  that  often  a  wood- 
man can  cut  ten  or  a  dozen  rail  cuts  or  sawlogs  from  a  single 
tree,  but  perhaps  on  an  average  he  could  cut  about  seven  or 
eight  cuts  per  tree.  The  lowest  limbs  of  the  firs  are  the  long- 
est, the  limbs  becoming  shorter  higher  up,  till  the  tops  become 
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cone-shaped  or  pointed.  So  close  and  so  many  are  the  limbs, 
like  50  many  roofs  rising  one  above  another,  that  they  keep  off 
quite  heavy  rains,  so  the  newly-arrived  emigrants  can  find  a 
temporary  shelter  under  such  an  ample  canopy  instead  of  pitch- 
ing their  tents.  But  the  long  continuous  rains  penetrate  and 
soak  through  this  great  awning  of  nature,  often  the  covert  of 
animals.  Those  tall  trees  bend  graceful!}-  before  the  winds,  that 
rustling  among  their  branches,  sound  a  little  like  the  falling  of 
rain.  I  think  that  such  tall  and  shallow  rooted  trees  could  not 
long  withstand  the  winds  and  storms  of  Iowa.  Here  there  are 
no  tornadoes  to  destroy  the  magnificent  forests.  But  fire  some- 
times proves  destructive  to  vast  bodies  of  timber,  burning  the 
tops  of  the  trees  or  the  limbs,  the  flames  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree,  spreading  before  the  breezes,  so  that  large  districts  arc 
burned  over  and  millions  of  stately  trees  destroyed.  The  trees 
being  resinous,  burn  easily.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  if 
there  were  severe  drouths  here,  and  the  sunshine  very  warm, 
like  the  climate  of  California,  and  if  it  were  as  windy  here  as 
in  Iowa,  that  wild,  destructive  flames  would  sweep  over  all  the 
timbered   regions  of  Oregon,  destroying  these   mighty  forests. 

The  burnt  districts  look  desolate  and  uninviting,  covered  with 
black  logs,  standing  trees  and  stumps,  charred  by  the  fire.  Yet 
thev  are  more  easily  settled  and  brought  into  cultivation  than 
are  the  green  woods.  It  is  a  terrible  task,  the  work  of  years, 
to  open  a  farm  in  such  dense  and  hea>-y  forests.  The  emi^rrant 
need  not  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  off  a  good  farm  merely  by 
the  use  of  the  axe,  chopping  down  and  chopping  up  the  trees 
like  the  emigrant  farmers  of  other  states  did  in  opening  up 
their  farms.  Here  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  clear 
off  a  farm  in  this  way.  The  farmer  uses  a  long  augur  instead 
of  the  axe,  and  bores  two  holes  into  the  tree  that  he  wishes  to 
destroy,  the  holes  opening  into  each  other,  and  then  applies 
fire,  so  that  the  resinous  firs  gradually  burn  down,  falling  with 
thundering  crashes.  In  the  same  way  fire  is  applied  to  the  fallen 
trees,  burning  them  into  part.*;,  so  that  the  charred  remains  of 
the  logs  are  rolled  together  and  burned.  Thus  acre  after  acre 
is  brought  into  cultivation.  Where  the  small  firs  and  other 
small  trees  stand  very  densely  thick,  people  slash  or  cut  them 
with  axes  till  they  cover  the  ground  with  one  immense  brush 
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heap.  The  slashing  being  done,  the  cut  bushes  are  left  to  dry 
or  season  till  July  or  August,  when  fire  is  applied  to  them, 
when  they  burn  off  like  prairie  grass.  This  is  a  much  better 
and  quicker  way  of  clearing  off  those  almost  impenetrable 
thickets  than  the  slow  process  of  grubbing  or  digging  them  out 
of  the  ground.  Chinese  laborers  are  often  employed  in  clearing 
lands  as  they  work  much  cheaper  than  white  men.  I  fancy 
that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gazette  would  like  to  look  upon 
the  big  trees  of  Oregon.  When  I  was  here  in  1873  I  helped  to 
measure  two  monarch  firs;  one  measured  21  and  the  other  24 
feet  in  circumference,  being  respectively  seven  and  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  Of  course,  there  are  larger  trees  here  than  anv 
that  I  have  yet  seen 

It  seems  wrong  to  destroy  by  fire  so  many  millions  of  fine 
fir  trees,  which  if  sawed  into  lumber  would  amply  supply  the 
demand  for  lumber  in  states  where  timber  is  scarce  and  lumber 
an  object.  Unless  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  or  some  other 
railroad  is  built  to  connect  Oregon  with  the  states  and  terri- 
tories east  of  the  mountains,  we  can  have  no  market  east  for 
the  immense  lumber  interests  of  Oregon.  If  we  had  such  a 
road  east,  thousands  of  sawmills  would  soon  be  in  operation 
sawing  up  the  fine  firs,  pines,  etc.,  of  Oregon  to  supply  the 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  lumber  in  the  far  off  east. 
Lumbering  would  thus  soon  become  a  vast  lucrative  business, 
benefiting  millions  of  people.  Considerable  of  lumber  is  shipped 
from  Portland  and  other  points  on  ships  to  distant  parts,  for 
shipbuilding  and  other  purposes.  Here,  where  lumber  is  so 
good  and  so  abundant,  the  building  of  houses  and  barns  is  not 
very  expensive.  The  sawmills  at  Portland,  Oregon  City,  and 
other  towns,  do  an  immense  business  in  sawing  and  selling 
lumber. 

Nearly  all    the  trees  of  this   Northwest   Coast  are  different 

from  the  trees  of  Iowa  and   Illinois;   the  firs  being  the  most 

numerous.  There  are  not  many  pines  in  this  part  of  Oregon, 
but  there  are  many  stately  cedars,  some  several  feet  in  diameter, 

large  enough  for  good  sawlogs,  making  super-excellent  lumber. 

The  oaks,  ash  and  maples  here  are  different  from  trees  of  that 

name  in  Iowa.  Besides  those  species,  there  are  but  few  deciduous 

trees,  that  is,  trees  that  shed  their  leaves  every  autumn.    So  that 
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the  woods  are  everRreen,  and  hence  the  verdure  is  ever  blooming. 
In  clearing  land  here  one  feels  reluctant  to  cut  down  the  young 
and  beautiful  firs  and  cedars  that  would  be  so  highly  valued 
as  ornamental  trees  in  Iowa.  There  are  the  yew  tree,  laurel, 
chittim,  alder,  bearberry,  willows  of  several  kinds,  dogwood 
and  some  species  that  I  know  not  much  about,  besides  shrubs, 
such  as  filbert  or  hazel,  elder  bush,  wild  currant,  wild  goose- 
berry, salalberry,  salmonberry,  huckleberry,  etc.,  etc.  Here 
art  the  "continuous  woods*'  spoken  of  by  the  poet  so  long  ago. 
The  scenery  here  is  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  commensurate 
with  the  mighty  forests,  giant  mountains  and  rivers  of  Oregon. 

JAMES  RICHEY. 
East  Portland,   Oregon. 

ON  THE  PLAINS. 

Letter  From  Mrs.  Alfred  Stanton,  a  Well  Known  Pioneer  of 

Marion  County,  Oregon. 

May  9th,  1847. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  I  now  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  you  that  we  are  all  well  at  present  and  hope  these 
few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  We  are  now 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  St.  Joseph.  It  will  be  4  weeks 
tomorrow  since  we  left  home.  We  have  been  delayed  some  on 
account  of  our  company  behind.  The  roads  have  been  extremely 
good;  the  weather  fine.  We  could  have  traveled  it  to  St.  Jo- 
seph easily  in  four  weeks  and  a  half  if  we  had  not  laid  by  so 
much — as  much  as  4  days.  We  have  had  a  pleasant  journey. 
We  have  never  been  weary  and  tired  yet.  We  are  now  twenty- 
one  wagons  strong;  hundreds  behind  and  before.  We  have  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  food  for  our  cattle,  it  being  scarce  on  account 
of  such  an  emigration.  We  have  paid  from  5  to  10  cents  a  head 
for  hay  when  we  could  get  it.  Sometimes  went  without  any- 
thing; but  now,  since  the  fifth  of  May,  we  have  bad  plenty  of 
grass.  Our  cattle  look  well  as  when  we  started.  There  is  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  Mormons.  They  say  they  have  gone 
on  and  joined  three  tribes  of  Indians,  and  are  going  to  cut  us 
all  off.  They  are  raising  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  three 
hundred   have  volunteered   to  go  and  guard  us  through;  they 
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are  going  to  all  start  from  St.  Jbe.  We  have  not  heard  6f  any 
going  by  Council  Bluffs.  We  are  asked  a  great  many  times  if 
we  are  Mot-mons.  When  we  fell  ttiem  "no,"  they  say,  "I  know 
you  are,  but  you  woht  own  it.  Yotit*  wftgons  look  like  it."  And 
then  they  will  say,  "I  hope  ybu  aire  not;  for  this  toad  is  marked 
with  stolen  property  arid  all  mannet  of  wickedness." 

We  cotild  not  get  any  kind  of  accommodations  if  we  were 
known  to  be  Mormons.  Some  womld  tell  us  the  Mormons  will 
rob  you  before  yOu  get  half  way  thtough;  biit  we  are  not  afraid 
of  them.  We  tell  them  there  is  a  great  deal  done  on  theif 
(rfedit. 

It  has  been  a  very  backward  spring  hefe.  When  we  were 
in  Illinois  it  Was  as  forward  as  it  is  here.  Now  all,  except  wheat 
in  Iowa  and  Missoari,  looks  better  than  in  Illinois.  Some  are 
planting  corn  here  now,  and  corn  is  up  in  some  places.  Last 
Sunday  and  Monday  night  we  h&d  hard  ffosts.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  wild  fruit  in  this  cdiliitfy. 

The  people  look  course  and  plain  here^  but  appear  to  be 
clever.  Last  Saturday  we  laid  by  atid  the  mcil  went  six  miles 
to  a  town  on  the  Des  Moines  river — Keosauqua — and  bought 
provisions;  5  cents  a  pound  for  pork,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  flour.  7  cents  for  rice,  10  cents  for  sugar.  Then  we 
crossed  the  Des  Moines  at  lowaville,  1*?  miles  above.  The  wa- 
ter was  cleat*  iri  this  stfeatn,  and  vtty  shallow,  so  that  we  could 
have  taken  the  bed  of  the  k-iver  f<>r  our  road,  I  believe.  Here 
we  were  detained  half  a  day  on  account  of  some  blacksmithing. 
The  boys  and  girls  went  on  the  river  to  have  a  ride,  and  ran 
on  a  sand  bar.  They  thought  they  would  soon  get  over  that 
place  and  the  girls  pushed  and  the  boys  got  out  knd  pulled  and 
finally  the  boys  had  to  carry  the  girls  to  shore.  You  may  guess 
the  rest  laughed.  So  much  for  that  place,  and  a  poor  little 
place  it  was. 

Well  it  is  getting  so  dark  in  my  wagon»  I  must  wait  until 
morning  to  finish. 

May  lOth.^-Another  pleasant  morning.  Tomorrow  makes  me 
32.  Lydia  has  had  the  chills  off  and  on  ever  since  we  left 
home,  and  two  weeks  before.  Some  othets  complaining  this 
morning — myself  a  little  headache.  The  water  has  been  very 
bad    for    more    than    a    hundred    miles — scarcely    anything    but 
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slough  holes — enough  to  make  the  cattle  sick.  I  want  very 
much  to  see  you  all.  I  saw  all  of  my  relatives  but  Alpheus  and 
Eleanor  and  Cynthia  and  children.  Perhaps  you  often  pity  our 
condition,  but  it  has  not  been  pitiable  yet;  so  far  it  has  been 
pleasant.  WeVe  not  had  any  company  but  our  Laporte  friends, 
except  for  two  nights.  To  do  our  Laporte  boys  justice,  I  must 
say  they  are  a  fine,  'decent  set  of  fellows — very  unlike  our 
$uckers.  When  they  stop  at  night  they  have  their  jug  and 
cards  and  fiddles  and  they  are  a  rough  set.  1  think  it  will.be 
disagreeable  traveling  in  a  large  company  which  we  have  avoid- 
ed until  now.  Nothing  more  of  interest  now,  as  I  have  to  close 
my  letter  before  we  start.  The  cattle  are  coming  now,  so  my 
opportunity  for  writing  is  poor,  as  I  have  to  write  on  a  small 
box  in  the  wagon  with  every  kind  of  noise  around  me;  but  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  as  I  did  not  see  you  before  I 
started.  Forgive  my  scribbling  for  I  have  written  the  most  of 
it  with  the  oxen  hitched  to  the  wagon.  I  am  writing  now  and 
hope  you  will  all  get  ready  by  next  spring  and  come.  Fare- 
well.    Remember,  I  am  your  affectionate  sister. 

PHEBE  STANTON. 

To  Alpheus,  Waggoner,  Eleanor,  Benajah  and  Cyntha  Stanton. 

TWfe  girls  wanted  me  to  tell  you  all  very  much,  and  sent  their 
love  to  you  all.  Alfred  sends  his  love  to  all.  He  is  on  a  high 
hill  and  cannot  leave  his  oxen  long  enough  to  write,  and  we 
will  soon  start. 

I  want  some  of  you  to  write  to  Oregon  City.  Perhaps  we 
may  get  it  when  we  arrive  there.  I  shall  want  a  letter  from 
home  very  badly. 

May  the  12th,  at  night. — I  did  not  come  to  a  postoffice  as 
soon  as  I  expected.  I  told  you  of  what  fine  roads  we  had,  but 
now  I  will  tell  of  what  bad  roads  we  have  had.  We  have  been 
crossing  the  three  branches  of  Grand  river,  all  the  way  through 
thick  timber  and  barrens  togather  and  on  the  eleventh  at  night 
it  commenced  raining  when  we  were  camped  on  the  bank  of 
the  first  branch  and  it  rained  all  night.  Next  morning  the 
ground  was  covered  with  water,  and  the  folks  that  laid  in  the 
tents  were  almost  drowned.  Some  wrung,  their  beds,  some  laid 
them  on  brush  to  drain  the  water  off  which  was  half-shoe  deep. 
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Then  we  traveled  25  miles  over  the  worst  road  I  ever  traveled 
in  my  life.  Sometimes  the  wheels  rolled  on  the  ground;  some- 
times the  wagons  stood  on  two  wheels,  and  sometimes  on  one 
end.  We  overtook  5  more  wagons  and  after  26  wagons  have 
passed,  I  cannot  compare  the*  road  to  anything  you  ever  saw. 
Now  we  are  safe  over  the  last  branch,  and  what  is  ahead,  I 
cannot  tell.     It  is  now  dark  again. 
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Deady,  Matthew  P.,  Associate  Judge,  Oregon  Territory, 
1853-1859;  United  States  District  Judge,  District  of  Oregon, 
1859  to  date  of  death  in  1893. 

Farrar,  William  H.,  Mayor  of  Portland,  1862. 

Grover,  L.  F.,  member  of  Legislature  several  terms;  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  1859;  Governor,  September  14,  1870-Feb- 
ruary,  1877;  United  States  Senator,  March  4,  1879-March 
3,   1885. 

Kelly,  James  K.,  United  States  Senator,  March  4,  1871- 
March  3,  1877;  Chief  Justice,  1878-1880. 

Logan,  David,  Mayor  of  Portland,  1863. 

•Mc Bride,  John  R.,  State  Senator,  1860;  member  of  Congress, 
March  4,  1863-March  3,  1865;  Chief  Justice  of  Idaho  Territory, 
February  28,   1865. 

McCormick,  Stephen  J.,  Mayor  of  Portland,  1859. 

Prim,  Paige  P.,  Chief  Justice,  1879-1880. 

•Shattuck,  Erasmus  D.,  Associate  Justice  for  many  years; 
Chief  Justice,  1866-1868. 

Smith,  Delazon,  United  States  Senator,  February  14,  1859- 
March   3,    1859. 

Williams,  George  H.,  Chief  Justice,  1853-1859;  United  States 

Senator,  March  4,   1865-March  3,  1871;  one  of  the  Joint  High 

•  •  ■■  • 

Commissioners  in  settling  the  "Alabama  Claims,"  1871;  United 
States  Attorney-General,  1872-1875;  Mayor  of  Portland,  1903- 
1904. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  April  11,  1910. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  rooms  of  President  Frederick  V.  Hoi- 
man,  501-506  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  arrange  for  the 
annual  reunion  of  1910 — the  thirty-eighth. 

Present:  Frederick  V.  Holman,  1852,  Portland,  Presi- 
dent; P.  H.  D'Arcy,  1857,  Salem,  Vice  President;  George 
H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary;  Robert  A.  Miller, 
1854,  Corresponding  Secretary;  John  W.  Minto,  1848,  and 
Nathan  H.  Bird,  1846,  Portland,  Directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  order  of  business  was  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  and,  upon  motion  of  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  was  adopted : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Committee: 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
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After  considerable  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Himes. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Miller,  Wednesday,  June  22.  1010.  was 
voted  to  be  the  date  of  the  Reunion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D'Arcy,  of  Salem,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Miller,  Portland  was  chosen  as  the  place  at  which  to  hold 
the  Reunion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes.  seconded  bv  Mr.  Minto.  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Grubbs,  1852,  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  annual 
address,  his  subject  to  be  the  "Early  Schools  of  Oregon." 

On  motion  bv  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Bird,  Rev. 

^  '  * 

David  Baxter  Gray,  1851,  Portland,  was  chosen  lo  act  as 
Chaplain. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  bv  Mr.  D'Arcv. 
Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  Portland,  was  appointed  Grand  Mar- 
shal, with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  be  composed  of  Mr.  Himes,  Mr.  Holman  and 
Mr.   Miller. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D'Arcv  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
Himes,  Holman  and  J.  D.  Lee  should  act  as  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music  and  all  other  matters,  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on 
Transportation,  also  the  Committee  on  Invitations 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Magers, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  1845,  was  selected  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with  power  to  select  her 
own  assistants. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1910  printed,  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programmes,  announce- 
ments, etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  June  22.  1910. 

Beginning  with  a  grand  assembly  in  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, at  which  the  annual  address  was  delivered,  following 
which  came  an  automobile  ride  throughout  the  city  and 
thence  to  the  Armory,  where  a  banquet  was  served,  and 
ending  with  the  annual  business  meeting  and  "campfire" 
gathering  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  Portland  to- 
day paid  honor  to  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  fully  fourteen  hundred 
people  gathered  together  for  the  occasion,  coming  from  all 
over  the  West.  Men  and  women,  gray-haired  and  bent  with 
age,  who  blazed  the  trail  and  brought  the  first  civilization 
to  this  then  wild  country,  were  the  guests  of  Portland,  and 
right  royally  were  they  received  and  entertained. 

It  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  year  for  the  "boys'*  of 
the  early  days  in  Oregon.  The  Masonic  Temple  was 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  Armory  was  filled  with 
hungry  visitors  who  were  given  a  repast  such  as  will  be  a 
cherished  memory  to  all  those  who  attended. 

To  every  man  must  come  the  time  when  he  feels  that 
one  of  the  turnstiles  of  life  has  been  passed,  when,  by  some- 
thing accomplished  or  by  the  occurence  of  some  circum- 
stance, the  time  will  always  remain  in  his  memory.  To  hun- 
dreds of  Oregon's  pioneers  such  a  time  came  yesterday, 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  programme,  the  visitors  were  met 
at  the  door  of  the  Masonic  Temple  by  automobiles  in  which 
they  were  transported  about  the  city.  This  noteworthy  ex- 
perience came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation requesting  Mayor  Simon  to  exert  his  influence 
with  the  Automobile  Club  of  Portland  to  that  end. 
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Gray-haired  women  and  men  trembled  with  suppressed 
excitement  when  they  were  told  that  the  big  touring  cars 
were  there  for  their  particular  use. 

"Yep,  I'm  a-goin'  to  ride  in  one  o'  them  pesky  things 
all  right/'  said  one  of  the  "boys."  "It's  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  but  I've  fit  Indians  and  I  guess  I  can  stand  the  excite- 
ment of  riding  in  this  thing." 

That  was  the  way  with  the  most  of  those  brave  old  men 
and  women.  It  was  all  new  to  them,  their  first  automobile 
experience. 

All  of  those  grand  old  men  and  women  were  given  "a 
ride,"  and  such  great  joy  as  they  felt  was  expressed  in  their 
faces,  which  literally  shone  with  happiness,  notwithstanding 
the  wrinkles  of  age. 

To  E.  Henry  Wemme  and  members  of  the  Portland 
Automobile  Club  must  be  given  a  great  deal  of  credit.  Mr. 
Wemme  was  right  on  the  spot,  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
helping  the  old  people  into  the  cars  and  sending  them  off 
on  the  greatest  "joy-ride"  of  their  lives.  President  M.  C. 
Dickinson,  of  the  Automobile  Club,  personally  drove  his 
machine,  carrying  loads  of  pioneers  back  and  forth. 

"Well,  if  we'd  a'  had  one  of  these  things  to  cross  the 
plains  in  the  early  days,  it  wouldn't  have  been  quite  so 
hard,"  was  a  sentence  heard  from  the  lips  of  many  of  the 
old-timers. 

The  annual  reunion  began  at  2  o'clock,  when  the  aged 
pioneers  assembled  at  the  Masonic  Temple.  They  were  wel- 
comed at  the  door  by  Grand  Marshal  Joseph  Buchtel  and 
a  large  corps  of  aides,  and  shown  the  way  to  the  auditor- 
ium above. 
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Long  before  the  hour  set  the  big  hall  was  filled  with 
people,  and  promptly  on  time  the  exercises  were  begun. 
Frederick  V.  Holman,  President  of  the  Association,  called 
the  assembly  to  order  in  a  few  words,  after  which  Rev.  D. 
B.  Gray  delivered  the  invocation,  asking  a  blessing  on  those 
gray  heads  gathered  from  far  and  near. 

Joseph  Simon,  Mayor  of  Portland,  was  introduced  by 
President  Holman  to  give  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 
visiting  pioneers.  The  Mayor  spoke  in  happy  vein,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  auspicious  circumstances  that 
attend  the  opening  of  your  thirty-eighth  annual  reunion  of 
the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  State  of  Oregon,  and  with  pardon- 
able pride  we  assert  that  at  no  period  has  this  state  been 
more  prosperous  than  it  is  today. 

"Compare  its  present  condition — rich  in  resources,  beau- 
tiful in  landscape  and  fertile  in  soil,  its  great  highways  of 
commerce,  its  churches,  schools  and  universities — with  the 
conditions  of  the  country  that  confronted  you  pioneers 
when  your  feet  first  trod  Oregon's  soil !  How  should  any  of 
you  have  dreamed  at  that  time  what  this  country  was  des- 
tinied  to  become? 

"1  congratulate  .this  Association  upon  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  Reunion,  and  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land, I  welcome  you  one  and  all  and  extend  most  cordial 
greetings." 

In  response  to  the  Mayor's  address  of  welcome,  Mr. 
Frederick  V.  Holman,  President  of  the  Association,  said: 
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Mr.  Mayor,  Oregon  Pioneers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  and  as  its  presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  thank  the  mayor  of  Portland  for  his  kindly  wel- 
come to  the  Association  and  to  its  members,  many  of  whom  are 
Oregon  pioneers.  For  many  years  the  people  of  Portland  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  these  pioneers  by  generous  contribu- 
tions to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  women  of  Portland  have  gladly  prepared  and  managed  the 
annual  banquet.  There  has  been  on  each  and  all  of  these  occasions 
a  kindly  and  heartfelt  welcome  and  a  showing  of  esteem,  regard 
and  affection  for  those  who  found  or  made  the  way  over  the  plains 
and  mountains,  made  their  homes  here,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  assisted  in  its  civilization  and  present 
prosperity. 

I  speak  of  this  not  as  personal  to  me,  for,  while  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associati6n  for  many  years,  I  am 
not  a  pioneer  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word.  I  was  born  in 
Oregon,  and  my  parents  were  pioneers  of  1846,  and  my  grand- 
father, John  Holman,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1843.  There  are 
certain  rules  by  which  persons  may  become  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  that  does  not  make  them  pioneers.  That  is  a  title  of 
honor — not  an  honorary  degree — a  title  which  cannot  be  conferred 
by  constitutions,  public  or  private,  nor  by  statutes,  nor  by  initiative 
petitions,  nor  by  higher  institutions  of  learning  who  have  the  right 
to  confer  degrees.  It  is  not  acquired  by  being  a  member  of  a 
pioneer  association  or  society;  it  is  an  honor  which  cannot  be  con- 
ferred; it  had  to  be  earned  by  being  in  fact  an  Oregon  pioneer. 
Originally,  the  word  "pioneer"  was  a  military  term  applied  to  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  march  before  an  army,  to  make  and  repair 
the  roads,  and  to  clear  the  way  from  obstructions  and  perform 
other  work  to  assist  the  progress  of  the  soldiers  who  fought.  But 
in  civil  life,  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  those  who  go  early  to  a 
new  country  to  find  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  others  to  follow,  to 
begin  the  work  of  civilizing  the  wild  land,  and  then  to  assist  in  its 
upbuilding  into  communities  and  as  a  commonwealth.  As  the  trials 
and   tribulations   of  being   an   Oregon   pioneer   are   over,   and   the 
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name  is  now  one  so  honorable  and  entitles  its  holder  to  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  Oregonians  and  of  all  respecters  of  patriotism, 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  I  regret  to  see  occasionally 
in  the  newspapers  in  the  notices  of  deaths  of  respected  men  and 
women  who  have  lived,  in  some  instances,  many  years  in  Oregon, 
who  are  called  pioneers  in  these  notices,  but  who  are  not  Oregon 
Pioneers,  and  who  are  not  even  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association.  It  sometimes  seems  strange  that  these  so-called  pio- 
neers— men  and  women  of  the  'sixties,  the  'seventies,  the  'eighties, 
and  the  'nineties — are  not  also  called  Oregon  Indian  War  Veterans, 
for  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  so  called  as  to  be  given  the 
name  and  title  of  Oregon  pioneer.  Possibly,  some  of  these  ac- 
counts are  furnished  by  sorrowing  relatives  to  secure  some  re- 
flected but  imaginary  glory  for  themselves.  It  is  a  curious  phase 
of  the  human  mind  to  try  to  honor  the  dead  with  a  false  pretense. 

Those  were  great  things  the  Oregon  pioneers  did;  they  found 
and  made  the  way  to  Oregon;  they  surmounted  every  obstacle  and 
overcame  every  difficulty;  they  assisted  in  saving  to  the  United 
States  the  part  of  the  Oregon  country  south  of  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  by  their  indomitable  will,  their  courage,  their  per- 
severance, their  patriotism,  and  by  coming  to  Oregon.  They  made 
the  Willamette  Valley,  which  was  the  habitat  of  Indians,  into  a  land 
of  American  homes,  humble,  indeed,  at  first,  but  nevertheless  homes, 
for  themselves  and  their  families  and  abiding  places  for  those  who 
came  later.  Even  the  commonplaces  of  those  pioneer  days  are  now 
lighted  with  a  gleam  of  romance,  as  the  tribulations  of  those  days 
are  being  forgotten.  These  pioneer  men  and  women — for  the 
women  are  entitled  to  praise  and  to  be  remembered  as  well  as  the 
men — are  worthy  of  the  honors  which  belong  to  them  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  heroic  days  of  Oregon.  Heroes  and  heroines  they 
were  and  are  in  civil  life,  the  winners  and  makers  of  Oregon.  They 
are  all  the  more  deserving  to  be  so  known,  because  they  did  not 
fully  realize  what  great  things  they  really  were  doing.  They  strove, 
they  suffered,  they  persisted,  quietly  but  effectively,  but  they  accom- 
plished. 
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These  once  sturdy  men  and  women,  young  then,  are  old  now; 
every  year  their  number  is  fewer.  We  have  given  up  the  marching 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  for  feet  which  never 
faltered  in  the  long  march  of  five  or  six  months  along  the  rough 
Oregon  trail  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  now  become  weary  in  walk- 
ing a  few  blocks  on  Portland's  paved  streets.  Their  willing  hands, 
which  assisted  in  the  upbuilding  of  Oregon,  are  tired  now.  God 
bless  these  weary  feet  and  these  tired  hands  that  have  done  so  much 
for  Oregon,  and  which  all  too  soon  will  be  at  rest.  Today,  the 
people  of  Oregon  bow  their  heads  in  respect  and  reverence  to  its 
true  pioneers.  As  long  as  there  are  any  of  them  living.  Portland 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  and  entertain  these  survivors  here.  It  will 
be  only  a  few  years  when  these  pioneers  will  all  have  passed  away, 
leaving  to  their  descendants  and  to  the  people  of  Oregon  the  herit- 
age of  lives  well  spent,  of  duty  well  done. 

While  what  these  Oregon  pioneers  were  and  what  they  did  will 
be  remembered  and  treasured  by  their  descendants  and  by  all  who 
know  the  history  of  Oregon,  it  is  well  often  to  speak  of  them,  not 
that  we,  but  lest  others,  do  not  know,  or,  knowing,  forget.  It  is 
well,  too,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  to 
recall  the  one  great  heroic  and  historic  man  who,  mentally  and 
physically,  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  of  his  contempo- 
raries; the  greatest  of  all  Oregon  citizens,  the  Father  of  Oregon, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  humanitarians.  Dr.  John  McLoughlin. 

These  old  pioneers  do  not  neofl  to  be  reminded  of  him.  for,  from 
their  own  experiences,  they  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and 
what  he  did  for  them  and  theirs.  There  are  present  sorne  of  the 
pioneers  of  1843,  whose  lives  he  saved  from  massacre  by  the  In- 
dians; there  are  many  present  who  personally,  or  whose  ancestors, 
were  saved  from  suffering  and  want,  and  whose  needs  were  sup- 
plied by  his  humanity.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  live  and  to  pros- 
per in  Oregon  by  his  fostering  care.  There  are  grandfathers  and 
gfreat-grandfathers  still  living  in  Oregon  whose  children's  lives  were 
saved  through  the  care  and  attention  given  by  his  commands.  These 
pioneers  and  their  descendants  can  never  forget  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlin, whose  loving  kindness  and  humanity  were  Christlike. 
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These  themes  are  so  pleasing  that  one  might  expatiate  on  them 
for  the  whole  time  allowed  for  these  exercises.  I  have  already  taken 
more  time  than  was  intended  to  be  allowed  me  to  respond  to  the 
welcome  of  the  mayor  and  to  greet  the  Oregon  pioneers. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  you  Oregon  pioneers  a  heartfelt  welcome 
and  say,  God  bless  you,  one  and  all.    May  each  of  you  live  long  and 
give  the  people  of  Oregon  an  annual  pleasure  in  entertaining  you 
as  you  so  truly  deserve. 

Thomas  W.  Prosch,  of  Seattle,  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Pioneer  Association,  conveyed  the  fraternal  greet- 
ings of  that  body  as  follows: 

Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  come  to  me  to  stand 
upon  an  Oregon  platform.  That  those  before  me  on  this  occasion 
should  be  pioneers  is  extremely  gratifying.  I  congratulate  myself 
upon  this  fact.  Above  all  other  people  I  respect,  regard  and  re- 
vere the  pioneers  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  That  I  should  be 
considered  worthy  of  place  among  their  numbers,  among  your  num- 
bers, with  my  small  measure  of  qualification,  is  to  me  cause  of  con- 
stant amazement.    I  am  rejoiced,  however,  that  it  is  so. 

Pioneers  of  Oregon :  Your  people  were  our  people  in  the  earlier 
days;  your  acts  were  our  acts;  your  teachings  and  your  examples 
were  our  teachings  and  our  examples.  Sixty  years  ago  we  were 
Northern  Oregon  locally,  but  politically  and  generally  to  all  the 
world  you  and  we  together  were  one  and  the  same  Oregon  We 
had  the  same  history,  the  same  interests,  the  same  antecedents  and 
the  same  aspirations.  All  that  led  to  our  separation  was  the  im- 
mensity of  our  area,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfactory  state  gov- 
ernment in  a  sparsely  populated  region,  approximating  half  a  millioii 
square  miles.  In  the  separation  was  the  utmost  good  feeling,  ac- 
companied by  sincere  regret  for  the  necessity.  We  have  sinco 
watched  your  upward  and  onward  course  with  the  eye  of  filial  affec- 
tion. We  have  been  glad  when  you  were  glad.  We  have  been 
proud,  and  are  proud,  of  every  step  in  advance  in  any  part  of  "Old 
Oregon.'' 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Our  Association,  in  your  daughter  state 
to  the  north,  is  niodeled  after  your  own.  You  people,  of  our  mother 
state  to  the  south,  have  shown  us  the  way  to  go,  and  we  have  gone. 
What  you  have  thought  wise  and  well,  we  have  thought  wise  and 
well.  We  were,  near  you  physically,  and  we  wanted  to  be  near  you 
otherwise.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  Associations  is 
that  caused  by  the  conditions  connected  with  their  separate  ad- 
missions to  statehood.  Washington  was  forty  years  behind  Oregon 
in  this  matter.  Our  pioneer  period,  therefore,  is  brought  to  a  later 
date  than  your  own,  though  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  pioneers 
of  as  early  dates  as  any  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Pioneers:    We  extend  to  you  our  greetings.     We  wish  you  well 
individually  and  collectively.    We  hope  to  have  you  with  us  at  our 
reunions.    You  will  always  be  welcome,  warmly  welcome.    All  will 
be  free  to  you  as  to  us.     It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you,  to 
hear  you,  to  have  you.    Come,  and  see  if  what  I  say  is  not  true. 

On  account  of  physical  inability,  Professor  Frank  H. 
Grubbs  could  not  be  present  to  deliver  the  annual  address, 
which  was  prepared  by  him.  Consequently  he  delegated  J. 
D.  Lee,  an  ex-president  of  the  Association,  and  a  life-long 
friend,  to  read  the  address,  the  title  of  which  was  "Reminis- 
cences of  the  Early  Schools  of  Oregon."  The  story  told 
by  Professor  Grubbs  was  unusually  interesting  and  was 
full  of  valuable  historical  allusions.  In  a  clear  voice  which 
could  be  heard  over  the  entire  hall,  Mr.  Lee  delivered  the 
address,  and  it  was  listened  to  very  attentively. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  little  time  was  spent  in 
old-time  greetings,  and  at  4:00  p.  m.  the  announcement 
was  made  that  "dinner  was  ready."  At  that  the  assembly 
marched  in  irregular  squads  to  the  Armory. 

The  "hi-yu-muck-a-muck,"  always  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association, 
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large  cakes,  bushels  of  small  cakes,  sixty  gallons  of  ice- 
cream, a  wagon-load  of  bread  and  a  river  of  coffee.  The 
table  service  included  1400  tumblers,  1400  cups  and  saucers, 
1800  plates,  170  butter  dishes,  210  sugar  bowls,  130  small 
pitchers,  160  large  pitchers,  180  salad  bowls,  712  platters, 
1400  sets  of  knives  and  forks  and  as  many  spoons. 

All  the  food  was  donated.  Cannerymen  furnished  the 
salmon,  which  were  cooked  at  the  Portland  and  Oregon 
hotels  and  at  the  Arlington  and  Commercial  clubs.  The 
coffee  was  made  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Roberts,  of  Hood  River, 
who  has  made  coffee  for  each  banquet  for  eighteen  years. 

The  corps  of  waiters  was  made  up  of  120  volunteers 
from  the  pioneer  families  in  Portland  and  the  booths  where 
the  food  was  stored  required  the  services  of  fifty  more 
women.  In  all  two  hundred  were  kept  busy  all  day  pre- 
paring for  the  banquet  and  serving  it,  and  they  did  it  with- 
out the  slightest  confusion.  The  women  who  had  charge 
of  the  tables  have  taken  the  same  part  at  the  banquet  for 
many  years  and  have  systematized  the  work  until  it  is  up 
to  the  best  standard. 

The  decorations  were  beautiful  and  presented  a  pretty 
color  scheme  entirely  by  accident.  Women  in  charge  of 
each  table  selected  their  own  flowers  without  consulting 
the  others,  and  coincidently  the  tables  alternated  with  yel- 
low and  red  decorations. 

The  banquet  was  prepared  and  served  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  as  follows : 

President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  John  W.  Minto;  Secretary,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Cremen;  Treasurer,  Miss  Nannie  E.   Taylor;   Executive 
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Board,  Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  and  Mrs. 
Irving  W.  Pratt 

Table  No.  1. — Miss  Failing,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton: 
assistants,  Miss  May  Failing,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cabell,  Mrs.  M. 
Welch,  Mrs.  Henry  Huffman. 

Table  No.  2. — Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Kamm ;  assistants,  Miss  Inez  Barrett,  Miss  Madeline  Walk- 
er, Miss  Imogene  Raf fety,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McKinnon. 

Table  No.  3. — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Gillette;  assistants.  Miss  Grace  Lamberson,  Miss  C.  Lam- 
berson, Miss  Marie  Meussdorffer,  Preston  Gillette. 

Table  No.  4. — Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Spencer;  assistants,  Miss  Fay  C.  Himes,  Miss  Myrtle 
B.  Mof fett,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Spencer,  Miss  Ella  Brown. 

Table  No.  5. — Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  Irving  W. 
Pratt;  assistants,  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt,  Mrs.  Maud  Upton 
Scott,  Miss  Jessie  George,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Colton. 

Table  No.  6.— Mrs.  Milton  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  Grace  Watt- 
Ross;  assistants.  Miss  Josephine  Smith,  Mrs.  Allen  Ells- 
worth, Miss  Watt,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Table  No.  7.— Mrs.  Frank  M.  Warren,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rob- 
ertson; assistants.  Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Grace  War- 
ren, Miss  Nan  Robertson,  Miss  Mary  Robertson. 

Table  No.  8. — Mrs.  L.  A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd ; 
assistants.  Miss  C.  Flanders,  Miss  SalHe  Lewis,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Warrens,  Mrs.  John  E.  Cronan. 

Table  No.  9.— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Maud  Hughes,  Miss  Frances  Jeffery,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Letitia  McKinnon. 
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Table  No.  10.— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Wood- 
ward; assistants.  Miss  Mae  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gay, 
Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Mrs.  Allison. 

Table  No.  11. — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  McQure;  assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Miss  Lurah 
M.  Himes,  Miss  Jean  McClure,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Brown. 

Table  No.  12. — Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann;  as- 
sistants, Mrs.  Julius  Meier,  Mrs.  Fred  Seller,  Miss  Laura 
Northup,  Miss  Louisa  Bickel. 

Table  No.  13. — Mrs.  George  Taylor,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patter- 
son; assistants.  Miss  Blanche  Catlin,  Miss  Mary  A.  Adair, 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Sinnott,  Miss  Lucille  Parker. 

Table  No.  14. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Free- 
man; assistants,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Harder,  Miss  Lilian  Croas- 
man, Mrs.  Ben  Gadsby,  Mrs.  I.  G.  Davidson. 

Table  No.  15. — Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartman; 
assistants.  Miss  Elsa  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Myers,  Miss  Frances 
Gill,  Miss  Ethel  Thompson. 

Table  No.  16. — Mrs.  James  F.  Failing,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Crane;  assistants,  Mrs.  William  L.  Brewster,  Miss  Kate 
Failing,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Crane,  Miss  Elizabeth  Parker. 

Table  No.  17.— Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John 
McCraken ;  assistants.  Miss  Charlotte  Sherlock,  Miss  Weid- 
ler, Miss  Hurley,  Mrs.  Hattie  Pratt. 

Table  No.  18.— Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Miss  Lavilla  Hum- 
ason;  assistants,  Mrs.  James  Malarkey,  Miss  Hazel  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  I.  C.  Sandford,  Mrs.  Josephine  Arnold. 
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Table  No.  19.— Mrs.  William  D.  Fenton,  Mrs.  Otto 
Metschan;  assistants.  Miss  Clara  Wiley,  Mrs.  Edwin  Cas- 
well, Miss  Hazel  Morrow,  Miss  Nita  Matlock. 

Table  No.  20.— Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman; 
assistants,  Miss  Eleanor  Gile,  Miss  Crellin,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Laura  Murch. 

Booth  No.  1. — Bread,  biscuit,  cake,  etc. — Miss  Nannie 
E.  Taylor,  Chairman;  assistants.  Miss  Anna  M.  Cremen, 
Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Sigmund  Frank,  Miss  Lambert,  Miss  Hildegarde 
Plummer,  Miss  M.  Agnes  Kelley,  Miss  Linley  Morton, 
Miss  Bess  Bodman,  Miss  Plummer,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick, 
Mrs.  M.  Fleischner,  Mrs.  Bruce  L.  Carr. 

Booth  No.  2. — Meats,  fish,  salads,  etc. — Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  Chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs. 
Archie  L.  Pease,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Norman  Pease, 
Mrs.  B.  Trenkmann,  Mrs.  Berry,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Campbell, 
Miss  Matlock,  Miss  Morrow,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fulton,  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Irwin,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Charlton,  Miss  Gussie  Marshall,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Birdsall,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Malarkey. 

Booth  No.  3. — Ice  cream,  milk,  cream  and  butter. — 
Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Chairman;  assistant,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Van 
Wessenhove. 

Booth  No.  4.— Mrs.  Lily  Parrish  Moffett,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Breyman,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Booth  No.  5. — Miss  Weidler,  Miss  Clara  Teal,  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Newell. 

Booth  No.  6. — Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton,  Miss  Anna  M. 
King. 
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Booth  No.  7. — Mrs.  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Alex.  Mayer, 
Miss  Lena  Bickel. 

Reserve  Tables. — Mrs.   Charles   Hohan,  Mrs.  William 
Grooms,  Miss  Caroline  Hohan  and  Liola  Struble. 

Aides. — Clifton  Minto   Irwin  and  Preston  Gillette. 
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EVENING  MEETING. 

The  pioneers  assembled  in  the  Masonic  Temple  and 
elected  officers  for  the  next  year  as  follows: 

P.  H.  D'Arcy,  of  Salem,  1857,  President;  Secretary, 
George  H.  Himes,  1853,  of  Portland;  Treasurer,  Charles 
E.  Ladd,  1857,  of  Portland ;  Directors,  Joseph  Buchtel,  1852, 
of  Portland;  N.  H.  Bird,  1848,  of  Portland,  and  Cyrus  H. 
Walker,  1838,  of  Albany. 

George  H.  Himes,  who  was  re-elected  Secretary,  has 
served  his  25th  year  in  that  capacity,  and  no  other  nomina- 
tions would  be  entertained  for  the  place  by  retiring  Presi- 
dent Frederick  V.  Holman,  who  placed  Himes  in  nomina- 
tion himself,  declared  the  nominations  closed  and  cast  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  for  him. 

Immediately  following  the  election  of  officers,  William 
Galloway  read  the  resolutions  and  they  were  passed.  Be- 
fore the  vote  was  put,  however,  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duni- 
way  attempted  to  have  them  amended  so  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  placed  on  record  as  favoring  the  equal 
suffrage  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  by  initiative  in 
the  Fall  elections.  She  was  ruled  out  of  order,  but  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  ruling  as  unfair  during  the  "camp- 
fire"  discussion. 

The  resolution  included  the  favoring  of  a  permanent 
home  for  the  State  Historical  Society;  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Pierce  County  (Wash.)  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion to  meet  with  them  in  August ;  expressing  sympathy  for 
Professor  F.  H.  Grubbs  in  his  illness,  which  kept  him  from 
attending  the  reunion,  and  also  to  all  infirm  afflicted  mem- 
bers. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended 
to  the  Mayor,  officials  and  citizens  of  Portland  for  their  generous 
recognition  of  the  men  and  women  whose  efforts  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  build  this  great  Western  metropolis. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  the  representatives  of  the 
press  for  kind  mention  and  consideration. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  various  transportation  lines  are  due  our 
thanks  for  courtesies  extended;  also  are  our  thanks  due  and  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  Portland  Automobile  Club,  which  so  kindly 
gave  the  old  pioneers  a  free  ride  over  the  city  and  to  the  Armory. 
And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude  be  extended 
to  the  noble  women  of  Portland  who  at  this  meeting,  as  in  the  past 
have  been  assiduous  and  unreserving  in  their  attention  to  every 
want  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  attending  this  annual  meeting,  not  to 
mention  the  bounteous  repast  annually  provided  with  queenly  grace 
and  hospitality. 

J.  C.  Carson, 
J.  D.  Lee, 
William  Galloway, 
Committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  campfire  was 
opened  by  J.  D.  Lee,  who  presided.  He  started  by  calling 
it  to  order  in  Chinook,  which  occasioned  much  laughter  and 
started  the  good  feeling.  After  that  nearly  all  of  the 
speakers  used  more  or  less  Chinook. 

A  unique  feature  was  the  singing  of  a  song  in  the 
famous  Pacific  Northwestern  aboriginal  tongue  by  Cyrus 
H.  Walker,  of  Albany,  who  was  born  near  Walla  Walla  in 
1838,  being  the  oldest  living  white  man  born  west  of  the 
Rocky   Mountains.     He   next   delivered   a    speech,   which 
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met  with  cheers.  After  this  there  was  a  general  cross-fire 
of  questions  hurled  at  him  in  the  tongue  from  all  over  the 
house. 

Then  came  the  talks,  reciting  stories  of  the  trip  across 
the  plains,  the  early  days  of  Oregon  life,  the  Indian  wars, 
the  hardships  and  all  the  events  that  have  since  become 
history.  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  General 
George  H.  Williams,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
last  year's  reunion,  at  the  instance  of  ex-Governor  T.  T. 
Geer,  the  members  stood  for  a  bare  moment,  silent,  with 
bowed  heads. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  camp  fire  features 
was  the  old  fiddlers*  carnival.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Anderson,  of 
Vancouver,  a  pioneer,  of  1847 ;  Henry  M.  Jackson,  1852 ; 
George  C.  Rider,  1852,  and  D.  C.  Bowers,  1852.  The  ren- 
dition of  each  number  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. All  the  pieces  played  were  the  tunes  of  pioneer 
days.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  an  old-fashioned  Virginia 
reel  would  be  danced  when  an  old  pioneer  and  his  wife 
arose  and  commenced  dancing. 

Among  those  who  related  experiences  were  Major  James 
Bruce,  of  McMinnville ;  Oscar  Canfield,  of  Canf ield,  Idaho, 
who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  Oregon's  most 
noted  pioneers  are  buried  at  Oregon  City  in  unmarked 
graves.  They  are  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin.  Mrs.  N.  A.  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sager 
Helm ;  Mrs.  John  C.  Cartwright,  pioneer  of  1845,  now  liv- 
ing at  Berkeley,  Gal.;  Charles  B.  Moores,  of  Salem,  and 
many  others  spoke.  Thomas  B.  Merry,  who  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  1870,  one  of  the  state's  oldest  journalists,  delivered 
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a  short  address,  saying  he  had  come  back  to  Oregon  to 
stay,  after  remaining  away  since  1888. 

The  restless  march  of  a  determined  people  across  the 
great  American  desert  when  the  Nation  was  young,  not 
lured  by  the  lust  of  gold,  but  seeking  homes,  was  retold 
by  a  score  or  more  of  white-haired,  battle-scarred  veterans. 

At  10  p.  m.  the  moment  for  parting  had  come*  .A  lull 
fell  upon  the  assembled  pioneers.  Some  silently  shook  hands, 
others  stood  with  bowed  heads,  while  the  strains  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  were  played  by  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
a  pioneer  of  1852,  on  his  violin.  Now  and  then  a  tear  would 
steal  down  the  cheek  of  some  one  of  the  assembled  throng. 

Soon,  however,  they  fell  to  shaking  hands  and  saying 
goodby,  and  the  38th  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  came  to  a  close. 

It  was  the  big  night  of  the  reunion  and  the  campfire 
feature,  which  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  each  year,  was  no  disappointment. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 

INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Portland,  Oregon,  June  22,  1910. 

Agitation  looking  toward  the  placing  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  with  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  and  other  wars  in  the  matter  of  pensions  was 
strongly  emphasized  at  the  25th  annual  Grand  Encampment 
of  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the  Northwest,  held  in  the 
White  Temple  in  this  city  yesterday.  There  were  fully 
four  hundred  persons  in  attendance. 

That  no  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means  of  initiative, 
to  agitate  the  claims  of  the  Indian  War  veterans  was  the 
sense  of  the  gathering  yesterday,  but  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  going  before  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  working  on  this  subject.  Five  veterans  entitled  to 
back  pay  from  the  Government  were  selected  as  follows: 
James  Campbell,  J.  Walker,  Harvey  W.  Scott,  T.  V.  B. 
Embree  and  C.  Williams. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Oregon  Congressmen  at 
Washington  which  showed  apparently  that  the  only  draw- 
back to  securing  recompense  for  the  Indian  War  veterans 
was  in  the  person  of  Speaker  Cannon,  who,  it  is  said,  has 
opposed  the  granting  of  increased  pensions. 

One  of  the  important  matters  of  the  day  was  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  T.  V.  B.  Embree, 
1844,  of  Dallas,  was  chosen  as  Grand  Commander,  and 
Harvey  W.  Scott,  1852,  was  selected  as  Senior  Vice-Grand 
Commander.     Other  officers  who  were  elected  are  as  fol- 
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lows :  A,  B.  Stuart,  1849,  Junior  Vice-Grand  Commander ; 
Otto  Kleeman,  Grand  Adjutant ;  Charles  Chambreau,  Grand 
Commissary  Sergeant;  W.  D.  Ewing,  Grand  Chaplain ;  John 
Storan,  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  Patrick  Maloney,  Grand 
Marshal. 

There  were  present  at  the  gathering  veterans  from  all 
of  the  states  of  the  Northwest,  including  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Montana  and  California.  There  was  also 
one  man  in  attendance  from  the  State  of  Alabama.  Wash- 
ington was  especially  well  represented,  there  being  delegates 
from  Puget  Sound  and  Olympia,  as  well  as  several  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Of  Indian  fighters  there  were  about 
175  present,  the  rest  being  widows  of  veterans  and  me;n- 
bers  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Indian  War  Veterans. 

Business  matters  were  attended  to  in  the  morning, 
while  the  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  repast  given  by 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Indian  War  Veterans,  to  speech- 
making  and  getting  acquainted. 

Considerable  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  veterans,  who 
expressed  themselves  vigorously  in  general  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  War  veterans 
have  been  treated  with  regard  to  back  pay,  pensions  and 
payment  for  personal  property  lost  during  the  wars. 

"I  think  it  ought  to  be  worth  more  to  kill  Indians  than 
it  is  to  kill  our  white  brothers/'  said  Grand  Commander 
Embree.  "At  least,  I  am  sure  that  the  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars  deserve  just  as  much  consideration  from  the 
Government  as  is  given  the  veterans  of  other  wars.  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  be  easy  to  have  our  bills  passed  if  the 
Easterners  could  be  made  to  understand  the  merits  of  our 
claims." 
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**An  Indian  war  veteran,  apparently,  is  worth  more  dead 
than  alive,"  said  Otto  Kleeman,  Gfand  Adjutant.  "He  is 
given  a  pension  of  $8  a  month  while  he  is  living,  but  when 
he  dies  his  widow  receives  $12  per  month.  We  should 
have  a  pension  of  not  less  than  $16  per  month,  even  as 
the  Civil  War  veterans  receive,  and  from  that  amount 
upward. 

"There  is  another  factor  also  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  this  is  the  loss  of  personal  property 
entailed  by  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Indian  Wars.  As 
an  example,  I  might  cite  the  number  of  horses  which  were 
killed,  belonging  to  men  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 
Horses  were  very  valuable  in  those  days,  as  there  was  very 
little  good  stock — other  than  the  native  cayuses — ^to  be  had.'* 

The  social  feature  of  the  annual  gathering  of  Indian 

fighters  was  well  taken  care  of  yesterday.    The  luncheon 

served  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Indian  War  Veterans 

,  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  all  the  visitors.     It  was  served 

in  the  basement  of  the  White  Temple. 

An  interesting  address  was  made  during  the  afternoon 
by  John  W.  Cullen,  1847,  who  gave  his  experiences  during 
the  Indian  Wars  at  Olympia.  He  fought  under  Captain 
Goudy.  Other  speakers  were  Comrade  Wills,  Cyrus  H. 
Walker,  Patrick  Maloney  and  Comrade  Wilkes. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 
Those  who  registered  with  the  Secretary  were  as  follows: 

1821 

La  Chapelle,  Mrs.  Lucier  A.,  St.  Louis. Oregon    1821 

1837 

Alpin,   Mrs.   Mary,  Woodburn Washington      1837 

Beers,    Benjamin,    Independence Connecticut    1835 

1838 

Walker,  Cyrus  H.,  Albany Oregon    1838 

1838 

Abernethy,  William,  Dora Oregon    1840 

1840 

Edwards,   Mrs.  Wiley,   Corvallis Oregon    1840 

Mattoon,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Portland Indiana    1838 

1841  * 

Elliott    Mrs.    Mary,    Holbrook Canada     1837 

Hood,   Mrs.    C.   I.,   Portland Illinois    1840 

Mountain,    Capt.    Thomas,    Portland. ..  .Massachusetts    ....1822 

1842 

Beers,  William,  Oregon  City Oregon  1842 

Carter,  D.  A.,  Sheridan Oregon  1842 

Holman,  Geo.  P.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah Oregon  1842 

Matthieu,  F.  X.,   Portland Canada  1818 

1843 

Adair,  Dr.   Owens,    (Mrs.)   Warrenton.  .Missouri    1840 

Baker,    Mrs.    Catherine,    Portland Missouri    1823 

Bertrand  Mrs.  Isabell,   Portland California    1841 
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Cullen,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  Hillsdale Missouri  3  837 

Dixon,    Mrs.    L.    A.,    Portland Missouri  3840 

Eberman,    Mrs.    Emma,    Seaside England  1836 

Griffiths,   Mrs.    Rebecca,    Portland Missouri  1837 

Hembree,    W.    C.    McMinnville Tennessee     1829 

Hembree,   Mrs.  \V.   C,   McMinnville ....  Kentucky    1836 

Hill,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane,  Gaston Missouri    1821 

Jenkins,  Diantha,  Yaquina  Bay *Plains     1843 

Lenox,  S.  S.,  Gaston Illinois   1841 

McHaley,  A.  J.,  Sellwood Missouri    1839 

Swick,  Mrs.  M.  Gilmore,  The   Dalles. .  .Oregon    1843 

Wright,   Mrs.   L.   E..   Portland Indiana     1829 

1844 

Adams,    Mrs.   J.    H.,   Portland Oregon    1844 

Bain,  Mrs.  Ann,  Portland Iowa   1840 

Baker,  Mrs.  Perry  G.,  Portland Canada   1835 

Bedwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  North  Yamhill .  *Plains     1844 

Burton,    H.    H.,    Portland At    sea 1844 

Caples,  Hezekiah,  St.  Helens Ohio     1840 

Croll,  Mrs.  Samantha,  Little  Rock,  Wn. Missouri    1836 

Harvey,  Mrs.  Francis  M.,  Portland Oregon    1844 

Helm,   Mrs.   Elizabeth,   Portland Ohio    1837 

Johnson,   Burr,    Pendleton Indiana    1840 

Klinger,  Mrs.   L.  J.,   Dufur *Plains     1844 

Lewis,  Frank  Lee,  Portland Canada     1830 

Minto,   John,   Salem England     1822 

Morrison,  Mrs.   Hannah,  Portland Missouri    1839 

McHaley,    Mrs.    Mary    A.,    Sellwood ....  Missouri    1842 

Nelson,  J.  C,  Newberg Missouri    1827 

Olds,    N.    H.,    Lents Indiana    1840 

Olds,     Eli,     Tillamook Indiana     1837 

Ramsdell,   Thos.   M.,   Portland Vermont    1821 

Reynolds,    Mrs.   S.   E.,   Portland 1844 

Russell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  North  Yamhill Indiana    1843 

Riley,  Mrs.  Olive  M.,  Corvallis Oregon    1844 
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Sax,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Portland Iowa     1835 

Stillwell,  Wm„.  P.,  Tillamook Ohio 1824 

Welch,  James  W.,  As'toria ,  i ...... .  Iowa 1842 


1846 

Archibald,    Francis,    Portland : Iowa  1842 

Alien,  Albert,   Boyd Iowa 1843 

Anderson,  Mrs.   C.  J.,  Salem^ Kentucky    1839 

Arthurs,  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  Portland  Illinois     1844 

Belieu,  J.  W.  A.,  Portland Missouri    1841 

Bennett,  Mrs.   L.  J.,   Portland .'. Missouri    1832 

Bolds,    Charles,    Jefferson Kentucky    1822 

Boynton,  Mrs.  C.  O.,  Woodburn 

Bozorth,  C.  C,  Vancouver,  Wash; . ; . . . Missouri    : . .  1832 

Bonney,  B.  F.,  Molalla Illinois     1838 

Carter,  J.  L.,  Hood  River Oregon    1845 

Cappo,  Mrs.  E.   R.,  Portland .*Plains     1845 

Cartwright,  Mrs.  Mary Missouri    1843 

Catching,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Portland j  Kentucky    1842 

Comstock,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1838 

Cornelius,   Mrs.   C,   Portland .Missouri — 1845 

Cornelius,   Mrs.   B.,   Portland Indiana    

Cox,  P.  W.,  Colfax,  Wash.. .Iowa   1941 

Crandall,  Mrs.  Lydia,  Portland Missouri    1844 

Denny,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  La   Fayette Illinois   1839 

Durbin,   Solomon,   Salem Ohio     1829 

Farrell,   Mrs.    Susan,    Brooks » . .  Iowa  

Foster,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Hood  River Indiana    1841 

Gew,  Mrs.  Philomena,  Wilbur Oregon    1845 

Griffith,  J.   M.,   Oregon    City. Illinois   1842 

Hawk,  Mrs.  Sarah   E.,  Portland ...Illinois   1832 

Helm,  W.  F.,  Portland Kentucky    1834 

Hendrix,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Carlton Virginia  1830 

Hurley,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Portland Iowa     1842 

Jackson,    Mrs.    Sarah    B.,    Glencoe Virginia     1828 

Johnson  W.  Carey,  Portland Ohio    , ............ 

Kenney    Mrs.    Elizabeth,    Jacksonville.. Illinois   1845 

Lamberson,    H.    C,    Scappoose Missouri 1844 

Lamberson,    J.    L.,    Houlton Iowa     1840 

Latourette,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Hillsdale Illinois   1839 

Lloyd,  A.  G.,  Waitsburg,  Wash Missouri    .....1836 
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Manning,  Mrs.   Elizabeth,   Hillsboro ....  Missouri    1836 

Meldrum,  Jno.  W.,  Oregon  City Iowa   1839 

Moore,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hillsboro Missouri    

Moore,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  Portland Iowa     1834 

Morgan,  Mrs.  A.   H.,  Portland *Plains     1845 

Morgan,  G.  W.,  Cornelius Ohio     1 840 

McCarver,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Oregon  City. .  Ohio   

McCown,   Mrs.    Sarah,   Portland Iowa     1845 

McNamee,    Adam,    Portland Missouri    1841 

Parker,  G.  L.,  Mount  Tabor Iowa     1843 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Emily,  Dufur. . .  ^ Illinois     1843 

Patterson   Mrs.  L.  A.,   Portland Michigan  

Reuter,  Mrs.  Delia,  Portland Illinois   1834 

Rogers,  Ellery,  Bellingham,  Wash Missouri    1844 

Sears,  H.  A.,   Portland Vermont     1843 

Simmons,  C.  S.,  Portland Michigan     1841 

Thomas,    Geo.    B.,    Bull    Run Missouri    1828 

Terwilliger,   Hiram,  Portland 1845 

Thyng,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Portland Iowa     1842 

Wilcox,    Mrs.    Julia,    Portland Virginia     1823 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Portland Kentucky    1836 

Wilkes,  J.,   Hillsboro Indiana    1832 

Wood,   Mrs.  Lydia,  Portland Illinois     1834 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland New    York 1840 

Johnson,    Miss    Amy,    Portland Iowa     1845 

Rees,  Mrs.  Amanda,  Portland Missouri    1830 

Rees,    Mrs.   M.   H.,   Portland Missouri    1828 

Scott,    Mrs.    Margarett,    Portland Iowa   1845 

Smith,   Mrs.   Sidney,   Vale .Ohio     1829 

1846 

Bartenstein,  Mrs.  Eva,  Portland Tennessee     1846 

Bingman,    Mrs.   Jennie,   Canemah Oregon    1846 

Bird,    N.    H.,    Portland Tennessee     1846 

Brown,    J.    M.,    Silverton Missouri    1844 

Catlin,    Mrs.   Jno.,    Portland Missouri    1844 

Church.   A.,   South    Bend,   Wash Ohio     1840 

Clymer,    Mrs.    Mary,    Portland Ohio     1826 

Cone,  A.  S.,  Aurora Indiana     1827 

D'Arcy,  Mrs.  M.  Hunsaker,  Portland Illinois    1842 

Deady,  Mrs.   Matthew,   Portland Missouri    * . .  1835 

Davidson,   Mrs.   Mary   E.,  Parker Missouri    1839 
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Davis,  E.   C,   Portland Ohio     , . . .  1830 

De  Bord,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Dilley Ohio   1835 

Dohnan,   Mrs.   Morris»  Portland Missouri    1837 

Failing,   Mrs.  Olivia  H.,  Portland Oregon    1846 

Foster,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Lake  County Vermont    1842 

Gribble,  J.   K.,  Aurora Missouri    1844 

Guthrie,  D.  M.,  Dallas Missouri    1824 

Hill,  F.  M.,   Gaston Oregon    1846 

Hall,  L.  M.,  Monmouth Illinois   1839 

Hall,  W.  R.,  Buena  Vista *PIains     1846 

Holman,  Miss  Frances  A.,  Portland Missouri    1843 

Holston,   Mrs.    Prudence,    Portland Oregon    1846 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Susan  E.,  McMinnville . .  Illinois   1844 

Marks,    Mrs.   Olivia    G.,    Portland Oregon    1846 

McEwan,  Mrs.  Clementine,  Lents Illinois   1838 

Myrick,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Portland California    1846 

Mur ch,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Missouri    1836 

Olds,    Emmet,    Grass    Valley Oregon    1846 

Poppleton,    Mrs.    N.    E.,   Portland Missouri    1839 

Riggs,  G.  B,.  Orchard,  Wash Missouri    1836 

Starkweather,   Mrs.   Eliza,   Milwaukie. .  .Indiana    1831 

Smith,   Mrs.    Sarah   A.,   Gladstone Illinois   

Wood,  Mrs.  S.  G.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. Oregon    1846 

1847 

Adams,    H.    R.,    Gresham Missouri    1840 

Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Vancouver,  Wash. New   York   1847 

Avery,  Mrs.  Martha Pennsylvania    1824 

Baldra,  Mrs.  S.,  Hillsboro Oregon    1824 

Barger,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Portland Ohio     

Baughman,   Mrs.  J.   H.,   Gervais Missouri    1843 

Beal,    Geo.   Washington,    Sayers Indiana    1839 

Bonser,   S.   D.,  Portland Ohio    1830 

Buel,    Sand,    Sheridan Iowa   1845 

Caufield,  David,  Oregon  City Ohio   1845 

Capps,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Portland Missouri    1840 

Chapman,   Wm.,    Sheridan New  York 1824 

Canfield,  O.  F.,  Canfield,  Idaho Pennsylvania    1837 

Churchill,    E.    C.    Salem Illinois     1841 

Corby,   Mrs.   E.  J.,  Salem Illinois     . . . ; 1837 
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iCosper,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Dallas Illinois   1841 

Cottle,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Portland Oregon 1847 

Cullen,  Jno.  W.,  Hillsdale Indiana    1838 

Denny,  Mrs.  O.  N.,  Portland .  .........  .'New  Jersey   . .  1837 

DeWitt,  Mrs.  Otelia,  Portland. . ... .Indiana    1814 

Dixon,    Cyrus,    Lents. Oregon     .1847 

Finley,   A.    B.,    Portland Illinois     1838 

Ford,   Mrs.    Rachel,   Portland Illinois 1840 

F'orgey,  Mrs.   Hannah,  Lents Indiana 1830 

Fulton,   James,,    The    Dalles Oregon 1847 

Gibson,  James  W.,  Reedvillc ......  .Missouri    .1834 

Garrett,    C.   C,   Vancouver,   Wash Illinois     1840 

Gibbons,   E.,   Carrolton,  Wash New   York   1835 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Dexter Ohio     1833 

Guild,    J.    S.,    Portland Illinois   1844 

Hager,  Mrs.   S.  T.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Hibbard,    Mrs.    Geo.    L.,    Portland Iowa   1845 

Hill,  C.  H.,  Orting,  Wash Vermont    1837 

Howell,  Mrs.  Mary  V.,  Oregon  City Iowa     1842 

Iller,  *W.    E.,    Portland Missouri    1845 

Jackman,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Devaul,  Portland. Indiana    1836 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Burr,  Pendleton Texas   1847 

Johnson,  J.  F.,  Vancouver,  Wash Texas   1841 

Jolly,  Wm.  B.,  Portland Illinois     1843 

King,  Mrs.  Eva  A.,  Alderdale Sandwich  Islands.  .1845 

Klinger,  L.  J.,  Duf ur Missouri    1837 

Landess,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.,  Portland New    York     1821 

Langworthy,  A.   J.,   Portland Illinois   1826 

Laughlin,    Lee,    Yamhill Missouri    1833 

Lee,   Norman   L.,  Junction   City Illinois   1837 

Merchant,   Wm.,  North  Yamhill Iowa     1843 

Merrill,  Geo.,  Deer  Island Ohio   1826 

Morfitt,   Wm.,    Portland England     1838 

Morgan,    Seth,    The   Dalles Illinois     1846 

McBride,  Thos.  A.,  Oregon   City Oregon    1847 

McCullough,  Mrs.  Lucinda,  Echo Iowa   

McDaniel,   Mrs.   Virginia,    Portland Missouri     1828 

McPherson,    Mrs.   N.   J..    Portland Illinois    1840 

McGrew,  Mrs.  Phebe  Walling,  Portland. Iowa   1844 

Perry,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Oregon     1847 

Powell,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Portland Vermont    1839 

Prettyman,    H.   W.,   Portland Delaware     1839 

Reeves,   S.   E.,   Portland Iowa     1842 
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Rexford,   E.  V.,  Hubbard,  Wash Canada 1832 

Riggs,  G.  W.,  Lents Missouri    ...1836 

Roe,  Mrs.   E.  Elizabeth,   Portland Missouri    ..1836 

Roland,   Mrs.    Elizabeth,   Portland Iowa     1843 

Shane,  Mrs.  Elvira,  California. . , 

Scofield,  Mrs.  S.  V.,  Cornelius Missouri    1847 

Hovenden,  Mrs.   Elizabeth,  Woodburn.  .Indiana    1841 

Hunsaker,  A.  J.,   McMinnville Illinois   1834 

Hubbard,    Mrs.   Alice    Woodburn Indiana    1845 

Isaacs,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. Missouri    1841 

Kent,    Mrs.    C.    R,    Portland Illinois     1834 

Meline,    Mrs.    E.,    Portland Illinois   1833 

Mulkey,   H.,   Sherwood Missouri    1841 

Olds,   Mrs.   N.  E.,   Portland Iowa     1841 

Pendleton,   Mrs.   Sarah,  Woodburn Indiana    1842 

Slavin,  Mrs.  Emma  R.,  Hillsdale Ohio     1836 

Smith,    Seneca,    Portland Indiana    1844 

Starr,    S.    E.,    Portland Ohio     1835 

Stinson,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Salem Illinois     1843 

Thorpe,  Mrs.    Emerette,   Portland Illinois   1831 

Todd,   Mrs.   M.   H.,   La  Fayette Texas   1840 

Veazie,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Portland Oregon    1847 

Watts,  F.  A.,  Portland Illinois   1846 

Watts,    L.    W.,    Portland Oregon    1847 

Whalley,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Portland Missouri    1841 

Wilcox,    G.    W.,   Portland Ohio   1831 

Wilcox,    Wm.,    Estacada Ohio   1836 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Drain New  Jersey 1832 

Wright,   Mrs.   Melcena,    Portland Missouri    1839 

White,  Mrs.  Eliza   E.,   Portland Oregon    1847 

Woods,  J.  C.,  Portland Missouri    1838 

Wooley,  Mrs.  E.  G,  Portland Missouri    1845 

1848 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  C,  Van<:ouver,  Wash Oregon    1848 

Bowie,   Mrs.  C.  W.,   Portland Missouri    1846 

Bowman,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Gresham Missouri    1843 

Chance,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Illinois   1839 

Byrd,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.,  Seaside Iowa     1843 

Graham,  J.  K.,  Portland Illinois     1847 
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Fisher,  Mrs.  Lydia,  Fishers  Landing. . . Oregon    1848 

Hibbard,  O.  F.,  Grass  VaHey Illinois   1839 

Hinton,  Mrs.   H.  E.,  Portland Arkansas  1844 

Holmes,  Mrs.   D.  J.,  Salem Oregon    1848 

Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Ft.  Vancouver,  Wn.. Oregon    1848 

Xellogg,  Mrs.   A.  A.,  Portland Iowa     1847 

Lee,  J.   D.,   Portland Oregon    1848 

Merrill,    Edwin,    Arleta Oregon    1848 

Merchant,  Warren,  North  Yamhill Oregon    1848 

Minto,  John  W.   Portland Oregon    1848 

Miller,    Charles,   Jefferson Indiana    1830 

Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Portland Indiana    1836 

Morton,  Mrs.  Clara  Watt,  Portland Missouri    1846 

Parker,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Portland Illinois   1846 

Purvine,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Salem Missouri    1844 

Purvine,   S.,    Salem Illinois   1839 

Reasnor,    Mrs.    A.,    Portland Oregon    1848 

Robinson,    F.    M.,   Beaverton Oregon    1848 

Shute  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Hillsboro Oregon    1848 

Stennett,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  Cottage  Grove. . Oregon    1848 

Slocum,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Illinois     1844 

Walker,    Mrs.    Louisa,    Portland Illinois     1831 

Wright,  Mrs.   Mary,   Hillsdale. Oregon    1848 

1849 

Adair,   S.   p.,    Portland Kentucky    1847 

Backenstos,   J.    S.,    Portland Oregon    1849 

Bonney,   A.   A.,  Tygh   Valley Oregon     1849 

Brackett,    Wm.    H.,    Portland New    York 1830 

Benson,   Mrs.   A.,   Portland Missouri    1840 

Butler,    W.     L.,     Portland Illinois     1849 

Campbell,  Hector  B.,  Portland Massachusetts    1829 

Caples,   Mrs.   Nancy,  St.  Johns Maine   1829 

Carter,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Vancouver,  Wash.. Washington   1849 

Clark,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  La  Fayette Oregon    1849 

Crissell,   Mrs.   N.    P.,   Wilsonville Oregon    1849 

Crabtree,   J.   A.,    Yamhill Kentucky    1831 

Dart,    Mrs.    Ellen,    St.    Helens Missouri    1846 

Deardorff,  Mrs.  Rebecca  P..  Mt.  Tabor.  Indiana    1833 

De   Lashmutt,  Mrs.  V.   B.,  Portland Kentucky    1846 
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Edwards  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Twin  Falls,  Ida.. Oregon    1849 

Fox,  Mrs.   Louise,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Hayter,   T.   J.,    Dallas Missouri    1830 

Hays,  H.  E.,  Oregon  City.. ...... ...  ...'..Connecticut    1831 

Hughes,    Mrs.    P.    B.,    Cresswell Oregon    

Kelly.  Silas  G.,  Hillsdale Missouri    1848 

Laman,     Jere,     Portland New    York 1829 

Lee,  Mrs.  A.   M.,  Junction   City Illinois     1849 

Loomis,  C.  P.,  Lents Missouri    1840 

Padrick,    Mrs.    M.    G.,    Sell  wood Missouri    1 843 

Patterson,    C,    Albany Illinois     1833 

Powers,  W.  M.,  Albany New    York 1827 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.,  Portland . .  Oregon    1849 

Gilmore,   Robert,  Grand  Dalles,  Wash. . Oregon    1849 

Glover,   James    M.,    Spokane,   Wash Missouri    1837 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  Salem... Oregon    1849 

Quivey,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Roberts,   Mrs.  A.   M.,  Portland Missouri    1846 

Robinson,   G.   D.,   Portland. Tennessee  1831 

Stuart,   A.    B.,    Portland New  Jersey   1828 

Taylor,   Mrs.  M.  A.,   Portland Oregon    1849 

Timmens,  J.  H.,   Ilwaco,  Wash Germany     1829 

Wait,  Mrs.   E.  M.,   Portland Massachusetts    .. ..  1836 

Watson,   H.   H.,  Salem Illinois     1843 

Welch,    Mrs.    Olivia    Rees,    Astoria Oregon     1849 

Williams,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  Oregon  City. Oregon     1849 

1850 

Adams,  Mrs.  Serena,  Portland Indiana    1840 

Bales,  O.  J.,  Portland : . .  Oregon    1850 

Baughman,   E.  W.,   Sand   Point,   Ida. ...  Illinois     1833 

Belieu,  C.  L.,  Portland Kentucky 1840 

Blevins,  Jno.   N.,   N.  Yakima,   Wash Connecticut      .....1848 

Boynton,  C.   O.,  Woodburn Indiana     1827 

Bruce,  James,  McMinnville Oregon    

Bybee,    James,    La    Camas,    Wash ...;..  Kentucky    . ; 1827 

Caples,  J.   W.,   Forest   Grove Ohio    1840 

Chapman,  W.  S.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Clark,   Mrs.   Elizabeth,   Portland Illinois     1843 
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Davidson,   I.   G.,  Portland Illinois     1845 

Dixon,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Lents Oregon    1850 

Dunbar,   D.    S..    Cleone Missouri    1844 

Earl,  Robert,  Portland. ,Oregon    1850 

Epler,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1849 

Exon,  Mrs.  Hannah  C,  Portland Missouri    1841 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Jane,  Portland Indiana     1843 

Farrar,  Mrs.  Abbie  Hatch,  Salem Oregon    1850 

Flinn,    John,    Portland Ireland     1817 

Gault,    Mrs.    J.    A.,   "McMinnville Oregon    1850 

Gatton,    Samuel,    Seattle,    Wash Ohio     1833 

Gleason,  M.  J.,   Portland Ireland     1844 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Hannah  M.,  Portland Oregon     1850 

Griffin,    Benj.,    Beaverton North     Carolina. . .  1831 

Grooms,   Mrs.   Wm.,   Portland Ireland     1825 

Baugherman,  J.  H.,   Gervais Ohio   1827 

Bonney,  W.  E.,  Colton Oregon    1850 

Brainerd,  Mrs.  E.  Maria,  Portland Ohio   1834 

Brooks,   S.    L.,.  The   Dalles Oregon    1830 

Breyman,  Werner,  Salem Germany   1829 

Guild,  Mrs.  Emma,  Portland Illinois   1845 

Hanna,    Wm.,    North    Yamhill Pennsylvania     ....  1825 

Hazard,   Wm.   C,  Vancouver,  Wash Rhode   Island    ....1827 

Hendershott,   Mrs.  L.   B.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Herlin,    Mrs.    D.    M.,    Cleone Missouri    1848 

Heulat,   Mrs.   Sarah  E.,   Portland Kentucky    1840 

Hoopengarner,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Hunt.   Mrs.   E.  A.,  Portland Wisconsin     1844 

Irvin,    W.    W.,    Aurora Oregon    1850 

Johnson,  H.  B.,  Forest  Grove Oregon    1850 

Kellogg,   Mrs.   M.  E.,   Portland Indiana    1842 

Kinsey,  Mrs.  P.  B,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Ladd,    Mrs.    E.   J.,    Portland Ohio    1839 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Scappoose Oregon    1850 

Lucas,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Illinois   1833 

Merrithew,  Mrs.  Alvina  Short,  Lents..   Oregon    1850 

Miles,   Samuel   A.,   St.   Helens Kentucky    1830 

Millard,   S.    B.,    Milwaukie Oregon    1850 

Miller,   Mrs    J.   N.  T.,    Portland Missouri    1832 

Moffett,    Mrs.   Thos.,    Portland Illinois    ...1848 

Musgrove,  W.   H.,   Portland Kentucky    1835 

McClane,   G.   F.,   Castle   Rock,   Wash . . .  Oregon    1850 

Mclntire,     Rainier Missouri    1849 
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McRiggs,  Mrs.,  Newberg Missouri    1849 

Pillsbury,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Lents Oregon 1850 

Plummer,   Mrs.   Martha  E.,   Portland . . .  Oregon    1850 

Powell,    Joseph,    Portland Pennsylvania     ....  1830 

Ryan,   Mrs.   E.,  Portland Indiana    1832 

Scott,   H.   W.,   Portland Illinois     1838 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Barlow Missouri    1850 

Simmons,    S.,    Portland Missouri     1845 

Thomson,  H.  C,  Portland Missouri    1829 

Umphlett,  Mrs.  S.,  Amity Missouri    1833 

Walling,    Mrs.    Celia,    Salem Missouri    1850 

Weatherford,    Mrs.    Millie,    Portland Indiana    1844 

Wilcox,    Edwin,    Portland Oregon    1850 

Wilmot,  R.  B.,  Oswego Missouri    1839 

Woods,  C.  L.  (Mrs.),  Portland Ohio     1843 

Yocum,   Hathaway,   Lents Illinois 1831 

1851 

Barstow,  Joseph,  Portland Massachusetts   1826 

Bergevin,  Mrs.   Rose,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Bickel,    Fred,    Portland Germany   1832 

Brown,  Mrs.  Eveline,  Sheridan Illinois   1835 

Carter,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Sheridan Illinois     1846 

Chase    E.    S.,   Portland Utah     1849 

Daugherty,  Mrs.  Orilla,  Portland Indiana    1839 

Dearborn,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Portland Connecticut    1842 

Eagan,   John,   Woodburn Illinois     1840 

Earl,   Mrs.    Robert,    Portland Ohio     1844 

Failing,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Portland Ohio     1844 

Faulconer,  T.  N.,  Portland Missouri    1830 

Frazicr,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Oregon      1851 

Frost,    Mrs.    J.,     Canemah Oregon      1851 

Geer,  T.  T.,  Portland Oregon      1851 

Gibson,  J.   T.,    Portland Oregon      1851 

Gillihan,  J.    T.,    Portland Oregon      1851 

Gray,    David    Baxter,    Portland Ohio   1836 

Gray,  F.  B.,  Montavilla Illinois   1840 

Gray,   Mrs.   F.   B.,   Montavilla Maryland    1843 

Haines,  Wm.  W.,  Eugene Illinois   1828 

Hackett,  E.  C,  Oregon  City: Oregon    1851 

Hackett,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Oregon  City Indiana    1830 
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Henrici,  Wm.,    E.,   St.   Helens , Missouri    1848 

Howe,  Zack,  Seattle,  Wash Indiana    1835 

Huffman,  J.  P.,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Jennings,  C.  H.,  San  Diego,  Calif Oregon    1851 

Jette,  Mrs.  M.,  Aurora Oregon    1851 

Jones,  Mrs.  Griff,  Portland ......;.:....  Missouri    1851 

Johnson,  Amanda  V.,  Troutdale Illinois 1842 

Johnson,  J,  H.,   Lents Illinois     1842 

Johnson,.  J,  L.,  Woodburn , .  Illinois     1830 

Keniston,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Lownsdale,  J.   P.,   Portland Indiana    1830 

Manning,  A.  J.,  Cottage  Grove.. New    York 1829 

Mathews,  R.  A.,   Portland Oregon    1851 

Merchant,  Mrs.  Martha,  North  Yamhill. Oregon    1851 

Merchant,  Mrs.  S.,  Yamhill , Oregon      1851 

Miller,   Jacob,    Oregon    City. Indiana    1831 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Annie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Moody,    Z.    P.,    Salem Oregon    1832 

McCartney,   J.    F.,    Portland Indiana     1830 

Olds,   James   H.,   La   Fayette Ohio     1830 

Odell,    W.    H.,    Portland..... Ohio 1830 

...  I 

Parsley,  Mrs.  A.   C,   Portland.. Ohio   1840 

Paulsell,   Jeremiah,   Woodstock.. Indian    Territory.  .1816 

Pope,  T.  A.,   Oregon   City New   York    1842 

Pope,   Capt.   Wm.    H.   Portland New   York    1840 

Prosch,  Mrs.  Virginia  McC,  Seattle,  Wn.Oregon    1851 

Rauch,   Mrs.   Mary  A.,   Gladstone Oregon    1851 

Rice,  H.,   The  Dalles Ohio     '. 1829 

Rood,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Hillsboro Oregon    1851 

Smith,  Mrs.   K.,  Portland... Missouri 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland..-...-.- ....... .Oregon 1851 

Steel,  Mrs.  Eva  Pope,  Overland........... .. New  .  York, 1848 

Southworth,   L.,  Corvallis. Missouri     1832 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Helen   L.,   Portland Oregon     1851 

Smith,   Mrs.  Levi,  Forest   Grove Missouri     1837 

Stringer,    E.,   Portland Illinois      1 839 

Utter,    Peter,    Newberg Oregon     1851 

Williams,  Mrs.   Emma,  Portland Oregon     ...; 1851 

Williams.    George,    Portland Ohio      1839 

Williams,   Richard,   Portland Ohio    1836 

Wilbur,    Mrs.    H.    C .....Oregon 1850 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  Portland. ........... .Missouri    ........ .1847 
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1852 

Adair,  Mris.  M.  M.,  Portland Missouri    1836 

Adair,   Mrs.   W.    H.,   McMinnville Missouri    1852 

Adams,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Hillsboro Illinois   1829 

Alderson,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Portland Illinois 1842 

Armstrong,   Mrs.   J.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Arrigoni,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  Portland Ireland     ^ . 

Ball,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.,  Oswego Indiana    1844 

Banzer  Mrs.  Sarah,  La  Center,  Wash. . . Iowa     1849 

Barney,   Mrs.    Mary  J.,   Portland Ohio     1848 

Bartlett,  J.   P.,  Vancouver,   Wash 

Barrett,  Cornelius  W.,  Portland Valparaiso,  S.  A 

Beck,  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth,-  Portland. .  .Pennsylvania    1825 

Beck,  Wm.   G.,   Portland Missouri     1849 

Biles,   Mrs.  J.    D.,    Portland Canada     1841 

Bodyfelt,  Mrs.  Melissa  Gilson,  Portland. Iowa     1852 

Bowers,  D.  C,  Portland Indiana    1849 

Bonney,   Mrs.   E.   J Indiana    1848 

Bowers,  Mrs.  E  A.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida 

Boyd,  J.  K.,  Oregon   City Missouri    1838 

Bozorth,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Ohio     1826 

Brainerd,  Wm.  E.,  Portland. Ohio   1832 

Brallier,    Henry,    Seaside Pennsylvania    1830 

Brown,  Miss  Frances,  Portland Iowa     1839 

Brown,    Miss    Martha,    Portland Iowa     1837 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Hillsbdfo Missouri    1830 

Buchanan,   Mrs.   L.   A.,    Gresham Illinois   1851 

Buchtel,   Joseph,   Portland Ohio    1830 

Burk,  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash New  York 1832 

Burns,   W.   P.,   Portland Maine     1823 

Burns,  Mrs.  W.   P.,  Portland Illinois     1826 

Bybee,   Miss   Ella   E.,   Portland Iowa     1849 

BybeCy  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Portland 

Byer^,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  6t..  .Johns .......  Indiana    1834 

Caples,  Mrs.  H.   L.,  Forest   Grove Iowa   1847 

Cardwell,  Mrs.   B.   P.,  Portland Massachusetts    1833 

Cardwell,   Dr.  J.   R.,   Portland Illinois     1830 

Carll,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland Iowa     1851 

Carpenter,    Mrs.    M.   J.,    Arleta Illinois     1851 

Carter,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Hood  River. Missouri    1848 

Carter,   Mrs.   Louise   U.,    Portland Kentucky    1840 

Catlin,   Mrs.   Chas.   T.,   Portland Missouri    184G 

Chambreau,   Mrs.   B.   A:,   Portland Ohio    1837 


i 
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Coburn,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Portland Illinois   1839 

Conyers,    E.   W.,    Clatskanie Kentucky    1820 

Cooper,   Thomas.   Kalama,  Wash Oregon    1852 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Mount  Tabor Iowa     1851 

Creighton  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Portland Iowa     1845 

Chance,  W.  G.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Chaney,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Portland New    York 1834 

Church,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  South  Bend,  Wash. Iowa     1850 

Clemmens,    H.    C,    Monroe Missouri    1834 

Cline,    M.   W.,    Gervais Illinois     1829 

Coffee,  C.  M.,  La  Camas,  Wash Missouri    1831 

Cox,  Thomas,  Gales  Creek Virginia     1825 

Creecy  Mrs.  Emily  A.,  Grants  Pass.... Iowa     1843 

Colvin,    Mrs.  A.  J.,   Portland Iowa     1847 

Coombs,  Mrs.  Jane,  Portland Indiana    1827 

Conner,  W.  R.,  Barton Indiana    1835 

Copeland,   Mrs.   C.   G.,   Newport Oregon    1852 

Dalton,    Mrs.    M.   A.,    Portland Illinois    

Daly,   W.    J.,    Portland Massachusetts   1834 

Davis,    J.    F.,    Portland Indiana    1845 

Dekum,  Mts.  P.  M.,   Portland Ohio    1840 

Deardorff,    Geo.    R.,    Arleta Illinois     1850 

Dickman,   Mrs.   Lydia,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Donnell,    Mrs.    C.   T.,   The    Dalles Indiana    

Donovan,  John,   Ireland Ireland     1827 

Dunn,  Mrs.  L.,  Croy Ohio     

DeWitt,  F.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Dimmick,  Mrs.   S.  A.,   Portland Missouri    1844 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Cleone Indiana    1849 

Duniway   Mrs.   A.   Scott,   Portland Illinois    1834 

Durbin,    Mrs.    S.,    Salem Missouri    1839 

Enright,    Mrs.    Olive    E.,   Salem Oregon    1852 

Ewing,  W.  D.,  Portland Ohio    1832 

Davis,   Alvah   I.,    Portland Ohio    1825 

Davis,  Hardin,  Roseburg Tennessee 1829 

Donaldson,  T.  B.,  Woodburn Mississippi    1839 

Findley,   Mrs.  A.   B.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Fulton,    John,    Wasco Oregon     1862 

Fitzgerald,  J.   J.,   Detroit Iowa     1851 

Flinn,  Mrs.  John,   Portland Illinois    1833 

Fontaine,  W.   R.,   Orting,   Wash Missouri    1833 

Fuller,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Portland 

Galloway,  Wm.,   Salem Wisconsin     1845 

Gates,   W.    H.,   Sprague,   Wash Ohio     1838 

Gay,  Mrs.  Keturah,  Portland Oregon    1852 
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Gibson,    Geo.    D.,    Arleta..w.. ... ....... Illinois    

Gibson,  Mrs.  Laura,  Arleta Missouri    1844 

Glisan,  Mrs.  Minnie,  Antelope ..........  Ohio   1844 

Greer,   Geo.   H.,   Ncwberg Pennsylvania   1836 

Grieve,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Indiana    1850 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Oregon  City. . .  Missouri    1850 

Gulliford,  J.  A.,  Dufur. Illinois     1834 

Harlow  Mrs.  Lydia  A.,  Milwaukie Ohio   1844 

Hackleman,  T.  P.,  Albany Oregon    1852 

Hamblin,    Mrs.    E.,    Portland Indiana    1832 

Harding,  Mrs.  Belle,  Oregon  City Nebraska     1852 

Harer,    Mrs.    Elizabeth   J.,   Arleta Arkansas   1832 

Harman,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Gresham Texas     1849 

Fitzgerald,  Z.,   Portland •.Arkansas  1847 

Fry,  Mrs.  M.  L.  S.,  Bonner's  Ferry,  Ida. . Iowa  1849 

Gerow,  Mrs.   Ellen   L.,   Chinook Massachusetts   1841 

Gibson,  A.  B.,  Salem Illinois   1842 

Harrington,  J.   N.,   Portland Iowa   1848 

Harris,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Hawkins,   W.    H.,    Rainier Ohio   1841 

Hawley,  W.  B.,  Cottage  Grove Illinois     1851 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland New    York 1849 

Hayes,  H.  T.,  Woodburn ...Ohio     1848 

Hembell,  Mrs.   E.  E.,  Savannah,   Calif. .  Missouri    1851 

Hess,   Mrs.    R.    M.,   Sherwood Illinois     1848 

Holmes,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Astoria Oregon    1852 

Holman,    Fred    V.,    Portland Washington    1852 

Holman,   Mrs.    M.    E.,    Portland Indiana    1836 

Holtgruber,   Mrs.  E.   R.,   Portland Iowa     1840 

Hovenden,    Mrs.    Sarah,    Portland Tasmania    1839 

Howard,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Illinois     1842 

Hunt,   Mrs.   M.    E.,    Portland Virginia     1 849 

Huntington,  S.  J.,  Portland Indiana    1841 

Hurley,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Portland 

Irvine,    J.     P Missouri    1845 

Jackson,   H.   M.,   Portland Illinois   1 837 

Jctte,  A.,  Aurora Canada     1825 

Jeffery,  E.  J.,  Portland New    York 1835 

John,    Mrs.    Olive,    Portland Wisconsin  1849 

John,    F.    A.,    Portland Iowa     1843 

Johnson,  S.  B.,  Gresham Missouri    1833 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.,  Gresham Missouri    1836 

Kelly,   Mrs.   C,  Oregon   City Iowa  1844 

Kelly,  Mrs.  S.  J^  Portland Pennsylvania   .....  1841 
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Kellogg,    J,  .3.,    Portland. Ohio  1829 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Jane,  Portland Ohio     1830 

Kelty,  J.   D.,   McCoy Indiana    1832 

Kelty,  James  Monroe,  Portland Indiana    1842 

Kelly,   Mrs.   M.   R,   Portland Ohio   1829 

Kessling,    Mrs.    C,    Portland Ohio     1844 

Kinder,  Samuel,  Deer  Island ., Illinois   1833 

Kline,    Mrs.    M.,    Portland Indiana    1835 

Kirk,   T.  J.,   Oregon    City Michigan     1836 

Kiser,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Newport Iowa  

Knaggs,  Geo.  H.,  Portland Michigan     1830 

Kulper,   Mrs.   W.,   Dayton Indiana    1850 

Kyle,    R.   M.,    Portland Ohio   1847 

La  Forrest,  Mrs.  Mary,  Oregon  City..  .Germany   1835 

Lake,    Mrs.    Susan,    Portland..*.;. ....  ..Iowa   1841 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Houlton Indiana    1850 

Lance,   Mrs.   Sarah   E.,   Milwaukie. ....  .Illinois   1850 

Laws,   Andrew  J.,   Washington Illinois   1833 

Layfield,    Wm.,     Portland Oregon    1852 

Lee,   Mrs.  J.  D.,   Portland Tennessee 1848 

Leisy,    Esther,    Portland Michigan   1836 

Lewellen,  John,  Oregon  City Missouri    1848 

Lewis,    Mrs.    I.    B Iowa     1846 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Mattie,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Lockhart,   Mrs.    Mary   R Missouri    1849 

Lockwood,    Mrs.    M.    C,   Portland Indiana    1830 

Long,    Mrs.    Eliza,    Portland Iowa   1837 

Looney,   Samuel,   Portland Tennessee      1827 

Livermore,  W.  H.,  Portland Illinois     1852 

Loomis,  L.  A.,  Nahcotta,  Wash New    York 1830 

Magers,    J.     E.,     Portland Ohio 1847 

Manning,    Henry,    Woodburn Missouri    1827 

Marshall,   John    H.,    Portland England     1837 

Marshall,   Mrs.  J.   H.,   Portland Indiana    1843 

May,    Mrs.   M.    E.,    Portland Iowa   1848 

Meldrum,   Georgia  Pope,  Oregon   City.. Oregon     1852 

Mercer,   Mrs.   Lucy,  Portland New    York 1843 

Merrill,    E.   S.,   Portland Indiana    1831 

Merrill,  Frank,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Miller,  J.   W..  Portland New    York 1827 

Mills,  Mrs.   M.   E.,   Portland Missouri    1842 

Mitchell.    H.    A.,    St.   Johns Illinois    1836 

Mock,     John,      PortlancJ...... ..................... .Pennsylvania    1838 

Moody,   Mrs.  J.   F.,  Salem Indiana    1836 

Montgomery,  Miss  Flora  A.,  Portland. .  Illinois    ,...1849 

Moreland,  J.  C,  Portland .  .• Tennessee  1844 

Morgan,   E.   N..   Tualatin.-;.-. . . . .  .• Illinois   1837 
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Morgan,   H.   B.,    Portland Illinois   1834 

Morris,   C.  B.,  Portland- Missouri    1849 

Morris,  Douglas  A.,  Sylvan Illinois     1843 

Morris,   P.  D.,   Portland. Illinois     1846 

Morris,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Mount,    Mrs.    H.   D.,    Silverton Indiana    1844 

Mulkey,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Sherwood Illinois   1850 

Musgrove,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland Illinois     1849 

Myers,   W.   H.    H.,    Forest    Grove Missouri    1830 

McAtee,  Mrs.  Angeline,  Portland Missouri    1849 

McBee,  Isaiah,  Portland Missouri    1840 

McCown,   Jas.    L.,    Portland West    Virginia 1841 

McCuUy,  Violet,  Newberg Oregon    1853 

McFarland,   E.  B.,   Portland Ohio     1849 

McKay,    Mrs.    Rachel,    Beaverton Indiana      1832 

McKnight,   J.    W.,    Portland Illinois     1832 

McMorris,  Lewis,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.. Ohio     1831 

Newhard,    S.    F.,    Portland ...Pennsylvania    1830 

Nicholas.  Mrs,  H.  B.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Noblitt,  C.  W.,  Aurora Virginia     1822 

Nooning,  Mrs.  Susan  M.,  Portland Ohio     1851 

Norris,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Oregon  City Missouri    1847 

Oatfield,  Mrs.  M.   P.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Olds,    F.    M.,    Portland *Plains     1852 

Olson,  Mrs.  E.,  Kelso,  Wash Indiana    1839 

Owen,   Sarah  J.,   Portland Tennessee   1826 

Palmateer,    R.    G.,    Estacada Canada     1844 

Palmateer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland IFinois    1843 

Parker,  H.  B.,  Portland Vermont    1825 

Paquet,  Joseph,   Portland Missouri     1841 

Parker,  Hollon,  Portland New    York 1832 

Parker,  S.  F.,  Portland .;..;...; Oregon     1852 

Parrish,  L.  M.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  Portland Ohio     1 829 

Patty,  Mrs.   Lucy,  Amity. Missouri    1851 

Pittock,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Portland New    York 1 852 

Powell,   Mrs.  A.  E.,  Port  Townsend,  Wn.  Pennsylvania    1834 

Powell,   Mrs.  John,   Portland. ....:.;..  ;Tennessee   1833 

Powell,  W.   S.,   Capt,   Portland. ; Ohio     1832 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Portland ; . .  . .  Missouri    1839 

?ratt,  Mrs.   Mary  A.,   Portland Missouri    1833 

Preston,  Mrs.   P.  A.,  Portland Oregon      1852 

Proebstel,  G.,  Umatilla. ;:::::::; .^fissouri    1842 

Pugh;  Jno.  W.,  Clatskanie ; : .  Missouri    1847 

Raffpty,  Dr!  Dav,  Portland .............  Missouri    1844 

Raley,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Pendleton Wisconsin  1848 
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Rathburn,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Portland Illinois   1845 

Reasoner,  J.   C,   Portland Indiana    1845 

Reed,  Mrs.  Mary,  LaCenter,  Wash Ohio     .• .  1845 

Reeves,   G.   H.,   Cedar   Mills Illinois     1835 

Reeves,  Mrs.  Mary  E..  Cedar  Mills Missouri    1848 

Remington,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Portland Oregon      1852 

Rider,   G.   C,   Portland Tennessee  1836 

Rider,  Mrs.   Mary  E.,  Portland Iowa     1845 

Richey,    Edgar,   Sellwood Iowa     1840 

Richey,  Mrs.  Clara  Starr,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Richey,  John  A.,    Boring Iowa     1849 

Rindlaub,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Portland Missouri    1845 

Ripperton,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Missouri    1837 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  S.,   Portland Indiana    1847 

Roberts,  Jno.   P.,   Gresham Illinois     1847 

Robinett,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Oak  Grove Illinois   1838 

Root,    L.,    McMinnville Ohio     1825 

Royal,  C.  F.,  Salem Indiana    1834 

Rowland,  L.  B..  Portland Illinois   1839 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Illinois   1841 

Russell,  A.    E.,    Croy Ohio     1832 

Sails,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Portland Missouri    1851 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Martha  E.,  Milwaukie..  .Illinois   1849 

Seaman.  Mrs.  C.   B.,  Portland Pennsylvania     1844 

Settle,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Oakland Missouri    1850 

Sharp,  Mrs.  Wm..  Sholl Indiana    1834 

Shaver,    Adam,    Sherwood Ohio     1834 

Sheperdson,   Mrs.  Flora,  Kelso,  Wash. . Indiana    1841 

Shorey,  Mrs.   Mary   E.,   Seattle,  Wash . .  Iowa   1844 

Shobert,  Stephen,   Portland Pennsylvania     ....  1837 

Short,  Mrs.  W.   P.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Simmons,   Mrs.  Julia  A.,  Ger\*ais Illinois     1846 

Simmons,    J.    B Indiana    1837 

Slocum,  Mrs.  Laura,  Portland Iowa     1836 

Smith.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Portland France    1852 

Smith,  W.   v.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Smith.  Thos.  A.,  Portland 'Plains     1852 

Snuff  in.  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Iowa     1845 

Spray,  Mrs.  C,  Salem Illinois   1834 

Starr,   Hugh    B..    Portland Indiana    1852 

Stuart,  Chas.  B.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Stillwell.    Gilford,    Portland Oregon    1858 

Stott.  Mrs.   M.  E.,  North  Yamhill Ohio     1842 

Strang,   Mrs.   Lydia,   Portland Ohio   1832 

Sunderland,   Mrs.   Susan.  Portland Arkansas     1852 

Sunderland,  A.,   Portland Illinois   1852 

Swank,   H.,   Portland Indiana    1831 
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Sweek,  Mrs.  Maria,  Tualatin Missouri    1845 

Swick,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  Dayton Oregon    1852 

Thompson,  R.   H„   Portland Oregon    1852 

Taylor,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Portland Illinois     1834 

Test,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Portland Illinois   1840 

Thornton,  Alfred,  Vancouver,  Wash Indiana    1846 

Troup,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland Michigan     1838 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Rhoda,  Bull  Run Tennessee  1835 

Tibbitts,  Francis  M.,  Portland Indiana    1837 

Tong,  J.   N.,  Arleta Iowa  1846 

Tucker,  Thos.,  Portland Indiana    1831 

Turpin,  Mrs.  N.  C,  Portland Missouri    1851 

Underwood,  Amos,  Underwood,  Wash.. Ohio     1834 

Wagonblast,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Portland . . .  Missouri    1852 

Wagner,   P.   M.,   Estacada Iowa     1851 

Waldron,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Oregon  City 

Walker,  Mrs.  Ellen  C,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Wallace,  E.  P.,  Amity Indiana    1829 

Warren,  Mrs.  Ellen  C,  Portland Iowa     1850 

Watts,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Scappoose Ohio   1845 

West,  Mrs.   M.   K.,   Portland New   York    1845 

Westfall,   Wm.   M.,    Portland Indiana    1834 

Westfall,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Indiana 1843 

Wiberg,  Mrs.  Pauline  Ingram, . Portland. Illinois   1841 

Wishard,   S.    E.,    Portland Indiana    1835 

Wiggington,  J.   G.,   Beaverton Iowa     1846 

Wigle„  Jno.  L.,  Portland Illinois   1838 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Susan  Gill,  Portland Kentucky    1841 

Winters,  Mrs.  P.  A.,   Lents Wisconsin     1829 

Wishard,  Mrs.  Sarah  R,  Portland Missouri    1848 

Wiseman,  J.   W.,   Portland Missouri    1845 

Wooden,   R.   M.,   Astoria Kentucky    1836 

Wood,  Mrs.  B.  C,  Portland Illinois     

Wright,   Mrs.   Elizabeth,   Portland Missouri    1843 

Wright,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Hillsdale Missouri    1826 

Yergen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Illinois   1833 

1853 

Abel,  Jack,  Sauvies  Island Ohio   1 834 

Abbott,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Vancouver,  Wash. .Missouri    1833 

Armsworthy,    Levi,   Wasco..... North    Carolina    ..1829 

Ashpaugh,  Mrs.  H.,  P6ftlihd. Missouri    1833 

Ashpaugh,   D.,   Portland Missouri    1833 

Ayers,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Indiana 1836 
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Bailey,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Portland. Illinois" 1836 

Baker,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Ohio   1834 

Baker,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  McMinnvilie Illinois     1846 

Baker,  Tohn  W.,  Portland Kentucky    1847 

Barlow,  Miss   Mary  S..   Portland Oregon    1853 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Portland Missouri    1851 

Basey,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  St.  Johns Indiana    1850 

Bills,  Mrs.  Ann  E.,  Portland Indiana    1829 

Blackesly,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Oak  Grove ..  Kentucky    1846 

Bold,    W.    H.,    Gresham Iowa     1841 

Borthwick,  Mrs.  Alice'  C,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Bowers,  Mrs.  Orilla,  Portland Maine     

Bowen,  Mrs.  Sarah  L".,*  Burns Missouri    1848 

Bruce,  D.   C,   Portland Indiana    1834 

Bryant,   C.   W.,    Portland, New    York 1827 

Buchtel,  Mrs.  Josephine  L.,  Portland. .  .Michigan     1835 

Bunn,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Vancouver,  Wash .  Oregon    1853 

Bunnell,  C.   B.,  Oak  Grove Ohio    1832 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Wisconsin     1849 

Carey,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  La  Fayette Indiana     1848 

Cason,    Mrs.    H.,    Portland Ohio    1827 

Chase,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Portland Illinoi.s    1842 

Cochran,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Missouri    1845 

Cone,   Mrs.   Mary,  Aurora Ohio     1837 

Coats,  E.  B.,  Elk  Head Missouri    1837 

Cummins,  Mrs.,  Portland Ohio   1821 

Cummins,   John,    Portland Indiana    1838 

Cummings,  A.  S.,  Portland Indiana    «...1835 

Cummings,   Mrs.  Catherine,   Portland. .  .Connecticut 1826 

Cummings,   W.    H.,    Gresham Indiana    1850 

Curry,  Norwood  L..  Portland Oregon     1853 

Dailey,  Mrs.  Marj%  Hillsboro Illinois    1842 

Daly,  Mrs.  Priscilla,  Portland Illinois   1839 

Davies,   H.   G.,   Portland Indiana    1837 

Deardorff,  Mrs.  Georgia,  Oakland Ohio     1837 

Deady,  Edward  N.,  Portland Oregon     1853 

l^eBoard,   Geo.   W.,  Dilley Indiana    1830 

De  Lin,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  Portland Germany     1840 

Oodd,   Chas.    H.,    Portland New    York 1838 

Dodson,  Z.  T.,  Cleveland,  Wash Tennessee  1849 

Eckler,    J.    P.,    Portland Illinois   1830 

Elgin,  Mrs.  Josephine,  Salem Tennessee  1841 

Epperly,    John,    Portland Virginia     1835 

Failing,  James   P.,   Portland New   York    1 842 

Files.  Mrs.  Candace.  Portland Tennessee   1839 
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FHedner,   Wm.,   Portland.. Germany 1832 

Forgey,  A.  W.,  Lents.. Oregon    1853 

Frush,    Chas.   W.,    Portland Maryland    1853 

Gage,  Jno.  P.,  Sherwood. Michigan     1834 

Gardiner,    Mrs.   Mary,   Portland Washington   1853 

Gavitt,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash Ohio  1847 

Gibbons,  Mrs.  C,  Oregon  City Illinois  1830 

Giesey,  A.  W.,  Portland Kentucky    1848 

Gile,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Isle   of   Man 1843 

Gile,  Simeon,   Portland Ohio   1829 

Going,  J.  W.,  Portland Missouri    1833 

Goodnell,  New  Castle,  Calif Illinois     1848 

Hall,  Mrs.   N.  B.,  Gaston Iowa     1850 

Hallock,  Mrs.  M.  E^  Dallas Illinois     1840 

Harlow,  F.  C,  Milwaukie Maine 1847 

Hart,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Portland Indiana    1844 

Hatch,  Mrs.  Irilla,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Hilburn,  Mrs.  Mary,  Ashland Michigan     1832 

Himes,  Geo.  H.,  Portland Pennsylvania   1844 

Henderson,  J.  H^  Fossil Tennessee  1836 

Henderson,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Fossil Indiana    1840 

Henderson,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Lents Arkansas     1849 

Holcomb.  W.  W.,  St.  Johns Oregon    1853 

Holden,  Mrs.  Frances,  Portland Illinois   1846 

James,  Mrs.  Lilly  A.,  Portland Indiana    18.52 

Jamison,  Mrs.  Jane,  Vancouver,  Wash.  .Tennessee  1840 

Johns,  Mrs.   Sarah  C,  Portland Ohio   1834 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Josie  De  Vore,  Portland, Illinois     1845 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Martha  J..  Lents Kansas  1845 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Connecticut    1843 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Estella,   Portland Oregon    18.53 
ones,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Evans,  Portland. Wales     1827 

King,  John,  Vancouver,  Wash Ohio     1835 

Downing,  George  S.,  Salem Pennsylvania   1836 

Gaither,  Mrs.  S.  I.,  Astoria Missouri    184^ 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  Keziah,  Yamhill Missouri    1843 

Gibbs,  W.  S.,  Yamhill Ohio     1833 

Knox,  Mrs.  Agnes  E.,  Portland England     1839 

Krape,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Lacy,  W.  C,  Portland Iowa     I84f# 

La  Rue.  Mrs.  L.  W..  Portland Michigan   1834 

Libby,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Portland Illinois   1835 
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Mack,  J.  W.,  Prairie  City New    York 1829 

Marks,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Sellwood Illinois   1840 

Mack,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.,   Sellwood Illinoia  1833 

Mattock,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Portland Missouri    1838 

Miller,  Mrs.  A.  R,  Portland.... Illinois   3844 

Miller,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  Lents..... Oregon    Territory.  1853 

Miller    Mrs.    Betsey,    Portland England     1833 

Mitchell,  D.  I.,  Pendleton Kentucky    1834 

Mattoon,   A.   R Oregon    1853 

Morton,  Mrs.   Eliza,  Kalama,  Wash Indiana     1830 

Morton,   William,   Portland .Ohio   1823 

Mosher,   Mrs.   F.,   Lafayette Indiana     1840 

Mossman,  Isaac  V.,  Dead  Oak  Point Indiana    1830 

Mulkey,  F.  B.,  Portland Missouri    1837 

Murphy,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Portland Kentucky    1841 

McClure,  Mrs.  K.  Henderson,  Portland. Pennsylvania    1845 

McCreedy,  Wm.,  Cleveland,  Wash Ohio     1830 

McCullough,  C.  A.,  Portland Indiana    1852 

McCuIly,  Alfred,  Newberg Oregon    1853 

McDuffy,  Mrs.  Susan  T.,  Portland Ohio     1826 

McKennan,  John,  Portland.. ...Massachusetts     ...1850 

Nickum,  A.  J.  Sellwood Indiana    1832 

Niles,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Patterson,  Wm.  W.,  Dufur Tennessee 1830 

Pearcy,  Mrs.  Francis,  Portland Iowa 1848 

Pittock,  H.  L.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1837 

Porter,  W.  H.,  Salem Indiana    1840 

Pope,  Seth  L.,  Portland Massachusetts  1837 

Pope,  Wm.   Henwood,   Portland Massachusetts   1838 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Irving  W Ohio    1849 

Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Newberg Indiana    1842 

Prince,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Rhoades,   Mrs.   Sarah,  Dayton New    York 1831 

Richey,   Cynthia   C,   Sellwood Illinois   1848 

Riggs,    Cass,    Rickreal Illinois   1849 

Riggs,  Pierce,  Portland Illinois     1852 

Robinson,  Geo.  C,  Yamhill Illinois   1837 

Rohr,  Mrs.   Mary,  Salefti. .;;.:. Indiana    1843 

Rohr,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Portland Indiana    1841 

Roval,  Rev.  S.  O.,  Dayton Ohio   

Royal,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Portland 

Skofield,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Portland Washington    1853 

Sharp,  Mrs.  J.  R.,   Portland Oregon    1853 

Skidmore,  J.  M.,  South  Bend.,  Wash Kentucky    1832 

Skidmore,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  So.  Bend,  Wash .. Kentucky  1840 
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Smith,    B.    F.,   Sellwood Missouri    1846 

Simmons,  R.   G.,  Woodstock Illinois   1830 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wyatt,  Salem Illinois   1849 

Smith,  W.  K.,  Portland Pennsylvania     1836 

Snipes  Geo.  R.,  The   Dalles North    Carolina    .  .1832 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Sevilla,  LaCenter,  Wash. ^Missouri     1851 

Spooner,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Jennings  Lodge Oregon    1853 

Starr,  Mrs.  A.   E.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Stevenson,  J.  W.,  Cape  Horn,  Wash Illinois   1835 

Stevenson,  S.  A.,  Oakland,  Calif Illinois   1842 

Stoops,  Wm.,   Eugene Illinois   1 842 

Stoops,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Eugene Michigan     1848 

Swick,  B.  F.,  Dayton Illinois   1842 

Tate,   Mrs.   Eliza,  Portland Indiana    1827 

Taylor,  G.  W.  N.,  Aurora Ohio     1828 

Taylor,  Douglas  W.,  Portland Iowa     1851 

Tout,   Mrs.   Ellen,   Portland Iowa     1848 

Tower,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Portland Ohio     1834 

Tithrow,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Independence Michigan     1848 

Timmons,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Ilwaco,  Wash.  Illinois     1842 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  Portland Indiana    1841 

Varner,  Mrs.  Pauline,  Portland Missouri    1 852 

Warrinner,  Mrs.  Emily,  Portland Indiana    1826 

Warrinner,  R.  C,  Portland Missouri    1852 

Watts,  Mrs.  Mary,  Reuben Iowa     1852 

Weed,    Harry,    Portland Ohio   1830 

Willetts,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  Portland Indiana    1842 

White,  John,  Bonneville Missouri    1831 

Wills,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Portland Illinois     1838 

Wiseman,   Mrs.    B.  J.,   Portland Iowa  1«51 

Wolverton,   Bruce,   Portland Oregon    1853 

Woodruff,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Workman,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Salem Iowa     1837 

Wynkoop,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

1854 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Lucy  Evans.  Lyle,  Wash . .  Oregon     1854 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Cora  H.,  Portland Oregon     1 854 

Bell,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Kentucky    1 829 

Blanchard,  Dean,   Beavcrton Maine   1832 

Bird.    Millard    F.,    Portland r^rcgon     1854 

Bonser  Mrs.  Marrissa,  Portland Washington     1854 

Boyd,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  Portland Oregon     1854 

Bolton.  D.  C,  The  Dallc= Oregon     1854 

Branham,    Julia,    Portland Michigan  1849 
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Charman  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Oregon  City Germany    1838 

Clark,   George,  Oregon  City Ireland     1832 

Cochran,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  Oregon  City. Oregon    1854 

Cook,  v.,   Portland Illinois     1841 

Copley,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.,  Portland Canada     1846 

Cornelius,  Dr.  C.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Crandall,   Mrs.   Lulu  D.,  The  Dalles Oregon     1854 

Croasman,   Mrs.   L.  M.,   Portland Oregon    1854 

Cross,  H.  E.,  Oregon  City Oregon    1856 

Dickinson,    Charles   T.,    Oswego Oregon    1854 

Dillon,    Mrs.   W.    F.,    Portland Wales     1849 

Dix,   Mrs.  Seatta,   Portland *Plains     1854 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Fuchs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland 

Frakes,    Mrs.    R.   J.,   Scappoose Oregon     1854 

Freeman,  Mrs.  B.  M.,  Portland Ireland     

Gray,   Mrs.   L.   W.,   Pendleton Missouri    

Handsaker,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Eugene Indiana    1837 

Hardin,  Jno.   R.,   Portland Oregon     1854 

Henderson,  M.  B.  Portland Vermont    1836 

Henkle,  Jno.  A.,   Portland Oregon    1854 

Horning,  J.  P.,  Portland Oregon    1 854 

Huntington,   Miss   Alice,    Portland Oregon    1854 

Irwin,   Mrs.   G.  A.,   Philomath Kentucky 1839 

Jackson,    Mrs.    Will,    Portland New   York    1848 

Johnson,  J.  H.,  Lents Ohio    1852 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Oregon     1854 

Kent,    L.    A.,    Portland Oregon     1854 

Klum,    James,    St.   Johns Oregon    1854 

Leezer,    Mrs.    Loretta,    Portland Oregon    1854 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  Lois,  Waitsburg,  Wash Kentucky    1841 

Lett,  Mrs.   M.   B.,   Molalla Kentucky 1836 

Looney,    Miss    P.,    Jefferson Kentucky    1854 

Martin,  Mrs.   Clemmie   Gladstone Oregon     1854 

Miller,    Robt.    A.,    Portland Oregon     1854 

Molloy,   Mrs.   A.   A.,   Portland Ohio      1828 

Morgan,  Mrs.   E.   E.,  Portland Oregon     1854 

Morris,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland New    York     1847 

McCully,  Mrs.  L.,  Portland Washington    1854 

McDaniel,   Mrs.  Julia,  Portland Oregon     1854 

McDonahue,   Mrs.,   Portland Oregon    1854 

McLeod,  Mrs.   M.,   Portland Oregon    1854 

McGrew,   Mrs.   Emily  L.,   Lents Oregon    1854 
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McKernan,  Mrs.   Hattie,   Portland Oregon    1854 

McMickey,  John,   Vancouver,  Wash Illinois    ...,-. 1834 

Pierce,   Mrs.  Viola,    Carlton Oregon     1854 

Powers,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Lents Ohio    1850 

Purdin,  Ira  E.,  Portland Missouri     1845 

Reed,    Robert,    Portland Maine   1829 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Maggie  F.  Portland New    York 1847 

Riggs,  Miss  Emma,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Roberts,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland East    Tennessee. .  .1838 

Royal,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  C,  Mt.  Tabor Ohio    1850 

Smock,  Mrs.  Emma,  Sherwood Oregon  1854 

Starr,   S.  A.,   Portland Oregon  1854 

Steel.  Mrs.  Ella  Weatherford,  Portland. Oregon  1854 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Oregon  1854 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.,  Gresham Oregon  1834 

Taylor,  Miss  Nannie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Thomas,  Mrs.  E.  T.  B.,  Molalla Kentucky    1842 

Millen,   Mrs.    Parmelia,   Lents Oregon    1854 

Rood,    L.   A.,   Hillsboro Wisconsin     1837 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Clara,  Salem Oregon    1854 

Thompson,  T.  W.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1831 

Thompson,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  Portland Indiana     1841 

Thompson,   Mrs.   Sarah,    Portland New   Brunswick . . .  1827 

Wakefield,  D.  W.,  Portland Vermont    1836 

Watkins,  L.  M.,  Mountain  Home,  Ida. .Oregon    1854 

Watts,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Winnie,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Illinois   1854 

Woodruff,   R.   A.,   Roseburg Ohio   1839 

1855 

Bacon,  Mrs.  L.  N.,  Gresham Oregon    1855 

Barrett,  W.   N.,  Hillsboro Oregon    1855 

Bettman,    L.,    Portland Bavaria    1835 

Caples,  E.,  St  Johns Oregon    1855 

Coakley,  James,  Portland Ireland     1825 

DeShields,  J.  K.,  Arleta Arkansas   1851 

Douthit,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Troutdale Missouri    1846 

Dowling,  Emily  A.  Portland Oregon     1855 

Duback,   Mrs.   Dorothea,   Portland Germany   1839 

Eastabrook,  Mrs.  Jeannetta  L.,    Portland .  Oregon    1 855 
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Elwert,  Miss  Carrie  M.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Failing,  Mrs.  Jane  Conner,  Portland Oregon    1955 

Fanno,  A.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1B55 

Fulton,  Mrs.  B.  Gilmore,  Wasco Oregon    JB55 

Gilham,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  Hillsdale Oregon    1855 

Gratton,  Geo.  S.,  St.  Johns Oregon    1855 

Cribble,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Aurora Oregon    1855 

Humphries,  Mrs.  Mary  Gault.  Portland. Oregon    1855 

Jolly,  Mrs.   Harriet  E.,   Portland Oregon    1855 

Kelly,  Dr.  Richmond,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Kuykendall.  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Yamhill Oregon    1855 

Lane,   Dr.   Harry,   Portland Oregon     1855 

Leavens.  Mrs.  A.  C,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Leavens,  Mrs.  C,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Lewis,  Jno.    M.,   Portland Oregon    1855 

Looney,  Mrs.  Harriet  Clarke,  Salem Oregon    1855 

Mann,   Mrs    Anna  E.  Portland Indiana    1843 

Monahan,  Mrs,  M.,   Carson,  Wash Ireland     1838 

Moores,  A.  N.,  Salem Oregon    1855 

Barker,  Mrs.  Laura  Adah-,- Portland Oregon    1855 

Bunnell,  C.  B.,  Oak  Grove Oregon    1855 

Evans.  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Gaylord,    Clarence    E.,    HalEway Oregon     1855 

Olson,  Mrs.  A..  Portland Oregon    1855 

Ordway.  Mrs.  June  McMillen,  Portland. Oregon    1855 

Richardson,  A.  J.,  Portland Maine     1835 

Riggs,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Rickreall Oregon    1855 

Roberts.  Mrs.   Mary  E„   Portland Oregon     1855 

Robertson,   W.   E.,   Portland New   York    1S54 

Scott,  Mrs.  Clara  L..  Portland Oregon     1855 

Stearns,   J.   O.,   Portland Oregon     1855 

Stone.   Mrs.  L.  M.,  Portland Oregon     1855 

Van  Sant,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Ashland Oregon    1855 

Warriner.  Mrs.  Laura  K.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

Watlers,   Mrs.  J.   A.,   Portland Oregon     1855 

Prosch,   Thomas.    Seattle,   Wash New   York    1850 

Shirley,   Mrs.    Susan.   Portland Oregon     I8S5 

Simmons,   Mrs.   Caroline,   Portland Missouri     1852 
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1856 

Caufield,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Oregon  City. .  .Oregon  1856 

Cornell,  Mrs.  F.,  Salem Oregon  1856 

Campbell,    Mrs.   J.   F.,   Portland Oregon  v 1856 

Curry,  Mrs.  Lucy,   L.,  Portland Oregon  1856 

Denny,  B.  K.,  Beaverton Oregon    1856 

Duniway,  W.  S.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Edmunds,   Mrs.  Mary,   Portland Oregon     1856 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Foul,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  St  Johns Washington   1856 

Garrison,  Henry,  Roseburg Missouri    1856 

Gray,   Mrs.  D.   B.,   Portland Indiana      1845 

Henninger,  Mrs.  Hattie  M.,  Oswego.. .  .Oregon    1856 

Heter,  Mrs.   Peter,   Newberg Oregon    1856 

Hulin,  C.  S.,  Newberg Oregon    1856 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Flora,  The  Dalles Oregon    1856 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Forest  Grove Oregon    185b 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland ^Oregon    1856 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary,  Woodburn , Oregon    1856 

Kulper,    Hein,    Dayton Germany    1836 

Macbeth,  Mrs.  Josie  Imbrie,  Portland. .  Oregon    1856 

Miller,  Mrs.  Lou,  Jeffersofi Oregoii    .1856 

Moore,  Mrs.   E.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

McClane,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  Castle  Rock,  Wn. Oregon    1856 

McClung,  J.   H.,   Portland Ohio    1837 

Bishop,  C.  P.,  Salem California    1854 

Cross,  Mrs.  Alice  M.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Ellis,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Portsmouth Oregon    1856 

English,  Mrs.   Lillian  J.,   Portland Oregon    1856 

Kinny,  H.,  Portland New    York 1821 

Meldrum,  Mrs.  Eugenia,  Oregon  City. . .  Oregon    1856 

Newell,-  Mrs.  Mildred  A.,  Portland Missouri    1852 

Olds,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1836 

Oleson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon     1856 

Pope,  Capt.  Geo.,  Portland Scotland    1840 

Reynolds,  Thomas   H.,   Portland Missouri    1846 

Riggs,   Seth,    Portland Oregon   1856 

Roberts,  Mrs.  J.   F.,   Gresham Oregon    1856 

Sellwood,  J.  A.,  Salem Illinois    1843 
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Sellwood,  T.   R.  A.,   Milwaukic Illinois    1844 

Scott,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Gresham Missouri    1850 

Stowell,  J.  A.,   Portland Indiana 1836 

Sellwood,   J.  A.,   Portland Illinois   1846 

Sellwood,  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1856 

Wilmot,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Oswego Oregon    1856 

Thomas,  J.  W.,  Molalla ^Oregon    1856 

Turner,  Mrs.   Ella,   McMinnville Oregon    1856 

Wallace,   P.  T.,  Portland New    York 1837 

Workman.    A.   T..    Portland Oregon    1856 

1857 

Baker,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Portland Washington    1857 

Barger,    Mrs.    Maggie,    Portland Oregon    1857 

Baum,  Mrs.  Marianna,  Portland Germany   1838 

Bergman,    I.,    Portland Germany   1829 

Brasel,    Mrs.    Kate,    Portland Australia    1842 

Christensen,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Clarke,  Wm.  J.,  Gervais Oregon    1857 

Cooper,  D.  J.,  The  Dalles Tennessee 1836 

Clymer,  Mrs.  Jane  Patton,   Fossil New  York    1854 

D'Arcy,    Peter   H.,    Salem Oregon    1857 

Eaton,   Mrs.   M.  Hendershot,   Salem Iowa   1850 

Fulton,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Black  Rock California    1857 

Gage,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Gillihan,  Ed.,  Kelso,  Wash Oregon    1857 

Henkle,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Jensen,  Mrs.  Frances  O.,   Portland Oregon    1857 

Kelty,  G.   L.,  Newberg Oregon    1857 

Lawson,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Livingston,   Chas.   E.,   Portland Oregon    1857 

Lockwood,  S.   F.,  Vancouver,  Wash ....  Oregon    1857 

Bird,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Vancouver,  Wash. Hawaiian    Islands..  1857 

Cremen,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Ireland  1838 

Dennis   Mrs.   C,   Portland Oregon     1857 

Du  Gas,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Portland Oregon     1857 

Fulton,  C.  F.,  Portland Oregon     1857 

Burnett,  G  T.,  Portland Missouri    1850 


% 
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Backenstos,    E.    L.,    Portland Oregon    1857 

Charlton,  James  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash . .  Oregon    1857 

Magness,  Mrs.  Amy,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Meek,  S.  A.  D.,  Cornelius Oregon    1857 

Moores,    Mrs.    A.    N.,    Salem Oregon    1857 

Morris,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Michigan    1853 

McNeilly,  Martha,   Colfax,  Wash Oregon    1857 

Newsom,  Mrs.  W.   E.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Parrish,   Mrs.   S.    B.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Patton,  B.  R.,   Hillsdale Oregon    1857 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Myra  H.,  The  Dalles Maine     1835 

Scofield,    Ben,    Cornelius Illinois   1840 

Sanborn,  H.  D.,  Portland New     Hampshire.  .1834 

Shipley,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Slocum,  C.  W.,   Portland Massachusetts    1834 

Smith,  Mrs.  Letitia  M.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Stearns,    D.    S.,    Portland Oregon    1857 

Stormer,   John,    Estacada Oregon    1857 

Tandy,  E.  N.,  Harrisburg Kentucky    1829 

Thelman,   Mrs.  J.  A.,  Portland Oregon    1857 

Wing,  Abraham,  Portland Poland    1835 

Wing,    Mrs.  Abraham,   Portland California    1854 

Young,  G.  A.,  Portland Massachusetts   1833 

1858 

Allen,  Mrs.  Maggie  E.,  Portland Tennessee   1842 

Bailey,    Mrs.    L.    E.,    Portland Washington    1858 

Baird,  Mrs.  R.,  Yamhill Oregon     1858 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Emma,  Portland Oregon     1858 

Bybce,  Mrs.  Hellen,  La  Camas,  Wash.  .Ireland     1857 

Burt,  Mrs.  Ella  Wilson,  Portland Ireland     1858 

Craig,  T.  J.,  Portland Oregon     1858 

Delmater,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Portland Oregon     1858 

Giltner,   B.   F.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1833 

Green,  Mrs.  G.  C,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Gleason,  James,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Harvey,  Mrs.   S.   C,   Portland Oregon    1858 

Haven,  Mrs.  Clara,  Vancouver,  Wash.  .Washington    1858 

Hawley  Ira  J.,  Coolcdge,  Wash Oregon    1858 

Hill,  Mrs.  Anna,   Newberg New   Jersey 1852 
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Himcs,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Portland Connecticut    1849 

Housworth,   Frank,   Yamhill Hungary    1828 

Jeffries,  S.  T.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Johnson,  G.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Jones,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Portland Massachusetts   1839 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Woodbum Oregon    1858 

Kraemer,  Julius,   Portland Germany   1837 

Kandle,  Mrs.  L.,  Portland California    185B 

Lieser,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Vancouver,  Wash. .  .Oregon    1858 

Mitchell,   McKinley,    Portland Oregon  1858 

Montgomery,  Mrs.   Nettie,  Portland Oregon  1858 

Moore,   May  W.,   Portland Oregon  1858 

McCarver,    Mrs.    Delia,    Portland Oregon  1858 

McDonald,   Mrs.   M.,   Newberg Oregon  1858 

Oldham,   Mrs.  W.  N.,   Portland Oregon  1858 

Prosser,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Oswego Oregon  1858 

Risley,    C.  W.,   Milwaukie Oregon  1858 

Winch,  Mrs.  Mertie  W.,  San  Francisco. Oregon  1858 

Johns,  C.  A.,  Baker  City Oregon  1857 

Kamm,  Mrs.  Chas.  T.,  Portland Oregon    1858 

Klum,  Mrs.  James,  St.  Johns Oregon    1858 

Magone,   Mrs.   H.,   St.  Johns Oregon    1858 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Portland Ohio   1847 

McCargul,    Mrs.    Ella,    Portland Oregon    1858 

1859 

Bolander,   Mrs.  Jennie,  Tacoma,  Wash. Washington    1859 

Bonney,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Woodbum Oregon    1859 

Brown,   Mrs.   A.   M.,   Portland Oregon     1859 

Church,  R.  G.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Cornelius,  Miss  Tillie,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Cummings,   Mrs.   Emma,   Heppner Oregon    1859 

Cummings,  G.  W.,  Heppner Iowa   1843 

Creighton,   D.,    Portland Pennsylvania    1835 

D'Arcy,  Miss  Maria  F.,  Salem ^Oregon  1859 

Davidson,  L.   M.,   Oswego Indiana  1844 

1  )e  Shields,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  Arita Oregon  1859 

Dittmer,   Mrs.   Laura,   Portland Oregon  1859 

Drake,   Mrs.   E.  M.,   Portland Oregon  1859 

T')yer,   Mrs.   Thurza    Anne,   Portland. ..  .Oregon  1859 
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Dufur,  W.  H.  H., Vermont    1834 

Beats,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Bnchtel,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Indiana    1844 

Bums,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Oregon  City Michigan     : . .  1856 

Bumette,  Mrs.  G.  T.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Cowlcs,  Mrs.  Hanna,  Gaston Oregon    1859 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Frazer,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Scotland    3 859 

Fleury,  Mrs.   Ella,   Portland Oregon    1859 

Hibbard,  G.  L.,  Portland Vermont    1835 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.,  Rose  Lodge Oregon    1859 

Hoover,  Mrs.  Martha,  St.  Johns Oregon    1859 

Ikerd,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Portland Oregon 1859 

• 

Keenen,  Mrs.  Clara,   Portland Oregon    ....:: 1859 

Kerns,  Mrs.  Addie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Kelly,  H.   L.,  Oregon   City New    York. .::..  ..1840 

Lane,    Mrs.    Harry,    Portland Oregon    1859 

Meussdorffer,  C.  H.,  Portland Germany  . . . : 1842 

McCoy,   Mrs.   Rhoda,  Yamhill Oregon    ..:.. 1859 

May,  Mrs.  I.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  .Oregon    1859 

McGinn,  Henry  E.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Gurling,   Fred,   Portland Germany   1840 

Kelly,   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Rose,   Portland.  .Scotland    1856 

Partlow,  J.  W.,  Oregon  City Oregon     1859 

Pio,   Mrs.  Flora,   Portland Oregon    1859 

Powell,  D.   C,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Reed,   Mrs.   E.   L.,  Portland Illinois   1852 

Reynolds,  B.  P.,  Portland Vermont 1851 

Reynolds,   Mrs.   B.   P.,   Portland Vermont    1851 

Rice,  R.  F.,  Portland Missouri    :...1838 

Richards,    Mrs.    Sol,    Portland Germany   1838 

Sharp,  O.  P.,  Sherwood Oregon    1859 

Smith,  W.  Hampton,  Portland Pennsylvania    1836 

Struble,    Mrs.    May,    Portland Oregon    1859 

Tate,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Taf t,    Mrs.    S.    V.,    Portland Canada     1859 

Tibbetts,  Mrs.  Y.  A.,  Portland Massachusetts   1848 

Wrage,  Mrs.  Hattie,  Newberg Oregon 1859 

Young,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.,  Portland Maine  1841 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1962. 

1888 1    1850 70 

1889 2    1851 46 

1840 4    1852 260 

1841 3    1853 109 

1842 2    1854 48 

1843 16    1855 22 

1844 31    1856 16 

1846. 64    1857 19 

1846 86    1858 16 

1847 72    1859 21 

1848 38  

1849 33     Total 908 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1903. 

1839 2    1851 54 

1840 3    1852 285 

1841 4    1853 116 

1842 3    1854 56 

1843 21    1855 24 

1844 21    1856 14 

1845 63    1857 21 

1846 41    1858 24 

1847 92    1869 19 

i^g^g 29  

1849 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  35     Total  1005 

1850 68 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1904. 

1837 2    1850 78 

1839 2    1851 54 

1840 1    1852 272 

1841 3    1853 135 

1842 3    1854 58 

1843 16    1855 32 

1844 24    1856 21 

1846 66    1857 29 

1846 33    1858 30 

1847 77    1859 14 

1848 32  

1849 34     Total  1016 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1905. 


1837. 

2 

1850 

1851 

1852 

91 

1838. 
1889. 

2 

1 

79 
846 

1840. 

3 

1853 

19T 

1841. 

8 

1854 

1855 

62 

1842. 

6 

4T 

1843. 

23 

1866 

49 

1844. 

28 

1857 

45 

1845. 

74 

1868 

1859 

40 

1846. 

42 

34 

1847. 

116 

Total 

[BER  PRESENT  IN  1906. 

1850 

1851.:...:.......:: 

1852.;..:..:.:.::::...... 

1853 

1854,; 

1848. 

44 

.1397 

1849. 

1837. 

TABT.K  SHOWING  NUAi 

82 

1838. 
1839. 

1 

77 
308 

1840. 

2 

159 

1841. 

71 

1842. 
1843. 
1844. 

....................   2 

..... .   25 

1855 

1856 

1857 

40 
36 
25 

1845. 

1858........::....... 

1859 

40 

1846. 

....   34 

35 

1847. 
1848. 
1849. 

108 

39 

Total 

.1219 

(No  computation  of  attendance  made  in  1907.) 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1608. 

1837 2    1850 86 

1838 1    1851 74 

1839 2    1852 340 

1840 3    1853 194 

1841 3    1854 76 

1842 2    1865 50 

1843 23    1866 41 

1844 81    1867 46 

1845 78    1858 44 

1846 43    1$59. 67 

1847 102  — — 

1848 ,,.,,,...  41     Total  1388 

1849 49 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1909. 

1837 2    1850 71 

1838 1    1851 58 

1839 2    1852 345 

1840 1    1853 185 

1841 4    1854 78 

1842 3    1855 48 

1843 19    1856 37 

1844 25    1857 50 

1845 62    1858 40 

1846 36    1859 56 

1847 90                         

1848 30  Total  1288 

1849 45 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1910. 

1821 1    1849 41 

1837 2    1850 69 

1838 1    1851 65 

1839 1    1852 307 

1840 3    1853 : 147 

1841 2    1854 80 

1842 3    1855 48 

1843 15    1856 48 

1844 25    1857 49 

1845 65    1858 40 

1846 34    1859 59 

1847 90                         

1848 ; 29  Total  1224 
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DIARY   OF  ALVAH   ISAIAH   DAVIS, 

October  11.  1852,  to  April  6,  1854. 

(Mr.  Davis  was  bom  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  January  14, 
1825.  of  English.  Welsh  and  German  ancestry.  In  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  remaining  one  year.  He  had  his  first  ride 
behind  a  locomotive  that  year.  He  returned  to  Ohio  in  1849,  and 
in  1850  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockport. 
In  1852  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  this  country,  he  returned  to  Iowa  in  1855;  was  married  to 
Emily  George  on  March  8,  1857;  lived  in  Iowa  twelve  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Kansas,  and  in  1880  came  back  to  Oregon  and 
settled  in  the  "Forks  of  the  Santiam,"  Linn  County.  He  was  the 
father  of  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time 
of  his  death.) 

1852 — Portland,  Oregon.  Monday,  Oct.  11. — Bought  in  this 
place  this  book.  50c ;  one  chip  hat,  35c ;  one  pair  mittens,  $1.50 ; 
one  wrapper,  $2.00;  one  copy  Oregon,  25c;  bought  Harper's  Sep- 
tember number,  50c.  Engaged  to  work  for  a  Mr.  Morton  at  cutting 
logs  on  the  Willamette  river,  about  ten  miles  below  this  place, 
and  on  this  side,  for  $50  per  month;  also  John  Vasscur,  Alfred 
Carter,  Royal  and  Oscar  Hoag,  Willamette  Valley,  ten  miles  below 
Portland.  After  selecting  our  axes  and  helves  we  walked  down 
the  river  to  our  present  boarding  place  (Mr.  Richards).  After 
dinner  we  went  to  grinding  and  fixing  for  work. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  12. — Spent  the  most  of  the  day  cutting  roads  to 
draw  logs  and  hay.  Royal  and  Oscar  been  mowing.  Appearances 
of  rain  in  the  A.  M..  but  come  off  fine.     I  have  now  $1.35. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  13. — Spread  hay  A.  M. ;  gathered  hay,  P.  M 

Thursday,  Oct.  14. — Cloudy  A.  M. ;  mowed  forenoon;  put  up 
hay  P.  M.;  Oscar  not  able  to  work. 

Friday,  Oct.  15. — Spread  hay  during  the  forenoon  and  gathered 
P.  M. ;  poor  hay  weather. 

Saturday,  Oct.  16. — Chopped  A.  M. ;  commenced  raining  about 
noon,  but  cleared  up  toward  night.  Chopped  during  P.  M.  Gault 
moved.  We  helped  move  the  things  up  from  the  river  to  the 
house,  then  we  rowed  a  river  boat  up  to  Richards  that  was  used 
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to  move  down  from  Portland,  as  there  is  no  wagon  track  to  this 
place,  ten  miles  below  Portland. 

Sunday,  Oct.  17. — We  all  walked  down  to  Gault's  for  break- 
fast. After  breakfast  I  had  to  wash  a  shirt  and  dry  it  before 
changing.  Clear  and  pleasant  A.  M. ;  cloudy  and  signs  of  rain  P.  M. 
Wrote  to  John  Gilliland;  wrote  a  letter  for  John  Vasscur.  Rain 
during  the  evening. 

Monday,  Oct.  18. — Rained  over  night;  pleasant  in  the  morning, 
but  rained  before  noon  and  showery  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night;  worked  at  chopping. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19. — Pleasant  A.  M. ;  showery  and  thunder  P.  M. ; 
Oscar  and  I  ground  axes  A.  M.  at  Richards;  chopped  P.  M. ;  sent 
J.  Gilliland's  letter  to  Portland  by  Charles  Morton. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  20. — Cloudy,  but  not  rainy;  been  chopping. 

Thursday,  Oct.  21. — Cloudy,  but  not  rainy;  sprinkles  occasion- 
ally; been  chopping. 

Friday,  Oct.  22. — Cloudy,  but  not  rainy;  working  at  clearing 
for  the  team  and  helping  load  logs,  or  attempting  to,  on  trucks 
during  the  A.  M. ;  Vasscur  and  I  fixed  a  crotch  P.  M.  for  drawing 
logs. 

Saturday,  Oct.  23. — Been  to  Portland  with  Brazil  Grounds  in 
a  skiff;  bought  one  pair  boots  $5.00,  one  pair  socks  75c,  one  copy 
Oregon  Times  12c,  one  pencil  13c,  one  bottle  ink,  25c,  ^  bunch 
envelopes  12c,  6  sheets  paper  13c,  Vs  dozen  steel  pens  12c,  %  dozen 
vest  buttons  13c,  %  dozen  coat  buttons  25c,  ^/^  box  leather  preserva- 
tive 50c,  dinner  at  Willamette  House  75c,  %  yard  black  Cambric 
15c;  borrowed  $10  of  Royal:  showery. 

Sunday,  Oct.  24. — Warm  and  sprinkly;  washed  my  shirt;  wrote 
home;  written  No.  6  to  Melissa;  Gault  gone  to  Sandy. 

Monday,  Oct.  25. — Rained  over  night;  warm  and  but  little  rain 
during  the  day ;  been  chopping ;  Oscar  gone  to  Portland ;  sent  my 
betters  by  him. 
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Tuesday,  Oct.  26. — Rained  over  night;  no  rain  during  the  day; 
been  chopping;  Gault  returned;  Charley  not  able  to  work  for 
lameness. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  27. — Rained  most  of  the  day ;  so  much  that  we 
have  not  worked  in  the  woods;  we  have  killed  a  beef. 

Thursday,  Oct.  28. — Rained  over  night;  rained  some  in  the 
A.  M. ;  pleasant  during  the  middle  of  the  day ;  Ro3ral  and  I  sawed 
P.  M. 

Friday,  Oct.  29. — Cloudy  but  no  rain;  been  sawing;  eat  dinner 
today  without  any  kind  of  breadstuff  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Saturday.  Oct.  30. — Been  sawing  and  chopping;  rained  most 
of  the  time;  Thomas  Smith  been  to  Portland  and  got  some  flour. 

Sunday,  Oct.  31. — Took  a  short  boat  ride  this  morning  in 
Ground's  skiff;  been  mending  coat  and  vest;  put  a  new  back  in 
the  latter;  Oscar  returned,  but  not  able  to  work  yet. 

Monday,  Nov.  1. — Been  chopping;  not  much  rain;  Charley  got 
able  to  work. 

Tuesday,   Nov.  2. — Quite  pleasant;  been  chopping. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  3. — Frost  over  night ;  warm  and  pleasant ; 
chopped  A.  M. ;  cut  roads  P.  M. ;  John  and  Royal  been  putting  raft 
together. 

Thursday,  Nov.  4. — Heavy  frost  over  night;  foggy  in  the  A.  M. ; 

warm  and  pleasant  during  the  day;  been  putting  raft  together. 
Friday,  Nov.  5. — Rolled  logs  into  the  river  during  A.  M. ;  been 

rafting  P.  M. ;  drizzling  rain  all  day. 

Saturday,  Nov.  6. — Been  rafting;  rainy  day. 

Sunday,  Nov.  7. — Got  a  raft  together  and  started;  got  one  mile 
and  went  ashore;  cooked  some  potatoes  and  meat  for  supper,  then 
sat  down  on  some  sticks  of  wood  by  a  fire,  in  which  position  I  am 
writing;   a  little  rain. 

Monday,  Nov.  8. — We  have  only  run  the  raft  one-half  mile  over 
night,  on  account  of  low  tide  and  fog;  got  but  very  little  sleep;  I 
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went  to  Richards  and  bought  breakfast  50c;  made  4  miles  during 
day;  Gault  moved  to  Richards;  all  hands  went  to  Gault's  for  sup- 
per and  stayed  over  night;  no  rain. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  9. — Royal  and  I  left  raft  A.  M.;  bought  nuts  25c, 
bought  2  copies  Oregon  Times  25c. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  10. — Boarding  for  $1J85  per  day  and  looking 
for  work;  United  States  Mail  Steamer  arrived  before  day  from 
San  Francisco;  saw  many  emigrant  acquaintances;  bought  nuts 
25c;  bought  sweet  oil  12c. 

Thursday,  Nov.  11. — Rainy;  been  about  town  looking  for  work; 
Hyland  arrived — perfectly  "strapped." 

Friday,  Nov.  12. — Rainy;  been  at  work  at  sawmill  for  two  dol- 
lars per  day  and  board.  Received  of  Charles  Morton  $44.25;  paid 
Royal  $10  for  board. 

Saturday,  Nov.  13. — Rained  over  night;  been  running  over 
night  with  diarrhoea;  stopped  it  with  brandy  and  syrup  13c;  paid 
fixing  revolver  $5.00;  bought  one  pair  socks  75c;  very  rainy;  seen 
Ben  Hyland  P.  M. ;  bought  one  pair  scissors  50c;  river  raising; 
many  logs  lost  from  mills. 

Sunday,  Nov.  14. — Rained  over  night  and  during  the  day,  and 
some  of  the  time  very  hard;  very  dull  time. 

Monday,  Nov.  15. — Rained  over  night;  no  rain  during  the  day; 
worked  at  sawmill;  bought  one  shirt  $2.00;  bought  one  pair  blan- 
kets $10.00;  paid  board  $2.75;  received  of  Robert  Clark  $1.00;  bor- 
rowed at  Cascades;  river  high  and  many  logs  floating  down;  busi- 
ness lively;  wages  two  dollars  per  day. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  16. — Rained  over  night;  little  rain  during  the 
day;  worked  about  the  mill;  saw  King. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  17. — ^Worked  at  mill;  some  rain;  some  sun- 
shine. 

Thursday,  Nov.  18.— Sick  with  cold;  paid  Chute  drawing  tooth 
$5.00;  paid  for  nuts  25c;  not  able  to  work;  some  rain. 
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Friday,  Nov.  19. — Not  able  to  work;  seen  David  Courtney; 
bought  hat  $1.50;  river  falling. 

Saturday,  Nov.  20. — Pleasant  and  sunshiny;  Royal  and  David 
Courtney  started  for  the  mines;  received  of  mill  company  $4.00; 
been  unable  to  work. 

Sunday,  Nov.  21. — Rained  over  night  and  during  the  day; 
received  for  blankets  $9.00;  walked  back  from  town  two  and  one- 
half  miles  to  Mr.  Steward's  to  work  at  shingle-making. 

Monday,  Nov.  22. — Rained  over  night — ^very  little  rain;  Carter 
passed  here. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  23. — Worked  at  sawing,  etc.,  in  Willamette 
Mountains;  rainy. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  24. — ^Worked  till  noon,  then  walked  to  McMil- 
lens;  received  of  Steward  $3.75. 

Thursday,  Nov.  25. — ^Tualatin  Plains;  walked  to  Mr.  Smith's,  a 
distance  of  12  miles;  this  is  a  very  fine  country;  paid  for  break- 
fast, etc.,  $1.00;  dinner  50c;  passed  through  Hillsborough,  the  shire 
town  of  Washington  County. 

Friday,  Nov.  26. — Tualatin  Plains.  Stopped  at  Kitchen's  (Catch- 
ing's)  for  rain;  paid  for  breakfast  $1.00,  etc. 

Saturday,  Nov.  27. — Walked  to  Portland;  paid  breakfast,  etc., 
$1.00;  dinner  to  Mc's  50c;  paid  washing  50c. 

Sunday,  Nov.  28. — Clear  and  pleasant;  paid  Gilliland  for  bring- 
ing carpet  bag  from  Fort  Boise,  $5.00;  had  a  great  time  drying  my 
clothes. 

Monday,  Nov.  29. — Rained  over  night ;  warm  and  pleasant ; 
bought  axe  and  helve  $3.00 ;  nuts  l2c ;  apples  13c ;  paid  grinding  axe 
25c;  commenced  chopping  wood  at  two  dollars  per  cord. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  30. — No  rain;  rained  over  night;  been  chopping; 
wrote  home  this  evening. 
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Wednesday,  Dec.  1. — Rainy  P.  M. ;  mail  arrived  last  night; 
been  chopping;  wrote  No.  7  to  Melissa;  bought  Harper's  maga- 
zine 50c. 

Thursday,  Dec.  2. — Heavy  rain  over  night  and  during  the  day; 
paid  board  $5.00. 

Friday,  Dec.  3. — Foggy;  been  chopping. 

Saturday,  Dec.  4. — Clear  over  night  and  hard  frost;  bought 
axe  $2.00. 

Sunday,  Dec.  5. — Some  rain  and  some  sunshine:  commenced 
writing  to  Simmons  and  Austin:  seen  Andy  Lampkin. 

Monday,  Dec.  6. — Been  chopping;  rain  by  streaks. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7. — Been  chopping. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8. — Rainy. 

Thursday,  Dec.  9. — Heavy  and  constant  rain. 

Friday,  Dec.  10. — Sick  with  dysentery;  rain. 

Saturday.  Dec.  11. — Worked  some. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12. — Some  snow  flew ;  written  to  David  Gould ; 
paid  board  $11.00;  received  on  wood  chopping  $11.00. 

Monday,  Dec.  13. — Snow  flew  and  melted;  been  chopping. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  14. — Froze  over  night;  snowed  during  day;  snow 
shoe  deep  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15. — Snowed  A.  M. ;  snow  6  inches  deep  P.  M. ; 
clear  and  pleasant  P.  M. 

Thursday.  Dec.  16. — Snowed  over  night ;  snowed  A.  M. ;  clear 
and  pleasant  P.  M. 

Friday,  Dec.  17. — Clear  and  pleasant;  made  axe  helve;  Steamer 
Columbia  arrived. 

Saturday.  Dec.  18. — Cold  and  wintry  weather:  received  $6.00; 
been  chopping  all  the  week :  Wm.  Gray  died ;  paid  board  $6.00. 

Sunday,  Dec.  10. — Wind  easterly:  very  cold:  bought  nuts  15c. 
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Monday,  Dec.  20. — Wind  easterly;  very  cold;  been  chopping. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  21. — Cold;  no  storm. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  22. — Cold  and  clear. 

Thursday,  Dec.  23. — Heavy  snow  A.  M. ;  snow  16  inches  deep; 
Steamer  Lot  Whitcomb  laid  up  for  cold;  paid  washing  50c. 

Friday,  Dec.  24. — Cold;  been  chopping;  snow  nearly  two  feet 
deep. 

Saturday,  Dec.  25. — Been  chopping;  bought  nuts  13c;  paid 
washing  25c;  weather  more  moderate. 

Sunday,  Dec.  26. — Snowy;  received  for  wood  $3.00;  bought 
Oregonian  25c. 

Monday,  Dec.  27. — Rained  over  night  and  during  the  day; 
received  for  wood  $10.00;  received  for  bringing  water  25c;  paid 
board  $11.50. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  28. — Rained  hard  P.  M. ;  bought  helve  50c. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  29. — No  rain;  still  thawing. 

Thursday,  Dec.  30. — Rainy 

Friday,  Dec.  31. — Heavy  rain. 

1853 — Saturday,  Jan.  1. — It  has  rained  hard  over  night  and  the 
ground  is  nearly  clear  of  snow.  I  have  stood  at  the  door  all  night 
as  there  was  a  ball  at  my  boarding  house,  viz.,  "The  Ingram  House," 
and  chopped  some  during  the  day;  paid  washing  50c;  Lot  Whit- 
comb sunk. 

Sunday,  Jan.  2. — Rainy;  Colunvbia  arrived;  pleasant  yesterday. 

Monday,  Jan.  3. — Rainy;  bought  Harper's  magazine  50c. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  4. — Rainy;  been  splitting  and  piling;  business 
very  dull. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  5. — Heavy  rain;  not  doing  anything;  written 
home ;  written  No.  8  to  Melissa ;  bought  stamps  13c ;  mills  stopped 
for  high  water. 

Thursday,  Jan.  6. — Rainy:  doing  nothing;  no  sale  for  wood. 
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Friday,  Jan.  7. — Rainy;  river  very  high;  doing  nothing;  much 
damage  done  in  Oregon  City  by  water. 

Saturday,  Jan.  8. — Wind  turned  northerly;  quite  pleasant; 
water  falling;  Carter  received  letter  from  Oscar;  been  chopping. 

Sunday,  Jan.  9. — Written  to  Wm.  Hazen;  written  to  Charles 
Hodges;  written  to  C.  Hoag. 

Monday,  Jan.  10. — Rainy;  been  chopping  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  11. — Not  much  rain;  been  chopping. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  12. — Crossed  river  and  walked  up  two  and 
one-half  miles  to  Mr.  Kelly's;  worked  P.  M.  gathering  cabbage  at 
$1.00  per  day. 

Thursday,  Jan.  13. — Cloudy,  but  not  rainy;  worked  at  spading 
around  fruit  trees,  hanging  gate  and  cutting  fire  wood. 

Friday,  Jan.  14. — No  rain ;  spaded  around  trees  A.  M. ;  hauled 
wood  P.  M. ;  I  am  this  day  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  I  am 
very  poor;  I  am  owing  $18.28  for  board  in  town.  I  have  some 
wood  near  town,  but  it  is  not  marketable  as  there  is  so  much  on 
the  ground.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  my  acts  for  the  past 
year  is  my  leaving  a  good  situation  with  G.  B.  Martin  in  Lock- 
port.  Illinois,  and  coming  to  this  country  and  spending  all  of  my 
money  and  six  months'  time;  but  I  am  partly  repaid  for  that  in 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  world;  but  still  I  am  looking  for  a  better 
time  to  come.  I  am  in  a  prospering  condition  at  present,  for  I 
have  just  received  $3.50  for  labor  that  I  have  done  this  week.  The 
times  have  been  very  hard  here  durjng  the  winter;  provisions  have 
been  very  high  and  labor  very  scarce,  and  the  weather  very  bad; 
consequently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  last 
emigration,  but  the  past  few  days  of  pleasant  weather  seems  to 
change  the  appearance  of  things.  I  am  now  working  at  Mr.  Kelly's 
on  a  farm  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Portland  across  the  river. 

Saturday,  Jan.  15. — Rained  over  night:  little  rain  A.  M.,  but 
cleared  off  M. ;  pleasant  P.  M. ;  chopped  down  trees  A.  M.,  piled 
brush,  laid  fence,  etc.,  P.  M. ;  received  for  work  $3.50. 
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Sunday,  Jan.  16. — Ffost  over  night;  quite  pleasant;  walked  to 
town;  paid  ferryage  25c;  bought  red  precipitate  25c;  saw  Mt.  Hood 
by  moonlight  at  eight  or  nine  P.  M.,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

Monday,  Jan.  17. — Frost  and  clear  A.  M. ;  rainy  P.  M. ;  walked 
to  Kelly's  A.  M. ;  chopped  P.  M. ;  paid  for  three  cent  stamps  25c; 
ferriage  25c;  wages  raised  to  $1.25  per  day. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  18. — Clear  and  pleasant;  cool  north  winds  but 
very  summer  like;  been  chopping. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18. — ^Wieather  same  as  yesterday;  been  chop- 
ping; Pacific  mail  steamer  Fremont  arrived  from  San  Francisco. 

Thursday,  Jan.  20. — Been  chopping;  froze  some  over  night; 
hazy  A.  M. ;  clear  P.  M. 

Friday,  Jan.  21. — Warm  and  pleasant;  frosty  nights;  chopped 
A.  M. ;  split  the  first  fir  rails  of  very  bad  timber  P.  M. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22. — Been  making  rails ;  received  for  work  $6.87. 

Sunday,  Jan.  23. — Been  to  town;  paid  ferriage  50c;  paid  wash- 
ing 50c ;  bought  nuts  12c ;  paid  board  $6.00 ;  paid  dinner  50c. 

Monday,  Jan.  24. — Pleasant;  received  for  pills  75c;  appearance 
of  rain. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  25.— Pleasant ;  been  splitting  rails. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  26. — Pleasant;  no  wind. 

Thursday,  Jan.  27.— ^Wind  east  and  north;  some  rain  and  sleet. 

Friday,  Jan.  28. — Pleasant. 

Saturday,  Jan.  29. — Pleasant;  we  all  hands  planted  some  peas 
toward  night;  received  for  work  $7.50;  worked  for  Mr.  Kelly  all 
this  week. 

Sunday,  Jan.  30. — Rainy;  Hampton  Kelly  and  Margarette  Fitch 
married ;  commenced  writing  home,  and  No.  9  to  M. ;  walked  to 
Oregon  City;  paid  ferriage  13c. 

Monday,  Jan.  31. — Walked  from  the  city;  paid  for  cakes,  beer, 
etc.,  75c;  paid  ferryage  12c. 
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TxJESDAY,  Feb.  1. — Some  rain ;  been  clearing  fence  road ;  received 
first  letter  from  Melissa;  first  letter  from  home  since  I  left  Illinois, 
and  one  from  O.  S.  Hoag — all  of  which  I  was  very  glad  to  receive ; 
paid  postage  10c. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  2. — Rained  over  night ;  received  for  shirt  $1.75 ; 
written  to  O.  S.  Hoag ;  cloudy  and  cold. 

Thursday,  Feb.  3. — Cold  east  wind;  been  chopping  down  trees; 
written  No.  10  to  Melissa. 

Friday,  Feb.  4. — Froze  over  night;  very  pleasant. 

Saturday,  Feb.  5. — Cold  and  cloudy;  received  for  work  $6.25; 
written  home. 

Sunday,  Feb.  6. — Pleasant;  went  to  town;  saw  Wilder  Harris 
and  went  with  him  to  Durham's  mill ;  wrote  a  letter  for  J.  Vasscur ; 
paid  board  $10.00;  paid  ferriage  50c;  paid  for  stamps  50c;  Charley 
Morton  left  town  during  the  week  for  the  mines. 

Monday,  Feb.  7. — Walked  down  from  Durham's;  took  dinner 
with  S.  Blank  (Stephen  Blank,  living  at  Forest  Grove,  1914,  G.  H. 
H.,  Secy.  O.  P.  A.)  at  Milwaukie;  paid  ferriage  25c. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  8. — Frosty  nights;  foggy  A.  M. ;  Pleasant;  been 
spading  around  fruit  trees. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  9. — Pleasant. 

Thursday,  Feb.  10. —  Hard  freezing  nights ;  foggy  mornings  and 
pleasant  days. 

Friday,  Feb.  11. — Pleasant;  been  cutting  down  trees. 

Saturday,  Feb.  12. — Pleasant;  been  chopping;  received  for  work 
$6.25;  KelVs  folks  been  ploughing  this  week;  ground  dry  enough. 

Sunday,  Feb.  13.— Cloudy;  stayed  at  Kelly's  all  day;  rained  some 
over  night;  Thomas  Kelly  trying  to  perform  spiritual  rappings;  re- 
ceived for  sticking  salve,  10c. 

Monday,  Feb.  14. — Some  rain. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  15. — Some  rain. 
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Wednesday,  Feb.  16. — Rainy  over  night;  showery  during  day; 
thunder;  paid  washing  25c. 

Thursday,  FtB.  17. — Pleasant;  been  chopping. 

Friday,  Feb.  18. — Pleasant;  been  grubbing. 

Saturday,  Feb.  19. — Pleasant;  grubbed  A.  M.;  been  to  town  P. 
M. ;  received  for  work  $6.87;  paid  board  all  up  $3.50;  paid  wash 
ing  25c;  paid  ferriage  50c;  paid  for  writing  paper  13c. 

Sunday,  Feb.  20. — Sour  kind  of  a  day;  stayed  at  Kelly's  all  day. 

Monday,  Feb.  21. — Pleasant;  been  grubbing. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  22. — Rainy  A.  M. ;  pleasant  P.  M. ;  guns  fired  in 
town  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Washington. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  23. — Foggy  early  A.  M.;  worked  at  grubbing 
A.  M. ;  worked  for  Abraham  P.  M.  62c;  paid  washing  20c, 

Thursday,  Feb.  24. — Showery;  been  grubbing. 

Friday,  Feb.  25. — Pleasant  day;  rainy  evening;  high  wind  yes- 
terday and  today. 

Saturday,  Feb.  26. — Showery;  worked  for  Abraham  $1.25;  re- 
ceived for  work  for  Kelly  $5.60;  peas  coming  up  planted  January 
29th;  rainy  nights  during  the  week. 

Sunday,  Feb.  27. — iPaid  town  ferry  50c;  heavy  rains;  made 
money  purse. 

Monday,  Feb.  28. — Showery ;  been  grubbing. 

Tuesday,  March  1. — Pleasant;  foggy  morning;  helped  Abra- 
ham raise  a  log  house  on  Kelly's  account. 

Wednesday,  March  3. — Pleasant;  worked  for  Abraham  $1.25. 

Thursday,  March  3.^-Been  grubbing;  warm,  sunny,  springlike 
weather. 

Friday,  March  4. — Pleasant;  Abraham  moved;  not  able  to  work 
from  indigestion,  with  symptoms  of  dysentery;  President  Pierce 
takes  presidential  chair;  paid  Harper^s  Feb.  magazine  50c;  paid 
washing  30c. 
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Saturday,  March  5. — Pleasant;  been  hauling  manure  for  a  "hot- 
bed; Kelly  is  marketing  spring  onions;  received  of  Kelly  $5.00. 

Sunday,  March  6. — Pleasant;  been  to  town;  Oscar  and  Harris 
gone  to  California;  received  for  stamps  12c. 

Monday,  March  7. — iWalked  down  from  Kelly's  A.  M. ;  paid 
ferriage  25c;  paid  for  one  pair  blankets  $4.00;  pleasant,  cold  north 
wind. 

Tuesday,  March  8. — Cold  and  pleasant;  sold  my  watch  $5.00; 
been  sawing  for  Harlow  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  March  9. — Pleasant;  cold  north  wind;  hard  freez- 
ing nights;  been  sawing  wood. 

Thursday,  March  10. — Pleasant;  more  moderate;  finished  saw- 
ing wood;  paid  board  $5.00;  paid  filing  saw  50c. 

Friday,  March  11. — South  wind;  rain  P.  M. ;  sold  revolver 
$19.50 ;  bought  one  pair  blankets  $6.50 ;  one  pair  pants  $5.75 ;  one  pair 
linen  shirts  $4.25 ;  one  pair  cotton  shirts  $2.50 ;  one  pair  suspend- 
ers 75c ;  nails  25c ;  began  work  at  upper  mill. 

Saturday,  March  12. — Weather  cleared  off  fine;  pleasant;  hazy 
P.  M. ;  paid  washing  25c. 

Sunday,  March  13. — Pleasant ;  hazy  P.  M. ;  paid  washing  25c. 

Monday,  March  14. — Rainy  A.  M. ;  grass  starting  some. 

Tuesday,  March  15. — Pleasant. 

Wednesday,  March  16. — Cloudy. 

Thursday,  March  17. — Showery  A.  M. ;  pleasant  P.  M. 

Friday,  March  18. — S.howers  over  night ;  pleasant ;  received 
letter  from  F.  Joab  and  Emeline  Austin,  informing  me  of  the  death 
of  Uncle  Philo  Harris. 

Saturday,   March    19. — Rainy;   paid  washing  25c;   election   to 

adopt  city  charter. 

Sunday.  March  20. — Cloudy;  sour  day;  began  to  write  home 
and  to  J.  Austin  and  wife. 
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Monday,  March  21. — Wind  southerly;  cloudy  and  showery; 
bought  summer  hat  $1.25. 

Tuesday,  March  22. — Rainy. 

Wednesday,  March  23. — Rain,  snow,  hail  and  sunshine;  re- 
ceived for  work  50c. 

Thursday,  March  24. — Squally;  received  for  account  of  Abra- 
ham $1.75;  paid  board  $1.00;  bought  nuts  25c. 

Frtoay,  March  25. — Northerly  wind;  pleasant  A.  M. ;  hazy  P. 
M.  ;  bought  Jargon  dictionary  50c ;  paid  washing  25c, 

Saturday,  March  26. — Cloudy  and  cold;  received  letter  from 
Melissa  10c;  received  letter  from  home. 

Sunday,  March  27. — Pleasant;  written  to  Melissa  No.  11. 

Monday,  March  28. — A  little  rain. 

Tuesday,  March  29. — Cloudy,  but  no  rain. 

Wednesday,  March  30. — Rainy;  lining  20c. 

Thursday,  March  31. — Rainy  and  cold;  received  letter  from 
L.  O.  Simmons;  bought  Harper's  magazine  50c;  I  have  now  been 
sawdust  boy  for  18  days  at  $1.00  per  day. 

Frmay,  April  1. — Showery;  I  conmienced  running  the  engine  in 
the  mill  this  morning  at  12  o'clock  at  $2.00  per  day;  peach  trees  in 
bloom. 

Saturday,  Aprh-  2. — Pleasant;  heard  from  Royal. 

Sunday,  April  3. — ^This  is  a  lovely  Sabbath;  written  some  home 
to  Melissa  and  others. 

Monday,  April  4. — Pleasant ;  warm. 

Tuesday,  April  5. — Pleasant;  growing  time. 

Wednesday,  April  6. — Warm  and  pleasant. 

Thursday,  April  7. — Warm  and  pleasant. 

Friday,  April  8. — Signs  of  rain. 

Saturday,  April  9. — Some  rain. 
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Sunday,  April  10. — Pleasant;  written  to  D.  Gould;  paid  wash- 
ing 50c. 

Monday,  April  11. — Some  rain. 

Tuesday,  April  12. — Some  clouds  flying;  fine  growing  time. 

Wednesday,  April  13. — Pleasant. 

Thursday,  April  14. — Some  cloudy;  received  letter  from  Me- 
lissa 10c;  did  not  begrudge  it. 

Friday,  April  15. — Pleasant ;  bought  stamps  $1.00 ;  swapped  pants 
and  paid  $1.00  to  boot. 

Saturday,  April  16. — Cloudy  and  cool. 

Sunday,  April  17. — Cool  weather;  commenced  writing  to  Me- 
lissa; bought  letter  books  75c. 

Monday,  April  18. — Cool ;  been  helping  repair  engine. 

Tuesday,  April  19. — Showery;  been  repairing  engine. 

Wednesday,  April  20. — Showery. 

Thursday,  April  21. — Showery;  started  engine. 

Friday,  April  22. — Showery. 

Saturday,  April  23. — Pleasant;  not  working;  no  logs;  stowed 
lumber  in  a  brig  P.  M. 

Sunday,  April  24. — Showery ;  wrote  letter  for  J.  Vasscur ;  began 
to  write  home;  saw  J.  Ingersol. 

Monday.  April  25. — Showery;  received  letter  from  David  Gould 
and  began  an  answer;  received  for  stowing  lumber  $2.00;  not  work- 
ing for  want  of  logs. 

Tuesday,  April  26. — Showery ;  worked  in  mill. 

Wednesday,  April  27. — No  rain,  but  cloudy. 

Thursday,  April  28. — Warm  and  pleasant. 

Friday,  April  29. — Rainy;  bought  Harper's  magazine  50c;  re- 
ceived letter  from  Wm.  Hazen  and  one  from  home. 
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Saturday,  April  30. — Showery. 

Sunday,  May  1. — Showery;  written  letter  for  Wm.  Pumphrey; 
paid  washing  50c;  bought  raisins  40c;  a  total  of  90c. 

Monday,  May  2.— Showery;  began  working  for  Abrams  about 
the  mill  at  M.  at  $2  per  day.  (This  mill  was  at  the  foot  of  Jef- 
ferson street — first  steam  sawmill  in  Portland.  Erected  in  1850; 
capacity  6000  feet  daily. — Geo.  H.  Himes,  Secy.  O.  P.  A.) 

Tuesday,  May  3. — Showery. 

Wednesday,  May  4. — Pleasant,  but  some  clouds. 

Thursday,  May  5. — Clear  and  cloudless  with  a  cool  breeze;  re- 
ceived from  Harlow  for  work  $68.00;  bought  knife  $1.00;  paid  for 
fixing  shirts  50c. 

Friday,  May  6. — Pleasant;  fine  breeze;  been  to  Milwaukie  to 
mill ;  bought  beer  and  crackers  55c. 

Saturday.  May  7. — Pleasant;  been  tent  sewing. 

Sunday,  May  8. — Some  cloudy:  bought  quilt  50c. 

Monday,  May  9. — Pleasant;  been  sewing. 

Tuesday,  May  10. — Some  clouds  with  signs  of  rain. 

Wednesday,  May  11. — Rainy  all  day;  moved  my  bed  to  the 
Portland  Mill  Co.'s  boarding  house;  wind  southerly. 

Thursday,  May  12. — Rainy  over  night:  one  little  shower. 

Friday,  May  13. — Little  rain. 

Saturday,  May  14. — Pleasant:  Gov.  Lane  arrived  per  steamer 
Fremont;  received  a  letter  from  Melissa  10c;  written  to  Melissa. 

Sunday,  May  15. — Pleasant;  received  from  Carter  for  caps  90c; 
written  to  Royal;  written  letter  for  Vasscur. 

Monday,  May  16. — Pleasant. 

Tuesday,  May  17. — Pleasant. 

Wednesday,  May  18. — Pleasant:  bought  envelopes  25c 

Thursday,  May  19. — Pleasant:  warm.  ; 
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Friday,  May  20. — Very  warm  A.  M. ;  strong  south  wind  and 
cloudy  P.  M. ;  little  rain  in  evening;  not  able  to  work;  bought 
maple  sugar  13c. 

Saturday,  May  21. — Cloudy;  worked  forenoon;  subscribed  for 
Oregon  Times  $2.00;  bought  3  copies  75c;  bought  1-cent  stamps 
25c ;  sent  first  lot  of  papers  to  states ;  began  a  letter  to  Melissa. 

Sunday,  May  22. — Pleasant;  went  over  the  river  for  straw- 
berries. 

Monday,  May  23. — Not  at  work  for  repairs  in  mill. 

Tuesday,  May  24. — Pleasant;  received  for  letter  books  25c. 

Wednesday,  May  25. — Pleasant;  upper  mill  stops  for  high  water. 

Thursday,  May  26. — Pleasant. 

Friday,  May  27. — Pleasant;  sold  7  cords  of  wood  for  goods, 
having  two  cords  stolen,  at  $1.75  per  cord. 

Saturday,  May  28. — Pleasant,  cold  S.  E.  wind;  bought  one  pair 
boots  on  wood  trade  $5.00;  one  neck  handkerchief  $1.00. 

Sunday,  May  29. — Pleasant;  bought  nuts  and  cider  50c;  went 
in  the  evening  to  church;  first  time  in  Oregon. 

Monday,  May  30.  —  Cloudy ;  mail  steamer  Fremont  arrived ; 
received  letter  from  Melissa  10c ;  received  letter  from  home ;  bought 
Harper's  for  May  50c;  written  to  Emeline;  written  to  Edward. 

Tuesday,  May  31. — Cloudy  and  cold;  old  mill  stopped  for  high 
water. 

Wednesday,  June  1. — Cloudy  and  cold;  John  Gates  started  to 
the  States. 

Thursday,  June  2. — Cool;  some  cloudy. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  June  3  and  4 — iWarm  and  pleasant; 
water  very  high,  but  not  rising. 

Sunday,  June  5 — ^Very  warm;  written  some  to  Melissa;  written 
some  for  Vasscur;  went  in  evening  to  church;  water  commenced 
falling. 
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Monday,  June  6. — ^Warm  and  pleasant;  old  mill  started. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  7  and  8 — Pleasant;  paid  wash- 
ing 25c. 

Thursday,  June  9 — South  wind  and  some  rain. 

Friday,  June  10 — Northwest  wind;  little  rain. 

Saturday,  June  11 — Pleasant,  cool  weather. 

Sunday,  June  12 — Pleasant;  written  to  Robert  Casson;  been  to 
church  in  evening. 

Monday,  June  13 — Cloudy ;  some  rain ;  Carter,  William  and  John 
gone  to  see  about  gold  digging  on  the  Santiam  river;  had  peas  for 
dinner  from  Mr.  Kelly's. 

Tuesday,  June  14 — Mail  arrived;  received  a  letter  from  home; 
written  answer. 

Wednesday,  June  15 — Warm  and  pleasant. 

Thursday,  June  16 — ^Warm  and  pleasant. 

Friday,  June  17 — ^Very  warm  A.  M. ;  windy  and  cool  P.  M. 

Saturday,  June  18 — Cool  and  pleasant ;  ate  two  cherries ;  bought 
paper  25c. 

Sunday,  June  19 — Pleasant;  written  to  William  Hazen;  been 
to  church  in  evening. 

Monday,  June  20 — Cool  and  pleasant;  not  been  at  work;  bought 
cider  25c. 

Tuesday,  June  21 — Pleasant;  little  rain  over  night. 

Wednesday,  June  22. — 'Warm. 

Thursday,  June  23 — Warm ;  not  able  to  work. 

Friday,  June  24. — Pleasant. 

Saturday,  June  25 — Cooler;  some  rain. 

Sunday,  June  26 — Cold  and  showery;  been  over  the  river  for 
gooseberries;  went  in  evening  to  temperance  lecture. 
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Monday,  June  27 — Cool;  some  rain;  steamer  Columbia  arrived; 
bought  Harper's  magazine  50c. 

Tuesday,  June  28 — Rained  nearly  all  day;  upper  mill  started. 

WiEDNESDAY,  JuNE  29 — Cloudy  and  some  rain  A.  M. ;  pleasant 
P.  M.;  paid  Berry  Vancown  $1.00. 

Thursday,  June  30 — Cold  and  cloudy  A.  M. ;  pleasant  P.  M. ; 
went  to  Vancouver  to  get  to  go  in  looking  out  the  Pacific  R.  R. 
route,  but  did  not  succeed;  paid  dinner  and  ferriage  $4.50. 

Friday,  July  1 — Pleasant. 

Saturday,  July  2 — ^Pleasant ;  bought  Oregonian  25c. 

Sunday,  July  3 — Warm;  went  to  Kelly's  and  Abraham's. 

Monday,  July  4 — Warm;  been  to  Milwaukie  ,to  celebration; 
bought  beer  25c. 

Tuesday,  July  5 — Warm  and  pleasant. 
Wednesday,  July  6 — Warm  and  pleasant. 
Thursday,  July  7 — Warm  and  pleasant. 
Friday,  July  8 — Warm. 

Saturday,  July  9 — Cooler. 

Sunday,  July  10 — Cloudy  and  a  little  rain;  bought  blue  oint- 
ment 50c. 

Monday,  July  11 — Considerable  rain;  bought  pair  cotton  pants 
$3.50;  received  of  A.  White  $50.00. 

Tuesday,  July  12 — Some  rain  A.  M. ;  cleared  off  P.  M. ;  re- 
ceived of  A.  White  $45.00 ;  received  of  Abrams  &  Co.  $9.00 ;  bought 
a  share  in  a  barrel  of  beer  25c. 

Wednesday,  July  13 — Warm  and  pleasant;  received  a  letter 
from  Melissa  10c;  deposited  with  Adams  &  Co.  $170.00;  written  to 
Melissa. 

Thursday,  July  14 — Pleasant. 

Friday,  July  15 — Very  warm. 
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Saturday,  July  l&— Cool. 

Sunday,  July  17 — Pleasant;  been  in  evening  to  temperance  lec- 
ture. 

Monday,  July  18 — ^Very  warm. 

Tuesday,  July  19 — ^Very  warm. 

Wednesday,  July  20 — ^Very  warm. 

Thursday,  July  21 — Very  warm;  John  Bryon  started  for  the 
States;  paid  beer  25c. 

Friday,  July  22 — 'Not  so  warm;  B.  Hyland,  Jr.,  started  home; 
cut  and  bruised  two  fingers  so  that  I  quit  work. 

Saturday,  July  23 — Watched  over,  night  about  the   Portland 
mills ;  warm  an^  dry. 

Sunday,  July  24 — Been  to  church  in  evening. 

Monday,  July  25 — Received  letter  from  home ;  written  home. 

Tuesday,  July  26 — ^Hot,  dry  weather. 

Wednesday,  July  27 — Hot  and  dry. 

Thursday,  July  28 — ^Bought  Harper's  magazine  50c;  paid  foot 
mending  50c. 

Friday,  July  29 — 'Hot  and  dry. 

Saturday,  July  30 — ^Hot  and  dry. 

Sunday,  July  31 — Hot  and  dry;  been  berrjring;  been  to  church 
in  evening. 

Monday,  Aug.  1 — Bought  pair  boots;  paid  in  wood  $2.75,  cash 
$2.25. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Aug.  2  and  3 — Pleasant;  not  so  hot. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Aug.  4,  5,  6 — Pleasant. 

Sunday,  Aug.  7 — Fine  rain  A.  M. ;  written  letter  for  J.  Vasscur ; 
bought  share  in  barrel  beer  25c. 
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Monday,  Aug.  8 — Cloudy  and  cooler;  sprinkled  rain;  bought 
suit  clothes  $32.00;  received  of  A.  White  $18.50;  received  of  Port- 
land Mill  Co.  $16.50. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  9 — Cool  and  pleasant;  been  makinj?  a  chest  while 
watching  over  night. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10 — Cool  and  pleasant;  bought  chest  lock  and 
butts  63c. 

Thursday,  Aug.  11 — 'Warmer;  paid  hemming  handkerchief  25c; 
bought  bedbug  poison  50c. 

Friday,  Aug.  12 — Hot  and  dry ;  received  letter  from  Goold  5c ;  re- 
ceived letter  from  Melissa  10c;  written  to  Melissa. 

Saturday,  Aug.  13 — ^Warm  and  dry. 

Sunday,  Aug.  14 — Pleasant;  went  to  M.  E.  church;  went  to 
temperance  lecture  in  evening. 

Monday,  Aug.  15 — Pleasant  and  dry. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  16  —  Pleasant ;  wrote  to  Melissa  over  night ; 
bought  stamps  50c. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  17 — Cool,  with  sprinkles  of  rain ;  writing  to 
Goold. 

Thursday,  Aug.  18 — Cool;  occasional  sprinkling. 

Friday,  Aug.  19— Cold  and  rainy. 

Saturday,  Aug.  20 — Cool  and  pleasant. 

Sunday,  Aug.  21 — Warmer;  been  to  church. 

Monday,  Aug.  22 — Quite  warm. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  23 — Very  warm. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  24 — Warm  and  dry;  Columbia  arrived. 

Thursday.  Aug.  25 — .Warmer ;  received  paper  from  Melissa ;  re- 
ceived letter  from  home;  written  letter  home;  written  letter  for 
Vasscur;  bought  Harper's  magazine  50c. 

Friday.  Saturday,  Sunday,  Aug.  26,  27,  28 — Warm  and  dry. 
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Monday,  Aug.  29 — ^Hot  and  dry;  received  of  Mill  Co.  $20.00; 
paid  Times  $1.00;  bought  stamps  60c. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  30 — South  wind;  boarding  house  caught  fire. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  31 — Drizzling  morning;  occasional  rain. 

Thursday,  Sept.  1 — Some  rain  over  night ;  sunshine  and  clouds. 

Friday,  Sept.  2 — Cool  and  cloudy. 

Saturday,  Sept.  3 — Occasional  sprinkling  P.  M. ;  walked  to 
camp-meeting  near  Durham's;  paid  ferriage  50c 

Sunday,  Sept.  4— ^Public  collection  50c;  came  back  in  skiff. 

Monday,  Sept.  5 — Nothing  happened. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  6 — Hot  and  dry;  wrote  home. 

WkDNESDAY,  Sept.  7 — Dry  and  hot. 

Thursday,  Sept.  8 — Dry  and  hot;  writing  to  Melissa. 

Friday,  Sept.  9 — Hot  and  dry ;  bought  paper  25c. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10 — Pleasant. 

Sunday.  Sept.  11 — Cool  A.  M. ;  written  for  Vasscur. 

Monday,  Sept.  12 — Quite  warm;  quit  watching  and  go  to  firing. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  13— -Cool;  received  letter  from  Joab;  paid  fix- 
ing Carter's  watch  $10.00;  paid  Wm.  Taylor  $2.00;  conunenced  en- 
gineering at  $2.50  per  day. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  14 — Rained  over  night  and  during  the  day; 
Albert  White,  Kendrick  Smith  and  Charley  left. 

Thursday,  Sept.  15 — Rainy. 

Friday,  Sept.  16 — Showery. 

Saturday,  Sept.  17 — Showery. 

Sunday,  Sept.  18 — Pleasant;  been  to  church. 

Monday,  Sept.  19 — Pleasant. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  20 — Pleasant;  bought  melon  12c. 
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Wednesday,  Sept.  21 — Pleasant;  written  Joab. 

Thursday,  Sept.  22 — Pleasant. 

Friday,  Sept.  23 — Rainy. 

Saturday,  Sept.  24 — Heavy  rain  over  night ;  little  rain  during  the 
day;  wrote  letter  for  Pumphrey. 

Sunday,  Sept.  25 — Cloudy;  received  letter  from  R.  Hoag  5c; 
received  letter  from  Melissa  10c;  wrote  to  Royal;  bought  Harper's 
magazine  50c. 

Monday,  Sept.  26 — Pleasant;  wrote  to  Melissa;  received  of  G. 
Benton  $5.00  for  repairing  Carter's  watch. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  27 — Pleasant. 

Wednesday.  Sept.  28 — Pleasant;  paid  six  month's  subscription 
for  Oregonian  $3.00. 

Thursday.  Sept.  29 — Pleasant. 

Friday,  Sept.  30 — Pleasant;  quite  warm. 

Saturday,  Oct.  1 — Warm  and  pleasant;  unable  to  work. 

Sunday,  Oct.  2 — Warm;  gave  in  church  25c;  called  at  Mc- 
Millen's  and  Cox. 

Monday,  Oct.  3 — Quite  warm. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  4 — Quite  warm ;  bought  wrapping  paper,  12c. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  5 — Commenced  raining. 

Thursday,  Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  clouds;  cold  north  wind;  paid 
washing  50c. 

Friday,  Oct.  7 — Cold  but  pleasant. 

Saturday,  Oct.  8 — Cool  and  pleasant. 

Sunday,  Oct.  9 — Rain  afternoon  and  evening. 

Monday.  Oct,  lO — Cold ;  sunshine  and  clouds. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  11 — Rainy  and  sunny. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  12 — Rainy  and  sunny. 


I    • 
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Thursday,  Oct.  13 — Some  rain  P.  M. ;  paid  share  in  melon  13c. 

Friday,  Oct.  14 — Pleasant. 

Saturday,  Oct.  15 — Dark  and  cloudy;  paid  poll  tax  $3.00. 

Sunday,  Oct.  16 — Pleasant;  given  church  50c. 

Monday,  Oct.  17 — Rainy;  received  from  Mill  Co.  $15.00;  bought 
pair  boots  $9.00;  bought  pair  pants  $3.00. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  18 — -Cloudy  and  dark  A.  M. ;  paid  boot  mending 
75c;  pleasant  P.  M.     • 

"WfeDNESDAY,  Oct.  19--Cold,  cloudy  and  dark;  received  letter 
from  home. 

Thursday,  Oct.  20 — Clouds  and  sunshine;  received  from  Me- 
lissa Painesville  Telegraph  and  Gleason's  Pictorial  6c ;  from  J.  Aus- 
tin four  Portage  County  Whigs. 

Friday,  Oct.  21 — Cold,  cloudy,  foggy  and  dark. 

Saturday,  Oct.  22 — Cool  and  pleasant;  paid  washing  25c; 
bought  1-cent  stamps  25c. 

Sunday,  Oct.  23 — Clouds  and  sunshine. 

Monday,  Oct.  24 — Rainy  A.  M. ;  pleasant  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  25 — Some  rain  and  some  sunshine;  commenced 
writing  home;  commenced  writing  to  Melissa. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  26 — Rainy. 

.  Thursday,  Oct.  27 — -Cloudy,  but  not.  rainy. 

Friday,  Oct.  28 — Very  pleasant. 

Saturday,  Oct.  29 — Rainy;  paid  washing  25c. 

Sunday,  Oct.  30 — Rainy ;  called  on  J.  McMillen's  and  Laffey's. 

Monday,  Oct.  31 — Cloudy;  mail  steamer  arrived;  John  Gates  re- 
turned with  family;  received  letter  from  home;  received  letter  from 
Melissa  10c;  bought  Harper's  magazine  50c. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1 — Rather  pleasant. 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  2 — Cold,  cloudy,  foggy  and  dark;  bought  un- 
dershirt $1.50;  sunny  afternoon. 

Thursday,  Nov.  3 — Some  clouds  and  some  sunshine. 

Friday,  Nov.  4 — Sunny. 

Saturday,  Nov.  5 — Rainy. 

Sunday,  Nov.  6 — Rainy;  dull,  dismal  Sunday. 

Monday,  Nov.  7 — Received  of  Portland  Mill  Co.  due  Nov.  1 
$160.00;  weather  rather  pleasant. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8  —  Sour  weather ;  bought  money  belt  $1.00 ; 
bought  undershirt  $1.50. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9 — Rainy. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10 — Sour  weather;  rainy. 

Friday,  Nov.  11 — Little  sunshine,  rainy ;  bought  wafers  25c. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12 — Little  sunshine  A.  M. ;  rainy  most  of  the 
time. 

Sunday,  Nov.  13— Showery. 

Monday,  Nov.  14 — Rainy  weather;  sold  pair  boots  $8.00:  bought 
pair  boots  $5.50;  quit  work  to  rest  a  few  days;  bought  pair  socks 
75c;  paid  washing  25c;  pleasant  afternoon. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15 — West  Tualatin  plains;  frost  and  freezing 
over  night;  this  morning  I  walked  out  to  James  H.  McMillen's  and 
then  to  Mr.  Smith's ;  roads  quite  passable ;  bought  dinner  50c. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16 — Cold,  dark  and  cloudy;  I  have  sat  in  the 
house  at  Mr.  Smith's  nearly  all  day ;  this  morning  I  went  to  Mr. 
Walker's,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile,  and  saw  Henry  C.  Ray- 
mond. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17 — Showery  and  sunshine;  walked  19  miles 
due  south  through  a  rolling,  thinly  timbered  country  to  within  one 
mile  of  Lafayette,  the  shire  town  of  Yamhill  County. 
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Friday,  Nov.  18 — Showery;  walked  17  miles  south  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley;  here  I  got  a  poor  supper  and  breakfast  the  same  and  paid 
$1.00. 

Nov.  17 — Bought  dinner  50c. 

Nov.  18 — Bill  over  night  $1.00;  bridge  toll  over  Yamhill  river 
10c;  dinner  50c. 

Saturday,  Nov.  19 — Showery;  walked  to  Cincinatti  (Eola  in 
1910),  a  distance  of  ten  miles;  bought  dinner  50c;  then  walked 
five  miles  up  the  Willamette  to  a  ferry;  crossed  over,  paid  12c; 
walked  down  two  miles;  stayed  over  night  for  $1.00. 

Sunday,  Nov.  20 — Heavy  rain ;  walked  to  Salem,  six  miles ; 
bought  cakes  25c ;  heavy  rain  all  day ;  during  the  afternoon  I  walked 
out  to  Mr.  Stean's  and  found  them  all  well,  and  glad  to  see  me. 

Monday,  Nov.  21 — Heavy  rain  over  night  and  during  the  day; 
stayed  in  the  house  all  day  and  visited. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  22 — Rainy  during  A.  M. ;  not  rainy  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23 — Cloudy  and  cool;  rode  to  Salem  in  an  ox 
wagon  with  Stean's  folks;  bought  ginger  bread  12c. 

Thursday,   Nov.  24 — Cold  north  wind    with    some    sunshine; 
stayed  on  board  boat  Ccmemah  over  night  in   Salem;   started   to 
Oregon   City;   arrived  there   at  2   P.    M-;   fare  $6.00;   ferriage   at 
Clackamas   12c;  walked  to  Milwaukie;  took  supper  at  American 
house  $1.00;  stayed  over  night  with  Stephen  Blank. 

Friday,  Nov.  25 — Sun  and  showers;  walked  to  Portland:  paid 
ferriage  25c. 

Saturday,  Nov.  26 — Showery;  received  letter  from  Joab;  loafed 
around  town. 

Sunday,  Nov.  27 — Showery;  paid  washing  25c;  paid  contribu- 
tion for  a  looking  glass  to  put  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Portland 
Mill  boarding  house  10c;  called  at  Laffey*s  and  McMillen's. 

Monday,  Nov.  28 — Constant  rain;  commenced  work  again. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  29 — Constant  rain  day  and  night. 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  30 — But  little  rain. 

Thursday,  Dec.  1 — Quite  pleasant  and  sunny. 

Friday,  Dec.  2 — Showery. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3 — Sunny  and  springlike. 

Sunday,  Dec.  4 — Rainy;  commenced  writing  home;  commenced 
writing  to  Joab,  to  L.  Stean  and  to  Melissa. 

Monday,  Dec.  5 — No  rain. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  6 — Sunny  and  springlike. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  7 — Sunny  and  springlike. 

Thursday,  Dec.  8 — Cloudy;  some  rain. 

Friday,  Dec.  9 — Warm  and  pleasant;  wrote  to  Smith. 

Saturday,  Dec.  10 — Cold,  but  no  rain. 

Sunday,  Dec.  11 — Some  rain;  received  letter  from  Wm.  Hazen 
5c;  received  letter  from  Melissa  lOc;  commenced  watching  nights, 
paid  William  White  $1.00  for  Oregon  Times. 

Monday,  Dec.  12 — Some  rain;  John  Vasscur,  Alfred  Carter, 
Wm.  White  and  George  Benton  started  for  the  States. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  14  and  15 — 
Cold,  north  wind  and  dismal  weather;  bought  overshirt  $1.00. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  16  and  17 — Cold,  cloudy  and  dark. 

Sunday,  Dec.  18— Cloudy  and  dark;  called  at  Laffey's;  written 
to  Oscar  Hoag. 

Monday,  Dec.  19 — Some  sleet  over  night;  some  sunshine  A.  M. ; 
written  to  John  Ingersol;  Fred  Lumbeck  died  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  20 — Cloudy  with  an  occasional  streak  of  sun- 
shine; the  first  snow  fell  over  night,  but  disappeared  early. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  21 — Cloudy  and  cold;  clear  over  night  and 
frost. 
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Thursday,  Dec.  22 — Exceedingly  clear  and  pleasant;  a  splendid 
celebration  in  town  in  memory  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Friday,  Dec.  23 — Light  snow  over  night  and  lay  on  the  ground 
during  the  day. 

Saturday,  Dec.  24 — Rained;  the  snow  off  over  night. 

Sunday,  Dec.  25 — Strong  south  wind,  with  occasional  rain  over 
night  and  during  the  day;  received  letter  from  home;  received 
letter  from  Melissa  10c;  received  letter  from  Wm.  White  5c; 
written  to  Mr.  White;  steamship  Peytona  of  N.  Y.  arrived;  the 
citizens  gave  her  a  salute  of  36  guns. 

Monday,  Dec.  26 — Strong  south  wind  and  rain;  bought  pair 
boots  $5.00;  received  from  Melissa  one  copy  of  the  Illustrated 
News;  received  frofti  David  Goold  three  copies  of  Lockport  Tele- 
graph. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  27 — 'Rainy  over  night  and  during  day. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  28 — Heavy  rain  over  night;  quite  a  pleasant 
day;  run  engines  by  daytime. 

Thursday,  Dec.  29 — Sun  and  clouds. 

Friday,  Dec.  30 — Cloudy  and  cold. 

Saturday,  Dec.  31 — Foggy  and  dark  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing; sunny,  pleasant,  springlike  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

1854 — Sunday,  Jan.  1 — Cloudy  and  cold;  been  to  church;  writ- 
ten to  Ingersol;  written  horrie;  written  to  Melissa. 

Monday,  Jan.  2 — Rainy  over  night ;  cloudy  and  foggy. 

Tuesday,  Jan  3 — Rainy  over  night;  quite  pleasant  M.  and  P. 
M. ;  began  to  write  Wm.  White. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  4 — Squally,  rain,  snow  and  sunshine;  wind 
changed  from  south  to  east. 

Thursday,  Jan.  5 — Very  cold,  windy  and  hard  freezing  over 
night  and  during  the  day ;   engines  run  over  night   to  keep  from 
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freezing;  very  clear  and  sunny,  though  cold,  during  the  day;  ther- 
mometer 20  below  freezing. 

Friday,  Jan.  6 — Cloudy  and  not  so  cold. 

Saturday,  Jan.  7 — More  moderate;  sold  one  pair  boots  $4.00; 
bought  one  bunch  envelopes  25c;  paid  washing  10c. 

Sunday,  Jan.  8 — Began  to  rain  6  A.  M.;  steamship  Peytona  ar- 
rived; lost  on  a  bet  50c;  written  to  Wm.  B.  Hazen. 

Monday,  Jan.  9 — Rainy  over  night;  began  working  half  the  day 
and  watching  half  the  night;  some  sunshine;  bought  stamps  $3.00; 
sold  stamps  12c. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10 — >Rainy  over  night  and  during  the  day. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11 — Heavy  rain;  rains  over  night;  rainy  day; 
received  letter  from  J.  IngersoL 

Thursday,  Jan.  12 — Quite  sunny  P.  M. 

Friday,  Jan.  13— Ground  white  with  snow. 

Saturday,  Jan.  14 — Clear,  and  hard  freezing  over  night;  pleas- 
ant, but  cold;  paid  washing  bill  25c;  this  day  I  am  twenty-nine 
years  old  and  unmarried  yet;  this  day  finds  me  in  better  circum- 
stances than  I  was  one  year  ago,  as  I  have  now  over  $400  and  also 
a  place  to  work  at  $2.50  per  day;  during  the  past  year  I  have  been 
blessed  with  good  health  and  prosperity;  I  have  worked  very 
steady  and  been  very  saving;  the  most  of  the  time  for  the  Port- 
land Milling  Company;  I  am  today  quite  homesick,  as  I  am  not 
very  comfortable  for  the  want  of  sleep,  as  I  have  to  sit  up  one- 
half  of  every  night  as  a  night  watch. 

Sunday,  Jan.  15 — Clear  and  very  cold,  with  hard  freezing;  we 
have  to  keep  steam  up  and  run  the  engines  occasionally  to  prevent 
freezing. 

Monday,  Jan.  16 — Clear  and  cold. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  17 — Two  inches  snow  fell  over  night;  very  cold. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18 — Pleasant  but  cold:  paid  mending  boots 
50c;  bought  paper  25c. 
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Thursday,  Jan.  19 — Clear  and  cold;  thermometer  at  or  near 
zero;  thawed  some  M. 

Friday,  Jan.  20 — Moderate,  south  wind;  a  good  deal  of  ice  run- 
ning in  the  river. 

Saturday,  Jan.  21. — Wind  northerly;  dear  and  cold. 

Sunday,  Jan.  22. — 'Willamette  frozen  over;  been  to  church,  also 
McMillen's. 

Monday,  Jan.  23. — Cold  northeast  wind;  I  crossed  the  river 
on  ice  and  started  to  Vancouver,  but  returned;  men  and  boys  had 
a  great  time  skating  and  sliding  on  the  river. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  24. — Moderate;  snowed  over  night  and  during 
the  day;  snow  10  inches  deep;  began  to  write  to  J.  Vasscur. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  25. — Moderate. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26. — Moderate;  getting  moist. 

Friday,  Jan.  27. — Rainy  over  night  and  during  the  day. 

Saturday,  Jan.  28. — Rainy. 

Sunday,  Jan.  29. — ^Warm,  sunny,  spring  like;  ice  broke  up  in 
the  river  and  moved  out  gently  without  doing  any  damage;  steamer 
Multnomah  started  for  Astoria;  got  swamped  in  the  ice,  broke  her 
rudder  just  below  town;  the  ground  nearly  clear  of  snow;  written 
to  John  Ingersol. 

Monday,  Jan.  30. — ^Warm  and  pleasant;  steamboats  and  ferry 
started. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31. — Rainy;  steamship  Peytona  arrives. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  1. — Hard  freezing  over  night;  foggy  A.  M. ; 
pleasant  P.  M. 

Thursday,  Feb.  2. — Hard  freezing  over  night;  sunny  and  pleas- 
ant; bought  violin  book  $1.00;  received  of  mill  company  $1.25; 
received  for  stamps  15c;  received  letter  from  Wm.  White. 

Friday,  Feb.  3. — ^Hard  freezing  over  night;  pleasant. 
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Saturday,  Feb.  4. — Froze  some  over  night;  cold,  foggy  and 
dark  A.  M.;  pleasant  P.  M.;  received  Painesville  Telegraph;  paid 
washing  25c. 

Sunday,  Feb.  5. — Cold,  foggy  and  dark  A.  M. ;  pleasant  M.  and 
P.  M. ;  attended  the  funeral  of  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons* 

at  the  M.  E.  Church;  called  at   McMillen's;  written  to  Wm.  B. 
White;  began  to  write  a  letter  to  Melissa. 

Monday,  Feb.  6.— Pleasant  days:  freezing  nights. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7. — Written  home;  foggy  mornings. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  R;  Tiiursdav.  Feb.  9. — Some  freezing  at 
night;  foggy,  dark  mornings;  sunny  M.  and  P.  M. 

Friday,  Feb.  10.— Rainy;  received  of  mill  company  $10.00; 
bought  one  pair  boot.s  $R.OO. 

Saturday,  Feb.  11. — Squally,  rain  and  snow. 

Sunday,  Feb.  12. — Strong  south  wind;  rainy;  called  at  Laffey's 
and  McMillen's,  but  found  them  gone  to  Corbett*s. 

Monday,  Feb.  13. — Two  or  three  inches  snow  fell  over  night; 
snow  and  sunshine. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  14. — Cold  and  rainy;  paid  postage  25c;  receive^ 
letter  from  home;  received  letter  from  Melissa,  D.  Goold,  W.  B. 
White.  J.  B.  Ingersol. 

Wy^DNESDAY,  Feb.  15. — Some  rain;  written  to  W.  White. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16. — Wind  changed  north;  some  sunshine. 

Friday,  Feb.  17. — Foggy  and  cold  A.  M. ;  sunny  and  pleasant  M. 
and  P.  M. ;  received  Painesville  Telegraph. 

Saturday,   Feb.   18. — Sunny  and  pleasant. 


♦John  Elliott,  who  was  killed  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third 
and  Alder  streets,  Feb.  1,  1854,  by  the  falling  of  a  tree. — Geo.  H. 
Himes,  Sec'y  O.  P.  A. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Portland,  March  25,  1911. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  office  of  Col.  Robert  A.  Miller,  Vice 
President,  Worcester  building,  at  4  p.  m.,  to  arrange  for 
the  Annual  Reunion  of  1911 — the  thirty-ninth. 

Present :  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  President,  1857,  Salem ;  Robert 
A.  Miller,  Vice  President,  1854,  Portland;  George  H. 
Himes,  1853,  Secretary,  Portland;  Cyrus  H.  Walker,  1838, 
Albany,  and  Nathan  H.  Bird,  1846,  Portland,  Directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees :  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Committee; 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  on  Woman's  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee. 

After  discussion  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bird,  Wednesday,  June  21,  1911,  was  fixed  as  the 
date  of  the  Reunion. 

There  being  no  other  invitation,  upon  the  motion  of 
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Mr.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller,  Portland  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  a  speaker,  Mr.  Himes  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Hon.  Milton  A. 
Miller,  of  Lebanon,  Linn  County,  a  son  of  pioneer  parents, 
who  had  consented  to  prepare  an  address  if  desired,  there- 
fore, upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Miller  was  chosen  as  the  orator  of  the  day. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  President  D'Arcy,  Rev.  P.  S. 
Knight,  1853,  Salem,  was  selected  as  the  Grand  Chaplain. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Bird  was  appointed  Marshal,  with  power  to  choose 
his  own  aides. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  1845,  was  selected  Chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with  power  to  select  her 
own  assistants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
Himes  and  Lee  should  be  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  be  composed  of  Vice  President  Miller,  Mr. 
Himes  and  Mr.  Bird. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suit- 
able music  and  all  other  matters,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 
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The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1911  printed,  and 
also  such  envelopes^  letterheads,  badges^  programmes,  an- 
nouncements^ etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  June  22,  1911. 

Fully  fourteen  hundred  pioneers  assembled  at  the  new 
Masonic  Temple  at  2  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  and  were 
welcomed  by  Grand  Marshal  Minto,  1848,  and  his  aides,  ex- 
Governor  Geer,  1851,  M.  C.  George,  1849,  George  A.  Hard- 
ing, 1855,  H.  W.  Prettyman,  1847,  E.  J.  Jeffery,  1852, 
James  F.   Failing,  1853,  Nathan  H.  Bird,   1846,   Colonel 

Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  Judge  William  Galloway,  1852, 
Penumbra  Kelly,  1848,  J.  E.  Magers,  J.  C.  Moreland,  1852, 
Joseph  D.  Lee,  1848,  and  Dr.  Raffety,  1852. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  D'Arcy, 
1851,  the  invocation  being  offered  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Knight, 
1853,  of  Salem.  Several  musical  numbers  were  on  the 
programme,  DeCaprio's  band  playing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  and  "Swanee  River."  Sev- 
eral  vocal  selections  were  given  by  Professor  Parvin's 
choir. 

Mayor  Simon  extended  greetings  to. the  pioneers  and 
President  D'Arcy  responded,  extolling  the  growth  of  Port- 
land since  the  old  days. 

Before  the  chief  address  of  the  day  by  M.  A.  Miller, 
of  Lebanon,  Dr.  Hoyt,  1850,  President  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity until  1861,  was  introduced  from  the  platform,  as 
were  Captain  Thomas  Mountain,  1841,  and  F.  X.  Matthieu, 
1842,  who  spoke  a  few  words.  Dr.  Hoyt  offered  a  brief 
prayer  for  those  pioneers  who  had  passed  away  in  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  seventy- five  automobiles  in 
charge  of  W.  J.  Clemens,  President  of  the  Portland  Auto- 
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mobile  Club,  were  waiting  to  carry  the  pioneers  to  the 
Armory,  where  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  had  prepared  a 
banquet  of  1280  plates.  A  large  number  of  the  pioneers 
did  not  attend  the  banquet,  but  took  a  spin  through  the 
residence  district  of  Portland  in  automobiles  furnished  bv 
the  following: 

C.  F.  Wright,  John  S.  Beall,  H.  M.  Covey,  W.  H.  Chat- 
ten,  Keats  Auto  Co.,  J.  L.  Hartman,  W.  J.  Clemens.  F.  C. 
Riggs,  E.  M.  F.  Co.,  F.  B.  Riley,  Schacht  Motor  Car  Co., 
W.  H.  Moser,  F.  I.  Fuller,  C.  S.  Jackson,  Ivan  Humason, 
Mayor  Joseph  Simon,  Whitney  L.  Boise,  O.  K.  Jeffery, 
Carter-Car  Co.,  Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co.,  H.  S.  Silver- 
field,  Crowe  Automobile  Co.,  Auburn  Motor  Car  Co.,  E. 
Henry  Wemme,  J.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

1911. 

Yah-wa  tillikums  wake  kla-howya 
Wake  sick  tumtum,  halo  till; 
Halo  memoluse.  wake  mesachie; 
Wake  polaklie,  halo  cole. 

So  sang  the  pioneers   last   evening   at   their   camp  fire 

in   the   Masonic   Temple,   the    words   translated    meaning 

"There  the  people  are  not  poor,  have  no  sorrow,  are  not 
tired ;  they  do  not  die,  are  not  wicked,  there  is  no  darkness, 

no  cold." 

And  if  there  are  any  people  under  the  sun  who  de- 
serve such  a  final  home,  it  surely  is  the  Oregon  pioneers, 
fourteen  hundred  of  whom  were  visible  on  the  street-^  (jf 
Portland  yesterday  and  last  evening. 

Early  in  the  morning,  even  before  the  janitor  at  the 
City  Hall  had  finished  their  duties,  that  edifice  was  besi^'^Tf '1 
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by  hundreds  and  hundreds  who  came  late  for  their  badges, 
and  before  noon  one  could  scarcely  get  in  or  out  of  the 
building,  while  the  rooms  of  the  Association  were  thronged 
with  a  surging  mass  of  men  and  women. 

"I  have  not  seen  you  for  40  years,"  was  often  heard  as 
one  of  the  old-timers  met  a  comrade.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
50  or  even  60  years.  And  then  the  old  reminiscences  would 
be  taken  up,  the  old  days  be  lived  over,  the  old  scenes  re- 
counted. "Why,  I  have  not  seen  you  since  1849,  when  you 
stood  beside  the  open  grave  of  my  dead  husband,"  said 
one  sprightly,  rosy-cheeked,  quick-stepping  lady — and  yet 
she  was  one  of  those  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1846,  and 
must  be  at  least  80  years  of  age.  Old?  In  years,  yes — in 
heart  and  spirit  quite,  quite  young.  And  may  she  live  to 
see  many  more  reunions,  to  meet  many  more  old  comrades, 
to  pass  a  peaceful  old  age. 

"Do  you  remember  when  my  little  baby  was  sick  on 
the  trip  and  you  helped  us  so?  For  two  days  you  carried 
the  little  thing  in  your  arms ;  here  she  is  now  to  thank  you 
for  yourself." 

And  up  stepped  a  lady  of  perhaps  60  to  give  thanks  to 
her  preserver. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Masonic  Temple 
the  proceedings  were  of  great  interest  to  the  old  people, 
but  the  few  others  who  gained  admittance  were  certainly 
as  much  edified,  entertained  and  inspired  as  the  members. 
It  was  indeed  a  rare  occasion,  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  of  the  non-members,  while  the  pioneers  themselves 
showed  by  their  every  action  that  the  day  was  a  memorable 
one  for  them. 


alUE  vTE'  _-jii  X*v  'i  n~-i  r:  v  '*'-,'^;"i       ■<,    %*.■<*. 
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Scaetarr  ci  Statf.  2$>^-l>>T,  V'r^rc/.  S:Aro<  So  ■■.■;,\^  \;.<  \ ' 
4,  1S95.  to  March  ?.  ll^Ca  ;  HArvo  W  So.njj.  x\^  {,n-  ,v  .'n 
Oregonian  frorr.  May  1>.  ISi's'^v  rv>  \;:}j-.*.<t.  v;.'  xAxv.m 
four  years — 1ST'2-1ST6.  !<  :i  Ar.v  \x\mv;ov  :V  x^>vv  ,m  '^ 
listeners  were  dimmed  with  toAr<  as  i^ov<^  ^vi»vov  ^^\^  ,v, 
names  of  manv  other  deoea<Oi:  iricnr.<  nn.^  .\v*.m,i,\s  wov 
read? 

The  oldest  member  present,  wlio  is  s.ii^l  t.^  Iv  \\w  ^^\^^'  \ 
man  in  the  state,  was  Tanics  HIakolv,  wh»^  r;nnr  \\\  IS  hi  1 1»* 
was  bom  in  181?  and  is  thcrcUuo  ;M^  \rap.  ot  m\x^  \\\A 
yet  he  is  quite  a  hearty  yoniijListor.  Hiv  .ti'p  r.  '.pnr.lHlN. 
his  eyes  bright,  his  chocks  as  n>sy  a**  th«>M'  «\l  M»ini'  ni  tlh 
bonnie  granddaughters  prc^^cnt.  lie  mav  allintl  niMtn  in.oi 
reunions  before  his  name  is  (ni  that  Inii^j,  Inn/:  mil 
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And  there  was  Thomas  Mountain,  1841,  89  years  old, 
and  that  grand  old  citizen,  F.  X.  Matthieu,  1842,  93,  and 
John  Minto,  1844,  89.  All  in  good  health,  all  happy  and 
smiling — God  grant,  is  the  prayer  of  every  Oregonian,  that 
they  may  live  to  greet  their  comrades  many  times  yet. 

Up  from  Curry  County,  from  his  cattle  ranch,  and  his 
five  daughters  and  seven  sons,  came  J.  A.  Haines;  from 
his  Eugene  home  came  W.  W.  Haines,  leaving  his  five 
sons  and  t  wo  daughters.  These  young  chaps  crossed 
the  plains  in  1851,  and  they  are  the  liveliest  pair  of  twin 
boys  in  Oregon,  even  if  they  are  85  years  old.  They 
look  to  be  about  40,  act  like  a  couple  of  kids  in  knicker- 
bockers, and  ought  to  have  been  spanked  for  staying  out  too 
late  Tuesday  evening. 

C.  T.  Locey,  1847,  who  was  a  student  in  Pacific  Uni- 
versity from  the  same  class  as  Harvey  W.  Scott,  has  a 
ranch  out  in  Malheur  County,  near  Ironside  Mountain.  He 
told  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  deceased  college  chum. 
Uncle  John  Minto  told  about  the  first  rose  bush  ever  planted 
in  Oregon,  at  the  mission  near  Chemawa ;  how  he  later 
bought  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  then  divided  the  roots 
and  cuttings  and  sent  them  to  various  parts  of  the  North- 
west, thus  making  our  rose  shows  possible.  He  told  of  the 
first  fair  held,  the  scene  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, near  Oregon  City,  at  which  he  exhibited  a  lot  of 
fine  sheep  and  took  prizes  amounting  to  $100  in  gold. 

Uncle  John  was  so  bubbling  over  with  joy  that  he  broke 
into  the  proceedings  a  trifle,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and  made 
a  speech  not  down  on  the  programme.  Over  and  over  he 
repeated  "I  may  never  see  you  again."  And  that  was  a 
remark  often  heard,  a  parting  sentence  often  listened  to — 
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"I  may  nevcF  sec  you  again/*  The  pit>*  of  it!  And  \-ei 
when  the  death  list  is  read  next  vear  manv  of  those  >vho 
were  so  sprightly  yesterday  will  be  sleeping  the  long  sleep. 

The  orator  of  the  dav  was  State  Senator  Milton  A. 
Miller,  of  Lebanon,  and  he  made  a  speech  which  hi  ^  lis- 
teners will  long  remember.  The  Senator  is  a  fine  talker, 
a  real  orator,  but  he  quite  outdid  himself  yesterday,  ,in^l  ,it 
times  he  had  many  of  his  auditors  in  tears.  Xot  bitter 
tears  or  sorrowful,  but  tears  of  joy.  And  his  compliments 
to  the  ladies,  the  wives  and  mothers  and  daughters  who 
crossed  the  plains  to  make  this  commonwealth  a  reality, 
were  received  with  vociferous  cheers.  So  much  so  that 
even  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  came  forward  at  the 
close  of  the  speech  and  moved  that  the  audience  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Senator. 

After  the  ceremonies  at  the  hall  came  the  dinner,  or 
rather  the  banquet,  at  the  Armor>',  and  such  a  crush  has 
seldom  been  seen  at  that  place.    There  were  ^20  tables  and 
each  table  seated  62,  or  1240  in  all.    Every  seat  was  taken, 
some  of  them  for  the  second  and  third  time,  so  there  were 
some  1800  or  2000  who  partook  of  the  good  things  pro 
vided.     But  there   was    enough   and   to   spare,    for   Mrs. 
Cartwright,  president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  and  Mrs. 
Killin,  in  charge  of  the  tables,  and  the  forty  ladies  in  charge 
of  the  tables,  each  with  two  assistants,  all  rc|)resenting  ])io 
neer  families,  who  waited  upon  the  guests,  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  there  would  be  great  appetites  to  be  apj)ea sed. 

And  perhaps  this  banquet  was  the  most  enjoyable  affair 
of  all.  It  was  rather  noisy.  The  guests  were  like  a  \n{ 
of  school  children  out  on  a  picnic.  They  all  talke<l  al 
once.     They  laughed   and   joked — and   cried.     They   told 
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stories,  recounted  the  old  days,  went  over  the  old  scenes — 
were  the  same  young  people  who  journeyed  across  the 
plains  over  half  a  century  ago.  Bless  their  dear  hearts, 
they  will  never  grow  old.  Their  hair  may  become  more 
frosty,  their  eyes  may  become  dim,  their  cheeks  may  even 
lose  their  roses  and  their  steps  their  electricity — ^but  they 
will  never  grow  old! 

And  now  the  thirty-ninth  annual  reunion  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  today  the  dear  old  people  will  depart  for  their  homes. 
How  thankful  the  people  of  Oregon  should  be  that  they 
nearly  all  go  to  homes  of  plenty,  homes  of  comfort.  If 
there  are  any  citizens  of  the  Northwest  who  are  entitled  to 
have  their  every  want  gratified,  to  have  their  every  wish 
granted,  they  are  the  members  of  the  Pioneer  Association. 
And  that  includes  the  Indian  War  Veterans,  for  to  be  a 
veteran  one  must  be  a  pioneer. 

They  were  the  conquerors  of  Oregon.  They  gave  to 
their  country  a  possession  of  untold  value.  They  did  not, 
as  Senator  Miller  well  said,  seek  the  West  with  their  am- 
bitions fired  to  obtain  gold — ^they  came  to  make  homes  for 
themselves  and  families.  No  higher  ambition  than  that 
ever  filled  the  minds  or  actuated  the  hearts  of  any  wander- 
ers. They  came  to  a  wilderness,  among  savages — came 
through  hardships  and  peril  and  want. 

And  what  does  Oregon  owe  to  them?  What  does  the 
Nation  owe  to  them?  What  does  this  city  owe  to  them? 
Everything  that  they  could  ask.  Their  annual  meetings 
here  ought  to  overshadow  every  other  event  of  the  year. 
They  ought  to  be  treated  as  royalty  is  treated  in  monarchies, 

as  rulers  and  princes  are  treated. 
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And  the  people  of  the  state  ought  to  rise  up  as  one 
man  and  see  that  the  veterans,  the  fighting  members  of  the 
pioneers,  get  decent  treatment  from  the  Government.  No 
half-way  persuasion  will  do.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  upon 
our  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  that  the  cause  of 
the  veterans  is  not  only  just,  but  the  refusal  to  recognize 
it  is  a  crime.  Concerted  action  will  accomplish  this — noth- 
ing less  will. 

Next  year  when  the  dear  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  meet 
here,  there  will  be  a  larger  death  roll  than  there  was  yes- 
terday. It  will  rapidly  increase  with  each  year.  Soon  the 
entire  membership  will  be  swept  away. 

• 

How  important  it  is,  then,  that  with  each  succeeding 
year  these  reunions  are  made  greater  and  greater  events. 
The  Mayor  extended  to  them  yesterday,  and  to  the  veterans 
the  day  before,  the  freedom  of  the  city.  That  is  but  a 
phrase,  and  that  is  not  enough — they  should  be  the  guests 
of  the  city  in  reality.  They  should  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  while  here.  The  people  of  Portland 
can  only  partially  repay  the  debt  owed  to  them  by  the  most 
liberal  treatment,  and  that  tardy  liberality  should  no  longer 
be  delayed. 

The  banquet  was  prepared  and  served  by  the  Pioneer 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  president ;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  first  vice-president ;  Miss  Kate  Holman,  second 
vice-president;  Miss  Anna  M.  Cremen,  secretary;  Miss 
Nannie  E.  Taylor,  treasurer. 

Executive  board,  Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  and  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Thompson. 
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Reception  committee,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright, 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Mrs. 
William  Grooms,  Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Dalton,  Mrs.  Catharine  A. 
Coburn,  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  M.  Moore,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish. 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Craken;  assistants,  Miss  Charlotte  Sherlock,  Miss  Weid- 
ler, Mrs.  Hattie  Pratt,  Miss  Ruth  Scott  Laidlaw. 

Table  No.  2 — Mrs.  W.  E.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Warren;  assistants,  Miss  Nan  Robertson,  Miss  Mary  Ro- 
bertson, Miss  E.  Frances  Warren,  Mrs.  Thomas  Robertson. 

Table  No.  3 — Mrs.  William  D.  Fenton,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Muir;  assistants,  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Fenton,  Miss  Hannah 
Connell,  Mrs.  Willard  Jones,  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Lucas. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Gillette ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Blaine  R.  Smith,  Miss  Lamberson, 
Miss  Marie  Meussdorffer,  Preston   Gillette. 

Table  No.  5— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Edwin  Caswell,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Foster, 
Miss  C.  E.  S.  Hughes,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hughes. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  James  W.  Cook,  Mrs.  Russell  E. 
Sewall ;  assistants.  Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley, 
Mrs.  Clyde  Reed,  Mrs.  William  Streeter. 

Table  No.  7 — Mrs.  Lewis  L.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor;  assistants,  Miss  Pauline  Nesmith,  Mrs.  Mary  Cat- 
lin.  Miss  Mary  Adair,  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Sinnott. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  L.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley 
Ladd ;  assistants.  Miss  C.  Flanders,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis,  Mrs. 
William  Warrens,  Mrs.  Charles  Chenery. 


Nc    ? — Mrs    V«"     R    5c«w:s',^    \:>:     ^.?--.x 
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^aib*  >:- — A125S  ri:.nx|:.  Mrs.     .*-*v>    ^      ^#-   -v 

J30X5.     v^     -■--         ^  JLJL^.    .A.-^    A....    V.  .    ^  «.4«*«^ 

T^MC  X::.  13^its.  A.  T.  Meier.  V->s  T  '  \  :  • 
assistazns.  Mrs.  A.  Meier.  Mrs.  Fred  Se'.W-  \',^5s  'fi-. 
Morrow.  Miss  Xita  Madcx:k. 


X    ■ 


X:.   IS— Mrs.   MUton   \V.    S-ir^.   \: -^ 
Watt-Ross:  assisranrs.  Miss  Josephine  Sn:::h,  Mr^ 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wc»iworth.  Mrs.  Cummingrs. 

Table  Xo.  14— M13.  J.  K.  GiU,  Mrs,  John  G;'.: .  ass  <: 
ants,  Mrs-  J.  L.  Hanman,  Miss  Elsie  Gill,  Miss  :"  s-vv^ 
GiU. 

Table  No.  15— Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Miss  Gertr;:/:o  ':''  r-  *; 
assistants,  Miss  Rowena  Cochran,  Mrs.  Maud  I Y -''■'''  So.^: 
Miss  Jessie  George,  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Colton. 

Table  No.   16— Mrs.   George  H.   Himes,   ^t^s    V    1- 
McQure;  assistants,   Mrs.   Harold   G.  Rice,  Miss   'i  ;:•..,> 
Margaret  Himes,  Mrs.  William  Feibig,  Miss  Floronvv  ',\i\ 
ton. 


s     V* 


Table  No.  17 — Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordwav,  Mr 
W.  Spencer;  assistants,  Miss  Fay  C.  Himes,  Mrs.  liviui; 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Miss  Ella  Brown. 
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Table  No.  18 — Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Miss  Lavilla  Huma- 
son;  assistants,  Mrs.  I.  C  Sandford,  Mrs.  Waite,  Mrs.  H. 
Humason,  Miss  Edith  Waldo. 

Table  No.  19 — Mrs.  I.  G.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gay; 
assistants,  Miss  Mabel  Lawrence,  Mrs.  James  Murphy, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Riggs. 

Table  No.  20— Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman; 
assistants,  Miss  Gile,  Miss  E.  Parker,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Cham- 
berlain, Miss  Jessie  Murch. 

Booth  No.  1 — Bread,  biscuit,  cake,  etc. — Miss  Nannie 
E.  Taylor,  chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Alex.  Mayer,  Mrs.  M.  Fleischner,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  McGowan,  Mrs.  Edward  Boise,  Mrs.  Bruce  L. 
Carr,  Miss  Lambert,  Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer,  Miss  Linley 
Morton,  Miss  Agnes  Kelly,  Miss  Bess  Bodman,  Miss  Plum- 
mer, Miss  Leona  Struble. 

Booth  No.  2 — Meats,  fish,  etc. — Mrs.  R.  H.  Birdsall, 
chairman;  assistants.  Miss  Gussie  Marshall,  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Crang,  Mrs.  M.  Carsten,  Mrs.  John  Hammond  Hohnan, 
Mrs.  Norman  Pease,  Mrs.  Dan  J.  Malarkey,  Mrs.  Ben 
Trenkmann,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fulton, 
Mrs.  Clara  Koehler. 

Booth  No.  3 — Cream  and  butter — Miss  Mary  McKay, 
chairman ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brey- 
man. 

Booth  No.  4 — Ice  cream — Miss  Clara  Teal,  chairman. 

Booth  No.  5 — Miss  Louse  Bickel,  Miss  Weidler. 

Booth  No.  6 — Miss  Bickel,  Miss  Anna  M.  King. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  at  7:30  p.  m., 
President  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  presiding.  Officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected  as  follows : 

President,  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  Portland ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Buchtel,  1862,  Portland;  Secretary,  George 
H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  by  unanimous  vote  for  the 
twenty-fifth  time;  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Ladd,  1857,  Port- 
land; Directors,  Nathan  H.  Bird,  1846,  Portland,  Cyrus  H. 
Walker,  1838,  Albany,  Joseph  L.  Carter,  1844,  Hood  River. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Kincaid,  Eugene,  a  pioneer  of  1853,  was 
elected  Mother  Queen  of  Oregon,  by  unanimous  vote,  on  the 
motion  of  J.  D.  Lee. 

The  title  of  "Mother  Queen"  was  created  in  1907  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ramsey  Lemon  Woods,  on  account  of 
her  great  age,  as  she  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old  on  May  20th  of  that  year.  She  died  on  January  1, 
1908,  at  the  age  of  120  years,  seven  months  and  eleven  days. 

The  next  pioneer  lady  upon  whom  the  title  was  con- 
ferred was  Mrs.  Otelia  CuUen  Polk  DeWitt,  who  died  this 
year  in  her  97th  year. 

Hereafter  the  candidate  for  "Mother  Queen*'  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Association. 

A*  telegram  was  read  from  the  Astoria  Centennial  com- 
mittee, announcing  that  August  21,  22  and  23  had  been 
set  aside  in  honor  of  the  pioneers  and  G.  A.  R.  veterans. 
President  Miller  was  authorized  to  name  a  committee  to 
make  all  arrangements  for  appropriate  celebrations  on  these 
days.     He  will  announce  his  committee  later. 
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The  resolution  committee  did  not  report  but  will  do  so 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  Among  the  resolutions  will  be 
one  urging  Oregon's  representatives  in  Congress  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  $100,000  to  be  ex- 
pended in  placing  monuments  along  the  old  Oregon  trail 
that  its  course  may  be  preserved.  This  movement  was 
inaugurated  by  Ezra  Meeker,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  who  twice 
drove  teams  of  oxen  across  the  continent  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  second  resolution  will  call  upon  Congress  to  increase 
the  pensions  of  Indian  War  veterans,  to  place  them  on  a 
par  with  veteran  of  other  wars.  The  Indian  veterans  now 
receive  only  $8  a  month,  while  the  G.  A.  R.  men  receive  $12. 

Songs  and  dialogues  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  talks  remi- 
niscent of  the  early  days  in  Oregon,  selections  by  the  Vet- 
eran Quartet  and  the  Chinook  Choir  and  old-time  music  by 
pioneer  fiddlers  combined  to  make  the  social  session  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  fea- 
tures of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  old-timers. 

The  Chinook  Choir,  led  by  Cyrus  H.  Walker,  of  Albany, 
bom  in  Oregon  in  1838,  gave  two  numbers  which  made  an 
immense  hit.  They  were  the  Chinook  translations  of  the 
hymns,  "Heaven,"  and  "Earth  and  Heaven,"  and  they  were 
sung  to  the  tunes  of  "Come  thou  Fount"  and  "There's  a 
Happy  Land."  Mr.  Walker  added  to  the  effect  by  emit- 
ting a  series  of  blood-curdling  Indian  war-whoops. 

"Kloshe  tum-tum,  hi-yii  wa-wa,  hi-yu,  he-he,  hy-as  ahn- 
kut-ti  il-li-hee,"  which  is  Chinook  for  "Good-heart,  lots  of 
talk  and  lots  of  laughter  about  old  times,"  was  the  motto 
the  secretary  placed  at  the  top  of  the  printed  programmes 
and  it  well  describes  the  social  gathering. 
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Mrs.  S.  J.  Anderson,  1847;  D.  C.  Bowers,  1852,  and 

H.  M.  Jackson,  1862,  old-timer  fiddlers,  played  old-time 

music  on  old-time  violins  and   brought  down  the   house. 

They  played  selections  to  which  the  pioneers  in  their  youth- 
ful days,  50  years  ago,  used  to  "trip  the  light  fantastic." 

One  could  almost  hear  the  prompters  say,  "Balance  all  on 

the  comers,  right  hand  lady  and  grand  right  and  left." 

The  Veteran  Quartet,  composed  of  W.  N.  Morse,  H.  P. 
Bestow,  A.  W.  Mills  and  Z.  N.  Parvin,  sang  "In  Grand  Old 
Oregon,"  a  patriotic  selection,  which  brought  round  after 
round  of  applause.  "Oregon,  My  Oregon,"  one  of  the 
vocal  selections  sung  by  the  assemblage,  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Mae  Beadle  Frink,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  was  first 
published  by  The  Oregonian  February  14,  1909,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Oregon's  admission  to  the  Union.  Many 
public  schools  throughout  the  state  now  use  the  song. 

Another  vocal  selection,  which  met  with  vehement  ap- 
proval was  "The  Good  Old  Pioneers,"  sung  by  Professor 
Parvin  and  chorus.  The  voices  of  some  of  the  pioneer 
vocalists  were  husky  and  somewhat  weak,  but  what  they 
lacked  in  volume  they  made  up  in  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Walker  kept  the  house  in  an  uproar  when  he  in- 
dulged in  Chinook  jargon  dialogues  with  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  Mary  Barney,  1852,  and  others.  Those  who 
could  understand  appreciated  the  humorous  ways  in  which 
they  told  each  other  of  the  hardships  of  the  trips  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon  and  of  pioneer  life  while  those  who  could 
not  were  charmed  by  the  musical  sound  of  the  language  and 
the  gestures  which  accompanied  its  delivery. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Bogart,  of  Tacoma,  an  Oregon  pioneer  of 
1843,  whose  father  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1856,  spoke 
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briefly.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  talk  she  was  embraced 
by  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  who  exclaimed :  "Here's  an 
Oregon  pioneer  who  had  something  which  we  women  of 
Oregon  have  not — the  right  to  vote." 

C.  W.  Bryant,  of  Portland,  whos.e  ancestors,  he  said, 
were  Americans  long  before  the  Revolution,  spoke,  briefly 
about  the  early  history  of  Oregon,  outlining  the  hardships 
which  the  early  settlers  had  to  overcome  and  urging  them 
not  to  be  too  modest  in  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  the 
present  greatness  of  Oregon. 

At  10  o'clock  p.  m.  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung,  fol- 
lowed by  "America,"  and  thus  closed  the  Thirty-ninth  An- 
nual Reunion. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  who  died 
since  the  last  reunion,  June  22,  1910,  as  far  as  reported, 
and  the  dates  of  their  arrival  in  Oregon,  are : 


Ballard,  W.  G.   1858 

Barrett,  Mrs.  B.  J 1854 

Bergman,  Isaac   1857 

Bledso,   Relf    1850 

Bozorth,  Mrs.  L.  A 1852 

Burns,  WiUiam   P 1852 

Ball^  Chauncey  1855 

Catching,  Mrs.  A.  F 1845 

Carson,   John   C 1850 

Comer,  E.  L 1851 

Crabtree,  J.  P 1845 

Davenport,  T.  W 1850 

DeWitt,  Mrs.   Otelia 1847 

Embrec,  Dr.  T.  V.  B 1844 

Grover,  L.  F 1851 

GrubbSy  Francis  H 1852 

Garrison,  Mrs.  Mary  E...1852 
Hanson,  Frederick  W....1857 

Hartness,   George    1854 

Harris,  Wyatt  1858 

Holman.  Mrs.  Mary  E....1852 


Lownsdale,  J.  P.  0 1850 

McBride,  George  W 1854 

Noblitt,  Charles  W. 1850 

Olds,  James  H 1850 

Pattison,  Charles  1849 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Sophia  C 1853 

Rowland,  Green  L 1844 

Richardson,  Dr.  Jas.  A...  1851 

Rogers,   Mrs.  Agnes 1855 

Royal,   Rev.   Thos.   F 1853 

Reed,   Cyrus  A. 1849 

Scott,  Harvey  W 1852 

Shannon,  J.  P 1849 

Shivcley,  Chas.  W 1847 

Tibbetts,  Mrs.   G.  A 1859 

Walker,   J.   W 1845 

Webster,  Mrs.  F.  Curry..  1849 

Weeks,  Reuben    1849 

Williams,   George    1850 

Yergen,    Mrs.   Elizabeth..  1852 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  IN- 
DIAN WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Portland,  June  21,  1911. 

When  the  grand  chaplain  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans 
lifted  his  voice  last  Tuesday  morning  to  invoke  a  blessing 
upon  all  of  those  absent  and  assembled,  his  voice  came  as 
if  through  tears,  for  there  were  absent  many  of  his  old 
friends  and  comrades,  who  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
past  year. 

Then  Mayor  Joseph  Simon,  himself  a  pioneer  of  1857, 
extended  the  welcome  and  hospitality  of  the  city,  a  city 
which  they  had  seen  grow  from  three  or  four  log  huts  to 
the  Portland  of  today,  a  city  which  they  had  made  possible 
by  their  valorous  deeds.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
the  Mayor  felt  the  weakness  of  words  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  cause,  for  the  pioneers,  particularly  those  who 
bore  arms  in  the  early  days,  need  no  welcome  to  a  city  that 
is  all  their  own. 

And  then  the  roll  of  officers  was  called,  and  to  the  two 
first  names  came  the  answer,  "dead !"  How  was  it  that  at 
that  moment  something  seemed  to  get  wrong  with  the  eyes 
of  the  comrades  and  friends  of  the  departed;  how  did  it 
happen  that  so  many  glasses  needed  wiping,  that  the  silence 
was  like  the  silence  of  death?  "Dead!"  Harvey  W.  Scott 
(1852),  the  vice-commander,  and  T.  V.  B.  Embree  (1844), 
the  grand  commander,  have  laid  down  their  arms  and  gone 
to  join  their  comrades  on  the  farther  shore,  where  they 
wait  to  welcome  the  coming  of  those  who  are  still  left,  but 
who  will  so  soon  join  them. 
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Presently  the  secretan-  read  a  sort  of  financial  report, 
showing  the  great  wealth  of  the  order — ^nearly  $40.  And 
what  were  the  chief  expenses  of  the  year?  Flowers  for 
the  dead!  Could  anything  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
decorate  the  homes  left  vacant,  and  the  graves  newly- 
occupied,  by  their  dead  comrades,  comrades  whose  names 
will  ever  remain  on  the  archives  of  our  state  as  men  great 

in  war  but  greater,  far  greater,  in  peace :  men  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  making  **the  Oregon  country"  part  and 
parcel  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth ! 

"Smiles  and  cheers  and  tears."  Hippy  smiles  at  the 
thought  of  being  together  and  renewing  old  bonds  of 
friendship  and  love,  cheers  for  the  deeds  of  valor  of  their 
comrades,  tears  for  the  dead,  for  those  vacant  chairs  by  the 
rostrum,  for  those  vacant  hearths  in  so  many  homes 
throughout  this  great  Northwest!  And  why  tears?  All. 
they  were  not  tears  of  pain,  but  rather  tears  of  joy,  know- 
ing that  their  comrades  are  at  rest,  that  they  have  put  on 
another  armor  to  wear  throughout  eternity. 

In  the  business  meeting  the  question  of  pensions  came 
up,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  amount  they  receive,  $8  a 
month,  is  the  smallest  paid  by  the  Government  to  any  old 
soldiers  or  sailors.  An  effort  to  have  this  stipend  increased 
to  something  like  the  pensioners  of  the  Mexican,  Civil  ana 
Spanish  Wars  receive  has  thus  far  met  with  nothing  but 
rebuffs  from  Congress,  but  the  veterans  hope  for  better 
results  soon.  They  have  so  hoped  for  many  years,  they 
probably  will  so  hope  until  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
left  to  fill  the  officers*  chairs — and  that  will  not  be  so  many 
years  from  now. 
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Eight  dollars  a  month!  And  many  of  them  entirely 
dependent  upon  this  pittance  for  a  livelihood,  being  too 
feeble  to  work!  These  men  are  not  beggars,  not  asking 
charity — simply  asking  justice.  They  are  either  entitled  to 
a  monthly  payment  commensurate  with  their  services,  as 
gauged  by  other  veterans,  or  they  are  not  entitled  to  any- 
thing. That  is  their  position  and  contention.  And  as  dif- 
ferent ones  spoke  on  the  question  it  was  notable  that  every 
voice  was  raised  for  the  speaker's  friends  and  comrades, 
and  not  for  himself. 

"I,"  said  one  speaker,  "care  not  for  myself.  I  will  very 
soon  join  my  old  comrades  across  the  river,  and  until  then 
these  old  hands  can  provide  my  daily  bread,  and  sustenance 
for  the  remnants  of  my  family.  I  ask  justice  in  the  name 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too  old  to  labor,  and 
for  those  who  now  are  living  on  the  pittance  of  $8  a 
month !" 

His  voice  trembled,  his  hands  shook ;  he  was  weak  phy- 
sically but  strong  mentally.  Brave  and  noble  and  grand  he 
stood  there  giving  voice  for  his  weaker  comrades — caring 
nothing  for  himself. 

And  was  that  not  the  spirit  that  inspired  them  55,  60 
and  66  years  ago?  They  did  not  fight  so  much  for  them- 
selves as  for  their  friends,  their  families  and  their  coun- 
try. Unselfish  then,  they  are  unselfish  still — and  many  of 
them  would  tomorrow  hobble  up  to  a  recruiting  office  to 
muster  in  again  if  their  country  stood  in  danger.  And  yet 
they  are  receiving  a  treatment  so  niggardly  from  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  make  their  case  one  of  the  most  unjust  and 
unwise  ever  accorded  by  any  people  to  its  defenders. 
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Forget  for  a  moment  the  cause  of  these  veterans.  Dis- 
miss them  from  the  case — ^take  up  the  cause  of  their  wives 
and  the  widows  of  those  who  have  passed  on.  The  veter- 
ans went  forth  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  youth  or  young 
manhood.  One  of  the  speakers  said  he  was  scarce  14  when 
he  was  mustered  into  the  service.  They  fought  in  the  open. 
They  were  scantily  clothed,  poorly  fed,  meagerly  equipped. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  furnished  their  own  horses,  their  own 
arms  and  their  own  clothing — many  their  own  food. 

But  think  of  their  homes,  of  those  left  behind !  Think 
of  the  silent  vigils,  the  watchful  nights  and  the  days  of 
foreboding  of  those  at  home !  Were  those  who  went  forth 
heroes?  Heroes  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  all  men;  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Commander  they  surely  were  nothing 
less.  Then  what  were  the  brave  and  noble  women?  Were 
not  their  battles,  fought  in  tears  and  loneliness,  greater  than 
those  fought  in  the  field? 

At  the  hall  were  hundreds  of  these  wives  and  widows, 
hundreds  more  could  not  be  present,  most  of  the  absentees 
being  unable  to  pay  their  expenses  on  such  a  trip.  As  one 
looked  at  their  cheery  faces  and  remembered  what  they  had 
passed  through  during  the  time  their  loved  ones  were  de- 
fending their  homes  and  their  country  he  wondered — mar- 
veled at  the  spirit  they  then  showed,  at  the  spirit  they  still 
show.  They  wore  badges  going  as  far  back  as  1840 — ^the 
earlier  the  date  the  greater  the  pride  of  the  wearer.  And 
one  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  marvelous  strength 
they  must  have  had  to  pass  through  the  trying  ordeals  of 
those  early  struggles,  let  alone  be  so  full  of  strength  and 
youth  a  half  century  later. 
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In  only  rare  cases  does  this  Government  pension  women. 
The  widows  of  ex-Presidents  get  a  large  sum  yearly  with- 
out asking  for  it.  But  they  do  not  need  it.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason.  And  what  great  deed  did  those  women 
perform  ? 

"But,"  says  the  unthinking,  "it  would  not  look  well  to 
see  the  widows  of  our  rulers  living  in  squalor." 

But  these  noble  women  who  foresook  home,  friends  and 
even  their  country  to  form  new  homes,  which  they  had  to 
fight  and  suffer  for — these  grand  and  lovely  women  who 
gave  the  country  this  empire  called  the  Northwest  (they 
and  their  fellows),  they  must  get  along  on  a  pittance  of  $8 
a  month!  The  pity  of  it,  the  cruelty  of  it!  All  of  the 
widows  of  all  of  the  deceased  veterans  getting  about  as 
much  as  the  widow  of  one  departed  ex-President. 

"There  has  been  a  lai^e  sum  appropriated,"  said  one 
speaker,  "to  erect  a  monument  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia to  John  Jacob  Astor.  This  is  the  Astor  who 
founded  a  trading  post  there  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago. 
This  is  the  Astor  who  said  his  post  was  on  British  terri- 
tory. This  is  the  Astor  who  said  this  country  gained  no 
rights  by  Lewis  and  Qark  passing  down  the  Columbia 
through  foreign  territory.  This  Astor  never  did  anjrthing 
for  Oregon  but  much  against  it — he  never  even  saw  or  set 
foot  on  Oregon  soil.  And  yet  he  is  to  have  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory. 

"And  Joe  Meek  lies  in  his  little  grave  in  Washington 
County,  where  he  has  lain  for  36  years,  his  monument 
being  a  simple  shaft  erected  by  his  children  and  no  one 
says  anjrthing  about  erecting  a  public  monument  to  his 
memory. 
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"And  the  Oregon  of  today  was  only  made  as  United 
States  territory  by  the  action  of  Joe  Meek.  Had  he  not 
that  day  at  Champoeg  walked  out  and  shouted  for  all  who 
favored  the  United  States  to  follow  him  and  stand  up  and 
be  counted — had  he  remained  quiet  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion it  is  more  than  likely,  almost  a  certainty,  that  this 
would  today  be  British  soil — and  there  is  no  effort  being 
made  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Joe  Meek!" 

And  this  same  speaker  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  vet- 
erans received  each  a  land  warrant,  and  many  say  that  this 
was  a  great  gift.  Some  say  each  got  a  valuable  section  of 
land.  He  admitted  that  some  of  it  is  of  value  now — it  was 
valueless  almost  when  given.  He  sold  his  for  15  bushels 
of  wheat!  Had  he  held  on  to  it  until  now?  But  he  and 
his  family  had  to  have  bread — and  he  made  what  was  then 
considered  a  good  bargain. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  Tuesday  was  the  dinner 
served  in  the  basement  under  the  hall.  Tables  were  spread 
for  about  600,  and  such  a  feast  of  jolity  it  was!  It  was 
well  worth  a  year  of  one's  life  to  see  the  hundred  or  so 
women  who  waited  on  the  table,  mostly  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  families  or  the  diners,  or  their  friends  or  de- 
scendants. Such  a  cheery  lot  of  "servers."  So  happy,  so 
proud  to  assist  the  old  "boys  and  girls"  at  their  feast.  And 
these  "boys  and  girls"  were  young,  indeed,  if  any  faith  can 
be  placed  in  actions,  for  they  romped  around  and  behaved 
like  children. 

Next  year  I  Yes,  they  are  to  meet  next  year — meet  and 
hear  the  answer  "death"  to  many  a  name.  Meet  to  find 
many  vacant  chairs,  meet  to  find  the  death  roll  rapidly  in- 
creasing.   But,  God  bless  them,  those  who  go  hence  will  go 
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not  as  galley  slaves  scourged  to  their  dungeon.  They  will 
wrap  the  mantle  of  a  perfect  duty  about  them  and  lie  down 
to  pleasant,  pleasant  dreams. 

Cyrus  A.  Walker,  bom  in  Oregon  Dec.  7,  1838,  was 
elected  Grand  Commander  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  He  received  only  one  more  vote  than  A. 
G.  Lloyd  (1845),  one  of  his  opponents.  A.  L.  Coffee  (1853) 
was  also  placed  in  nomination,  but  failed  to  receive  enough 
votes  for  his  election.  There  was  no  contest  for  any  of  the 
other  officers.  Those  elected  were:  Senior  vice-grand 
commander,  A.  B.  Stuart  (1849) ;  junior  vice-grand  com- 
mander, Ed.  C.  Ross  (1847)  ;  grand  adjutant,  Otto  Klee- 
man;  grand  commissary  sergeant,  Charles  H.  Chambreau; 
grand  chaplain,  W.  D.  Ewing  (1852)  ;  captain  of  the  guard, 
John  Storan;  grand  marshal,  John  Cullen  (1847);  relief 
committee.  Otto  Kleeman  and  Charles  Chambreau. 

The  Grand  Adjutant  was  empowered  by  the  veterans  to 
purchase  and  erect  a  monument  marking  the  graves  of 
Indian  War  veterans  buried  in  the  plat  at  Riverview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Letters  and  telegrams  from  United  States  Senator 
Chamberlain  and  Representatives  Hawley  and  Jones  that 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  toward  obtaining 
recognition  of  the  veterans'  claims  to  larger  pensions,  but 
holding  out  the  hope  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
the  desired  results  might  be  accomplished,  called  forth  the 
statement  that  "the  promises  of  Congressmen  are  like  pie- 
crust, easily  broken."  J.  E.  Wilkes  favored  defeating  Con- 
gressmen who  would  not  recognize  the  veterans. 

Among  those  who  took  part  at  the  two  sessions  were 
Misses  Helen  White  and  Jean  Miller,  who  sang  several 
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duets.  Miss  Winona  Boise  played  a  medley  of  war  songs 
on  the  piano  and  Mrs.  Morgan  read  a  selection  from  "The 
Leopard's  Spots."  "Dancing  on  Tom  Farley's  Puncheon 
Floor"  was  an  original  selection  in  blank  verse  recited  by 
J.  N.  Skidmore  (1853),  one  of  the  pioneers.  Others  who 
took  part  were  Frank  Hennessy,  Mrs.  Cornell  and  the  Van 
Houten  Orchestra. 
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DIARY  OF  JESSE  HARRITT,  1845. 

(Mr.  Harritt  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1818.  He  started  for 
Oregon  in  1845,  and  went  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  river, 
where  he  and  his  family  wintered,  and  the  journey  was  finished 
the  next  year.  Then  Mr.  Harritt  took  up  a  donation  land  claim 
in  Polk  county,  two  miles  north  of  Salem,  and  engaged  in 
farming.  He  was  married  in  1846  to  Miss  Julia  F.  Lewis,  who 
bore  him  four  children,  John  W.,  Caroline  A.,  Byron  W.,  and 
Elmer  E.  In  1848  Mr.  Harritt  went  to  the  mines  in  California, 
having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  a  letter  from  James  W.  Mar- 
shall, the  reputed  discoverer,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1844,  and 
lived  in  Polk  county  until  the  summer  of  1846.  Mr.  Harritt 
returned  to  Oregon  in  1849  with  about  $2,000,  and  followed 
farming  the  remainder  of  his  life. — George  H.  Himes,  Secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

April  29,  1845. — ^We  left  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  traveled  about  five  miles  and  stopped  for  the 
night.  We  stopped  here  two  days,  waiting  for  the  cattle  to  be 
herded  together. 

May  2. — We  crossed  Mosquito  Creek  and  traveled  about  eight 
miles  and  stopped  for  the  night. 

May  3. — We  crossed  Wolf  River  and  traveled  about  six  miles 
and  stopped  for  the  night. 

May  4. — We  traveled  about  twelve  miles. 

May  5. — We  traveled  about  ten  miles  and  encamped  for  the 
night  on  the  waters  of  the  Nimahaw  River. 

May  6. — This  morning  we  were  detained  about  three  hours 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  an  infant,  of  whom  there  is  faint 
hopes  of  recovery.  We  traveled  about  eight  miles  and  stopped 
on  the  headwaters  of  Wolf  River. 

May  7. — We  traveled  about  fifteen  miles  and  encamped  at 
the  limestone  spring. 

May  8. — Last  night  we  had  a  wedding  in  camp  between  Mr. 
Geo.  Shafer  and  Miss  Margaret  Packwood.  We  traveled  about 
ten  miles. 

May    9. — We  traveled  sixteen  miles. 
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May  10. — We  traveled  twelve  miles  and  camped  on  the  Nima- 
haw. 

May  11. — We  traveled  fifteen  miles  and  encamped  again  on 
the  Nimahaw. 

May  12. — We  crossed  the  Nimahaw  River,  traveled  five  miles 
and  stopped  for  the  night. 

May  13. — This  morning  we  entered  Burnett's  trace;  traveled 
ten  miles,  crossed  Blue  River  and  stopped  for  the  night. 

May  14. — This  we  laid  still  in  order  to  repair  some  wagons. 

May  15. — We  again  took  up  the  line  of  march,  traveled  six- 
teen miles  and  crossed  the  Republican  fork  of  Blue  River  and 
stopped  for  the  night. 

May  16. — We  traveled  eighteen  miles. 

May  17. — We  had  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  for  the  first  time 
since  we  started.  We  traveled  sixteen  miles  and  camped  on  the 
waters  of  Blue  River. 

May  18. — We  traveled  sixteen  miles  and  stopped  for  the  night 
on  the  banks  of  Walnut  Creek. 

May  19. — We  crossed  Sandy  Creek  and  traveled  twenty  miles. 
We  camped  on  Blue  River. 

May  20. — We  proceeded  twelve  miles  up  Blue  River  and 
stopped  for  the  night. 

May  21. — We  proceeded  fifteen  miles  further  up  Blue  River 
and  camped  for  the  night. 

May  22. — We  traveled  thirteen  mi!es  further  up  Blue  River. 
This  evening  we  had  a  considerable  shower  of  rain. 

May  23. — The  weather  still  remains  inclement.  We  took  up 
the  line  of  march  at  11  o'clock,  traveled  four  miles  and  stopped 
for  the  night. 

May  24. — We  left  the  head  of  Blue  River  at  ten  o'clock  and 
took  a  northwesterly  course  on  a  descending  ridge  for  Platte 
River.     We  traveled  about  20  miles  and  were  overtaken  by  dark- 
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ness;  was  compelled  to  form  corrall  and  stop  for  the  night  with- 
out wood  or  water. 

May  25. — This  morning  we  started  at  6  o'clock  and  traveled 
five  miles  and  stopped  on  Big  Platte  River  to  take  breakfast, 
where  we  remained  all  day.  Here  we  were  passed  by  a  company 
of  emigrants  from  Independence,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
wagons. 

May  26. — This  morning  the  weather  is  very  unfavorable,  with 
some  cold  rain;  we  traveled  fourteen  miles  up  Platte  River  and 
encamped. 

May  27. — Last  night  we  had  a  tremendous  hard  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning  and  considerable  wind,  which  caused  our 
cattle  to  scatter  so  much  that  we  did  not  start  until  3  o'clock  P. 
M.  and  traveled  five  miles  and  camped. 

May  28. — We  remained  all  day  to  hunt  cattle. 

May  29. — We  traveled  sixteen  miles  and  camped  on  Plum 
Creek,  one  mile  above  its  junction  with  Platte  River. 

May  30. — We  laid  by,  waiting  for  the  cattle-hunters  to  return. 

May  31. — We  traveled  twenty  miles  and  camped  on  Platte 
River.  This  evening  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  camp. 
About  twenty-five  wagons  stopped  before  night  to  form  a  new 
company;  the  remaining  thirty-nine  traveled  one  mile  and  camped. 

June  1. — This  morning  the  company  agreed  to  make  a  gen- 
eral division  of  stock,  which  they  did  with  but  little  dissatisfac- 
tion. There  were  some  oxen  gone  that  we  did  not  find  until  4 
o'clock  P.  M.  The  thirty-nine  wagons  took  up  the  line  of  march 
and  traveled  six  miles,  where  twenty-two  wagons  stopped  for  the 
night.    The  remainder  traveled  four  miles  further  and  camped. 

June  2. — ^We  made  another  division  of  stock,  which  left  us 
a  respectable  company  of  twenty-two  wagons  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  head  of  loose  cattle  and  thirty-six  men  able  to 
bear  arms.  We  traveled  twenty-two  miles  and  camped  on  Platte 
Run. 
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June  3. — This  morning  we  held  an  election  of  officers  to 
govern  our  company,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  James  Mc- 
Nary  for  commander  of  the  company  and  Thomas  Cowan  for 
superintendent  of  the  loose  stock.  We  traveled  in  harmony 
twenty  miles  further  up  Platte  River  and  camped  for  the  night; 
buffalo  were  seen  in  abundance. 

June  4. — Unfortunately  there  were  ten  oxen  missing  this 
morning.  We  sought  diligently  for  them  until  about  12  o'clock, 
when  they  were  discerned  by  a  company  of  emigrants  about  six- 
teen miles  back  when  myself  and  three  other  men  met  them,  which 
enabled  us  to  get  them  and  get  started  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  We 
traveled  five  miles  and  encamped  on  the  plain;  had  plenty  of  wa- 
ter, but  had  to  resort  to  the  buffalo  dung  for  fuel,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  very  good  substitute. 

June  5. — This  morning  we  were  much  gratified  with  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  company  of  about  400  dragoons  who  passed 
us  on  their  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  two  cannon  and 
sixteen  baggage  wagons.  We  traveled  twenty  miles  up  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte  River  and  encamped.  Buffalo  were  seen  in 
abundance.  We  have  plenty  of  beef.  The  beholder  may  at  one 
sight  see  hundreds  of  buffaloes. 

June  6. — We  traveled  eight  miles  further  up  Platte  River, 
made  our  crossing  and  traveled  four  miles  up  the  north  side  of 
the  river  and  encamped.  The  river  here  is  about  600  yards  wide 
and  there  is  not  more  than  two  feet  of  water  in  the  deepest  place 
in  the  ford. 

June  7. — We  traveled  eight  miles  further  up  the  river  and 
left  the  bottom.  Crossed  bluffs  in  a  northwest  direction  and  trav- 
eled eight  miles  further  and  camped  in  a  dry  plain  without  wood 
or  water  and  almost  without  grass. 

June  8. — This  morning  we  took  an  early  start;  traveled  three 
miles  and  entered  the  Ash  Hollow,  down  which  we  traveled  five 
miles  between  large,  projecting  bluffs  towering  to  a  height  of  200 
feet,  the  summits  of  which  showed  an  aspect  of  chalk  partly  grown 
over  with  cedar  and  laurel,  while  the  valley  in  places  was  thickly 
set  with  ash.     We  stopped  on  the  north  fork  of  Platte  River  and 
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ivarerpd  •'>^^^  ••xpti,  "ooIc  ^ome  retreshTncnt  nnd  rested  four  iiours. 
W'^  r^crarn  /okert  our  'earns,  -raveled  "hree  miles  -.w  "he  -iver  ind 
encamped. 

jrN'E  ■> — \Vp  proceeded  twelve  miles  rnrrher  mo  the  Platte 
Ri^-pf  hroncrh  t  -;indy  '-jotrom,  :r«^ssed  i^everal  dry  ravines,  '.diled 
hvf*  "^nflFalo    ind    -nrrrfnped. 

JrNE  :o. — W'fi-  !aid  ^y  n  -rder  to  have  some  vvashin^  tone 
•mtil  Ti  -)'clock  ?.  M .  vhen  ve  ^ook  a  march  of  tive  miles  ip 
the  ri^'er   ind  -.^camped. 

Jr-}JE  n. — \Ve  -on finned  iiir  march  dftecn  miles  up  rhe  nver. 
Cro«?sed  .1  -^mall  -Jtream  "vith  :onsiderable  pine  on  the  bitdfs.  About 
five   miles   from   Mie  road  ^ve  encamped   without  wood  only  as   we 

iianled   >    \\on^    virh   ns. 

JrN'E  12 — We  ■^onrinned  up  :he  river,  crossed  a  small  nviiiet 
vvifh  a  wide,  -landy  channel :  fiistance  sixteen  miles :  here  we  met 
several    boats,    heavily   .oaded    with    skins,   -jound   for   Missouri. 

Jr->JK  :3. — l^st  ni^t  we  had  a  tremendous  Imrd  wind,  but 
no  ;^pneaTanre  of  rain.  The  weather  is  very  cold:  this  muiiiiinji 
we  rire  not  comfortable  in  mr  best  apparel.  As  the  sun  rose  it 
j^rew  varmer  \W  made  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  up  the  river 
and  encamped.  At  12  o'clock  today  we  passed  by  an  object  more 
interestinflf — a  lariye.  isolated  monnd  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  rowerinijf  to  the  height  of  ZTii)  feet.  It  rises  in  a  gradual 
<lope  150  feet,  then  making  a  perpendicular  peak  of  100  iset  and 
is  ahoMt  iO  feet  :n  diameter  and  may  be  seen  roweringf  like  a. 
hucre  zWtd  rif  ^hf  distance  of  thirty  miles.  It  is  best  known  by 
rhe   name    ^f  -he   Cnimnify     Chimney   RockV 

J':mr  14 — This  morning  after  \  travel  of  irve  miles,  we  grad- 
'lally  r**.rj-(ie<i  from  Mie  river  to  pass  a  range  of  hills  called 
Sco^t-'>  31fiff»;:  *nt«»red  'he  :?ap.  traveled  up  a  beautiful  valley 
bOMnded  on  either  side  by  huge  bluffs  warn  in  places  by  the  rains 
and  -♦'orms  of  .^g«^s.  bearing  an  aspect  of  castles  in  ruins:  en- 
•-amp^d  r\t^:ir  :\   arood  spring"  with  plenty  of  wood     Dtaance  tods^. 

J">^  l.")--Th^    moTiing    we    met    three    men     in    Iiors^acfc. 

V.M'^d    fo-   "^e    >*^ate^.    v-    vhom   there  were   a  number  "3t  letters 
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sent.  We  traveled  ten  miles,  crossed  Horse  Creek  and  encamped. 
This  evening  an  Indian  came  into  camp,  manifesting  great  friend- 
ship. 

June  16. — Last  night  we  had  a  light  drizzle  of  cold  rain;  the 
day  is  very  cold  for  the  season.  Traveled  twenty-five  miles  up 
Laramie  fork  of  the  Platte;  had  plenty  of  cottonwood  timber 
where  we  encamped. 

June  17. — Wie  started  again,  the  weather  cold;  upset  one 
wagon,  no  serious  injury  done;  reached  Fort  Laramie  after  a 
travel  of  eight  miles.  This  fort  is  situated  upon  the  Laramie 
River  and  is  owned  by  the  American  Fur  Company;  here  we  re- 
mained all  night. 

June  18. — This  morning  we  are  in  view  of  the  Black  Hills; 
10  o'clock  found  us  winding  our  way  through  these  terrible  ob- 
jects. The  road  is  surprisingly  good;  traveled  fifteen  miles  and 
encamped  at  a  beautiful  running  stream  with  as  good  water  as 
ever  I  drank,  and  a  pleasant  grove  of  cottonwood  timber. 

June  19. — ^We  again  pursued  our  course  over  hills  and  dales 
twelve  miles  to  Horseshoe  Creek  and  encamped. 

June  20i — W-e  crossed  over  to  the  north  fork  of  Platte  River; 
having  come  eight  miles,  we  encamped,  the  evening  being  some- 
what rainy. 

June  21. — We  proceeded  up  the  river  six  miles,  where  we 
gradually  receded  from  the  river;  traveled  a  southwest  course 
over  hills  and  dales.  We  encamped  on  a  stream  affording  tim- 
ber  in  abundance;   distance,  twenty  miles. 

June  22. — This  morning  we  commenced  our  zigzag  course 
through  the  Red  Hills;  roads  bad;  traveled  fifteen  miles  and  en- 
camped on  ^  stream  affording  wood  in  abundance. 

June  23. — Weather  warm;  roads  hilly  for  eight  miles,  where 
we  crossed  a  brook,  affording  some  timber;  roads  good.  This 
afternoon  we  reached  the  north  fork  again  and  encamped  on  Deer 
Creek.  Here  we  fell  in  company  with  two  other  companies,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  wagons  each ;  held  a  council  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  join.     Our  council   resulted   in 
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the  connection  of  Hall's  and  McNary's,  making  a  company  of 
thirty-six  wagons,  while  Capt.  Thompson  was  rejected  (Capt.  R. 
R.  Thompson's,  Geo.  H.  Himes,  secretary  O.   P.  A.) 

June  24. — ^We  took  up  the  line  of  march,  traveled  fifteen 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  north  fork.  Grass  scarce;  buffalo 
were  again  seen  in  abundance. 

June  25. — ^We  continued  up  the  river  ten  miles  and  crossed 
over  to  the  north  side,  where  we  encamped.  Here  we  met  a  com- 
pany of  mountain  hunters  who  were  in  possession  of  some  letters 
from  Oregon  written  to  Mr.  John  Packwood  of  Missouri,  who 
was  in  our  company.  The  river  here  is  about  200  yards  wide 
and  runs  with  a  rapid  current,  although  we  forded  it  with  but 
little  difficulty. 

June  26. — We  left  the  river  in  a  northwest  direction.  As  we 
advanced  the  scenes  of  the  countr>'  became  beautiful,  grand  and 
picturesque;  vast  herds  of  buffalo  were  seen  grazing  on  the  plains 
as  we  ascended  a  gradual  slope  for  several  miles  before  we  gained 
the  summit,  when  we  gradually  descended  over  craggy  rocks,  then 
passed  through  a  gap  in  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Devil's  Gate; 
continued  up  a  hollow  some  distance,  where  we  encamped  at  a 
spring  affording  cold  water,  although  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt  that  we  could  not  make  use  of  it.  One-half  mile  north 
we  found  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  grass;  found  no  wood.  One 
grizzly  bear  was  seen  and  two  buffalo  killed.  Here  we  met  with 
objects  still  more  interesting  and  singular — a  number  of  small 
mounds,  rising  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  their  margins 
grown  over  with  rushes,  while  in  the  center  there  is  a  bare  space 
of  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  with  a  hard  scum  bearing 
the  appearance  of  a  lime  plaster  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  thick,  under  which  there  is  blue  slime,  the  depth  of  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  state.  In  breaking  this  scum  the  slime  will 
burst  forth  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the  mound.  Distance  to- 
day, twenty  miles. 

June  27. — We  traveled  sixteen  miles  and  encamped  on  a  small 
rivulet  affording  plenty  of  water;  no  wood  and  but  little  grass. 
Here  we  found  sage  abundantly  large  for  fuel;  it  is  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  and  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
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June  28. — We  continued  our  march  through  a  sandy  plain  ten 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  Sweetwater  River  at  a  large  rock 
called  Independence  Rock,  on  which  there  are  hundreds  of  names 
of  emigrants  engraved;  this  rock  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sweetwater  in  a  level  bottom  and  is  100  feet  high,  400  yards  in 
length  and  150  yards  wide,  and  is  a  kind  of  marble  or  flint.  Passed 
by  several  natural  curiosities,  the  most  particular  of  which  was 
some  dry  salt  lakes  at  a  distance,  giving  the  appearance  of  snow, 
with  a  white  sediment  on  its  surface  from  two  to  four  inches 
thick.  This  river  is  about  twenty  yards  wide  and  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  timber  at  this  place;  grass  tolerably  good. 

June  29. — Weather  pleasant;  crossed  over  to  the  south  side 
of  Sweetwater  and  traveled  up  a  sandy  bottom  thirteen  miles  and 
encamped. 

June  30. — Continued  our  march  fourteen  miles  and  encamped 
on  Sweetwater.  Today  we  passed  over  an  elevation  where  we 
discovered  some  peaks  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  glittering 
with  eternal  snow.  Here  we  found  the  first  moimtain  sheep;  two 
were  killed. 

July  1. — We  continued  up  the  river;  met  a  small  company  of 
dragoons  who  were  left  here  to  hunt  until  the  company  returned 
from  the  South  Pass  that  is  expected  to  return  in  a  few  days. 
A  young  man — H.  Cromwell — was  taken  very  ill  today,  which  de- 
tained us  three  hours,  but  is  getting  better;  distance  made  today, 
ten  miles,  and  encamped  on  Sweetwater;  grass  middling.  A  small 
company  of  six  wagons  broke  off  from  us  this  morning  in  conse- 
quence of  our  slow  traveling. 

July  2. — Traveled  twenty  miles  and  encamped  on  Sweetwater. 

July  3. — Something  very  astonishing — a  general  sleepy  drowsi- 
ness has  invaded  the  camp  ever  since  we  came  on  Big  Platte 
River,  and  since  we  came  on  Sweetwater  our  men  have  been  sub- 
ject to  severe  pains  in  the  head  and  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
system  with  colic,  cramps,  sore  mouths  and  lips ;  even  the  timber 
in  our  wagons  has  shrunk  up  so  that  one  might  with  one  hand 
shake  a  wheel  to  pieces.  Traveled  ten  miles  and  encamped  at  a 
good  spring  on   Sweetwater. 


J-   --    '.    -1^-    vj<<    HJs*:    yrr,ffr      rri     tzr    r^oct    •*-'  isr.    h^t    -tt- 

<#«h*      Hiff4*<       •nrftf     «     IHttr    ^iirjt    -TTCflC     t»^     WSfl     Tr>kriTJLi:     n?     i. 

«f/</rrt«>t«i<     -aiA«*"    ».«v^r.?    mi**;;-    tt    tot  nortt:    nrvsi^sc    vrrti:    snnvr  : 
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;»#vi    V'   ;#*^^«rrii;   ff\\*rt   w'tuci.   w*s^  puiiiich-  rsati 
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f  »v*f  itii<J  t:i#*4tfnij/*:d  :  thit  nvtr  if  alicmt  250  j-ards  wide  and  flows 

Hi'i.  <  4<>:j/.  f^vi^  ♦current  in  a  bcmiiwefit  directioiL 

y  :.v  J.i;.    Ir^vfl^    wjrL*:*a3    mikrfr    and    ^encara^ed    on    flafli''s 

yvY  14.    '<'>^ri  mu^-.-d  '/t3r  mardb  ra^^^Tteen  nriles  and 
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July  15. — After  a  travel  of  fifteen  miles  we  encamped  again 
on  Black's  Fork;   found  grass  in  abundance. 

July  16. — Two  miles  this  morning  brought  us  to  Fort  Bridger; 
this  fort  is  owned  by  the  American  Fur  Company;  traveled  ten 
miles  and  encamped  on  Little  Muddy,  a  small  rivulet  affording 
no  timber  and  but  little  grass. 

July  17. — We  made  a  journey  of  twelve  miles  and  encamped 
on  a  small  rivulet  called  Big  Muddy;  found  no  timber  and  but 
little  grass. 

July  18. — We  traveled  fifteen  miles  and  encamped  on  the  head 
of  Big  Muddy  at  a  spring  affording  as  cold  water  as  ever  run 
out  of  the  earth;  found  no  timber,  but  grass  in  abundance. 

July  19. — Made  a  stride  of  twenty  miles  over  hills  and  dales 
and  encamped  on  Bear  River;  grass  tolerable  good;  at  noon  we 
overtook  Captain  Smith,  who  was  encamped  at  a  spring  with  six 
or  eight  men,  bound  for  Fort  Hall  to  sell  their  fur;  this  river  is 
about  30  yards  wide  and  flows  with  a  gentle  current  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

July  20. — Proceeded  twelve  miles  down  the  river  and  en- 
camped; found  grass  in  abundance,  and  some  few  willows  for 
fuel.  Here  we  were  overtaken  by  Captain  Smith,  who  will  ac- 
company us  to  Fort  Hall. 

July  21. — Roads  good;  traveled  twelve  miles  further  down 
the  river  and  crossed  over  and  encamped;  found  grass  in  abund- 
ance. 

July  22. — Traveled  ten  miles  further  down  the  river;  crossed 
over  to  the  east  side  and  encamped;  found  grass  and  wood  in 
abundance. 

July  23. — We  gradually  receded  from  the  river,  traveled  over 
mountains  and  valleys;  reached  Bear  River  and  encamped;  dis- 
tance, ten  miles. 

July  24. — We  were  detained  some  time,  hunting  oxen;  trav- 
eled eight  miles  down  the  river  and  encamped  on  a  small  stream, 
affording  abundance  of  good  water  and  grass. 
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July  25. — ^Made  a  march  of  eighteen  miles  down  the  river  to 
the  Soda  Springs  and  encamped ;  plenty  of  grass  and  cedar  wood. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  try  to  describe  all  the  singularities 
in  the  character  of  this  place;  the  first  object  of  note  that  struck 
our  sight  was  two  small  mounds  rising  on  the  level  plain  about 
40  feet  high,  composed  of  a  kind  of  white  lava,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  several  springs  of  soda  that  are  perpetually  boiling  and 
spouting;  some  are  cold,  while  others  are  lukewarm,  although  all 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  soda.  The  next  was  seen  in  a 
low  bottom,  a  small  basin  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  with  its 
margin  thickly  set  with  fine  grass,  while  in  its  center  a  strong 
boil  of  soda  gushed  forth,  boiling  up  and  sinking  back.  The  wa- 
ter in  this  was  very  cold  and  a  reddish  nature,  with  a  thick  sedi- 
ment around  it,  bearing  2Cn  exact  appearance  of  Spanish  brown. 
A  few  paces  further  we  found  another,  still  larger,  affording  the 
best  of  cold,  clear  soda,  although  a  little  impregnated  with  cop- 
peras. In  looking  further  we  found  a  number  of  diese  springs. 
About  one-half  mile  further  down  the  river,  on  an  elevated  spot 
of  ground,  we  found  one  still  more  singular — a  hole  in  a  solid 
rock  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  out  of  which  gushed  the  pure, 
warm  soda — spouting  the  water  at  different  ebullitions  like  the 
escape  pipe  of  a  steamboat,  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  Excel- 
lent fresh- water  springs  are  found  within  a  few  rods  of  those,  as 
strongly  impregnated  with  soda. 

July  26. — We  took  up  the  line  of  march;  traveled  down  the 
river  a  short  distance:  gradually  left  it,  turning  to  the  north  to 
what  might  be  properly  termed  the  sinking  valley  in  which  were 
numbers  of  craters,  out  of  which  has  been  thrown  large  heaps  of 
rocks;  traveled  two  miles  and  camped  on  the  Portncnf,  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  meandering  through  the  valley,  with  a  few  small 
willows   on   its  margin. 

Jlt-y  27. — Steered  our  course  up  a  beautiful  rich  valley; 
crossed  several  beautiful  small  brooks,  with  a  few  small  willows 
on  their  margin:  an  abundance  of  fine  currants  were  gathered  in 
this  valley;  distance  traveled,  fifteen  miles,  and  encamped  at  a 
good  spring:  found  grass  in  abundance,  and  a  few  small  willows. 
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July  28. — Took  a  west  course,  passed  through  a  narrow  gap 
in  a  range  of  mountains  live  miles;  came  on  a  small  stream  af- 
fording good  water,  down  which  we  traveled  ten  miles  and  en- 
camped;  found  plenty  of  grass  and  willows. 

July  29. — Made  an  early  start  down  the  branch;  in  a  few 
miles  we  entered  a  beautiful  level  plain,  although  very  sandy, 
through  which  we  traveled  eight  miles;  entered  the  river  bottom; 
the  most  sublime  place  we  have  seen  since  we  left  the  South  Fork 
of  Platte  River;  a  number  of  fine  springs  rose  in  the  level  plain, 
shaded  by  small  willows.  We  continued  our  march  through  a 
grove  of  small  willows,  with  a  few  large  cottonwoods;  reached 
Fort  Hall,  having  come  fourteen  miles,  when  we  encamped.  This 
fine  ford  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  Snake  River,  a  beautiful 
stream  thirty  yards  wide.  This  beautiful  valley  is  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles  wide. 

July  30. — Left  the  fort  this  morning,  also  three  families  with 
five  wagons  who  are  bound  for  California;  traveled  ten  miles 
down  the  valley;  crossed  a  beautiful  river  about  fifty  yards  wide, 
composed  entirely  of  these  springs  we  passed  last  evening;  we  en- 
camped for  the  night;  found  good  grass  and  cottonwood  timber 
in  abundance;  had  a  moderate  shower  of  rain. 

July  31. — Traveled  ten  miles,  crossed  several  Deautiful  brooks, 
and  encamped  on  Snake  River,  found  grass  and  wood  plenty. 
This  river  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  a  branch  of 
the  Columbia  River;  it  runs  with  a  rapid  current  in  a  southwest 
direction. 

August  1. — Two  miles  brought  us  down  to  the  American 
Falls;  these  falls  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and 
falls  about  fifty  feet ;  traveled  seventeen  miles  over  bad  roads ; 
crossed  several  small  streams,  upset  one  wagon;  no  serious  injury 
done;  encamped  on  Great  Rock  Creek,  found  good  grass  and  a 
few  willows.  I  am  sorry  to  record  a  difficulty  that  occurred  in 
our  company,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute  about  the  loss  of 
some  stock;  two  families  with  a  wagon  left  our  company,  leaving 
us  twenty  wagons. 
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August  2. — ^Traveled  ten  miles  and  encamped  on  a  small 
stream;  found  plenty  of  fine  grass,  and  a  few  willows. 

August  3. — As  we  advanced  the  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ing country  became  beautiful ;  to  the  south  was  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains,  partly  covered  with  snow;  to  the  north,  was  an  ex- 
tensive plain  thickly  grown  over  with  sage;  traveled  fifteen  miles 
and  encamped  on  a  small  stream;  found  good  grass;  no  wood; 
short  one  and  one-half  miles. 

August  4. — We  traveled  eighteen  miles  over  tolerable  good 
roads;  crossed  two  small  streams,  and  encamped  again  on  Snake 
River;   found  plenty  of  wood  and  middling  grass. 

August  5. — Traveled  twenty  miles  and  crossed  the  Dry  Fork 
and  encamped  on  the  Rock  Fork;  found  plenty  of  grass  and  wood. 

August  6. — Day  warm;  roads  level  although  rocky  in  places; 
at  noon  we  crossed  the  Rock  Fork,  a  beautiful  stream;  passed  the 
place  of  encampment,  unknowingly;  traveled  through  the  dry  plain 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  having  come  twenty-four  miles;  we 
stopped  for  the  night  without  wood,  water  or  grass. 

August  7. — This  morning  at  daybreak  our  oxen  being  yoked 
we  hitched  to  our  wagons,  took  a  pull  eight  miles  to  a  small 
stream  at  Snake  River,  when  we  stopped  and  got  breakfast;  rested 
our  teams  until  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  we  took  another  pull  of  six 
miles  to  Salmon  Falls  Creek;  found  plenty  of  good  grass  and  a 
few  willows,  to  our  great  satisfaction.  Four  families  with  six 
wagons  left  our  company,  leaving  us   fourteen  wagons. 

August  9. — The  weather  continues  warm.  Laid  by  all  day  to 
rest  our  teams  and  do  some  washing. 

August  10. — This  morning  we  had  a  death  in  camp — an  infant 
about  eight  or  ten  months  old  died  with  the  whooping  cough; 
made  a  start  at  10  o'clock :  five  miles  brought  us  down  to  the 
Salmon  Falls  where  we  bought  a  number  of  fine  salmon  from  the 
Indians;  traveling  until  dark,  we  stopped  without  water  or  grass 
for  stock;  we  descended  the  lofty  bluff  of  the  river  and  got 
water   for   family  use ;  distance,   eighteen   miles. 
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August  11. — This  morning  we  drove  our  stock  to  the  river 
to  get  water;  made  another  start,  reached  the  crossing  of  Snake 
River  after  traveling  of  fourteen  miles;  crossed  one  small  arm  of 
it  and  encamped  on  an  island;  found  grass  and  a  few  willows; 
had  two  horses  stolen  last  night  by  the  Indians,  one  belonging  to 
myself  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Noble.  This  morning  Mr.  Glawser, 
a  young  man,  and  myself,  started  to  the  Indian  camp  in  pursuit 
of  the  horses;  reached  them  about  one  hour  after  dark,  where  we 
remained  all  night;  was  kindly  treated;  found  no  horses;  returned 
to  the  camp,  reached  it  late  in  the  evening,  the  wagons  all  being 
taken  across  the  river;  we  hired  an  Indian  to  conduct  us  over; 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  camp  and  gladly  relieved  our  despair- 
ing friends. 

August  12. — Finished  crossing  the  river  and  encamped;  here 
we  found  a  company  of  thirty-nine  wagons  awaiting  our  arrival. 

The  Walla  Walla  Indians,  being  the  next  we  have  to  pass  through, 

are  said  to  be  very  hostile  against  the  Americans,  hence  we  have 

thought  it  prudent  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  of  wagons  and 

men. 

August  13. — ^This  morning  a  company  of  forty  wagons  took 
up  the  line  of  march;  two  of  our  oxen  were  missing;  we  were 
compelled  to  remain;  six  families  and  thirteen  wagons  stopped 
with  us;  found  our  oxen;  this  evening  about  sixty  wagons  came 
to  the  river;  forty  were  crossed  over  and  encamped. 

August  14. — The  weather  pleasant;  made  a  start  at  10  o'clock 
in  company  with  fifty  wagons;  traveled  eleven  miles  and  en- 
camped on  a  small  branch;  found  plenty  of  grass  and  wood  except 
sage;  had  a  pleasant  shower  of  rain  this  evening. 

August  15. — Laid  by  all  day  to  rest  our  teams. 

August  16. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  and  crossed  three 
small  streams;  the  latter  was  a  branch  formed  by  the  hot  spring; 
these  springs  rise  nearly  in  a  level  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  are  hot  enough  to  boil  meat  perfectly  done  in  a  few 
minutes;  six  miles  further  we  encamped  at  a  good  spring;  found 
grass  in  abundance;  no  wood  except  sage;  distance  made  today, 
eighteen  miles. 
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August  17. — The  road  level,  although  very  stony;  traveled 
eight  miles  and  encamped  on  Carroll  Creek,  a  small  stream  run- 
ning to  the  south;  grass  tolerable  scarce;  some  willows  and  a 
few  cottonw^oods. 

August  18. — ^The  road  tolerable  good;  traveled  sixteen  miles 
and  encamped  on  Charlotte's  Fork,  a  small  branch  of  Snake  River; 
found  plenty  grass,  willow  and  cottonwood,  birch  and  Balm  of 
Gilead. 

August  19. — Good  roads;  made  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  and 

encamped  on  Boise  River;  found  good  grass  and  timber  in  abund- 
ance; this  is  a  beautiful  stream,  about  thirty  yards  wide,  run- 
ning in  a  south  course  to  Snake  River. 

August  20. — The  road  uncommonly  good;  traveled  fifteen 
miles  down  Boise  River  and  encamped;  found  grass  and  timber 
in  abundance:  this  evening  we  were  visited  by  a  number  of  In- 
dians who  manifested  great  friendship;  bought  of  them  some  fine 
salmon. 

August  21. — Road  good;  twelve  miles  further  down  the  river 
we  encamped :  found  grass  and  timber  in  abundance. 

August  22. — Proceeded  five  miles  down  the  river;  crossed 
over  to  the  north  side,  continued  eleven  miles  further  down  the 
river   and  encamped. 

August  23. — Four  miles  brought  us  down  to  Fort  Boise.  This 
fort  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Lewis  or  Snake  River  and 
is  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.;  crossed  over  to  the  south 
side  where  we  encamped :  found  grass  and  a  few  small  willows : 
the  river  here  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide:  the  water 
is  about  four  feet  deep  and  runs  with  a  gentle  current. 

August  24. — Leaving  the  river  we  traveled  a  southwest  course 
over  a  good  road :  made  an  advance  of  twelve  miles  and  en- 
camped on  a  stream  affording  grass  and   willows. 

August  25. — Here  we  left  the  former  route,  bearing  a  little 
south  of  west :  we  steered  our  course  over  a  tolerable  good  road 
thirteen  miles  and  encamped  on  the  same  stream,  found  grass  and 
fine  willows. 
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August  26. — Proceeded  ten  miles  further  up  the  creek  and 
encamped;  found  grass  and  fine  willows;  had  about  four  miles 
of  very  bad  road;  balance  good. 

August  27. — Commenced  winding  our  way  through  the  Blue 
Mountains;  at  noon  we  left  the  pleasant  stream  to  the  left,  tui'n- 
ing  gradually  to  the  northwest;  traveled  over  a  tolerable  bad 
road;  reached  the  head  of  a  small  sinking  rivulet  affording  excel- 
lent water  and  timber,  cottonwood,  willow  and  alder,  the  latter 
being  the  principal  part,  of  which  there  is  some  of  the  largest  I 
ever  saw,  measuring  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter; 
traveled  twelve  miles. 

August  28. — Turned  to  the  southwest;  passed  over  a  range 
of  mountains;  had  bad  roads;  traveled  five  miles  and  encamped 
on  a  small  stream;  found  but  little  grass — wood  plenty. 

August  29. — Traveled  twelve  miles  over  the  mountain;  had 
bad  road;  encamped  at  a  good  spring,  affording  plenty  of  water 
for  camp  use;  none  for  stock;  found  tolerable  good  grass  and  a 
few   willows. 

August  30. — Had  a  fine  shower  of  rain  last  night;  this  morn- 
ing the  fog  was  so  thick  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  collecting 
our  cattle;  made  a  start  at  9  o'clock,  traveled  ten  miles  over  huge 
mountains,  and  encamped  on  Hill  Fork,  a  beautiful  little  branch; 
found  good  grass  and  willows ;  a  few  rods  from  us  was  a  warm 
spring  bursting  from  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  a  little  above 
blood  heat. 

August  31. — Road  tolerable  good;  made  an  advance  of  five 
miles,  and  encamped  on  a  stream  affording  the  best  of  water; 
grass  and  timber  in  abundance. 

September  1. — Made  a  small  move  of  five  miles  over  a  bad 
road  and  encamped  on  the  same  stream  opposite  Fremont's  Peak, 
one  of  the  loftiest  points  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  found  good 
grass  and  alder  timber  in  abundance. 

September  2. — Made  an  early  start,  over  bad  roads  for  two 
miles ;  broke  an  axletree,  which  detained  us  about  two  hours ;  bal- 
ance  of  the   road  tolerably  good;   traveled  twelve  miles,   and  en- 
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camped  on  a  small  rivulet  winding  it?  way  through  a  level  va'.ley. 
with  its  margin  beautifully  adorned  with  small  willows. 

September  4. — Made  a  new  axle:ree:  started  Tate:  had  g.x'-d 
road:  traveled  seven  miles  and  encamped  on  the  5'"'Uth  Fork  -rf 
the  Malheur  River:  found  good  grass  and  willows. 

September  5. — Made  an  advance  of  eleven  miles  and  en- 
camped in  a  deep  hollow  out  oi  which  proceeded  i  numb-er  ci 
fine  springs,  affording  us  good  water  as  ever  run.  with  a  fe-.v 
small   willows. 

September  6. — As  we  advanced  we  gradually  ascended  a  beau- 
tiful mountain;  gained  the  to?  upon  which  grew  a  number  of 
pine  and  cedar  trees :  a  few  miles  farther  a  beautiful  landscape 
appeared  to  sight;  to  the  west  a  large  valley:  to  the  southwest  the 
Cascade  Mountains ;  to  the  northwest  was  the  Columbia  River ; 
we  gradually  descended  this  loft>-  mountain,  entered  the  valley, 
down  which  we  proceeded  five  miles;  came  to  a  beautiful  !:ttle 
ri^-ulet  with  its  banks  shaded  by  a  few  small  willows,  where  we 
encamped,  having  come  twelve  miles. 

September  7. — Continued  down  this  rich  valley  fourteen  miles 
and  encamped  on  Crooked  River,  a  small  murmuring  stream  mn- 
ning  to  the  south,  shaded  on  its  banks  by  a  few  willows.  As  we 
advanced  this  morning  the  beautiful  scenerj-  increased:  this  \-al- 
Ie>-  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  p!aces  I  ever  saw ;  it  is  from 
appearances  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  wide  from  north  to  south, 
the  length  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  determine:  the  soil  is  rich 
and  "beautifully  set  with  fine  grass,  intermingled  with  patches  of 
sage:  the  mountains  to  the  north  in  places  are  thinly  set  with 
pine  and   cedar   timber. 

September  7.  —  Read  beautiful  and  leveL  traveled  sixteen 
miles:  crossed  cne  small  stream  and  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a 
l2.T^t  lake:  hac  an  abun^iance  :f  fine  grass:  no  wood  except  sage. 

SEPTZMrES  5 — R.ad  sontctimes  delightfu! :  had  ten  horses 
stolen  'ast  night  by  the  Indians:  traveled  ten  miies.  and  en- 
campe-c  c-r.  a  sntsi'-l  stream  affording  go>d  graSvS  and  a  few  small 
w i '.".:■-*- 5 :   a  dreicful    :-:c"rrence.   a   few   minutes  after  we   were  in 
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camp — the  sudden  death  of  an  infant  by  that  disease  which  had 
been  fatal  before  in  our  company — the  whooping  cough. 

September  9. — Attended  to  the  burial  of  the  deceased  this 
morning,  before  we  started;  made  a  start  at  ten  o'clock,  traveled 
six  miles  over  a  delightful  road  and  encamped  at  a  spring;  found 
no  wood  and  but  little  grass. 

September  10. — Made  a  late  start;  traveled  a  west  course  over 
a  tolerable  level  road;  very  stony  in  places;  found  no  grass  or 
water  for  twenty-five  miles;  at  one  o'clock  this  morning  we  grad- 
ually descended  a  long  slope,  found  a  good  spring  affording  an 
abundance  of  water  and  grass,  with  a  few  willows. 

September  11. — ^Laid  by  all  day  to  rest  our  teams. 

September  12. — Made  a  small  move  of  five  miles,  and  en- 
camped on  a  small  branch;  found  tolerable  good  grass  and  cedar 
timber  in  abundance. 

September  13. — Made  a  start,  traveling  three  miles;  met  the 
man  who  had  accompanied  the  pilot  in  search  of  water;  found 
none;  we  returned  to  our  old  encampment,  and  stopped  for  the 
night. 

September  14. — Laid  still  all  day,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  pilot,  who  returned  late  in  the  evening;   found  no  water. 

September  15. — Despatched  a  company  of  men  with  their  pack 
horses,  loaded  with  water  and  provisions,  in  search  of  water. 

September  16. — ^The  hunters  returned  this  morning  at  nine 
o'clock;  found  water;  in  a  few  minutes  the  company  were  in 
parade  for  their  oxen  made  a  general  collection  of  stock;  between 
four  o'clock  and  sundown  about  eighty  wagons  left  the  branch 
for  the  next  encampment;  traveled  all  night;  at  daybreak  wc 
reached  the  place  of  encampment  at  a  small  mountain  stream, 
winding  its  way  through  a  level  valley;  found  no  wood  except 
sage,  which  grew  in  abundance  near  its  margin;  having  come 
twenty-five  miles  we  stopped  to  take  some  refreshments  and  rest 
our  teams. 

September  17. — After  taking  some  refreshments  we  yoked  our 
teams,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  traveled  six  miles  and  encamped  on 
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Sandy — a   delightful    stream   running  to   the  northwest,   affording 
an  abundance  of  fine  grass — no  wood. 

September  18. — Three  miles  down  we  crossed  over  to  the 
west  side  and  after  a  travel  of  twelve  miles  we  encamped  at  a 
good  spring;  found  good  grass,  and  some  cedar  timber. 

September  19. — Made  an  advance  of  twelve  miles  and  en- 
camped again  on  the  Sandy,  found  grass  and  fine  small  willows. 

September  20.  —  Continued  down  the  brook,  passed  through 
several  narrow  avenues  (canyons)  where  the  mountains  closed  in 
on  both  sides,  where  we  were  compelled  to  follow  down  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Sandy  for  several  hundred  yards  in  water  up  to  our 
wagon  beds,  continued  to  follow  its  meanders,  crossing  its  chan- 
nel a  number  of  times;  after  an  advance  of  thirteen  miles  we  en- 
camped; found  grass  and  willows. 

September  21. — Down  the  creek  ten  miles  had  bad  road;  we 
encamped;  found  grass,  willow,  and  cedar  timber  in  abundance. 

September  22. — Three  miles  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  huge 
mountain,  where  we  commenced  ascending  through  thick  cedar 
timber;  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  we  gained  the  top;  the  scene  of  the 
country  became  beautiful  and  level;  passed  through  several  groves 
of  pines  and  cedar  timber;  at  eleven  o'clock  we  came  to  a  stream 
affording  abundance  of  water,  grass  and  timber;  encamped,  having 
come  fourteen  miles. 

September  23. — Started  late;  had  good  road;  traveled  twelve 
miles;  stopped  at  nine  o'clock  at  a  spring;  found  good  grass,  no 
wood  except  a  little  sage. 

September  24. — The  road  is  good;  traveled  fourteen  miles 
through  the  level  plain  and  stopped  for  the  night  without  wood  or 
water. 

September  25. — Made  an  early  start;  traveled  six  miles  and 
encamped  on  Chutes  or  Fall  River;  this  river  is  the  most  singular 
in  its  character  of  any  we  have  seen;  it  washes  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  flows  with  a  rapid  current 
through   a   deep   avenue    (canyon)    of   rock,   having   a   channel   of 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  and  is  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  plain. 

September  26. — Turned  a  northeast  direction,  traveled  three 
miles  and  encamped  at  a  good  spring  in  company  with  about  two 
hundred  wagons. 

September  27. — Laid  by  all  day  to  rest. 

September  28. — Traveled  eight  miles  and  encamped  on  a  small 
branch;  found  good  grass  and  wood. 

September  29. — This  morning  we  came  to  a  huge  mountain 
and  were  compelled  to  double  our  teams;  gained  the  top;  at 
twelve  o'clock  we  continued  our  journey  over  the  level  plains  until 
eight  o'clock,  when  we  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a  bluff,  down 
which  we  descended  two  hundred  feet  and  found  a  small  stream 
of  water,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  trees;  distance,  ten 
miles. 

September  30. — ^Traveled  ten  miles  and  encamped  on  a  small 
branch;  found  a  few  willows. 

October  1. — Had  bad  roads;  traveled  six  miles  and  encamped 
at  a  good  spring;  found  a  few  willows. 

October  2. — Road  continues  bad ;  traveled  four  miles  and  en- 
camped on  Chutes,  or  Fall  River. 

October  3. — Spent  the  day  in  crossing  the  river;  had  no  tim- 
ber to  make  boats ;  were  compelled  to  make  boats  of  our  wagon 
beds  to  cross  our  families  and  goods. 

October  4. — Rigged  our  wagons,  loaded  up  and  traveled  three 
miles  to  a  delightful  stream  shaded  by  a  pine  and  cottonwood 
trees,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

October  ,5. — Traveled  twelve  miles  and  encamped  in  a  beau- 
tiful white  oak  grove;  found  no  water. 

October  6. — Made  an  early  start ;  traveled  five  miles  to  a 
branch,  where  we  stopped  to  take  breakfast ;  rested  two  hours  and 
started  again ;  five  miles  farther  brought  us  to  another  stream 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
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October  7. — Eight  miles  brought  us  to  the  mission  on  the  Co- 
htmbia  River  (at  The  Dalles),  where  we  got  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions;  the  price  is  as  follows:  Flour,  $8.00  per  hundred; 
beans.  6  and  7  cents;  potatoes,  62^i  cents  per  bushel;  wheat,  $1.50; 
coffee,  33Vj  cents;  tea,  $2.00;  sugar.  20  cents.  The  soil  here  is 
quite  productive  for  almost  every  kind  of  produce.  The  Indians 
have  become  very  much  civilized  and  have  turned  their  attention 
to  agriculture. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,   Oregon,   March   12,   1909. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  Gerlinger  Building,  at  the  rooms  of  Presi- 
dent J.  E.  Magers,  at  4  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the  Annual 
Reunion  of  1909 — the  thirty-seventh. 

Present:  J.  E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland,  President;  Fred- 
erick V.  Holman,  1852,  Portland,  V'ice-President ;  George 
H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary;  Robert  A.  Miller, 
]854,  Portland,  Corresponding  Secretary;  William  M.  Mer- 
chant, 1847,  Carlton,  Yamhill  County,  and  P.  H.  D'Arcy, 
1857,  Salem,  Marion  County,  Directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  ^meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  the  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Committee; 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  matter  of  the  date  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
upon  the  motion  of  George  H.  Himes,  seconded  by  Robert 
A.  Miller,  it  was  decided  that  Friday,  June  11,  should  be 
fixed  as  the  date  of  the  reunion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D'Arcy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Merchant, 
Portland  was'  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
reunion. 

On  motion  of  George  H.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hol- 
man,  Mr.  P.  H.  D*Arcy  was  selected  to  give  the  Annual 
Address. 

Rev.  John  Flinn,  1850,  was  chosen  as  the  Grand  Chap- 
lain. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with   power   to   choose   his   own   aides. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holman, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  1845,  was  selected  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with  power  to  select  her 
own  assistants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magers,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
Himes,  Lee  and  Holman  should  be  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 

m 

ments  should  be  composed  of  President  Magers,  Mr.  Himes 
and  Mr.  Miller. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 
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The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music  and  all  other  matters,  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1909  printed,  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programmes,  announce- 
ments, etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  June  11,  1909. 

Surviving  founders  of  Oregon  assembled  in  Portland 
today  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  corner  West  Park  and  Yam- 
hill streets,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  attend  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  ranks  of  these  statebuilders  are  being  deci- 
mated was  strikingly  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  to- 
day's assemblage  with  that  of  a  year  ago.  Enfeebled  by 
age,  many  of  the  oldest  pioneers  today  either  tottered  across 
the  convention  hall  or  were  assisted  to  the  Secretary's  desk, 
where  probably  for  the  last  time  they  signed  the  register. 

The  pioneers  were  welcomed  by  Grand  [Marshal  Joseph 
Buchtel  and  his  aides,  and  the  literary  and  musical  exercises 
took  place  according  to  the  following 

PROGRAMME. 

Call  to  order,  bv  Tudc:e  T.  E.  Masfers,  1852,  President. 

]\Iusic — Brown's  ^Military  Band. 

Invocation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Flinn,  1850,  Chaplain. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Harry.  Lane,  Mayor  of 
Portland. 

Response — President  J.  E.  Magers. 

Annual  Address— Hon.  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  1857,  Salem. 

Baritone  Solo — Stuart  McGuire,  grandson  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  McGuire,  pioneers  of  Portland  in  1852. 

Address  on  Fiftieth  Year  of  Statehood — Hon.  George 
H.  WilHams,  1853,  one  of  the  three  surviving  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Oregon. 

]\Iusic — Brown's  Militarv  Band. 

Benediction — Chaplain.  . 
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Mayor  Lane  was  especially  gracious .  in  welcoming  the 
pioneers  to  the  city.  It  was  an  assignment,  he  said,  that  he 
regarded  as  a  rare  privilege,  while  the  opportunity  of  the 
people  of  Portland  annually  to  entertain  the  state*s  found- 
ers was  likewise  an  inestimable  privilege.  He  complimented 
the  pioneers  for  having  founded  not  only  a  great  empire, 
but  for  having  established  an  advanced  form  of  government, 
which  had  been  the  subject  for  study  by  political  economists 
throughout  the  world. 

Responding  to  the  address  of  welcome,  Judge  J.  E. 
Magers,  President  of  the  Association,  confessed  that  the 
pioneers  themselves  were  proud  of  the  State,  its  accom- 
plishments and  its  possibilities.  "But  while  we  are  proud 
of  our  past  history  and  delight  to  recall  its  incidents  and 
stirring  experiences,  yet  we  would  not  have  you  understand 
that  we  spend  all  our  time  in  looking  backward,  nor  do  we 
regard  our  work  as  finished,  for  while  the  'frosts  of  many 
winters  may  be  upon  our  heads,  the  flowers  of  spring  are 
blooming  in  our  hearts,'  and  we  are  looking  forward  with 
bright  hopes  and  anticipations  to  the  highest  development 
of  the  unlimited  resources  of  our  great  state. 

"We  believe  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  the  ocean  of 
the  commerce  of  the  future,  and  that  the  greatest  markets 
of  the  world  will  be  found  in  the  Orient,  and  that  they  will 
reach  their  highest  development  as  civilization  advances  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  melt  away  before  its  magic  wand. 
We  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  in  the 
best  position  to  reap  the  largest  benefits  from  these  markets, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  there  must  be  built  up  great  manu- 
facturing centers  and  cities  on  this  coast,  and  we  want  Port- 
land to  be  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
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'*As  the  foundation  builders  of  this  great  state,  we  take 
pride  in  its  rapid  development  in  every  part,  but  we  are  es- 
pecially proud  of  this  beautiful  city.  We  believe  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  commercial,  educational  and  religious 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  so  we  heartily  join 
hands  with  you  and  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Portland 
in  your  slogan,  '500,000  inhabitants  in  1912/  " 

At  the  point  in  the  annual  address  where  reference  was 
made  to  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  1853,  Hon.  La  Fayette 
Grover,  1849,  and  Hon.  William  H.  Packwood,  1849— the 
three  surviving  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1857 — Secretary  Himes  sprung  a  surprise  on  the  assem- 
bled pioneers  by  drawing  to  one  side  two  large  American 
flags,  which  had  been  suspended  just  back  of  the  platform, 
thus  exposing  to  the  great  audience  large  crayon  portraits 
of  the  surviving  members  of  that  convention,  encased  in  a 
frame  of  choicest  roses.  This  act  was  greeted  with  pro- 
longed applause,  followed  with  three  cheers  for  the  vener- 
able men. 

Notable  among  the  pioneers  attending  the  meeting  were 
Judge  George  H.  Williams,  one  of  the  three  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which,  in  1857,  drafted 
the  State  Constitution  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  voters  of  the  state,  and  F.  X.  Matthieu,  of  Butteville, 
only  surviving  member  of  the  historical  gathering  at  Cham- 
pocg,  on  AFay  2,  181^3,  which  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  form  of  government  in  the  Oregon  country. 
]\Ir.  Matthicu  is  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

The  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  today 
served  two  purposes.  It  commemorated  the  golden  jubilee 
of  Oregon's  admission  as  a  state  in  1859  and  afforded  an 
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opportunity  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  sturdy  pioneers 
who  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

At  4 :30  o*clock,  escorted  by  Brown's  Military  Band,  the 
pioneers  marched  from  the  Masonic  Temple  to  the  Armory, 
where  a  banquet  was  served  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  general  chairman,  with 
power  to  act. 

Committee  on  Tables— Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  chairman; 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  assistant. 

• 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  William  D.  Fenton,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Muir;  assistants,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Fenton,  Miss  Lela  God- 
dard.  Miss  Hannah  Connell,  Miss  Myrtle  Muir. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Wood- 
ward; assistant^.  Miss  Mae  Hirsch,  Miss  Laura  Northup, 
Miss  Mildred  Cooper,  Miss  Lizzie  Carson. 

Table  No.  3— Mrs.  Frank  M.  Warren,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rob- 
ertson; assistants,  Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Grace  War- 

•  

ren,  Miss  Nan  Robertson,  Miss  Grace  Robertson. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Free- 
man; assistants,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Harder,  Miss  Lillian  Croas- 
man, Mrs.  Ben  Gadsby,  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Freeman. 

Table  No.  5— Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Pratt ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Colton,  Miss  Florence  George,  Miss 
Gertrude  Pratt,  Miss  Florence  Upton  Scott. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  James  W.  Cook,  Mrs.  Russell  Sew- 
all;  assistants,  Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Heckbert,  Mrs.  Frank  Rilev. 
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Table  No.  7— Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Kamm;  assistants.  Miss  Susan  Steiwer,  Miss  Ruth  Church, 
Miss  Mildred  Nichols,  Miss  Imogen  Raifety. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  L.  A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd; 
assistants,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis,  Mrs.  Frances  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  Mrs.  John  E.  Cronan. 

Table  No.  9 — Miss  Failing,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Brooke,  Miss  Caroline  Bums, 
Miss  Kate  Failing,  Miss  Olive  Failing. 

Table  No.  10 — Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann ;  assist- 
ants, Mrs.  Julius  Meier,  Mrs.  S.  Garde,  Mrs.  Lansing  Stout, 
Mrs.  James  Malarkey. 

Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  ]\Irs.  John  Mc- 
Crakcn;  assistants,  Miss  Charlotte  Sherlock,  Miss  Gladys 
Weidler,  Miss  Trevett,  :Mrs.  Hattie  Pratt. 

Table  No.  12— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherman,  Mrs.  A.  McCuUy,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Nottage,  Miss  Frances  Jeffcry. 

Table  No.  13 — Mrs.  Lewis  L.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor;  assistants,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Adair,  Miss  Margaret  Catlin. 

Table  No.  1-1 — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
McClure ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  Fred  L. 
Riggs,  Miss  Jean  McClure,  Mrs.  Harold  Povey. 

Table  No.  15 — Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas ; 
assistants,  Miss  Bessie  Parker,  Miss  Genevieve  Church, 
Miss  Beulah  Nichols,  Miss  Caroline  Arnold. 

Table  No.  16— Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill;  assist- 
ants, Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  Miss  Frances  Gill,  Mrs. 
Horace  E.  Butterfield,  Miss  Bickel. 
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Table  No.  17 — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Gillette ;  assistants,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Miss  Grace  Lam- 
berson, Miss  Marie  Meussdorffer,  Preston  W.  Gillette. 

Table  No.  18— Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Spencer;  assistants,  Miss  Fay  C.  Himes,  Miss  Myrtle  B. 
Moffett,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Spencer,  Miss  Ella  Brown. 

Table  No.  19— Mrs.  Milton  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  Allen  Ells- 
worth ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Frederick  Leslie  Warren,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Smith,  Mrs.  Franklyn  Griffith,  Mrs.  Fielding  S.  Kelly. 

Table  No.  20— Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman ;  as- 
sistants. Miss  Eleanor  Gile,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Biddle,  Miss  Er- 
nestine Failing,  Miss  Grace  Gray. 

The  committees  on  supplies  were  as  follows: 

Booth  No.  1 — Meats,  fish  and  salads,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs. 
Archie  L.  Pease,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Campbell,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Ma- 
larkey,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Coleman,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Birdsall,  Miss 
Gussie  Marshall,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Howes,  Mrs.  Sam  Herring, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Charlton,  Mrs.  George  F.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Clifton 
M.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Newell. 

Booth  No.  2 — Bread,  biscuit,  cake,  etc..  Miss  Nannie  E. 
Taylor,  chairman ;  assistants.  Miss  Anna  M..  Cremen,  Mrs. 
Robert  Porter,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Sigmund  Frank,  Miss  Lambert,  Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer, 
Miss  M.  Agnes  Kelly,  Miss  Linley  Morton,  Miss  Bess  Bod- 
man,  Miss  Grace  Gearin. 

Booth  No.  3 — Ice  cream,  milk,  cream  and  butter,  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Moffett,  chairman ;  assistant,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman. 

Booth  No.  4 — Miss  Mary  McKay,  chairman;  assist- 
ants. Miss  Ella  Breyman,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Van  Wessenhove. 
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Booth  No.  5 — Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton,  chairman;  as- 
sistant, Miss  Etta  Wrenn. 

Booth  No.  6 — Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  chairman;  Mrs.  E. 
Brown,  assistant. 

Rose  booth — Miss  Lurah  M.  Himes,  chairman;  assist- 
ant, Miss  M.  Oatfield. 

Reserve  table — Mrs.  R.  Porter,  chairman;  assistants, 
-Mrs.  E.  E.  Humason,  Mrs.  Charles  Holman,  Miss  Caroline 
Holman,  Miss  Leola  Struble. 

Decoration  committee — Mrs.  James  P.  Moffett,  chair- 
man ;  assistants,  Robert  Marsh,  M.  McClure,  Miss  Margaret 
Malarkey,  Miss  Harriet  Harlow. 

It  was  estimated  that  over  fourteen  hundred  persons  were 
served. 

The  oldest  married  couple  in  the  state,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Almoran  Hill,  both  pioneers  of  1843,  were  present.  They 
were  married  in  Missouri  on  July  4,  1841.  Their  home  is 
in  Washington  County,  near  Gaston,  to  which  point  they 
removed  soon  after  coming  to  Oregon.  Mrs.  Hill's  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Jane  Reed. 

The  oldest  pioneer  in  Portland,  Mrs.  Otelia  DeWitt,  born 
on  August  23;  1814,  and  who  arrived  in  this  city  on  No- 
vember 29,  1847,  was  present  and  received  congratulations 
from  many  old  friends.  Her  second  husband,  Adam  Polk, 
died  on  a  raft  on  November  9,  1847,  while  descending  the 
Columbia  River  between  The  Dalles  and  the  Cascades,  and 
was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grace.  Mrs.  Polk  was  thus  left 
a  widow,  with  six  children.  She  arrived  in  Portland  on 
November  29,  1847,  and  with  her  family  of  fatherless  ones 
found  shelter  in  the  double  log  house  of  John  Waymire,  a 
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pioneer  of  1845,  which  already  housed  three  families.  Early 
in  January,  1848,  she  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  Crosby 
house,  then  standing  on  the  southwest  corner  of  First  and 
Washington  .streets.  This  was  the  first  frame  house  built 
in  Portland,  and  the  doors,  windows,  blinds,  the  sills  and 
a  part  of  the  inside  finishing  lumber  were  shipped  around 
Cape  Horn  from  Maine  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Crosby,  who 
first  came  to  Oregon  in  1845.  A  few  months  later  Mrs.  Polk 
was  married  to  Mr.  Francis  G.  DeWitt;  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  the  first  persons  married  in  Portland. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  at  7 :30  o'clock  P.  M.,  President  J.  E.  Magers,  pre- 
siding. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

President — Frederick  V.  Holman,  1852,  Portland. 

Vice-President— P.  H.  D'Arcy,  1857,  Salem. 

Secretary — George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland. 

Treasurer — Charles  E.  Ladd,  1857,  Portland. 

Directors— John  W.  Minto,  1848 ;  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854, 
and  Nathan  H.  Bird,  1848,  all  of  Portland. 

Secretary  Himes  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  for 
the  twentv-fourth  time. 

Following  the  election,  President  Magers,  before  retir- 
ing, announced  that  Secretary  Himes  had  handed  him  a 
deed  executed  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  an  honored 
pioneer  of  1815,  and  for  many  years  the  efficient  chairman 
of  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Auxiliary,  conveying  a  tract  of 
land  on  Clatsop  Beach,  near  the  Seaside  Hotel,  at  Seaside, 
upon  which  is  situated  the  salt  cairn  or  furnace  which  was 
erected  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  early  in  January,  1806,  for  the 
purpose  of  distilling  salt  from  the  ocean  water  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  company.  In  a  few  informal  remarks.  Presi- 
dent Magers  presented  the  instrument  to  Frederick  V.  Hol- 
man, President  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  to  which 
organization  the  property  was  deeded. 

Mr.  Holman  responded  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  gift,  which  is  of  great 
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historical  importance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
known,  this  salt  cairn  is  the  only  physical  evidence  left  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exploring  Expedition 
in  the  Oregon  country.  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  replied 
to  Mr.  Holman,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Cartwright,  in  a  few 
felicitous  remarks. 

Robert  A.  Miller  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  at  which 
several  five-minute  talks,  detailing  pioneer  experiences,  were 
given  by  Judge  J.  C.  Moreland,  F.  M.  Carter,  of  Lincoln 
County ;  Nathan  H.  Bird,  Judge  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Scott  Duniway  and  others.  Several  old-time  songs  were 
given  by  the  quartette  choir  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  consisting  of  Mrs.  May  Dearborn  Schwab,  Miss 
Petronella  Connolly,  Dr.  George  Ainslie  and  Stuart  Mc- 
Guire,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Sawyers,  accompanist.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Miriam  Rasmus  read  Sam  L.  Simpson's  "Campfires 
of  the  Pioneers,"  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Anderson,  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,  a  pioneer  of  1847,  played  "Arkansas  Trav- 
eler" as  a  violin  solo. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  "Camp-Fire"  meeting  was 
the  conversation  in  the  Chinook  jargon  language  between 
Cyrus  H.  Walker,  of  Albany,  Oregon,  born  December  7, 
1838,  the  oldest  native  son  of  white  parents  now  living,  and 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  and  Dr. 
Owens-Adair,  a  pioneer  of  1843. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING    OF    THE 
INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Portland,  June  11,  1909. 

Pioneer  defenders  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  represented 
in  the  membership  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  which  includes  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Montana,  assembled  in  this  city  yester- 
day in  annual  convention.  Subjects  of  particular  interest 
to  the  aged  Indian  fighters  were  discussed  and  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  about  175  of  the  veterans,  or  practically  50  per  cent  of 
the  attendance  last  year,  an  indication  of  the  rapidity  in 
which  these  fearless  defenders  are  responding  to  the  final 
roll  call.  Almost  all  of  the  veterans  are  members  of  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  attended  the  sessions  of 
that   organization   today. 

Through  their  organization,  the  Indian  War  Veterans 
during  the  coming  year  will  undertake  two  things.  They 
will  ask  Congress  to  increase  their  pensions  from  $8  to  $16 
a  month,  placing  them  on  the  same  rating  as  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  Under  that  arrangement  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars  on  attaining  the  age  of  75  years  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  pension  of  $20  monthly.  Under  the  present  grad- 
ing, the  maximum  pension  paid  the  Indian  War  Veterans 
is  $8. 

The  organization  will  also  seek  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment sufficiently,  particularly  in  this  state,  to  induce  the 
State  Legislature  to  provide  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
complete  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  Indian  fighters  for 
their  services,  including  a  per  diem  for  the  use  of  their 
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horses  during  the  hostilities  when  they  rendered  the  state 
valuable  service  from  1850  to  1860.  The  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture has  twice  made  appropriations  covering  these  items, 
but  there  still  remains  a  deficit  and  it  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  $50,000  will  be  required  to  liquidate  these  claims 
entirely.  It  is  possible  that  the  veterans  will  conclude  to 
provide  for  this  appropriation  through  a  bill  proposed  un- 
der the  initiative.  They  feel  that  all  they  are  asking  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  valid  obligation  to  which  the  State  is  legally 
indebted. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  secure  desired  legislative  recognition : 

C.  W.  Noblett,  1852,  Oregon  City,  Clackamas  County, 
Oregon. 

T.  V.  B.  Embree,  1844,  Dallas,  Polk  County,  Oregon. 

A.  G.  Lloyd,  1845,  Waitsburg,  Walla  Walla  County, 
Washington. 

The  business  incident  to  the  annual  meeting  was  trans- 
acted in  the  forenoon  and  final  adjournment  taken  at  noon, 
when  the  veternns  were  guests  at  a  dinner  served  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  veterans.  The  customary  social 
session  of  the  afternoon  was  dispensed  with  and  the  vet- 
erans and  their  families  viewed  the  magnificent  street  parade 
in  connection  with  the  annual  Rose  Festival,  and  in  praise 
of  which  they  were  generously  complimentary. 

Alexander   Coffey,   1852,   Grand   Commander,   reported 
that  the  State  of  Washington  had  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  in 
that  State.     He  also  reported  that  slow  progress  was  being, 
made  toward  bringing  about  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
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a  law  providing  for  an  increase  of  from  $8  to  $16  in  the 
pensions  of  surviving  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars. 

A.  G.  Lloyd,  ex-Grand  Commander,  reported  the  re- 
sults of  his  recent  visit  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  the 
veterans  and  his  efforts  to  have  Congress  grant  the  request 
of  the  veterans  for  larger  pensions  Mr.  Lloyd  announced 
that  the  only  opposition  to  such  a  law  came  from  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  in  the  Eastern  States  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
and  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  veterans 
during  the   early  history  of  the   State. 

The  veterans  will  undertake  to  bring  sufficient  influence 
to  bear  on  the  National  law-makers  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  providing  for  an  increase  from  $8 
to  $16  in  their  pensions.  In  this  connection  a  resolution  was 
adopted  thanking  Senator  Chamberlain  for  having  intro- 
duced such  a  bill. 

The  present  officers  were  unanimously  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  follows :  Grand  Commander,  Alexander 
Coffey,  1852,  of  La  Camas,  Wash. ;  Senior  Vice-Grand  Com- 
mander, Harvey  W.  Scott,  1852,  of  Portland;  Junior  Vice- 
Grand  Commander,  Captain  A.  B.  Stuart,  1849,  Portland; 
Grand  Adjutant,  Otto  Kleeman,  Portland ;  Grand  Commis- 
sary Sergeant,  Charles  H.  Chambreau,  Portland;  Grand 
Chaplain,  Rev.  W.  D.  Ewing,  1852,  Portland;  Grand  Mar- 
shal, Patrick  Moloney,  Vancouver,  Wash. ;  Captam  of  the 
Guard,  John  Storan,  Portland. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  business  men  of  Port- 
land for  their  courtesies,  the  transportation  companies  for 
the  reduced  rates  extended,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
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the  veterans  for  their  assistance  in  making  the  Grand  En- 
campment such  a  success,  and  for  the  banquet  which  was 
served  during  the  noon  hour. 

The  death  of  eleven  comrades  and  the  surviving  widow 
of  another  was  reported  during  the  last  year,  as  follows : 
John  Cowley  and  Andrew  Siefarth,  of  Polk  County;  D.  E. 
Kuder,  Wasco  County;  Mrs.  E.  Flory  and  S.  R.  Claypool, 
Yamhill ;  J.  W.  Foster,  Taler  Pane  and  James  Hurst,  Walla 
Walla ;  Richard  Holmes  and  Joshua  McDaniel,  Multnomah ; 
Captain  Jasper  Slover,  Clackamas,  and  Major  Narcisse 
Cornoyer,   Umatilla. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Those  who  registered  with  the  Secretary  were  as  follows : 

1837. 

Name   and   Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Aplin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Woodburn Oregon 1837 

Beers,  Benjamin,  Oregon  City Connecticut  1835 

1838. 

Walker,  Cyrus  H.,  Albany Oregon 1838 

1839. 

Bird,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Hillsboro Canada   .  / 1831 

Watt,  Mrs.  Harriet Oregon 1839 

1840. 

Abernethy,  W.,  Forest  Grove New  York 1830 

1841. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Canada    1837 

Hood,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Mountain,  Thomas,  Portland England    1822 

Derry,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Portland Oregon    1841 

1842. 

Beers,  Wm.,  Oregon   City Oregon    1842 

Force,  C.  O.,  St.  Johns Michigan    1839 

Matthieu,  F.  X.,  Aurora Canada    1818 

1843. 

Adair,  Dr.  Owens,  Warrenton Missouri     1840 

Baker,  Mrs.  Jno.  G.,  Port^ind Missouri    1823 

Bertrand,  Mrs.  Isabel,  Portland California    1841 

Eberman,  Mrs.  Emma,  Seaside England    1836 

Foster,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Portland Maine    1835 

Griffiths,  Mrs.   Rebecca,  Portland Missouri     1837 

Hembree,  Jas.  T.,   Lafayette Tennessee    1825 

Hembree,  Mrs.  Melvina  A.,  Lafayette. .  .Arkansas   1832 

Hembree,  W.   C,  McMinnville Tennessee   1829 

Hembree,  Mrs.  W.  C,  McMinnville Kentucky    1836 

Hill,  A.,  Gaston Missouri    1821 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Gaston Missouri   1822 
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Name  and  Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  D.,  Albany ! Colorado    1843 

Lenox,  S.  S.,  Gaston Illinois    is 41 

McHaley,  A.  J.,  Sellwood Missouri    1839 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Oregon  City Arkansas   1 838 

Patterson,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Portland Wisconsin    1835 

Swick,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  The  Dalles ^Missouri    1843 

Wright,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Lents Indiana    1829 

1844. 

Adams,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Portland Oregon    1844 

Bain,  Mrs.  Ann,  Portland Iowa 1840 

Baker,  Mrs.  P.  G.,  Portland Canada    1834 

Bedwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  North  Yamhill. On  Plains ...1844 

Brown,  Thos.,  North  Yamhill Van  Dieman's  Lnd.1835 

Caples,  Hezekiah,  Caples Ohio    1838 

Carnahan,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Clatsop Missouri   1833 

Cline,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Iowa    1844 

Croll,  Mrs.  S.,  Gates  City,  Wash Missouri 1836 

Embree,  T.  V.  B.,  Dallas Missouri    1836 

Gibson,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Hillsboro Oregon    1844 

Hamlin,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  St.  Johns Missouri 

Harvey,   Mrs.    Frances   M Oregon    1844 

Hawley,  J.  H.,  Monmouth Canada    1835 

Helm,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Portland Ohio    1836 

Jarnot,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1844 

Klinger,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Dufur 

Lewes,  F.  Lee,  Portland Canada   18.32 

Minto,  John,  Salem  England 1 822 

McHaley.  Mrs.  May  A.,  Sellwood Missouri    1842 

McDaniel,  Joshua,  iPortland Missouri 1 828 

Nelson,  J.  C,  Newberg Missouri    1825 

Ramsdell.  T.  M.,  Portland Vermont  1821 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1 844 

Russell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  North  Yamhill Indiana 1 843 

Sax,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Portland Iowa   1834 

Stillwell.  W.  D.,  Tillamook Ohio    1824 

1845. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Salem Kentucky   1 838 

Archibald,  Mrs.  Frances,  Hillsboro Missouri 1844 

Arthurs,  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  Wendling.  Illinois    1844 
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Name  and  Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Beers,  Oliver,  Salem ' Oregon 1845 

Belieu,  J.  W.  A.,  Portland Missouri    1841 

Bennett,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1833 

Bolds.  Chas.,  Portland Kentucky   1822 

Bowles,  Minerva,  Portland Missouri    1841 

Bozorth,  C.  C,  Ridgefield,  Wash Missouri    1832 

Capps,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Portland Plains   1845 

Carter,  Mrs.  T.,  Albany Missouri    1834 

Cartwright,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  M.,  Portland.  Illinois    1842 

Catching,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Comstock,   Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1838 

Cornelius,  Mrs.  C,  Portland Missouri    1845 

Cornelius,   Mrs.   Rachel,   Portland Illinois  1834 

Cox,  P.  W.,  Colfax,  Washington Iowa     1841 

Crabtree,  J.  P.,  Crabtree Missouri  1837 

Crandall.  Mrs.  Lydia,  Portland Missouri    1844 

Denny,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Lafayette Illinois    1839 

Durbin,  Solomon,  Salem Ohio 1829 

Ferrell,  Mrs.  G.  W..  Salem Iowa   1839 

Foster,  G.  W.,  Oregon  City Illinois    1835 

Foster,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  University  Park Indiana 1841 

Gesner,  Alonzo,  Salem Missouri    1842 

Gore,  Mrs.  Adeline,  Portland Illinois    1845 

Gore,  H.  S.,  Harrisburg Iowa   1842 

Griffith,  J.   M.,   Logan Illinois    1842 

Hawk,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  I.,  Portland Illinois    1832 

Helm,  W.  F.,  Portland Kentucky    1833 

Henderson,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Illinois    1842 

Henshaw,  Mrs.  F.,  Portland Illinois    1831 

Hildebrand,  Mrs.  Eveline.  Monmouth . . .  Missouri    1845 

H'osford,  C.  O.,  Mt.  Tabor New   York    -...1822 

Hurley,  Mrs.  Marv  A.,  Risley  Station . . .  Iowa   1842 

Johnson,  W.  Carey,  Portland Ohio 1833 

Killin,    Geo.   W.,  Woodburn Iowa   1844 

Lamberson,  H.  C,  Scappoose Missouri    1844 

Lamberson,  J.  L.,  Houlton Iowa   1840 

Latourette.  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Illinois    1839 

Lemmon,  L.,  Junction  City Indiana     183G 

Lloyd,  A.  G.,  Waitsburg Missouri     1836 

Manning,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Hillsboro Alissouri     1836 

Meldrum,  John  W.,  Oregon  City Iowa    1839 

Miller,  Mrs.  Mary,  Gresham 

Moore,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hillsboro Missouri   

Moore,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  Portland 
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Name  and  Address.  Tlace  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Portland 1845 

Morgan,  W.  H.  H.,  Portland Ohio    1840 

McCown,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland Iowa   1845 

McNamee,  A.,  Portland Missouri    1841 

McMillan,  J.  H.,  Portland New  York 1823 

McPherson,  Donald,  Buxton Washington    1845 

Parker,  G.  L.,  Mount  Tabor Iowa   '. 1843 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Emily,  Dufur Illinois    1843 

Perry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Houlton New  Jersey 1827 

Powell,  Mrs,  M.  A.,  Hillsboro Iowa   1840 

Rogers,  Ellery,  Bellingham,  Wash .Missouri   1844 

Terwilliger,  H.,  Portland Ohio    1840 

Thomas,  Geo.  B.,  Bull  Run Missouri   1826 

Thompson,  Mrs.  D.-  P.,  Portland Iowa    1845 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Julia  H.,  Portland Virginia   1823 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Sprague Kentucky    1836 

1846. 

Apperson,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Forest  Grove . .  Missouri   1838 

Bartenstein,  Mrs.  Eva,  Portland Oregon    1846 

Bird,  N.  H.,  Portland Oregon  Territory.. 1«46 

Brown,  J.  M.,  Silverton Missouri    1844 

Burnett.  Mrs.  Martha,  Corvallis Missouri    1838 

Catlin,  Mrs.  John,  Portland Missouri    1845 

Clymer,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Ohio   1826 

Cone,  A.  S.,  Aurora Indiana    1827 

Cornwall,  G.  C,  Cedoni,  Wash Arkansas    1839 

D'Arcy,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Portland Illinois    1846 

Deady,  Mrs.  Matthew  P.,  Portland Missouri 1835 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Parker Missouri    1838 

De  Bord,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Dilley Missouri    1836 

Failing,  Mrs.  Edna,  Portland California  1846 

Failing,  Mrs.  Olivia  H..  Portland Plains  1846 

Gribble,  J.  K.,  Aurora Missouri   1844 

Guthrie,  D.  M.,  Dallas Missouri   1824 

Hill,  F.,  Gaston Oregon    1846 

Holman,  Miss  Frances  A.,  Portland Missouri   1843 

Holston,  Mrs.  Prudence Oregon    1846 

Johnston.  Mrs.  Susan  E.,  McMinnville. . .  Illinois   1844 

Kuhns,   Mrs.    R.    L.,    Portland Missouri   1844 

Lewis,  Mrs.   Kate,   Portland Tennessee  1837 

Marks,  Mrs.  O.  G.,  Portland Oregon   1846 
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Name  and  Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

McEwan,  Mrs.  Clementine,  Portland Illinois    1835 

Myrick,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Portland California 1846 

Phillips,  Benton,  Banks Missouri   1846 

Poppleton,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  Portland 1846 

Pringle,  F.  M.,  Portland Missoui  

Riggs,  G.  B.,  Orchard,  Wash Missouri   1836 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Summerville Missouri   1845 

Savage,   Lewis,   Salem Michigan   1831 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  St.  Johns Illinois    1833 

Starkweather,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Milwaukie. ..  .Indiana    1831 

Walker,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Forest  Grove Ohio   1838 

Welch,  J.  W.,  Portland Oregon   1846 

1847. 

Adams,  H.  R.,  Gresham Missouri    1840 

Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Vancouver,  Wash . .  New  York  1837 

Apperson,  J.  T.,  Park  Place Kentucky   1834 

Apperson,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Michigan    1843 

Barber,  Mrs.  R.,  Portland Ohio   1825 

Barber,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Eugene Missouri   1838 

Beal,  G.  W.,  Sager Indiana    1839 

Beal,  Josiah,  Goldendale,  Wash Indiana    1837 

Brush,  John,  Portland New  York 1822 

Bond,  J.  R.,  Portland Missouri    1839 

Burch,  J.  J.,  Rickreall Missouri    1838 

Caufield,  David,  Oregon  City Ohio    1845 

Capps,  Mrs.   Nancy,  Portland Missouri     1840 

Chapman,  Wm.,  Sheridan '. . .  New  York 1824 

Coftm,  Mrs.  L.,  Portland Massachusetts    . . .  .1819 

Coleman,  James,  St.  Paul,  Neb Ohio    1821 

Corby,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Salem Illinois    1837 

Cottel,  Mrs.   C.  W.,  Portland Oregon     1847 

Crowley,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Rickreall Missouri    1831 

Cullen.  John   W.,   Hillsdale Indiana    1838 

Denny,  Mrs.  Gertrude.  Portland New   Jersev 1837 

DeWitt,  Mrs.  Otelia,  Portland Indiana    1812 

Dixon,  Cyrus,  Lents Oregon 1847 

Everest,  Mrs.  E.,  Portland ' Indiana    1838 

Fellows,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Oregon  City Missouri    1837 

Findley,  A.  B.,  Portland Illinois    1831 

Ford,  Mrs.  R.   S.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Forgey,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Lents Indiana    1820 

Fulton,  Jas.,  Fairbank,  Wasco  Co Missouri   1847 
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Gibson,   Jas.   W.,    Reedville Missouri    1835 

Griffin,   Mrs.   Nancy,  Dexter Ohio    1833 

Hager,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Portland Missouri   1842 

Hamilton.  Mrs.  Ann  B.,  Portland 

Heater,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Newberg Iowa   1840 

Hibbard,  Mrs.  G.  L..  Portland Iowa   1845 

Howell,  Mrs.  Mary,  Oregon  City Missouri   1840 

Her,  W.  E.,  Portland Missouri    1855 

Imbree,  I.  M.,  Portland Oregon   1847 

Jackman,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Odd  Fellows'  Home 

Johnson,  J.  C,  Salem Illinois   1842 

Jolly,  Wm.  B.,  Portland Illinois    1843 

Jory,  H.  S.,  Salem New    Brunswick . .  .  1833 

Kent.   Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Ohio    1833 

Kelty.  Mrs.  J.  D.,  McCoy Oregon    1847 

King,  Mrs.  Eva  A..  Alderdale Sandwich    Islands 

Klinger,  L.  J.,  Dufur Missouri    1837 

Landess,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland 

Langworthy,  A.  J.,  Portland Illinois    

Laughlin,  Lee,  Yamhill Missouri    1833 

Leighton,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Seaside r)regon    1845 

Lewis,  Mrs.  E.  Gore,  Harrisburg r^rcgon    1847 

May,   Mrs.  Jackson,   Prineville Kentucky    1830 

Megler,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Astoria Indiana    184^ 

Melvin,   Mrs.   Eliza,   Center   Station Kentucky    

Merchant,   William.    Carlton Iowa    1843 

Merrill,  Geo.,  Deer  Island Ohio    182f» 

Merrill,  R.,  Columbia  City Illinois    1S34 

Michell,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  The  Dalles Orcjron    1847 

Morehead,  Mrs.  Martha,  Portland Missouri    IS.'iS 

Morfitt,  Wm.,  Portland KnRfland    1838 

Munson,  Mrs.  S.  S..  Warrenton Indiana    1841 

McBride,  T.  A.,  Oregon  City Oregon    ...1847 

McDaniel,  Mrs.  Virginia,  Portland Missouri     1830 

McPherson,  Mrs.  M.  J..  Portland Illinois    1840 

McGrew.  Phoebe  M..  Portland Iowa    1844 

Perry,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland O-o^on    1841 

Powell.  Mrs.  W.  S..  Portland M'-^-achu setts    1^3fi 

Prettyman,  H.  W.,  Mount  Tabor F^c^aware    1830 

Roe,  Mr=.  E.  E..  Portl'nd Missouri    1846 

Roland.    Mrs.    Eliza.   Portland Iowa    1843 

Ross,  Edw.  C.  McMinnville Ohio    1838 

Shane,  Mrs.  Elvira.  California 1 847 

Shelton,  Mrs.   Mary.   Portland Missouri    1845 
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Shively,  G.  W.,  Portland Missouri    1839 

Slavin,  Mrs.  Emma  R.,  Hillsdale Ohio    183G 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  N.  K.,  Astoria Iowa   1839 

Smith,  Seneca,  Portland   Indiana    1844 

Smith,  Thomas,  Roseburg England    1821 

Starr,  Mrs.  Nan,  Dayton Indiana   1838 

Stimson,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Portland Missouri    1844 

Sturgess,  Geo.  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash ....  Illinois    1845 

Thorpe,  Mrs.  Ernest Illinois    1832 

Thorpe,  Mrs.  Emma,  Alberta,  Oregon. .  .Illinois    1831 

Veazie,   Mrs.  S.  L,,   Portland Oregon    1847 

Walker,  Mrs.   Lucy,  Hillsboro 

Watts,  F.  A.,  Portland Illinois     1846 

Wcllman,  Mrs.   C.  Pope,  Portland Indiana    1847 

Whalley,  Mrs.  J.  W Missouri    1841 

Wilcox,  G.  W.  Sprague Ohio    1831 

Whitcomb,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Cottage  Grve.Missouri    1837 

White,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.,  Portland Oregon    1847 

Woods,  J.  C.,  Vancouver,  Wash Missouri    1838 

Wooley,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Wright,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Missouri    1839 

1841. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  C,  Vancouver,  Wash Oregon    1848 

Bauer,  F.  A.,  Woodburn Indiana     1852 

Beers,  John,  Oregon  City Oregon   1848 

Bowman,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Portland Ohio    1843 

Bushey,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Woodburn Missouri    1848 

Chance.  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1839 

Gill,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Portland Oregon    1848 

Graham,  J.  K.,  Portland Illinois    1847 

Hawley,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Star Oregon   1«^48 

Hinton,   Mrs.   H.   E.,  Portland Illinois    1847 

Holmes,   D.   J.,   Salem Illinois    1839 

Hutton,  Mrs.  Catherine.  Mount  Tabor..  Illinois    1842 

Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  North  Yamhill Oregon    1 848 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Portland Iowa   1847 

Kelly,   Penumbra,   Portland Kentucky     1845 

King,  Jas.  W Missouri    1845 

Killin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Hoover,  Portland. . .  Oregon   1848 

Mattoon,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Portland Indiana    1838 

Merchant,  Warren.  North  Yamhill Oregon    1848 

Minto,  John  W.,  Portland Oregon   1848 
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Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Portland Indiana    183* 

Morton,  Mrs.  Clara  Watt,  Portland Missouri   184« 

Parker,  Mrs.  Inez  E.,  Portland Illinois    1845 

Shute,  Miss  Lizzie,  Hillsboro Oregon    1848 

Starr,  S.  E.,  Portland Ohio   1834 

Stennet,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  St.  John Oregon   1848 

Slocum,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Vancouver,  Wash. .  Illinois    1845 

Thomas,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Portland Oregon    1848 

Walker,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Portland Illinois    1831 

White,  Mrs.  Roxanna  Watt,  Portland. . .  Ohio    1830 

1849. 

Adair,  S.  D.,  Portland Kentucky   1847 

Backenstos,  Jas.  C,  City  Hall 1846 

Bird,   Mrs.  Alice  T.,   Portland Illinois    1846 

Bowie,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Portland Indiana    1837 

Brackett,  Wm.  H.,  Portland New   York    1830 

Butler,  N.  H.,  Dallas Illinois    1843 

Campbell,  H.  B.,  Portland Massachusetts    1829 

Caples,  Mrs.  Nancy,  St.  Johns Maine   1829 

Carter,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Vancouver,  Wash.  .Oregon    1849 

Castleman,  P.   F.,   California Kentucky    1827 

Clark,  Mrs.  Julia,  Spokane,  Wash Oregon    1849 

Crisell,  Mrs.  N.  P.,  Aurora Oregon    1849 

D'eLashmutt,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Portland Kentucky   1845 

Denny,  F.  J.,  Jefferson Oregon    1849 

Edwards,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash Oregon   1849 

Force,  G.  W.,  Portsmouth Oregon    1849 

Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Gile,  H.   S.,  Portland Maine    1827 

Hayter,  T.  J.,  Dallas Missouri    1830 

Jereleman,  Jardin,  Portland New   York    1829 

Kelly,  Silas  G.,  Hillsdale Missouri   1848 

Love,  Rev.  G.  C,  Lents Missouri   1849 

Linville,  W.  S.,  Carlton Oregon   1849 

Matlock,  Mrs.  N.  F.,  Pendleton Illinois    1849 

McReynolds.   Wm.,    Cleone Virginia    1824 

Padrick,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Sellwood Missouri   1843 

Pattison,  Chas.,  Shedds Illinois    1833 

Pease,  Geo.  A.,  Portland New  York  1830 

Powers,  W.  M.,  Albany New  York  1827 
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Quivey,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Portland Oregon   1849 

Reed,   C.  A.,  Portland ..New  Hampshire. .  .1825 

Robinson,  D.  F.,  Oak  Grove Missouri    1843 

Rosencrantz.  E.,  Aurora New  York  1821 

Sargent,  Mrs.  N.  I.,  McMinnville Oregon   1849 

Stuart,   A.    B.,    Portland New  Jersey   1828 

Taylor,  J.  R.,  Bull  Run Oregon   1849 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Martha  M.,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  Portland ....  Missouri   1846 

Wait,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Portland Massachusetts    1836 

Watson,   H.   H.,   Salem Illinois    1843 

Weeks,    Reuben,    Portland New  York  1829 

Wells,  Darius,  Elkton. Oregon   1849 

Wicks,  Mrs.  R.,  Portland New  York  

Wilson,  Hannah  R.,  Drain New  York 1832 

Wood,  Wm.  H.,  Lostine New  York   1822 

1850. 

Abrams,  W.   R.,  Concord,  Mass Massachusetts    ....1S48 

Adams,  Mrs.  S.,  Portland Indiana    1840 

Allen,  H.  S.,  Portland Ohio   1^^:^o 

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cottage  Grove Oregon    1  SoO 

Bales  O.  J.   Portland Oregon    iSoO 

Belieu,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1^45 

Blebbins,  John,  Bellingham,  Wash Kentucky 1S4() 

Brainerd,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Mount  Tabor Ohio    

Burk,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash Ohio    

Bybee,  James,  LaCamas,  Wash Kentucky   1 S27 

Caples,  J.  W.,  Forest  Grove Ohio    1 S40 

Carson,  J.   C,  Portland Pennsylvania    1  S:?5 

Chapman,  W.  S.,  Portland Oregon    \SM) 

Crouch,   Mrs.    Malinda,   Oakland I  ndiana    1  SHo 

Davidson,    I.    G.,   Portland Illinois   1S4.") 

Dixon,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Lents Oregon   1850 

Dunbar,  D.  S.,  Cleone Missouri    1 S44 

Earl,  Robert,  Portland Oregon   1 8.50 

Exon,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Portland Missouri   1 841 

Ferguson,   Mrs.   Jane,   Woodlawn Indiana    184n 

Flinn,   Rev.  J.,  Portland Ireland    1810 

Gatton,  S.,  Woodland,  Wash '.  Ohio    1 833 

Gleason,  M.  J.,  Portland Ireland   1844 

Gove,  I.  H.,  Portland Maine    1 838 

Grooms,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland . . .  t Ireland   1825 
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Guild,  Mrs.  Emma,  Portland Illinois    1845 

Hanna,  Wm.,   North  Yamhill Pennsylvania    1825 

Hazard,  W.   C,  Vancouver,  Wash Rhode  Island  1827 

Hembree,  J.  E.,  Lafayette Oregon    1850 

H  enness.  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Mount  Tabor Indiana    1833 

HerHn,   Mrs.   D.    M.,   Cleone Missouri    1848 

Heulat,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland Missouri     

Hoopengarner,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Missouri    

Hoskins,  J.  J.,  Portland Maryland    1822 

Howard,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Montavilla Missouri    1844 

Irvin,  W.  W.,  Aurora Oregon    1850 

Jones,  Mrs.   Louisa   A.,   Portland Illinois    1846 

Kinsey,  Mrs.  P.  B.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Scappoose Oregon    1850 

Lieser,  H.  C.,  Vancouver,  Wash Wisconsin    1848 

Lord,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  The   Dalles Missouri    1841 

Lucas,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1836 

Magee.  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Coos  Bay Oregon    1850 

Merrithew.   Mrs.   Alvina,   Lents Oregon    1850 

Miles,  S.  A.,  St.  Helens Kentucky    1830 

Millard,  S.  B.,  Milwaukie Oregon    1850 

Miller,  G.  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash Ohio    1835 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  N.  T..  Portland Missouri    1832 

Moffett.  Mrs.  Thos.,  Portland • Illinois    1848 

Montgomery,  W.  N.,  Mexico Pennsylvania    1834 

Musgrove,  Wm.  H.,  Portland Kentucky   1833 

McCorkle,  W.  M.,  Tygh  Valley Indiana    1829 

McDonald,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1850 

Mclntyre,  J.  M.,  Portland Missouri   1846 

Needham,  J.  C.,  Salem Indiana    1848 

T'lllsbury.  Mrs.  J.  G..  Woodmere Indiana    1837 

Plummer,  Mrs.   M.   E.,   Hillsdale Oregon    1850 

Pease,  Geo.  A.,  Portland New  York 1830 

Rypn,  Mrs.  E..  Portland Indiana    1832 

Robinson,    G.    D.,   Portland Tennessee   1831 

Simmons,  J.   S.,   Portland Missouri    1845 

Smith,   Lowell.   McMinnville Missouri    1847 

Smith,   Mrs.   Thos.,  Roseburg Indiann    1832 

Spencer,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  Portland Australia    1850 

Townsend,  W.  R..  Woodburn Illinois    1846 

Walling,  Mrs.  C.  N.,  Salem Mi^so-ri    1850 

Weatherford.  Mrs.  Lou,  Portland Indiana    1844 

Wilcox,   Edwin,  Portland Oregon    1850 
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Williams,  W.  H.,  Boyd Indiana    1838 

Woods.  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Vancouver,  Wash . . .  Ohio   1843 

Yoakum,  H.,  Lents Illinois   1831 

1851. 

Ball,  Chauncey,  Mount  Tabor Pennsylvania    1827 

Barstow,  Jos.,  Portland Massachusetts    ....  1826 

Bergevin,  Mrs.  Rose,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Byrom,   Edw.,  Tualatin England    1827 

Chase.  J.  W.,  Oregon  City Vermont    1833 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Corner,   E.   L.,   Portland Ohio    1827 

Curl,  J.   W.,   Boring Oregon    1851 

Dearborn,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Portland Connecticut   1842 

Dickman,   Mrs.   L.   C.  Portland Iowa    1851 

Eagan,  John,  Woodburn Illinois    1840 

Earl,  Mrs.,  Portland hio    1844 

Failing,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Mount  Tabor >wa    1850 

Faulconer,  T.  N.,  Portland Missouri   1830 

Frazier,  Mrs.  Wm.  Portland Oregon   1851 

Geer,  T.  T.,  Portland Oregon   1851 

George,  M.  C,  Portland Ohio   1849 

Gibson,  J.  T.,  Portland Oregon   1851 

Gillihan,  J.  T.,  Portland Oregon   1851 

Graham,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Portland Oregon   1851 

Gray,  David  Baxter,  Portland Ohio 1836 

Haines,  W.  W.,  Eugene Illinois    1828 

Henrici,  Wm.  E.,  Portland Missouri   

Irvin,  J.  R.  K.,  Portland Ohio    1834 

Johnson,  J.  H.,  Lents Illinois    1842 

Johnson,  J.  L..  Woodburn Illinois    1830 

Kiniston,   Mrs.   Lydia  M.,   Portland Oregon    1851 

Lownsdale,  J.  P.  O.,  Portland Indiana    1830 

Mathews,  Mrs.  R.  A 

Merchant,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Carlton Oregon    1851 

Merchant,  Mrs.  Sarah,  North  Yamhill . . .  Oregon    1851 

Miller,  Jacob,  Oregon  City Indiana    1831 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Oregon   1851 

Moody,  Z.  F.,  Salem Massachusetts    1832 

McCarver,   Mrs.   Virginia,   Portland Washington    

Nicholas,  Mrs.  Cartherine,  Portland Oregon    1851 
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Odell,  W.  H.,  Portland Indiana    1830 

Parsley,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Portland Ohio   1840 

Paulsell,  J.   A.,   Woodstock Indiana    1816 

Pope,  T.  A.,  Oregon  City New  York    1842 

Pope,  W.  H.,  Portland New  York 1840 

Ranch,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Gladstone Oregon   1851 

Richardson.  J.  K.  A.,  Alice! Illinois   1839 

Sargent,  W.  J.,  McMinnville Illinois   1847 

Shaver,  Emily,  Portland Oregon    1851 

Simmonds,  Mrs.  L.  I.,  North  Yamhill. .  Oregon   1851 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Portland Kentucky   

Steel,  Mrs.  George  A.,  Portland New  York 1848 

Story,  Geo.  L.,  Portland  Massachusetts    ....  1833 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Helen  L.,  Portland Oregon   1851 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Averilla,  Portland Indiana .1841 

Trimble,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Portland New  York 1850 

Walker,  N.  J.,  Forest  Grove Illinois    1830 

Williams.  Mrs.  Emma,  Portland Oregon   1851 

Williams,  Geo.,  Portland Ohio   1839 

Williams,   Richard,  Portland Ohio    1836 

Wright.  Silas,   Liberal Oregon    1851 

1852. 

Adair,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Portland Missouri    1836 

Adair,  Mrs.  W.  H..  McMinnville Missouri    1852 

Adams,   Mrs.   C.   H.    Hillsboro Illinois    1S29 

Adams,   J.   H..   Portland Indiana    1840 

Alderson,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Portland Illinois   1842 

Bailey.  Mrs.*  O.  E.,  St.  Johns New   York    1842 

Bailey,   W.   J.,   Portland Massachusetts    1834 

Baird,  Mrs.  Adelia  1).,   Xewberg Indiana     1851 

Ball,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.,  Oswego Indiana   1844 

Ballard,  W.  G..  Portland Illinois    1832 

Banzer,  S.  A.,  La  Center.  Wash Iowa   1849 

Barcafer,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland Arkansas    1849 

Barney,  Mrs.   E.   N..  Portland Ohio   1848 

Barrett.  Cornelius,  Portland Valparaiso,  S.  A 

Beck,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1S26 

Beck,  W.   G.,   Portland Missouri    1840 

Beck,  Mrs.  Wm.   G.,  Portland Ohio   1851 

Bennett,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Salem Iowa    1847 

Bickel,    Fred,    Portland Germany   1S32 

Biles,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Portland Montreal   1842 

Bodyfelt,  Mrs.  Melissa  Gilson,  Portland. Iowa   1852 
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Bowers,  D.  C,  Portland Indiana    1850 

Boyd,  G.   B.,  Astoria Missouri    1838 

Bozorth,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Ohio    1826 

Brainerd,  W.  E.,  Mt.  Tabor Ohio   1832 

Brallier,  Henry,  Seaside Pennsylvania    1830 

Brown,    Francis,    Portland Iowa   1839 

Brown,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Iowa   1837 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Hillsboro Missouri    

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Hillsboro Missouri   1829 . 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Gresham Illinois     

Buchtel,  Jos.,  Portland Ohio    1830 

Burford,  M.  W.,  Mount  Tabor Indiana     1852 

Burk,  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash New  York   1832 

Burns,  W.  P.,  Portland Massachusetts    1822 

Burns,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Portland Kentucky   1826 

Bybee,  Miss  Ella  E.,  Portland Iowa 1849 

Bybee,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Illinois   1840 

Byers,  Mrs.  E.,  St.  Johns Indiana    1834 

Byrd,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Salem 

Carlock,  A.  B.,  Portland Ohio    1833 

Carter,  F.  M.,  Newport Missouri   1846 

Calvin,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash . .  Iowa   1848 

Cardwell,  Mrs.  Eva  M..  Portland Massachusetts    ....1852 

Cardwell,  J.  R.,  Portland Illinois    ...1830 

Carll,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland Iowa   1851 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  A.   F.,   Portland Illinois    1851 

Carter,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Hood  River Missouri   1848 

Carter,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Kentucky   1840 

Catlin,  Mrs.  Chas.  T.,  Portland Missouri   1846 

Chambreau,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Portland Ohio    1837 

Cline,  W.  F.,  Gervais Illinois    .  .*. 1829 

Coburn,   Mrs.   C.  A.,   Portland Illinois    1839 

Cochrane,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Portland Montreal    1840 

CoflFey,  A.  L.,  La  Camas,  Wash Missouri   1831 

Cole,   Mrs.    Emily,   Portland Tennessee   1841 

Cone,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Butteville Ohio    ..1837 

Conyers,  E.  W.,  Clatskanie Kentucky   1829 

Cook,  Mrs.  lantha,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Cook,  J.  W.,  McMinnville New  York  1826 

Cook,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  McMinnville Michigan   1836 

Cooper,  Thomas,  Kalama,  Wash Oregon    1852 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Mount  Tabor Iowa   1852 

Creighton,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Portland Iowa   1844 

Crockett,   Mrs.    E.,    Grants    Pass Iowa   1847 

Crong,  J.  W.,  Molalla Arkansas   1844 

Crowley,  S.  K.,  Rickreall .Missouri    1852 
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Dalton,  Mrs.   M.  A.,  Portland Illinois   1839 

DeWitt,  F.  M.,  Portland Oregon   1852 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Missouri   1844 

''Dray,  A.  T.,  Kalama.  Wash Ohio   1832 

Dudley,  Mrs.  J.,  Portland Iowa   1849 

Dunbar,   Margaret    F.,   Cleone Indiana   IH48 

Duniway,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Portland Illinois    1834 

Dunn,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hill,  Ashland Tennessee   1836 

Durbin,  Mrs.  S.,  Salem Missouri   1839 

Eagan,  Mrs.  John,  Woodburn I  ndiana    1844 

Eaton,  John  R.,  Vancouver,  Wash Illinois   1843 

Eby,  David,  Oregon  City Pennsylvania    1828 

Elgin,  J.  H.,  Salem Tennessee  1833 

Ellerson,  Annie  E.,  Portland Wisconsin  1 830 

Ellerson,  Mrs.  J.   H.,   Beaverton Wisconsin  1851 

Ennis,  Mrs.  E.,  Hillsboro Arkansas   184U 

Espy,  R.  H.,  Oysterville,  Wash Pennsylvania    1820 

Eubanks.  Mrs.  Polly,  Oakland... Iowa   1843 

Evans,  Mrs.  Jeannette,  Portland Michigan    1843 

Ewing,  W.  D.,  Portland Ohio    .1832 

Findlay,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Portland Missouri   1 842 

Fleischner.   J Germany    

Foster,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Corvallis Illinois    1857 

Fonts,  John,   McMinnville Missouri   1839 

Fulton,  John,  Wasco  Oregon   1852 

Galloway,   T.    C,   Idaho... Wisconsin  1838 

Galloway,  Wm.,  McMinnville Missouri   1 845 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Iowa   1827 

Gilham.  N.  L.,  Hillsdale 

Greer,  Geo.  H.,  Newberg , /Pennsylvania    1836 

Greer,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  Newberg Ohio   1841 

Greve,  Mrs.  Annie,  Lents I  ndiana   1 850 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Oregon  City Missouri   1850 

Grubbs,  F.  H.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1 834 

Gulliford,  J.  A.,  Dufur I  llinois   1 834 

Gulliford,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Dufur^ Missouri   1 150 

Guptil,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Pennsylvania   1844 

Harlow,   Lydia  A.,   Milwaukie Ohio    1 844 

Hamblin,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Portland Indiana   1 832 

Hamilton,  T.  J.,  Portland Ireland    1841 

Harding,  Mrs.  Bill,  Oregon  City Nebraska  1852 

Harer,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.,  Arleta Arkansas    1832 

Harlan,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Portland Oregon  1852 

Harman,  Mrs.  J.  L..  Gresham Texas    1850 
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Harrington,  J.  N.,  Oregon  City Iowa    1848 

Harris,  W.  H..  Portland Illinois    1832 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Alice  W.,  Pendleton Oregon 1852 

Hayes,  H.  T.,  Woodburn Indiana    1848 

Hayes,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Woodburn Missouri  1848 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  Maria,  Seattle,  Wash. .  .Oregon   1852 

Henness,    Ephraim,    Gates Iowa   1849 

Hess,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Sherwood Iowa   1848 

Hinkle,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Dalles Iowa   1850 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  Jas^  Portland 1852 

Holman,  Fred  V.,  Portland Washington    1852 

Holman,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Indiana    1836 

Houghton,  Henry,  Woodland,  Wash Michigan   1840 

Hovenden,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland Tasmania   1839 

Howard,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Illinois    1842 

Hunsaker,  B.,  Baker  City Virginia    1849 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Illinois    1832 

Huntington,  S.  j.,  Portland Indiana    1851 

Huston,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Vancouver,  Wn .  Iowa    1852 

Her,  Mrs.  D.  C,  Sherwood Illinois    1841 

Irvine,  J.   P.,  McMinnville Missouri   1845 

Jeffery,  E.  J.,  Portland New   York    1835 

John,  Mrs.  Olive,  Portland Wisconsin   1849 

John,   S.   A.,   Portland Iowa    1843 

Johnson,  S.   B.,  Gresham Missouri   1833 

Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Gresham ^lissouri   1836 

Keeler,    Ebenezer,   Vancouver,   Wash. ...  Indiana    1835 

Keizur,  M.  L.,  Baker  City Oregon    1852 

Kellogg,  J.  B.,  Portland Ohio    1829 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Portland Ohio    1830 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Indiana    1842 

Kelty,  J.  D.,  McCoy Indiana    1832 

Kelty,  J.  M.,  Portland Indiana    1842 

Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Portland Ohio    1827 

Kerns,  W.  G.,  Portland  Oregon   1852 

Kesling,  Mrs.  C,  Portland Ohio    1844 

Kilborn,  Mrs.  Jane,  Lents Iowa    1847 

Kinder,  Samuel,  Deer  Island Illinois    1833 

Kirker,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Portland ^ Oregon    1852 

Kline,  Mrs.  M.,  Portland Indiana     1835 

Kirk,  T.  J.,  Oregon  City Michigan    1836 

Kirk,  W.  F.,  Monument Michigan    1839 

Knaggs,  G.  H.,  Portland South    Carolina 1830 

Kulper,  Mrs.  H.,  Dayton Indiana    1850 
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LaForrest,  Mrs.  Mary,  Oregon  City. ..  .Germany   1853 

Lake,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Portland Iowa   1841 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Houlton Indiana   1850 

Lance,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Milwaukie Illinois    1850 

Lasater,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.Indiana   1841 

Laws,  Andrew  J.,  Vancouver,  Wash Illinois 1837 

Layfield,  Wm.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Lee,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Portland Tennessee   

Lewellen,  J.,  Oregon  City Missouri    1848 

Lewis,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Terrace  Heights Iowa   1847 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Mattie,  Portland Oregon   1852 

Lockhart,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Portland Missouri   1849 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Lents Indiana   1830 

Long,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Portland Iowa   1841 

Looney,  Samuel,  Woodstock Tennessee    1827 

Magers,  J.  E.,  Portland Ohio   1847 

Manning,  Henry,  Woodburn Missouri   1827 

Marshall,  John,   Portland England    1837 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Indiana   1843 

Martin,  Harvey,  Kelso,  Wash Illinois    1840 

Mathena,  S.,  Gaston Missouri   1833 

Matlock,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Montavilla Missouri    1838 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  Orient ^lissouri    1829 

May,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Iowa    1838 

Mayo,  Mrs.  Barbara,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Meeker,  Lindley,  Portland Ohio    1829 

Meldrum.  Mrs.  J.  W Oregon    1852 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Portland New  York   1843 

Merrill,    Frank,    Portland Oregon    1852 

Miller,  A.  W.,  Portland New  York   1827 

Miller,  Jas.  H.  B.,  Sunnyside,  Wash Indiana    1840 

Miller,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Oregon  City Virginia    1829 

Mills,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Montavilla Missouri    1840 

Milster,  Mrs.  M.  E..  Silverton IMissouri    1837 

Mitchell,  H.  A.,  St.  Johns Illinois    1830 

Mock,   John,   Portland Pennsylvania    1838 

Montgomery.  Miss  Flora  A.,  Portland.  .Illinois    1849 

Moores,  C.  B.,  Portland Illinois    1849 

Morris,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Vancouver Ohio    1833 

Moreland,  J.  C,  Salem Tennessee    1844 

Morgan,  E.  N..  Sherwood Illinois     1837 

Morgan,  H.   G.,  Portland Illinois    1824 

Morgan,  H.  V.,  Portland Illinois     I834 

Morgan,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Portland Texas     1547 

Morris,  Douglas  A.,  Hillsdale Illinois    IS43 

Morris,  P.   D.,   Portland Illinois ...18M 
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Morris,  Mrs.  P.  D.,  Portland Oregon   1852 

Musgrove,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland Illinois   1849 

Myers,  W.  H.  H.,  Forest  Grove Missouri   1830 

Myrick,   Mrs.  J.,   Portland Ohio   ; 1830 

McAtee,  Mrs.  Angeline,  Portland Missouri   1849 

McBee,  Isaiah,  Portland Missouri    1840 

McCauley,  W.,  Oakland,  Oregon Iowa   1842 

McCord,  Mrs.  Olive  E.,  Lents Ohio    1839 

McCown,  Jas.  L.,  Portland West  Virginia 1841 

McCoy,  Mrs.   Geo.,   Shaniko Indiana 1849 

McFarland,  E.  B.,  Portland Ohio   1849 

McGuire,  Mrs.  Maria,  Hood  River Canada  1834 

McKay,  Mrs.  Rachel,  Beaverion Indiana   1832 

McKernan,   John,    Portland Massachusetts    1850 

McMorris,  Lewis,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.. Ohio    1831 

Newhard,  S.  P.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1830 

Nicholas,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Portland Oregon   1852 

Noblett,   C.   W.,   Aurora Virginia   1822 

•  Nooning,  Mrs.  Susan  M.,  Portland Ohio    1851 

Olds,  F.  M.,  Lents On  the  way 1853 

Oleson,  Mrs.  Eunice  T.,  Catlin,  Wash . . .  Indiana    1838 

Owen,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Tennessee    1827 

Palmateer,  R.  G.,  Estacada Canada    1844 

Palmateer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Estacada Illinois    1842 

Palmer,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Portland Illinois    1843 

Palmer,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Sellwood Oregon    1852 

Paquet,  Jos.,  Portland Missouri    .,1852 

Parker,   Hollon,  Walla  Walla,   Wash New  York   1832 

Parker,  S.  F.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Parrish,   Mrs.   S.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Portland Ohio    1829 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Frances  E.,  Portland. . .  .Oregon    1852 

Patton,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  Portland Iowa   1852 

Pike,  Mrs.   Mahala  G.,  Newberg Oregon    1842 

Pittock,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Portland New    York 1852 

Porter,  Mrs.  R 

Powell,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1834 

Powell,  Mrs.  John,  Portland Tennessee   1852 

Powell,  W.  S.,  Portland Ohio    1832 

Powers,  A.  W.,  Lents Missouri   1841 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Beaverton Missouri   1833 

Preston,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Portland Oregoii    1852 

Proebstel,  G.  W.,  Weston Missouri    1842 

Pugh,  J.  W.,  Clatskanie Missouri ..1847 

Raffety,  Dr.  Dav,  Portland Missouri   1844 
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Rathbun,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  Mt.  Tabor Illinois   1S39 

Ranch,  W.  J.,  Park  Place Illinois   1S45 

Rajrnard,  Mrs.  A.,  Hunters,  Wash Illinois   1S33 

Rajrmond,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Day's  Creek Indiana   1S38 

Reed,   Mrs.   Mary,   Portland Ohio   1845 

Reeves,  G.  H.,  Portland Illinois   1835 

Reeves,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Missouri    1S4'=4 

Reid,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  LaCenter Ohio   1841 

Rider,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Iowa   1845 

Richey,  Edgar,  612  Tenino  Ave Iowa   1S40 

Riggs,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Newberg Missouri   1847 

Rindlaub,  Mrs.  Refe^cca,  Portland Missouri   1845 

Ripperton,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Missouri   1838 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Portland Illinois    1847 

Roberts,  J.  F.,  Gresham Illinois    1847 

Robinett,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Oak  Grove Illinois    1838 

Rogers,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Bellingham,  Wash. Missouri   1852 

Roland,  Mrs.  Esther,  Jefferson Illinois    1846 

Root,    L.,    McMinnville Ohio   1825 

Royal,  C.  F.,  Montavilla Indiana   1834 

Rowland,  L.  B.,  Portland Illinois    1852 

Rowland,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Portland Illinois    1858 

Russell,  A.   E Ohio   1832 

Russell,  W.  M.,  Yamhill Ohio    1832 

Sails,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Portland Missouri   1851 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Martha  E.,  Willamette. . .  Illinois    1849 

Scott,  H.  W.,  Portland Illinois    1838 

Seaman,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Pennsylvania   1852 

Settle,  Mrs.  C,  St.  Johns Missouri    1850 

Shannon,    Phil,    Springwater Pennsylvania    1822 

Shattuck.  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Gresham Missouri   1840 

Sheperdson,  Mrs.  Flora,  Catlin,  Wash. . .  Indiana   1841 

Shipley,  Mrs.  Stella  Taylor,  Oswego Oregon  1859 

Shobert,  Stephen,  Portland Pennsylvania    1837 

Short,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Portland Oregon   1852 

Singleton,  T.  G.,  Roseburg Kentucky    1835 

Slatter,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  La  Grande Tennessee   1836 

Slocum,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Vancouver,  Wash. Iowa   1837 

Simmons,  J.  B.,  Gervais Indiana   1837 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Portland England    1820 

Smith,  W.  v.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Snuffin,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Iowa 1845 

Spencer,  Theo.  W.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1848 

Spooner,  Mrs.  Ella  A.,  Jennings  Lodge . .  Oregon    1852 

Steward,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Vancouver,  Wash. .Missouri   1839 

Stillwell,  C.  E.,  The  Dalles New    York    1839 
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Stillwell,  T.  O.,  Tillamook Oregon    1852 

Strang,  Mrs.  Lydia,  Portland Ohio    1832 

Strong,  Mrs.  Alice  H.,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Sunderland,  Milton,  Portland Missouri   1842 

Sutherland,  A.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Sutherland,  Mrs.  A.,  Portland. Arkansas   1848 

Sweek,  Mrs.,  Tualatin 

Taylor,  D.  M Illinois   1843 

Taylor,  John  A..  Walla  Walla New  York  1825 

Taylor,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Portland Illinois   1834 

Taylor,  Miss  Nannie  E.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Tel5t,  Mary  A.,  Portland ^ Illinois    1841 

Thomas,  Mrs.  George,  Bull  Run Tennessee   1835 

Tibbetts,    Francis    M.,   Woodstock Indiana   1837 

Tong,  J.  N.,  Arleta Iowa   1846 

Tucker,  Thomas,  Portland Indiana   1831 

Tucker,  W.  M.,  Beaverton Indiana   1833 

Turpin,  Mrs.  N.  C,  Montavilla Missouri    1851 

Underwood,  Amos,  Underwood,  Wash . .  Ohio   1834 

Upton,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Portland Missouri    1849 

Wagonblast.  Mrs.  Margaret,  Portland. . .  Missouri  1851 

Wagner,  P.  M.,  Estacada Iowa   1851 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Portland ....  Iowa   1841 

Waldron,  Mrs.  Samuel.  Oregon  City 1852 

Walker,  Mrs.  Ellen  C,  Portland Oregon    1852 

Walker,  Mrs.  J.  K..  Portland Oregon    1852 

Wallace,  E.  P..  Amity Indiana    1829 

Wallace,  Mrs.  R.  J..  Amity Michigan    1851 

Warren.  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Portland Indiana    1850 

Watts,  Casey.  Reuben Missouri    1846 

Watts.  Mrs.   E.  M..  Scappoose Ohio    1844 

Wait.  Mrs.  S.  M..  Dayton.  Wash Illinois    1836 

Weatherford.  L.  C,  Portland Iowa    1847 

Wenvrtiold.  Mrs.  Alice  G..  The  Dalles Oregon    1852 

West  tall.  W.  M..  Portland Indiana    1834 

Wigvrington.   T.  G..  Portland Towa    1846 

Wigie.  John  L.,  Portland Illinois    1838 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Susan  Gill.  Portland. . . .  Kentuckv    1841 

Winters.    Mrs.    P.    A..   Portland Wisconsin    1839 

Wishard.  Mrs.  Sarah  P..  Portland Missouri    1848 

Wiseman.  J.  W..  Portland Missouri    1845 

Wolfe.  Mrs.  J.  T..  Portland Iowa    1844 

Wooden,  R.  M..  Astoria Kentuckv   1837 

Wooden.  Mrs.  R.  M..  Jewell Ohio   . . ' 1840 

Woods,  Mrs.  Marv.  Salem Indiana    1836 
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Woodward,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Portland Delaware    1852 

Worick.    Mrs.    M.,    Montavilla niinois    1841 

Wright,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland ^lissouri   1843 

Wright,  W.  T.,  Union Illinois   1845 

Yergen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Portland Illinois   1833 

1853. 

Armsworthy,  L.,  Wasco North    Carolina...  .1829 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Arnold,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Bailey,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Portland Illinois   183d 

Baker,  L.  H.,  Portland Kentucky    1850 

Baker,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Iowa   1834 

Barlow,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Portland Missouri   1851 

Basey,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  St.  Johns Indiana    1850 

Beck,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Portland Ohio   1853 

Bell,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Bills,  Mrs.  Ann  E.,  Portland Indiana    1829 

Blackerly,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Oak  Grove. .  .Kentucky    1846 

Bode,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Portland Iowa   1848 

Bond,  W.  H.,  Grcsham Iowa   1841 

Borthwick,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Portland Oregon    1853 

Bowie,  Mrs.  Louisa  E..  Portland Indiana    1837 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Louisa  G.,  Oregon  City. .  J  rej?nn    1853 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary.  Vancouver,  Wash. .  .Oregon    1853 

Bruce.  D.  C,  Portland Indiana     1S34 

Bryant,  C.  W..  Portland New  York   1 827 

Buchtel,  Mrs.  Jos.  L.,  Portland Michigan    1837 

Bunnell,  C.  B.,  Oak  Grove Ohio    1832 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Wisconsin    1849 

Carey,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Lafayette Indiana     1 848 

Cason,  Mrs.  H.,  Portland Ohio    1827 

Chase.  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Oregon  City ^Minois    1S42 

Cochran,  Mrs.  M.  K.,  Portland Missouri   1845 

Cone,  A.  S.,  Aurora Ohio    1 837 

Cordray,  A.  P.,  Arleta >lissouri    1849 

Cornutt,  A.,  Gresham Virginia   1 837 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Hannah.  Gaston Oregon    1853 

Cummings,  A.  S.,  Portland Indiana    1835 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Portland. ..  .Connecticut    1828 

Cummings,  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Gresham. .  .Indiana   1850 

Curry,  Norwood  L.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Daly,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hillsboro Illinois    1842 

Daly,  Mrs.  P.  M.,  Portland Illinois   1839 
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Davis,  Alfred,   Beaverton Indiana    1841 

Deardorff,  Mrs.  G.,  Oakland Ohio    1837 

Deady,  E.  N.,  Portland. Oregon   1853 

DeBord,  G.  W.,  Dilley Indiana   1831 

DeLin,  Mrs.  G.,  Portland Germany    1840 

Dodd,   Charles   Henry,   Portland New  York 1838 

Eckler,  J.  P.,  Portland Illinois     1830 

Elgin,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Salem Tennessee   1840 

Epperly,  John,  Portland Virginia   1831 

Failing,  Jas.  R,  Portland New  York 1842 

Fliedner,  Wm.,  Portland Germany   1832 

Flinn,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Ireland   1853 

Gage,  John  C,  Sherwood Michigan   1834 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  F.  W..  Portland Oregon    1853 

Gibbons,  Mrs.  C.  Oregon  City Illinois    1830 

Giese,  A.  W.,  Portland Kentucky   1848 

Gile,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Isle  of  Man 1843 

Gillingham,  Mrs.  Eugenia,  Salem Missouri    1849 

Going,  Jas.  W.,  Portland Maryland    ; .  ..1833 

Griswold,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Portland Massachusetts    . . .  .1840 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  David,  Fossil Iowa   1842 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Victoria,  Portland 1853 

Harding,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.,  Oregon  City Oregon    1853 

Harlow.   F.   C,  Milwaukie Maine   1847 

Harris,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Hart,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Portland Indiana     1844 

Himes,   George   H.,   Portland Pennsylvania    1844 

Himes.  Judson  W.,  Elma,  Wash Illinois   1850 

Hogue,    C.    P.,   Portland Illinois    1847 

Holcomb,  Mayne  W.,  Portland Oregon    1853 

Holder,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1846 

Hudson,  H.  M.,  Kalama,  Wash MisLSOuri   1833 

Hunt,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Portland Illinois    1849 

Hunter,  O.  E.,  Goble,  Oregon Indiana   1851 

Hurlburt,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Oswego Arkansas    1850 

James,  Mrs.  Lilly  A.,  Portland Indiana    1851 

Jamison,  Mrs.  Jane,  Vancouver,  Wash. .  .Missouri    1836 

Johns,  Mrs.  G.  C,  Portland Ohio    1836 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Jacob,  Lents Arkansas   1847 

Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Woodburn Missouri   1842 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Josie  DeVore,  Portland.. Illinois   1850 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Oregon    1843 

Johnson,  Mrs.  North,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Kays,  Mrs.  Angie,  Salem ;  .Oregon    1853 
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Knox,  Mrs.  Agnes  E.,  Portland Ohio   1835 

Krape,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Lacy,  W.  C,  Portland Iowa   1849 

LaRue,  Mrs.  L.  \V.,  Portland Illinois    1853 

Lewis,  Mrs.  T.  Teresa,  Holland Missouri   1834 

Mack,  Mrs.  Sarah  Z.,  Sell  wood Illinois   1852 

Marks,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Dallas Illinois    1842 

Martin,  B.  R.,  Spokane,  Wash North  Carolina ....  1826 

Martin,  J.  B.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Masiker,  C.  C  Hood  River Illinois   1852 

Matlock,  W.  R,  Pendleton Missouri   1847 

Matthews,  A.   H.,   Houlton Illinois    1842 

Mcgler,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Astoria Indiana   1848 

Miller,  A.  F.,  Sell  wood.  Portland Indiana   1843 

Miller,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Sellwood Illinois   1844 

Miller,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  Lents Oregon  Ter 1853 

Miller.  Mrs.  Betsy,  Portland England    1833 

Mitchell,  D.  I.,  Portland Kentucky   1834 

Moore,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Portland Maine   1824 

Moreland,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Salem Missouri    1848 

Morton,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Kalama Indiana    1844 

Morton,  Mrs. Ohio    1823 

Morton,  William    

Mosher,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  Portland Indiana   1840 

Mossman,  Isaac  V.,  Oakland,  Cal Indiana   1830 

Mulkey,  T.   B.,  University  Park Missouri    1837 

Murphy,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Portland Kentucky    1841 

McClure,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Portland 

McDaniel,  Julia  F..  Portland Oregon    1853 

McDuflFy.  Mrs.  Susan,  Portland Ohio   1826 

McGeorge,  Mrs 

McKennan,  John,  Portland Massachusetts   1850 

Naught,  F.  M.,  Oregon  City Illinois    1838 

Nickum,  A.  J.,  Sellwood Indiana   1828 

Niles,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Oregon   1858 

Pearcy,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Portland Iowa   1848 

Perkins,    Ellen,   Yamhill Missouri   1850 

.Pierce,  George  J.,  Salem Oregon   1853 

Pittock,  H.  L.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1837 

Pope,  S.  L.,  Portland Massachusetts    ....  1837 

Pope,  W.  H.,  Portland Massachusetts    1839 

Porter,  Mrs.  E.,  Portland Iowa   1853 

Powers,  Mrs.  Mary,  Albany Illinois    1838 

Powers,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Lents Indiana   

Pratt,  Mrs.  S.  C,  JPortland Ohio   1849 
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Name  and  Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Price,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Hood  River New  York 1830 

Prince,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Reeder,  J.  L.,  Portland Indiana  1851 

Rhoades.  Mrs.  Sarah,  Dayton New    York 1831 

Richey,  Mrs.  Caroline  C,  Portland Illinois   1848 

Riggs,  Cass,  Rickreall Illinois   1848 

Riggs,   Pierce,   Rickreall Illinois 1852 

Robeson,  David,  Molalla  Ohio   1831 

Roberts,  Mrs.  A.,  Vancouver,  Wash Illinois   1850 

Robison,  G.  C,  North  Yamhill Illinois   1837 

Rohr,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Indiana    1841 

Royal,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Salem Indiana    1843 

Royal,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Montavilla Ohio   1821 

Samson,  J.  C,  Oregon  City Pennsylvania    1852 

Schuele,  Mrs.  Josephine,  Vancouver,  Wn. Massachusetts    . . .  .1853 

Scofield,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Portland Washington    1853 

Sewall,  W.  R.,  Portland New  York  1837 

Sharp,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Shear,  Mrs.  S.  R.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Skidmore,  J.  N.,  South  Bend,  Wash ....  Kentucky   1832 

Skidmore,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  South  Bend,  Wn.. Kentucky   1840 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wyatt,  Salem Illinois   1850 

Smith,  W.  K.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1826 

Snipes,  George  R.,  The  Dalles North  Carolina 1832 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Sevilla,  La  Center,  Wash.  .Missouri   1851 

Stabler,  Mrs.  H.,  Seattle Indiana   1844 

Starr,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  University  Park Oregon   1853 

Stennett,  R.,   St.  Johns Oregon   1853 

Stevenson,  J.  W.,  Cape  Horn,  Wash Illinois   1835 

Strong,  T.  N.,  Portland Washington    1853 

Talbot,  Miss  Ella,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Tate,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland Indiana   1827 

Taylor,  G.  W.  N.,  Aurora Ohio   1828 

Taylor,  Miss  Nellie,  Salem Wisconsin  1844 

Taylor,  Douglas  W.,  Portland Iowa   1851 

Tibbetts,  O.  A.,  Portland Oregon   1853 

Timmens,  Mrs.  John  H.,  Ilwaco,  Wash. .  Illinois   1844 

Titus,  Mrs.  E.,  La  Center,  Wash Missouri   1842 

Tout,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Portland Iowa  1847 

Tower,  Mrs.  Ellen,  University  Park Ohio    1834 

Townsend,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Salem Pennsylvania    1848 

Trevett,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Portland Virginia    1847 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Annie  M.,  Portland Indiana   1831 

Van  Vleet,  Louis,  Portland New  York  1826 
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Name  and  Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Wade,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Portland Missouri  1853 

Warinner.  Mrs.  Emily,  Portland Indiana   1826 

Warren,  Mrs.  Frank  M Oregon   1852 

Warriner,  R.  C,  Portland Missouri  1852 

Watts,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Reuben Iowa  1852 

Webb,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.,  Walla  Walla.  Wn. .Missouri   1843 

Weed,  W.  H.,  Portland.. Ohio   1836 

Willetts,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  Portland ..Indiana  1842 

Williams,  George  H.,  Portland." New  York  1823 

Wills,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1838 

Wintzingerode,  C.  V.,  Portland Germany    1827 

Wiseman,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Portland Iowa   1852 

Wolverton,  B.,  Portland Oregon  1853 

Woodruff,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Portland Oregon   1833 

1854. 

Baker,  Mrs.   L.   H.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Ball,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Barrell,  W.  C..  Portland Oregon    1854 

Barrett,  Mrs.   E.  J.,  Hillsboro Missouri   1833 

Bateman,  Mrs.  Isabella,  Vancouver,  Wn. Washington    1854 

Bell,   Mrs.    S.    E.,    Portland Kentucky   1830 

Bingham,  Mrs.  Kate^  Boston,  Mass Washington,  D.  C.1852 

Blanchard,  Dean,  Rainier Maine   1832 

Bonser.   Mrs.   M.,   Portland Washington    1854 

Boyd,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Portland Oregon 1854 

Branham,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Portland Michigan    1849 

Chambers,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Coe,  H.  C.,  Portland New    York 1844 

Coleman,  W.  T.,  Portland Oregon    1854 

Cook,  J.  W.,  Portland New    Jdrsey 1833 

Cook,  v.,  Portland   Illinois    1841 

Copley,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.,  Portland Canada    1845 

Cornell,  Mrs.  Frances,  Salem Oregon   1854 

Cleaver,  Mrs..  Portland Oregon    1854 

Crandall,  Mrs.  Lulu  D.,  The  Dalles Oregon   1854 

Croasman,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Portland Oregon   1854 

Dickinson,  Charles  T.,  Oswego Oregon   1854 

Dillon,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Portland Wales    1849 

Dix,  Mrs.  Seatla,  Portland On  Plains  1854 

Donahue,  Mrs.  M.,  Orient Oregon   1854 

Fusch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland 18S4 

Frakes,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Scappoose Oregon   1854 

Freeman,  Mrs.   B.  M.,  Portland Ireland   1854 
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Name  and  Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Sarah.  Portland New   Brunswick. .  .1827 

Tilford,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Portland Indiana    1833 

Van  Horn,  Mrs.  F.  C,  Portland Oregon   1854 

Wakefield,  D.  W.,  Portland Vermont    1835 

Winne,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Milwaukie Illinois   1853 

Woodruff,  W.  H.,  Portland Oregon  1854 

1855. 

Barrett,  W.  N.,  Hillsboro Oregon   1855 

Bettman,  Mrs.   B.,  Portland Germany    1835 

Bettman,  L.,  Portland Bavaria   1835 

Breyman,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  South  Mt.  Tabor. Oregon   1855 

Coffin,  Mrs.  S.,  Portland Oregon   1855 

Cornell,   Mrs.    Frances,   Salem Oregon   1855 

Dorris,  George  B.,  Eugene Tennessee   1832 

Douthit,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Troiitdale Missouri   1846 

Drew,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Washington    1855 

Duback^i  Mrs.  Dorothea,  Portland Germany   1839 

Elwert,  Miss  Carrie  M.,  Portland Oregon   1855 

Failing,  Mrs.  Jane  Conner,  Portland Oregon 1855 

Fanno,  A.  J.,  Portland Oregon 1855 

Fulton,  David,  Wasco Oregon 1855 

Fulton,  Mrs.  G.,  Wasco Oregon 1855 

Gratton,  George  G.,  St.  Johns Oregon 1855 

Gribble,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Aurora Oregon 1855 

Hines,  Mrs.  Celinda  M.,  University  Pk.  .Oregon 1837 

Hodgkin,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Vancouver,  Wash.  .Oregon 1855 

Imbrie.  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Hillsboro Oregon   1855 

Jolly,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  Portland Oregon   1855 

Kelly,  Dr.  R.,  Portland Oregon   1855 

Kulper,   H.,  Dayton Germany   1 836 

Kuykendall,  — .,  North  Yamhill Oregon    1855 

Ladd,  Wm.  M.,  Portland Oregon   1855 

Leavens,  Mrs.  C,  Portland 1855 

Lewis,  John  M.,  Portland Oregon  1855 

Levens,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Portland Oregon   1855 

Linn,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Oregon  City Texas   1853 

Mann,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  Portland Indiana  1842 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H Oregon  1855 

Moore,  Mrs.  E.,  Portland Oregon  1855 

Moores,  A.  N.,  Salem Oregon  , ..1855 


h'a  OREGON    PIONEER    ASSOQATIOK 

Kum*.   mid  Afi'irtriii.  Piac*.   of  BiilL  sn^  iJaxc. 

F«tsl«;*r.  Mr«.  E.  A.,  Salein C/r«fror  

HirhardhOfi,  A    J.,  Butna  ^'i«ta Main*:      1^34 

HiKK^'   -M*"^     Cabii.   Kickr^all Ortgoi    1«S5 

KiKKJ .  M  J'^    JJ-  J^^  ,  Portland C>rcg^or   IBK 

K<>b«rrl>,    Mrt.    Mary    h..    Portiand Ortgor   1K5 

S«.•^^r^.  H.  A.,  P^/rtland V*rnnoTT     

S«*lj^>li<.'Jd,    J;i!n«'Jr.    Portland Ireland     

S«.«>tt.   ^1r^.   Clar;.    L  .   pr/rtiand Orcgoi     IBSf. 

Niftiiuotr.   Mr>.  J.   S.  \>bver Oregon   1855 

Si<  ;it ii>.  J.   O  .   Portland ''/r<;jror IBS 

StoH.   Saitiu*.']    K..  Portland Ortgon    IBS 

V;ui  Saul.  i\lr>.  !•'.  Dunn.  Ashland ''♦repor    1B55 

'J  iioitipbot!.  Mr*-.  A.  Jl.,  Sherwood Oregon    1855 

Winiiinf.   Mr>.   J,aura   K.,  Portland Oregon    1855 

\\  illijtm>.  Robert.  X'ancouver.  Waf?h Wales    1834 

W  ii.K.  M  t ."    .Miiry  }..  Portland Oregon    1855 

1856. 

Cinifu'ld.  Mrv.  Mary  K..  Oregon  City 1856 

(;oriioliu>.    Or.    C.    W..    Portland Oregon    1856 

( j<  iu<  II.   M r.v.   Mary.   Portland New   Brunswick. .  .1838 

Cmiy.  Mr^.  Lucv  L.  Portland Oregon    1856 

Curry.  Mr>    \V.  L..  Portland Oregon    1856 

l)<uu>.  V>.  K  .  P>cav<*rinn Oregon    1856 

iiutiiway.   \\  .   S..   Portland Oregon    1856 

l"<hmiri<I<.  Mrh    Mary  M Oregon    1856 

<itMKr.   Mrf^.  Alonzr\  Salem Oregon    1856 

<;tjiy.    Mrs.    O     Jj.,    Portland Indiana    1845 

M('l!<  iibtaiul.   Mrs.  L    M..  Tillamook. ..  .Oregon  1856 

H«Hil>r<<-.   .Mr-    1.  M.  Portland Oregon  1856 

n<  Dtiiiitc*  t .  Mrs    Hatiir  M.  Osv\  ego. ..  .Oregon  1856 

M<))i;4n<t.  M!>    \'i<;la.  Portland Oregon  1856 

Mtil.ii.  (^    S,  New  berg Oregon  1856 

JiK-k.-on.  J'liii  A,   Portland Oregon    1856 

K<!ly.   Mt>    S    c;  .   Portland Oregon    1856 

KiiMudy.  Mi>    Mary.  Woodburn Oregon    1856 

MHtbdli.  Mi>    j<)>u    Itnbric.  Pf^rtland ..  .Oregon    1856 

Mtixwrll.     \\\>.,    Orient Connecticut    1847 

M<I<1iiiiii.   Ml."    Henry.  OrcKon  City r)rfpon    1856 

MooK-.  Mt>    J  .  Port  land Oregon    1856 

M(('m)»s.  Mi.*    Alice,  Portland Oregon    1856 
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Nesmith,  J.  B.,  Rickreall Oregon  1856 

Oleson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon  ,.  1856 

Perkins,  Dan  H.,  Montavilla Colorado    1855 

Rees,  T.  H.,  Portland Oregon  1856 

Riggs,   Seth,  Portland Oregon 1856 

Roberts,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Gresham. Oregon 1856 

Sellwood,  J.  A.,  Salem Illinois   1843 

Sellwood,  T.  R.  A.,  Milwaukie Illinois   1844 

Scott,  Mrs.  B.  O.,  Portland Oregon   1856 

Stott.  Mrs.  Emma,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  .Oregon   1856 

Stowell,  J.  A.,  Portland Indiana   1836 

Turner,  W.  B.,  McMinnville Oregon   1856 

Wolverton.  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Oregon   .' 1856 

Wooddy,  C.  A Oregon   1856 

1857. 

Barger,3^rs.  Maggie,  Portland Oregon  1857 

Barnard,  J.  L.,  Portland Massachusetts    1836 

Baum,  Mrs.  Marianna,  Portland Germany    1838 

Burton,  Mrs.  Arsinoe,  Portland Oregon  1857 

Christensen,  Mrs.  C,  Portland Oregon 1857 

Clarke,  Wm.  J.,  Gervais Oregon .1857 

Cornelius,  Miss  T.  F.,  Portland Oregon   1857 

Cooper,  D.  J.,  The  Dalles Tennessee    1836 

D'Arcy,  P.  H.,  Salem New    York 1854 

Fulton,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Portland California    1857 

Gage,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Portland Oregon   * 1857 

Gillihan,  Ed.,  Catlin,  Wash Oregon   1857 

Hanson,  F.  W.,  Portland Oregon   1857 

Haney,  Mrs.  Mary,  Lafayette Oregon   1857 

Harding,  George  A.,  Oregon  City Australia   1843 

Hays,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland 1847 

Henkle,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Oregon   1857 

Jones,  Mrs.  E.,  McMinnville England    1836 

Kelty,  George  L.,  McCoy Oregon    1857 

Kenady,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Woodburn Oregon    1857 

Ladd,  Chas.  E.,  Portland Oregon  1857 

Larsen,  Martha  A.,  Portland Oregon  1857 

Livingston,   Chas.   E.,   Portland Oregon  1857 

LockwOQji,  S.  F.,  Vancouver.  Wash Oregon  1854 

Lucas,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Cascade  Locks. Oregon  1857 
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Name  and   Address.  Place  of  Birth  and  Date. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Eva,  Portlaixl Oregon   1858 

Har\'ey,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Portland Oregon   1858 

Haven,  Mrs.  Clara.  Vancouver,  Wash Washington   1858 

Henshaw,  D.,   Portland Ohio   1833 

Himes,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Portland Connecticut    1S49 

Hutton,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  Portland Oregon     1S53 

JeflFries,  S.  T.,  Portland Oregon 1853 

Johnson,  G.  E.,  Portland Oregon   1^53 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon    1S53 

Jones,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Portland Massachusetts   ....1339 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sarah.  Woodburn Oregon    1853 

Kraemer,  J.,  Portland Germany     1837 

Laughlin,  B.  H.,  Forest  Grove Oregon    185*^ 

Lord.  W.,  The  Dalles Maine   1332 

Luser,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Vancouver,  Wash Oregon 1353 

Mitchell,  McKinley,  Portland Dreg  »n  1S.'>"^ 

Moore,  Mrs.  F.   M.,  Montavilla Oregon  1S5S 

Moores,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Salem Oregon  135S 

McCarver,   Mrs.   Delia,   Portland Oregon  1S53 

McDaniel,  A.  J.,  Rickreall Oregon  1353 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Anna,  Newberg Oregon  185S 

McGregor,   Mrs.   Minnie,    Portland Oregnn  1853 

McHayne,  Mrs.  Ella,  Selhvood Oregon  185^ 

Remington,  A.  J.,  Portland Massachusetts    ....1332 

Risley,  C.  W.,  Mil waukie Oregon    1358 

Prosch,  Thos.   W New  York 1858 

Spooner,  T.  J.,  Jennings  Lodge Kentucky   1336 

1859. 

Adair,  Miss  F.  C,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Beach,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Portland ' Oregon    1859 

Brown,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Langell  Valley Oregon    1859 

Brown,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Carey,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Lafayette Missouri    1857 

Church,    R.    G.,    Portland Orcjron    1850 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Emma.  Heppner Oregon   1859 

Cummings,  G.  W.,  Portland.. Indiana    1842 

D'Arcy.  Miss  Maria  F.,  Salem Oregon    1859 

Davenport,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Davidson,  L.  M.,  Oswego Indiana   1844 

Dittmer.   Mrs.   Laura,   Portland Oregon 1859 

Drake,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Dyers,  Mrs.  Thurza  Anne,  Portland Oregon    1859 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1900. 

• 

1838 1     1850 63 

1839 4     1851 48 

1840 2     1852 220 

1841 1     1853 103 

1842 2     1854 38 

1843 13     1855 24 

1844 24     1856 12 

1845 38     1857 21 

1846 37     1858 15 

1847 85     1859 14 

1848 29  

1849 29      Total 823 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1901. 

1824 1     1850 76 

1838 1     1851 67 

1839 3     1852 243 

1840 , 2     1853 121 

1841 3     1854 42 

1842 2     1855 23 

1843 19     1856 12 

1844 21     1857 22 

1845 55     1858 14 

1846 32     1859 17 

1847 96                          

1848 31      Total 936 

1849 36 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1902. 

1838 1     1850 70 

1839 2     1851 46 

1840 4    1852 260 

1841 3     1853 109 

1842 2     1854 48 

1843 15     1855 22 

1844 21     1856 16 

1845 54     1857 19 

1846 36     1858 16 

1847 72     1859 21 

1848 38  

1849 33      Total 908 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1906. 

1837 2    1850 82 

1838 1    1851 77 

1839 2    1852 308 

1840 2    1853 159 

1841 4    1854 71 

1842 2    1855 40 

1843 19    1856 36 

1844 25    1857 25 

1845 69    1858 40 

1846 34    1859 35 

1847 108  

1848 39      Total 1219 

1849 39 

(No  computation  of  attendance  made  in  1907.) 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1908. 

1837 2    1850 86 

1838 1     1851 74 

1839 2    1852 340 

1840 3     1853 194 

1841 3    1854 76 

1842 2     1855 50 

1843 23     1856 41 

1844 31     1857 46 

1845 78    1858 44 

1846 43     1859 57 

1847 102  

1848 41      Total 1388 

1849 49 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1909. 

1837 2     1850 71 

1838 1     1851 58 

1839 ■ 2     1852 345 

1840 1     1853 185 

1841 4    1854 78 

1842 3    1855 48 

1843 19    1856.  , 37 

1844 2t>  1857 50 

1845 62    1858 40 

1846 30    1859 56 

1847 90  

1848 30      Total 1288 

1849 45 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  1857,  Salem. 

\Vc  have  met  today  in  ihe  City  of  Portland,  the  metropolis  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  of  the  long  disputed 
boundary  line,  celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  of  our  admission  into 
the  Union,  and  offer  our  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
men  and  women  who  came  to  Oregon  in  the  pioneer  days. 

This  is  the  3Tth  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  their 
children  and  friends,  upon  the  large  attendance  at  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  years  are  slipping  away  and  the  persons  coming 
to  Oregon  in  the  pioneer  period  are  becoming  older  eaoh  year.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  interest  manifested  by  the  pioneers  in 
those  meetings,  and  their  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those, 
through  whose  efforts  the  "Oregon  Country-"  was  secured  to  the 
United  States,  On  the  15th  of  June,  1S46.  the  agreement  heretofore 
referred  to  was  signed  by  England  and  America,  when  the  right 
of  Oiir  pev>ple  to  the  country  as  far  nonh  as  the  49ih  parallel  of 
north  iatiiv.de  was  acknowledjgeo  as  o;:r  land.  This  dispute  over 
the  K^\:r.dary  line  had  I^'isied  for  54  years,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  when  this  disp":e  was  settled,  and  the  niagni£cent  domain 
known  as  the  ^"Oregon  Conntrx-"  became  American  territory.  I: 
was  a  "land  worth  fighting  for,  osrecially  when  we  were  in  the  right 
concerning  cur  claims  to  it, 

\\>  arc  fortnnate  that  E:-rgianc  and  the  United  States  se'ected 

the  15th  of  Jnnc  as  the  time  for  signing  np  the  agreement  settjing 
the  disTntcd  bo-nndary  Q;:es»:0'n.  This  is  an  auspicious  time  of  the 
x^,*.r  :o  hos'«i  onr  annni'  rennicn  of  the  pioneers  of  Oregon.  Smil- 
ing Spring  inc  Snmmer  have  "b»een  profnse  in  their  f3.vor?.  Frniis. 
no^wcrs  and  g:ar'ands  »:f  ro-s^s  are  in  ab:;r:d.ir.oe,  snc  Oregon  is 
in  her  prettiest  g:z.r'S.  How  often  have  I  st^X'-d  on  ore  of  the  high 
hi'-:s  sonth  of  Salem  ani  :Oolcec  npon  the  Polk  Connrr  HUs,  fatilt- 
less  in  <>Tnmetry  ^nz  wirh  ever";.sting  1x-^ntTi-.  and  the  beantifnl  sisr- 
ronnding^  ^-isi^'c  :."  the  eye..  Frcsn:  this  point  cf  vantage  yon  wiH 
Dodof  i  ^•e.^-th  of  scenerr  th^:  canno»t  be  snrria ssed.  The  Folk 
C-onntr  hills  -with   thiir  emerajd  hue,  the  Waldo  hills  with 
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fertile  fields  and  pleasant  homes,  the  scenery  of  our  snow-capped 
mountains — ^Hood,  Jefferson,  the  Three  Sisters,  Mount  St.  Helens 
in  the  distance  and  the  lovely  Willamette  Valley,  extending  from 
the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains,  form  a  picture  that  it  is  difficult  to 
put  upon  canvas.  What  has  been  said  of  the  vicinity  of  Salem  can 
also  be  truly  said  of  Portland  and  surroundings,  and  other  portions 
of  Oregon.  Our  sparkling  rivulets,  purling  streams  and  wooded  dells 
are  fuller  of  inspiration  than  the  famous  Vale  of  Cashmere  which 
thrilled  the  soul  of  the  poet  with  those  delightful  flights  of  fancy 
in  which  the  human  mind  indulges  when  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
charming  conceptions  of  nature. 

The  delightful  June  days !  How  perfect  they  are :  What  choice 
and  entertaining  fancies  they  bring  to  the  mind.  To  see  a  golden- 
tinted  sunset  at  the  close  of  a  long  Summer  day  in  Oregon  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  that  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  wit- 
ness. 

*  *  * 

This  year  is  the  golden  jubilee  of  our  admission  as  a  State  into 
the  Union,  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  celebrate  this  event 
as  well  as  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  June,  1846.  On 
February  14,  1859,  the  States  of  the  Union  opened  their  queenly 
circle,  and  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  bright  constellation  of 
States  owing  their  allegiance  to  the  best  and  grandest  government 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  "tides  of  time."  Since  1859,  Port- 
land, which  had  then  a  population  of  2874  people,  has  grown  to  be 
a  magnificent  city  of  over  200,000  people,  with  imposing  buildings, 
merchant  princes,  trade  and  commerce  that  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Nation,  as  well  as  of  European  countries.  Great  and  pros- 
perous city!  How  all  Oregon  should  rejoice  in  your  development 
and  progress.  Portland  is  destined  to  be  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

I  cannot  claim  any  credit  for  being  a  pioneer.  I  was  brought 
here  by  my  parents  in  my  babyhood  days  in  1857,  and  have  been  a 
resident  of  Oregon  ever  since.  Resided  two  years  in  Portland, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  Salem.  Cannot  claim  the  title  of 
one  of  the  home  builders,  like  those  who  came  in  the  '30s,  '40s  and 
the  early  '50s.  My  birth  place  was  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  I  am  proud 
of  Oregon,  its  growth  and  development  since  the  pioneer  days. 
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The  immigration  of  the  pioneers  to  the  "Oregon  Country"  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  thrilling  that  the  history  of  the 
world  furnishes.  '*Sewall  Truax,"  the  pen  name  of  a  gentleman  of 
Oregon  who  has  a  good  deal  of  literary  taste,  as  well  as  being 
gifted  with  poetical  genius,  in  his  delightful  poem,  "The  March  of 
the  Oregon  Pioneers,"  opens  the  same  with  these  beautiful  thoughts : 

Tell  us  again  the  story  of  the  West — 

The  story  of  the  few  that  dared  to  lift 

Their  eyes  toward  that  unknown,  mystic  land 

That  seemed  to  lie  beyond  the  setting  sun. 

And,  with  a  sturdy  courage,  blazed  the  way 

With  unmarked  graves,  with  blood,  and  sweat,  and  tears, 

That  we,  their  children,  might  possess  in  peace 

This  rich  domain,  our  priceless  heritage. 


In  reading  the  history  of  the  world,  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  migrations  westward.  The  exodus  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  promise,  the  eruption  of  the 
hordes  of  the  north,  the  Goths,  the  Huns  and  the  Vandals,  who 
overran  the  Roman  Empire,  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
settlement  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  what  was  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve — Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri — and  what  was 
particularly  denominated  the  Southern  States,  the  migration  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  form  some  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  world's  history.  In  the  migration  to  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest  there  is  a  romance  of  enterprise,  endeavor,  patriotism, 
adventure  and  ambition  illustrating  the  genius  and  pluck  of  the 
American  people. 

Those  who  came  to  Oregon  as  pioneers  were  composed  of 
every  class  of  people,  almost  all  nationalities  and  religious  beliefs. 
They  came  from  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the  Eastern, 
Middle  Western  and  Southern  States ;  from  Virginia  and  Maryland ; 
from  the  Alleghenies,  from  the  blue  and  green  hills  and  vales  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  history  of  the  world  does  not  fur- 
nish anything  to  equal  the  dangers,  uncertainties  and  toil  which 
surrounded  the  early  pioneers  to  this  country,  except  the  landing 
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of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  those  who  settled 
in  the  pathless  wilds  of  what  was  in  early  days  termed  the  East- 
ern, Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  of  this  continent.  The 
migration  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
not  like  the  early  immigration  to  this  country.  They  traveled  but 
one-tenth  of  the  distance  the  pioneers  did.  It  took  40  years  to 
travel  the  distance.  Thy  were  undergoing  a  pilgrimage  in  oidcr 
that  they  might  be  capable  of  self-government  at  the  end  of  their 
journey.  It  was  a  state  of  evolution  with  them.  Our  pioneers 
were  capable  of  self-government,  intelligent,  self-reliant  men.  Had 
all  the  characteristics  and  qualifications  of  men  capable  of  forming 
the  best  kind  of  a  government.  The  Israelites  were  composed  of 
3,000,000  people  with  a  body  guard  of  600,000  to  furnish  prot.iction 
against  whomsoever  might  attack  them. 


The  migration  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  and  the  Huns,  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans  were  of  a  different  character 
from  that  of  the  settlement  of  this  country.  The  Normans,  it  is 
true,  brought  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  to  England,  and  Norman 
blood  and  customs  had  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  English  people. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Normans,  these  people  were  rude  and 
uncultured  barbarians.  They  were  all  warlike  and  fierce  races, 
who  carried  everything  before  them  by  the  prowess  of  their  arms. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  our  pioneers.  While  they  were 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  families,  they 
were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  peace.  They  came  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  it  and  building  homes.  Descended 
from  hardy  and  sturdy  races,  they  had  all  the  elements  that  make 
a  good  and  strong  government.  They  left  their  homes  and  cher- 
ished associations  of  childhood.  They  exchanged  the  happy  fire- 
side and  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  to  meet 
the  dangers  and  perils  of  the  wilderness.  They  were  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  which  prompted  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  land  upon 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  cavaliers  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Burghers  in  New  Amsterdam,  the  Quakers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Catholics  in  Maryland,  the  Huguenots  in  South  Caro- 
lina.    Nothing  is  truer  than 
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in  d-ra liner  ritli  r!'-'*  rior!?^-  ■:  *r:e  ^.-.mpany.  i.-?  -.v-il  ai  lending  i 
h'?lr>inflr  b^frd  V,  -'ip  ii,-<fir;r.»  immiqrants  -vh-)  scuarht  orotecdon  and 
^fffA  t"'-'  ■■ni  '.r  'A-rr  \"*z  '«*  ".'ar.c.M:ver.  -.vhere  Dr.  McLoughlin 
had  his  ii^-;i''I''!n^r*<'r-  He  iisri  a  hi^h  sense  -f  honor  and  his  in- 
t*»flfrity    rns    h'^yond    quesiion.      Frederick    V.    Holman.    the    vice- 
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president  of  our  Association,  has  given  due  credit  to  him  in  his  ex- 
cellent biography  of  Dr.  McLoughlin.  The  legislatures  of  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon  should  make  an  appropriation 
to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  commemorate  his  many  virtues. 
This  monument  should  be  built  at  the  public  expense  and  not  by 
individuals.  The  movement  made  recently  to  save  the  old  dwelling 
house  at  Oregon  City,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  McLoughlin 
and  in  which  he  resided  in  pioneer  days,  has  met  with  a  heartv 
response  from  the  people  of  this  State,  but  a  monument  of  suitable 
character  should  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  four  States  above 
referred  to.  Dr.  McLoughlin,  "After  a  sorrowful  experience  of 
man's  ingratitude  to  man,  died  an  honored  American  citizen  on 
September  3,  1857,  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  at  the  age  of  73  years." 


The  ^laim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  "Oregon 
Country"  was  based  on,  first,  our  claim  by  right  of  discovery; 
second,  early  settlements  in  the  Oregon  Country;  third,  the  Louis- 
iana i)urchasc  (contiguous  territory)  ;  fourth,  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  1819. 

The  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  Gray  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1792,  was  one  of  the 
real  and  just  bases  of  our  claim  to  the  "Oregon  Country."  It  was 
explored  from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of  this  river  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805.  A  settlement  by  Americans  was  begun  at  Oak  Point 
in  1809,  a  fur  trading  fort  was  built  by  Americans  on  Snake  River 
in  1810,  and  Astoria  was  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1811; 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1813  and  restored  to  the  Unite-i 
States  in  1818,  thereby  acknowledging  the  right  of  this  country  to 
this  territory.  By  agreement  between  England  and  America,  the 
49th  parallel  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  became  the  border 
line.  It  was  claimed  by  reason  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (1803) 
that  the  contiguous  territory  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819  we  became  the  owners  of  the 
"Oregon  Country,"  particularly  when  Spain  was  afterwards  limited 
on  the  north  to  54  degrees  and  40  minutes. 

From  1818  to  1828  by  treaty  the  United  States  and  England 
occupied  the  "Oregon  Country"  by  what  was  known  as  "joint  occu- 
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tcction  from  beasts  of  prey  such  as  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  etc. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  the  committee  re- 
ported, and  measures  were  taken  for  concerted  action  in  the  de- 
struction of  wild  and  destructive  animals,  and  following  this  action 
a  committee  of  12  was  appointed  to  "consider  measures  for  the 
civil  and  military  protection  of  this  colony."  The  question  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  or  England  came  up  in  this  meeting, 
but  its  discussion  was  stayed  for  the  time  being  until  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  12  should  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1843.  At  the  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of 
March  Dr.  I.  L.  Babcock,  Dr.  Elijah  White,  James  A.  O'Neil, 
Dr.  Robert  Newell,  Robert  Shortess,  Etienne  Lucier,  Joseph  A. 
Gervais,  T.  J.  Hubbard,  William  McRoy,  George  Gay,  Sidney  W. 
Smith  and  W.  H.  Gray  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  2d  day  of 
May,  1843,  at  Champoeg,  which  was  one  of  the  thriving  and  most 
important  points  of  the  "Willamette  Settlement"  of  that  day.  On 
the  2d  of  May  the  committee  of  12  reported  in  favor  of  a  provi- 
sional government,  and  the  organization  of  the  people  so  that  they 
would  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
provisional  government  should  owe  its  allegiance  to  this  Nation. 

*  *  * 

On  the  2d  day  of  May  the  settlers  met  in  mass  meeting,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon.  The  committee,  among  other  things,  reported  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  civil  and  political  organization  to  be  in  force 
until  the  United  States  should  establish  a  territorial  government. 
The  meeting  was  composed  of  about  an  equal  number  of  Ameri- 
cans and  persons  owing  their  allegiance  to  England.  George  W. 
LeBreton,  who  was  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  a  close  and  dis- 
criminating observer,  after  considerable  discussion  of  the  report, 
thought  the  Americans  were  in  the  majority  and  stated:  "We  can 
risk  it.  Let  us  divide  and  count."  Then  W.  H.  Gray  seconded 
the  motion  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  LeBreton.  It  was  then 
that  Joseph  L.  Meek,  the  famous  mountaineer,  trapper  and  hunter, 
cried  out  in  a  loud  and  ringing  voice:  "Who's  for  a  divide?"  and 
added:  "All  for  the  report  of  the  committee  and  an  organization 
follow  me."  Upon  a  count  of  the  persons  present  it  was  found 
that  52  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  the  report  and  50  in  opposition. 
Thus  was  organized  the  first  American  government  west  of  the 
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Rocky  irotmtains,  and  in  consequence  tfaereot  the  whole  **Qre^ii 
Country.'  consisting  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington.  Tiiahn 
and  parts  of  Montana,  and  Wyoming  were  saved  U)  the  United 
States,  and  each  one  of  them  has  been  added  to  the  bright  con- 
stellation of  stars  which  compose  om"  giorions  banner  and  signines 
that  they  have  become  a  part  of  otu"  great  cotmtry.  owing  allegiance 
ro  this  republic  and  proud  of  its  development  and  growth. 

The  names  of  the  52  who  voted  for  the  organization  of  the 
provisional  government  are  as  follows:  Dr.  Ira  L.  Babcock.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Will  son.  G.  W.  LeBreion,  W.  H.  Gray.  Joseph  L.  Meek, 
David  Hill,  Robert  Shortess,  Dr.  Robert  Neweil.  Reafaen  Lewis. 
Amos  Cook,  Caleb  WiUdns,  Hngh  Bums.  Francis  Fletcher.  Sidney 
Smith.  Alanson  Beers,  T.  J.  Hubbard,  James  CNeiL  Robert 
Mbore,  W.  P.  Doughty,  L.  H.  Judaon.  A.  T.  Smith.  J.  C  Bridges* 
Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  Rev.  David  T.<*5iTe.  John  Howard.  Wtlliam 
McCarty,  Charles  McKay.  Rev.  J.  S  Griffin.  George  Gay.  George 
W.  Ebberts,  Rev.  J.  L.  Parrish.  Rev.  Harvey  Carke.  Charles 
Campo,  Dr.  W.  J.  Bailey.  Allen  DaWe,  Joseph  Holman.  John  (^Ed- 
munds) PickemeL  Joseph  Gale,  Russell  Osbom.  David  Weston. 
William  Johnson,  Webley  Hauxhnrst,  William  Cannon.  Medorem 
Crawford.  John  L,  Morrison,  P.  M.  Armstrong,  Calvin  Tibbetts, 
J.  R.  Robb,  Solomon  Smith,  A.  E.  Wilson,  F.  X.  Matthien.  Etiennc 
Lucier. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  list  of  names  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Himes,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  honored  and  revered  friend,  Hon.  F.  X 

Matthieu. 

m  m  m 

The  adoption  of  the  provisional  government  by  the  pioneers  of 
the  'Oregon  Country'  on  May  2,  1843,  forms  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  pioneer  days.  To  commemorate  rHtu 
great  event,  a  miserable  and  insignificant  monument  has  been  erected 
at  Champoeg,  the  names  on  which  are  scarcely  discemihle.  and  can 
hardly  be  read.  Shame  on  this  great  State  that  it  has  not  made 
suitable  provision  to  perpetuate  die  memory  of  dns  important  mat- 
ter in  a  more  lastix^  and  permanent  manner.  The  act  which  was 
passed  by  the  Legalatnre  of  Oregon  at  its  session  in  1907,  appco- 
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priating  $2,500  to  build  an  auditorium  at  Champoeg  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  inclement  weather  when  the  anniversary  of  this 
event  was  being  commemorated,  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  of 
our  State,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  thoughtless 
young  member  (whose  name  should  be  known  and  handed  down 
to  posterity),  who  probably  never  heard  of  this  meeting  to  form 
a  provisional  government,  and  had  no  sympathy  or  interest  in  the 
pioneers,  made  a  motion  that  the  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  With  almost  a  unanimous  vote  this  mo- 
tion carried,  and  the  only  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  a  speech  or  lift  his  voice  against  this  motion  was  Rep- 
resentative L.  D.  Mahone,  of  Portland.  I  believe  that,  instead  of 
passing  so  many  acts  to  create  new  commissions  and  additional  of- 
fices at  extravagant  salaries  to  give  political  favorites  places,  a  few 
dollars  should  have  been  appropriated  in  the  interests  of  the  pio- 
neers of  this  State,  through  whose  efforts  the  '•  Oregon  Country"  was 
secured  to  our  people.  A  person  who  knew  anything  about  the 
early  struggles  of  the  pioneers  to  secure  the  *'Oregon  Country,"  or 
had  any  sympathy  with  the  pioneer  men  and  women,  would  never 
have  vetoed  this  act. 

One  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  great  meeting  is  with  us 
today  in  the  person  of  Hon.  F.  X.  Matthieu.  He  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  this  important  event.  Francis  Xavier  Matthieu  is  a  na- 
tive of  Terrebonne,  near  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  on 
April  t,  1818.  He  was  91  years  of  age  on  the  2d  of  last  April.  He 
was  one  of  the  patriots  who  took  part  in  the  Papineau  rebellion 
to  secure  the  equal  rights  of  the  Canadian  people.  He  escaped  to 
the  United  States  and  became  a  citizen  of  this  great  country.  Mr. 
Matthieu,  prior  to  coming  to  Oregon,  had  spent  the  previous  win- 
ter with  a  party  of  trappers  in  the  Black  Hills.  In  1842  he  set  out 
on  his  long  journey  for  Oregon,  where  he  arrived  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Butteville,  Marion  County, 
a  fertile  section  of  our  great  state.  The  priciples  of  liberty  im- 
planted in  his  soul,  and  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the 
Papineau  rebellion,  impelled  him  to  stand  by  the  Americans  in 
their  struggle  for  self-government  in  the  "Oregon  Coimtry,"  and 
when  Joseph  L.  Meek,  on  that  memorable  May  day,  requested  those 
in  favor  of  a  divide  to  follow  him,  our  venerable  friend  Matthieu 
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was  found  amonflr  the  12  persons  who  cast  their  lot  and  their  all 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Grand  old  man!  I  salute  you 
with  all  the  fer^-or  and  feeliniar  which  I  possess!  E  rejoice  today 
that  you  were  patriotic  enoujfh  to  lend  your  assistance  in  securiniy 
the  "Oregon  Country' to  our  people.  I  hope  and  trust  you  may  li\-e 
many  years,  and  that  you  may  retain  your  faculties  so  that  you 
can  enjoy  the  annual  celebration  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  your  life.  All  honor  to  you  I  I  speak  as  one  imbued  with 
all  the  reverence  it  is  possible  to  entertain  for  a  patriot  who  has 
nobly  done  his  duty  by  his  adopted  «:oimtr\-.  Your  life  and  your 
example  of  patriotism  will  inspire  'hose  of  a  youniyer  j^eneration 
so  to  live  rhat  ':)ur  conntr\'men  may  say  •n  -is  that  we  have  per- 
formed our  rrust  of  American  citizenship  in  a  manner  to  commend 
our  conduct  to  all  ri  ?h  t- thin  kin  j?  men  and  ^vr.men.  As  Giarles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  the  sole  surv'ivnr  tor  many  y»^ars  of  the  signers  of 
the  immortal  Declaration  ni  Independence,  was  regarded  by  the 
people  of  the  East,  where  he  lived,  so  've  entertain  the  highest 
feeling  for  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen.  F.  X.  Matthieu.  As 
he  sits  here  today,  what  thoughts  must  occur  to  him  as  he  casts  his 
mind  back  to  the  >econd  day  of  May.  lS4o.  He  is  the  only  one  left 
of  that  notable  as.sembly  which  formed  a  government  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  time  that  will  go  down  in  histor>-  as  one  of  the  most 
important  events  liiat  has  been  rhe  fortune  '>f  man  :o  participate 
in.  Not  a  comrade  or  associate  oi  rhat  'iay  left.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  he  has  been  able  to  witness  rhe  development  and  progress  of 
the  country  which  he  contributed  so  much  to  -secure  as  American 
territory.  The  men  who  participated  in  :his  May  meeting  in  1843 
did  not  fully  realize  what  it  meant  :o  rhe  L'nited  States.  Mr. 
Matthieu,  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  you  have  been  permitted 
to  witness  the  wonderful  triumphs  of  <nir  country  in  every  section 
of  it.  and  r»ar:iciilarly  •^he  great  State  oi  Oregon.  [  wish  I  were 
able  to  speak  *ii  y--aiv  great  ser^'ice  to  rhis  State  and  Nation  in  the 

way  that   it   deser.es. 

jt  »  V 

This  mo.^riiMr  !ie!'i  in  .XEay.  1^4:;.  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  cnn-titution  ro  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  Cham- 
poeg  July  :,.  r^4:}.  On  July  5  the  people  again  assembled. 
The   civil   officers   elected  at  the   ^[ay  meetini?  were   sworn  in. 
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I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  recital  of  the  different  officers 
who  occupied  places  of  trust  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  provisional  government 
lasted  from  May  2,  1843,  until  August  14,  1848.  when  the 
territorial  government  was  extended  over  the  people.  From 
August  14,  1848,  to  February  14,  1859,  Oregon  remfained  a 
territory,  at  which  latter  date  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  The  organization  of  the  provisional  government 
in  1843,  in  my  opinion,  gave  additional  impetus  to  the  friends 
of  the  "Oregon  Country,"  who  were  desirous  of  securing  it  to 
the  United  States,  and  also  by  reason  thereof  the  United 
States  ac(|uircd  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  the  ceding 
by  Mexico  in  1848  of  the  large  extent  of  territory  composing 
the  States  and  Territories  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona 
and    New    Mexico. 

You  will  remember  how  the  "Oregon  Question"  became  an 
important  one  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1844.  The  cry 
of  "54-40  or  Fight,"  was  the  rallying  one  of  this  election  which 
elected  James  K.  Polk.  It  would  have  been  thought  that  the 
demand  would  have  been  made  for  the  boundary  line  to  be 
established  at  that  point,  but  no  sooner  had  President  Polk 
been  inaugurated  than  it  was  advocated  by  him  to  fix  the  dis- 
puted line  at  49  degrees,  claiming  that  his  predecessors  in 
office  had  embarrassed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
not  make  any  other  claim.  It  is  aggravating  to  think  how 
little  the  early  pioneers  were  assisted  by  this  government,  and 
how  few  public  men  favored  the  acquisition  of  the  "Oregon 
Country."  Senator  Benton,  with  a  prophetic  vision,  in  a  public 
address  at  St.  Louis,  October  19,  1844,  said:  "I  say  the  man 
is  alive,  full  grown  and  listening  to  what  I  say  (without  be- 
lieving it,  perhaps)  who  will  yet  see  the  Asiatic  commerce 
traversing  the  North  Pacific  Ocean — entering  the  Oregon 
river,  climbing  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,, 
issuing  from  its  gorges  and  spreading  its  fertilizing  streams 
over  our  wide-extended  Union!  .The  steamboat  and  the  steam 
car  have  not  exhausted  all  their  wonders.  They  have  not  yet 
found  their  amplest  and  most  appropriate  theaters — the  tran- 
quil surface  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  vast  inclined 
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plains  which  spread  cast  and  west  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  magic  boat  and  the  flying  car  are  not  yet 
seen  upon  this  ocean  and  upon  this  plain,  but  they  will  be 
seen  there,  and  St.  Louis  is  yet  to  find  herself  as  near  Canton 
as  she  is  now  to  London,  with  a  better  and  a  safer  route  by 
land  and  sea  to  China  and  Japan  than  she  now  has  to  France 
and    Great    Britain." 


This  year  is  the  golden  jubilee  of  our  admission  into  the 
circle  of  the  bright  galaxy  of  States  of  this  Union. 

This  day,  this  hour,  yes.  this  minute  is  a  golden  one  of 
remembrance.  It  is  an  occasion  when  every  one  of  us  should 
bear  in  grateful  recognition  the  men  who  through  their  efforts 
caused  the  Government  of  this  country  to  wake  up  to  the 
idea  and  thought  that  this  great  empire  known  as  the  "Oregon 
Country"  should  be  added  to  our  possessions.  Memories  which 
were  dear  to  the  pioneers  of  their  homes  from  whence  they 
came  that  were  protected  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  prompted 
them  to  be  active  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  "Oregon  Coun- 
try" to  the  United  States  Government  and  the  outgrowth  of 
this  was  the  provisional  government.  Believing  in  liberty  in 
its  purest  and  best  sense,  they  were  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. The  divine  gift  of  freedom  was  cherished  by  them 
with  an  intensity  that  time  and  distance  from  the  capital  of 
the  nation  could  not  lessen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
National  Government  was  so  tardy  in  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  "Oregon  Country"  and  extending  its  protection  over 
them.  The  people  of  this  section  knew  and  realized  to  its 
fullest  extent  that  the  Republic  of  the  W'est  was  the  most 
beneficent  government  ever  established,  and  longed  for  its 
protection.  These  men,  by  the  organization  of  the  provisional 
government  in  1S43,  made  it  possible  to  secure  the  vast 
extent  of  country  which  was  acknowledged  as  our  right  by 
the  treaty  of  the  l.'>th  of  June,  1><46.  The  victory  obtained 
by  the  "embattled  farmers"  at  Saratoga,  and  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  are  no  greater  events  than  the 
peaceful    victory   obtained   by   our   people    in    the    treaty   which 
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secured  the  "Oregon  Country"  to  this  nation,  principally  by  the 
individual  efforts  of  our  pioneers  through  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment.    "Peace    hath   its   victories    as   well   as   war/' 

As  time  goes  on  and  our  population  increases  and  we  are 
further  removed  from  the  great  event  of  the  2d  of  May,  1843, 
the  celebration  of  this  day  will  be  with  an  eclat,  pomp  and 
circumstance  not  realized  by  our  people  at  this  time.  What 
Plymouth  Rock  in  Massachusetts,  Jamestown  in  Virginia  and 
the  landing  at  St.  Mary's  in  Maryland  are  to  the  people  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  the  action  of  the  grand  old  pio- 
neers of  '43  in  inaugurating  a  civil  government  for  their  pro- 
tection and  in  obedience  to  their  loyalty  to  the  greatest  gov- 
ernment that  has  ever  been  instituted  among,  men,  will  be 
commemorated  with  more  display  than  it  is  possible  for  me 
to    describe. 

A  great  empire  of  territory  was  added  to  the  United 
States  through  the  endeavors  of  the  pioneers  of  1843,  assisted 
by  the  subsequent  immigration  of  pioneers.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  who  have  come  to  Oregon  since  the  pioneer 
period  did  not  participate  in  the  early  history  of  Oregon,  but 
have  contributed  their  share  in  making  the  grand  State  which 
we  have.  However,  the  pioneers  are  entitled  to  the  glory 
which  has  made  our  progress  as  a  State  possible.  The  gentle 
breezes  with  lingering  caress  kiss  the  folds  of  no  banner 
that  can  compare  in  beauty  with  the  flag  of  this  nation.  It 
waves  over  us  as  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  finally  took  upon  itself  through  the  efforts  of  the 
pioneers  and  particularly  the  pioneers  of  1843,  to  save  the 
Oregon  country  to  the  domain  of  this  Republic.  Grand  old 
flag!  Our  loyalty  and  intense  patriotism  go  out  to  thee.  Its 
destiny  is  linked  with  the  greatness  of  our  country,  and  it 
has  no  more  loyal  defenders  than  the  pioneers  of  Oregon, 
and    their    descendants. 


This  being  the  50th  year  of  our  admission  into  the  Union, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention,  and    at   least    of   three    of   its    survivors. 
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The  constitutional  convention  consisted  of  60  members 
chosen  by  the  people  at  a  general  election  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June,  1857.  The  convention  met  on  the  third  Monday 
of  August,  1857,  and  adjourned  on  the  18th  of  September 
On  the  second  Monday  of  November,  1857,  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  admitting  Oregon  into  the  Union  was  approved 
February  14,  1859.  This  is  the  date  the  constitution  went 
into  effect.  We  have  lived  and  prospered  under  this  consti- 
tution. There  have  been  some  amendments,  but  it  has  in  the 
main  been  kept  intact,  until  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  The  constitution  makers  of  1857  were  men  actuated 
by  the  best  of  motives  and  intent  on  preparing  a  constitution 
providing  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State. 
The  sole  survivors  of  the  constitutional  convention  are  Judge 
George  H.  Williams,  ex-United  States  Senator  L.  F.  Grover 
and  Captain  William  H.  Packwood.  In  an  address  of  this 
character,  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  in  a  general  way  to 
these  gentlemen.  Judge  George  H.  Williams  is  a  noted 
pioneer,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1853.  President  Pierce  ap- 
pointed him  Chief  Justice  of  Oregon.  He  held  this  position 
and  lived  at  Salem  until  1858,  when  he  resigned  and  removed 
to  Portland,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  ever  sirice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  from  Marion  County. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  After 
his  term  of  United  States  Senator  expired,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commissioners  to  settle  the 
Alabama  and  other  claims  against  England.  In  December, 
1871,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  certain  public 
men,  prompted  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Williams'  name  for 
this  position.  He  has  been  greatly  honored  by  his  country- 
men. The  confidence  which  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Presi- 
dent Grant  reposed  in  him  has  been  merited.  Judge  Williams 
was  87  years  of  age  on  the  26th  of  last  March.  He  is  still 
active  for  one  of  his  years,  and   enjoys  life  in  a  manner  that 
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indicates  he  is  much  younger  in  years  than  I  have  mentioned. 
We  respect  Judge  Williams  for  his  useful  and  honorable  life, 
and  regret  very  much  that  the  sands  of  time  in  his  hour-glass 
are  fading  away  and  in  a  few  years,  at  best,  he  shall  have 
passed  off  the  stage  of  action. 

(Since  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Judge  Williams  has 
passed  away  from  this  life.  His  merits  and  good  qualities 
were  given  fitting  testimonials  by  all  classes  of  our  people. 
Few  public   men  were  loved   and   respected   as   he   was.) 

:¥  *  * 

Among  the  members  of  the  bar  who  occupied  a  promi- 
nent and  important  place  in  the  history  of  Oregon,  none  ex- 
celled in  legal  acquirements  and  the  qualities  of  the  courteous 
gentleman,  Hon.  L.  F.  Grover.  The  history  or  the  State 
contains  no  brighter  name  than  that  of  the  ex-United  States 
Senator.  Educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  he  came  to  this 
State  at  a  time  when  Oregon  was  undergoing  a  transition 
from  that  of  a  wilderness  to  that  of  a  more  advanced  state 
of  civilization.  He  was  well  equipped  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon. 

Arriving  at  Salem  in  1851,  he  immediately  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  occupied  many  places  of 
trust,  and  in  particular  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  for  Marion  County.  He  was  selected  as  the  first 
Representative  in  Congress  under  the  constitution.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  in  1874  he  was 
re-elected.  In  September,  1876,  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State  was  honorable  and  straightforward,  and  showed 
him  to  be  a  manly  man  and  devoted "  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  was  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  who  came  to 
Oregon  at  an  early  date.  Your  speaker  on  this  occasion 
knew  of  many  charitable  acts  on  his  part  that  the  people 
in  general  were  not  cognizant  of,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  Senator  Grover  as  his  merits  justify 
and   pay   this   slight   tribute   of   respect   to    his   many   virtues. 
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large  mining  enterprises  in  Baker  City.  He  is  among  the 
best  known  and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Baker 
County.  He  was  the  first  County  School  Superintendent  of 
this  county.  For  nearly  all  of  the  data  concerning  Captain 
Packwood    I    am    indebted    to    Mr.    Himes,     Secretary    of    our 

Association. 

*  ♦  * 

The  early  pioneers  who  settled  Oregon  were  bright,  in- 
telligent and  energetic  men  and  women.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  early  immigra- 
tion seemed  to  attract  men  of  keen  intellect,  who  were  well 
fitted  to  fill  any  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  No  State 
in  the  Union  could  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  able  men, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  Oregon.  Many  of  them 
have  occupied  positions  of  trust  in  not  only  this  State,  but 
in  the  Nation.  This  being  so,  newspapers  conducted  with 
marked  ability  were  established  in  pioneer  days  that  have 
continued  in  existence  up  to  the  present  time.  While  I 
cannot  speak  of  all  the  pioneer  printers  and  editors  that 
took  part  in  molding  public  opinion  in  these  times,  yet  I 
shall  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  them.  M.  G.  Foisy,  a 
pioneer  printer,  came  here  in  1844  and  lived  near  Gervais, 
in  Marion  County,  many  years.  He  set  up  the  copy  of 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Nez  Perces 
language,  prepared  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  and  wife  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman.  In  1838  what  was  known  as 
t^he  Mission  Press,  a  small,  old-fashioned  Ramage  hand 
press,  the  missionaries  of  the  American  board  at  Honolulu 
gave  to  the  Oregon  mission  at  Lapwai,  on  which  was  printed 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  referred  to.  This 
was  the  first  printing  press  ever  used  in  Oregon.  The  Ore- 
gon Spectator  was  issued  on  February  5,  1846.  The  editor 
was  W.  G.  T'Vault,  a  pioneer  of  1845.  In  1848  George  L. 
Curry  established  the  Free  Press.  On  the  fourth  of  De- 
cember, 1850,  the  Oregonian  was  established  by  Thomas  J. 
Dryer.  He  remained  as  editor  and  proprietor  until  1860, 
when  the  paper  was  turned  over  to  Henry  L.  Pittock,  who 
has   been    connected   with    it   ev6'r   since.      The    successful    ca:-' 
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T^.ftr  -it  :h«»  Or^^OTiian  ia  ine  in  a  larspe  meaaurc  -lo  tke  liosc 
attention  <n*i  '■)««? in e^is  methods  tdopted  by  Mr.  Prttocic  Zix 
1^6;'  Han/ey  '/V.  Scott,  \  oionccr  if  1^52,  'iccarae  issociatcd 
-vith  >fr  Pittock  in  lonrinrtin^  this  paper  and  lissuxned  tiH- 
•:ori;i!  tontrol  ')f  ir.  'Jnrier  Mr.  Scott,  is  editor-txi-^hief. 
*he  Ore^oni;in  '.las  rilcen  t  :r;inriin^  -jf  vide  ind  important 
influenct^  Mr  ^ocrt  .^  ^till  Tonnected  virh  ihe  paper  md. 
hi^  -tron^  oer^orality  ind  hii^h  :haracter  ,ire  recoafnized 
Sy    :iil. 

i'n  :^-'I  :he  Ore^n  Stare^jman  vaa  started  ly  Asakci 
.^j«h.  jrho  vas  *  practical  pnnter.  ind  i  pioneer  jf  1S50. 
Mr.  r>»ish.  vhen  editor  and  ptiblLsher  of  :he  Oregon  States- 
nfian.  v-<s  nored  :or  liis  ability  and  keen  vit.  He  lonaf  dncs 
retir-^d  from  :he  joamalwtic  rield  \nti  ;-.ia  been  a  banker  rnany 
year-^  Aithoai^h  -vealth  and  intfiicnce  '.lare  :r,mc  :o  'linu  ie 
doe«i'  not  forflfct  the  rime  -vhen  !ie  vrw  a  typo  in  a  printing 
ofrre.  and  in  the  occasion  of  the  ftincrai  jf  a  printer  in 
S^i^m  "i  :>-v  --f^ar^  aqf'o  attended  thi?  rtineral  a5  one  of  the 
printers  in  tompany  virh  yonr  -peaker  in  this  occasion.  The 
is  ti-r,  -,  pr'trti.Ttl  prinrer.  Mr.  ."^iish  -eported  the  proceed.- 
inflr?.  -if  t'-e  ton^Htafional  tonvention  for  the  Statesman.  The 
.VrafTis  .v^=  -tared  :n  April,  :.S55.  by  W.  IL  Adams,  a  pioBcer  of 
:.«*4«.  and  'I  -r^-^n  if  tonsiderable  abiiit:/.  His  paliticai  meio- 
dr^m^.  *  Br^rke-peare. "  -vas  one  of  the  keen  sarcastic  literary 
contribution  =1  of  pioneer  days.  James  O'Meara.  -ivba  was 
one  of  'he  ear!y  pioneers  in  Oregon,  started  a  mnnher  oi 
^itp^.r^  of  -his  itate.  He  was  a  newspaper  man  it  marked 
arhflity   ^nd    i    rormidabFc   antag^onist    in   newspaper   work. 

.Samtiel  .\  Clarke,  a  pioneer  of  1350,  was  one  of  the  pnii:-^ 
cipal  fo»jnder5  of  the  Willamette  Farmer.  Mr.  Clarke  be- 
came otfite  distin^TJTshed  as  an  editor  and  correspondent  at 
the  different  papers  it  the  loantry.  He  is  an  invalid  it  tiic 
pft*sent  time,  havinif  passed  into  his  ^3d  year.  ^  Since  the  dtfiw^ 
«fry  '"if  this  ^ddr^^^,  Mr.  Clarke  has  passed  away,  monnied 
by  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  His  memory  i& 
cherished   by   those   who   knew   him.) 
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Delazon  Smith,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  who  occupied  such  a 
prominent  position  in  Oregon's  early  history,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Albany  Democrat,  published  at  Albany,  Or.,  which  is 
issued    at    the    present    time. 

D.  W.  Craig,  a  pioneer  of  1853,  was  connected  with  the 
Spectator  and  Argus,  as  well  as  being  associated  with  Samuel 
A.  Clarke  in  publishing  the  Willamette  Farmer.  Mr.  Craig 
resides  one  and  oiic-half  miles  southeast  of  Salem.  He  is 
a  walking  encyclopedia  of  facts  and  figures.  He  lives  the 
"simple  life"  in  every  respect.  It  is  an  interesting  event 
for  one  to  visit  him  at  his  home  and  see  him  surrounded  by 
his  books,  classical  -literature  prevailing; — works  of  the  old 
masters.  One  work,  printed  in  1482,  was  of  special  interest 
to    me. 

The  Oregon  State  Journal,  established  by  H.  R.  Kincaid, 
a  pioneer  of  1853,  was  conducted  by  him  at  Eugene  until  a 
short  time  ago.  Mr.  Kincaid  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  a  person  of  affairs  since  arriving  at 
manhood. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  started 
the  New  Northwest  in  187J.  This  paper  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  ef]ual  rights  to  women  with  men  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Mrs.  Duniway's  life  has  been  devoted  to 
this  cause.  She  is  still  active  in  her  work  and  is  an  enter- 
taining and   interesting  speaker  at   pioneer   meetings. 


Rev.  John  Flinn,  our  chaplain  on  this  occasion,  is  a  pio- 
neer of  1850.  As  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  he  has  been  one  of  its  chief  pillars  in  this  state,  al- 
ways zealous  in  his  church  work.  He  is  now  in  his  92d 
year  and  has  been  favored  in  being  permitted  to  live  to  this 
age  and  retain  his  faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree,  a  privi- 
lege that  is  left  to  few  persons  at  his  time  of  life.  When 
he  shall  have  passed  away  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived  so  long  for  his  worth  and 
sincerity    of    purpose. 
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We  have  with  us  today  Hon.  John  Minto,  who  was  born 
at  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne,  England,  within  sight  of  Old  Sco- 
tia's Hills.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  quite  a 
young  man  and  was  a  member  of  a  party  of  immigrants 
coming  to  Oregon  in  1844.  Notwithstanding  his  lack  of 
educational  facilities  in  his  youth,  he  has,  through  individual 
effort  and  study,  become  one  of  the  most  noted  individuals 
of  the  pioneer  time.  His  literary  contributions  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate 
that  he  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  love 
and  knowledge  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns  are  well-known 
to  his  many  friends.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  how  the 
coal  miner  of  Northumberland,  whose  youthful  days  were 
spent  in  this  occupation,  has,  by  reason  of  his  efforts  and 
opportunities  in  this  land,  occupied  the  many  places  of  dis- 
tinction that  his  fellow  citizens  have  conferred  upon   him. 

Captain  Thomas  Mountain,  a  pioneer  of  1841,  who  left  Ore- 
gon for  the  East  soon  after  his  arrival  here  and  participated 
in  the  Mexican  War,  is  present  today.  He  was  with  Captain 
Duncan  at  Palo  Alto.  His  bravery  and  courage  were  dem- 
onstrated on  this  sanguinary  field  of  battle.  He  is  an  old 
resident  of  Portland,  and  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  very 
small  place  to  its  metropolitan  appearance.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  the  high  state  of  civi- 
lization which  the  people  of  Oregon  have  at  the  present  time. 

}¥  *  * 

Abraham  Lincoln,  our  martyred  President,  as  you  will  re- 
member, was  offered  the  Governorship  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  a  position  which  he  declined.  If  he  had  accepted 
this  ofBce,  his  field  of  labor  would  have  been  limited  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  the  East,  and  the  difficulties  of 
reaching  here.  He  would  have  been  isolated  and  not  in 
touch  with  the  people  in  the  populous  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, and  certainly  could  not  have  occupied  the  important 
place  which  he  had  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  if  he  had 
come  to  Oregon  and  remained.  It  would  seem  at  times  as 
if  destiny  marked  out  for  us  the  course  which  we  should 
pursue,    and    we    follow    it    with    little    thought    that    it    has 
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been  predestined  that  wc  should  do  so.  The  fact  that 
President  Lincoln  refused  to  accept  the  Governorship  of 
Oregon,  is  one  of  those  events  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  all-powerful,  unseen  influence  moves  us  to  do  or  not  to 
do  things  which,  in  the  future,  may  make  or  mar  us  in  the 
course  of  our  lives. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  many  pioneer  men  and 
women  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Oregon.  I  would  like  to  speak  in  detail  of  Senator  Nesmith, 
Senator  B.  F.  Harding,  Colonel  John  C.  Bell,  Joseph  S. 
Smith,  Asa  A.  and  David  McCully.  John  H.  and  L  R.  Moores, 
Ralph  Geer,  Dr.  A.  N.  Belt,  T.  W.  Davenport,  Ed- 
ward Hirsch,  Richard  Dearborn,  John  Q.  Wilson, 
Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  C.  B.  and  A.  N.  Moores,  John  F. 
Miller,  the  Sellwoods,  Judge  J.  A.  Stratton,  P.  L.  Willis, 
the  Durbins,  Daniel,  William  and  John  B.  Waldo,  John  A. 
Hunt,  George  S.  Downing,  S.  T.  Church.  D.  R.  Murphy,  J.  J. 
Murphy,  the  Cones  of  Butteville  and  other  pioneers  whom  I 
personally  knew  in  my  boyhood  days  at  Salem,  but  I  cannot 
do  so.  Time  forbids.  Their  acts  and  their  lives  are  well 
known  to  the  old  pioneers,  and  any  statement  I  might  make 
concerning  them  would  not  alter  your  high  estimate  of  them. 


As  the  mothers  of  men  have  in  the  past  borne  more  than 
their  share  of  the  trials  in  the  advancement  of  the  world, 
so  the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs  which  exists  today. 
I  would  like  to  mention  each  one  of  them  and  give  the  meed 
of  praise  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so.  It  was  the  women  who  attended  those  who 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  were  unable  to  do  their  part. 
It  was  the  pioneer  women  who  waited  in  vain  for  the  home- 
coming of  those  who  had  been  ambushed  and  killed  in  bat- 
tle by  the  Indians.  It  fell  to  their  lot  to  keep  the  lone 
night  watch,  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying  and  stand  watch 
and  ward  over  the  homes  that  the  men  were  compelled  to 
leave   in  their  warfare  with   the   Indians. 
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their  merits,  we  but  pay  them  a  slight  token  of  respect  and 
reverence   for   the  many   sacrifices   made   for  us. 

Hi  *  * 

One   of   our   Oregon   pioneer  poets,  Joaquin   Miller,   in  his 
poem,  "Mothers  of  Men,"  has  paid  them  this  graceful  tribute: 

The  bravest  battle   that  ever  was   fought. 
Shall    r    tell    you   where   and    when? 

On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it  not, 
'Twas   fought    by   the   mothers   of  men. 

Nay,   not   with   cannon   or   battle   shot, 

With    sword    or   noble   pen; 
Nay,    not    with    ehxiuont    word    or    thought 

From    the   mouths   of    wonderful    men. 

Hut   deep    in    the   wallcd-up    woman's   heart — 

Of    woman    that    would    not   yield. 
Hut    bravely,    silently   bore   her   part, 

l.ol    there    is    the    battlefield. 

No   marshalling   troop,   no   bivouac    song,         • 

Nr)  banner  to  gloam   and  wave! 
But.    ohl    these    battles!    they   last   so   long, 

F'rom   babyhood   to   the   grave. 


The  days  of  the  trail  and  the  footlog,  the  slow  and  tedious 
travel  by  pack-trains  and  ox-teams  are  of  the  past.  The 
pony  express,  buckboard  and  stage  coach  have  given  way  to 
the  more  comfortable  and  rapid  travel  of  the  railway  and 
electric  cars.  luTtile  and  cultivated  fields,  rich  in  their  pro- 
duction, handsome  dwelling  houses  are  your  lot  and  good 
fortune  to  possess.  lulucational  privileges  reach  or  may 
reach  every  home.  The  prospects  of  success  for  the  future 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  have  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Oregon  what  is  distinctively  an  American  civilization, 
composed  of  the  best  blood  of  European  nations  and  their 
descendants,  surrounded  by  environment  that  brings  out  the 
highest  qualities  of  manhood.  We  have  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  the  achievements  attained  by  our  people,  and  the  progress 
made   in   the   principles   of   self-government. 
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To    w*»rri    hem    r.-m     iir    i^*r?    Time  tiU    -is   : easciess  conrse. 
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DIARY  OF  MR.  DAVIS.  1852. 

(Mr.  Darlt  wm  born  In  (inugu  County  Ohio,  Janwry  14.  182S.  of  Enrllsb.  Welsh  and  Oer- 
■UM  tnemry.  In  IMS  (m  ri«ov«d  to  Michigan,  rrmalning  on«  yoar.  He  had  bis  flrtt  ride  behind  a 
loconotiire  that  rear.  He  murtwd  to  Ohio  in  1149.  and  in  18)0  retnoved  to  Illinois.  settUnr  In  the 
rldnitjr  of  Lecltport.  In  1IS2  be  cnifsrd  the  plains  to  Oregon.  Becoming  diiMtisfled  with  this 
eoi»trr«  be  rcturMd  to  Iowa  in  1I55|  was  married  to  Imilr  fJeorge  on  March  8. 18S7i  lived  in 
Iowa  twelve  rears,  and  then  removed  to  Kansas,  and  In  1880  came  back  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  the 
'Forks  of  the  8antlam,*'  Unn  Cmintr.  wbrre  he  ripects  to  remain  until  the  end.  His  present  post- 
oflee  is  TboaMS.-'OIORCJI  H.  MIMM.  Becreury  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

1851 — IjH'KifyuT,  Irx.,  TuKSiJAY,  DfCCRMnsK  1. — Paid  for  shirt  mak- 
ing, $1.75;  prciicnt  to  bcKK«ir  women,  25  cents.    Warm  and  pleasant. 

WEDNK.HiJAy,  Drcrmiikk  2,— Warm  rain;  turned  cold  and  snowy. 
Ground  ax.  (Jrain  trade  dnll.  No  boats  passing.  Paid  for  Har- 
per's Maga/.inc,  25  centM.     ThiMtlc  arrived. 

TiruK.SDAV,  Dkckmiikk  .'i,— Thistle  laid  up,  also  Little  Giant. 
Corsair  arrived.     Hoats  pasning.     Cut  two  trees. 

Friday,  Dkckmiikk  4,-  Weather  warm.     Been  unloading  Corsair. 

St.  Lawrence  tied  up. 

Sati;w>av,  I^kckmiikk  .'». — Weather  warm.  G.  B.  Martin  gone  to 
Chicago.  Corsair  laid  up.  Weighed  six  fire  grates  for  Goold,  285 
pounds.    Tell  M.  to  buy  oats  at  15  cents.    Read  President's  message. 

Sunday,  Drckmdkk  0. — Weather  warm;  south  wind;  trade  dull; 
Singer's  house  caught  fire.  Warm  rain.  Wake  at  Uafertie's.  Bor- 
rowed from  I.   Hell,  $1.00. 

Monday,  Dkckmmkk  7. — Wind  south,  warm  rain;  been  to  M.  E. 
Church;  been  to  G.  Searls;  returned  in  a  severe  storm.  Catholic 
funeral.    Paid  for  apples,  0  cents. 

Tuesday,  December  8. — Weather  pleasant,  west  wind.  Bought 
wallet.  Received  from  Charles  Castings.  $1.50.  Received  from 
Dillman  &  Sons,  $H.OO.  D.  R.  Holt  passed.  Paid  L  Bell,  $1.00. 
R.  Casson  moved  out  boat.  Paid  postage  on  Republican,  2  cents 
Weighed  two  fire  grates  for  Goold,  45  and  4G  pounds. 

Wednesday,  December  9. — Weather  cold,  some  ice;  writing  let- 
ter to  R.  &  M.     Martin  returned  to  Chicago. 

Thursday,  December  10. — Paid  for  apples,  5  cents. 

Friday,  Decfmber  11. — Cold  weather,  southwest  wind.  Drawing 
water  in  basin.  Been  to  Filkins  for  hay.  Calkins  commenced 
school. 


» 


\¥^  OffrTZiy    TVysr£ESL    A55CO.TT Cy 

\»rr:Y^<r     Zjirzxxi    'j1 — ZrJA    yr*r^.    -w^d     —=— s=:^     -s-t 


^'r5'3-/.    .j^JH^rsEt   :: — ^v/i  ire   tJ»r   :'r»r  m^irL   -wrz^   ^ar' 


^:r  'fra  v-ri  -,f  Vi'   5.  If  j*n.  $1-2.* :  yT,  -c  rr-  r:sz.»  a=ii  r»o  jair 

r>ri»r,  L^^-icSES   :•  — Vi'*ad>tr  -rirzu^r.  pLi-s-i-ir:.     3c^3?!:r  a?- 
^r<^-  i?:ri  ::-:-:*    ::  '^*-:-:-t      ?*:/:  r»^af~^  t*;*:  irrf  h-^c:  =an£c=rcf=e£ 

.^*T';ir.>,r,  I>5-'ZiC2£5  17 — '.V%t5>^  nfrd   •''-r^Tr-sc  Tr=d:  sense 


T';K.»iAy,  iJzrjLi€2£k  22. — Paid  Mr?.  Ccria.  for  -wzsrrrz-  63  cests. 
Pa:^  'iirr..  f':r  if.  i  T..  2-5  c.*r.t5.     Weather  cole,  scrthwest 


V/fi^nz-tCAY,  IAaLMBE2  23 — Co!d  a::^  pl-asant:  trade  Tcry  dnil; 

THva^uAY,  DirxMBEZ  24. — 'iVarm  sotith  wisd:  taken  some  cora. 
Okpttal  partly  burned     Bo"ght  raisins  from  Katifmai:.  10  cents. 
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Friday^  December  25. — WIeather  mild;  east  wind;  soft  snow. 
Christinas  Thursday.     Shooting  match  in  town. 

Saturday,  December  26. — Weather  mild  and  pleasant;  made 
stall  floor.     Paid  chemical  lecture,  $1.00. 

Sunday',  December  27.>-S()uth  wind  and  sleet.  Paid  Baldy 
Panorama,  75  cents.     Been  chemical  lecture. 

Monday,  December  28.— ^Warm  south  wind;  rain;  been  to 
Searle's;  been  Codding's  Church;  rain  over  night  and  during  the 
day,  with  constant  thawing. 

Tuesday,  December  20. — Warm  and  pleasant,  still  thawing; 
Canal  basin  full  of  water.  Talking  of  going  to  California;  advance 
on  washing,  $1.00;   business   lively. 

Wednesday,  December  .'JO. — Rain  over  night;  west  wind;  freez- 
ing; fixed  smokehouse;  smoked  some  beef. 

December  .'U. — Weather  mild,  northwest  wind.    Ball  at  Morris's. 

1852 — Thursday,  January  1. — Weather  mild,  cloudy;  paid  Tele- 
graph carrier,  10  cents;  ball  at  Brook's;  taken  first  shelled  corn; 
boys  having  great  times  at  skating. 

Friday,  January  2. — ^Wfeather  colder. 

Saturday,  January  3. — East  wind,  pleasant.  Built  partition. 
Paid  Telegraph  postage,  13  cents;  been  chemical  lecture;  sent 
Telegraph  home. 

Sunday,  January  4. — Wind  south  and  snow.  Been  M.  E. 
Church;  been  Frank  Searle's;  been  to  Codding's  Chuich;  scrubbed 
all  over. 

Monday,  January  5. — Snowed  over  night — shoe  deep;  northeast 
wind;  weather  mild;  getting  colder;  trade  very  dull;  having  the 
blues.  Damp  snow  falling  during  day  and  evening.  Spent  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Griswold's. 

Tuesday,  January  6. — Cold  northwest  wind;  business  lively. 
Wednesday,  January  7. — Weather  mild,  wind  southwest.     Been 
Mosier's  singing. 

Thursday,  January  8. — South  wind  and  sleet;  party  at  Mar- 
tin's; been  S.   Society  at  Bush's;  good  sleighing. 
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Friday,  January  0. — Weather  mild;  northwest  wind;  paid  ap- 
ples, 6  cents;  great  sleigh  riding. 

Saturday,  January  10. — Weather  mild;  northwest  wind;  quite 
a  snow  storm,  and  good  sleighing;  business  lively;  been  chemical 
Tecttire. 

Sunday,  January  11. — Snowed  over  night;  very  cold;  wind 
northwest;  had  a  jumper  ride  with  old  maid. 

Monday,  January  12. — Very  cold  and  clear;  received  letter  from 
home. 

Tuesday,  January  13. — Strong  cold  <?outhwest  wind;  weighed 
Barley  for  Pediments:  nothing  doing  for  cold  weather;  paid  for 
nuts,  ;■>  cents. 

Wednesday,  January  14. — Weather  mild:  southwest  wind;  snow; 
I  nm  27  years  old ;  am  poor  and  ignorant ;  been  singing  at  Wick's. 

Tptursday,  Jant:arv  ir>. — Snowed  over  night  six  inches;  damp, 
mild  weather:  paid  for  apples,  6  cents;  paid  for  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, 25  cents;  been  S.  Society,  H.  Mosier's ;  written  to  Simmons. 

Friday,  January  16, — Weather  cold;  west  wind;  great  rush  of 
grain ;  Warren  brought  stove  back ;  received  a  letter  from  R.  Davis. 

Saturday,  January  17. — Cold  weather;  northwest  wind;  lots  of 
grain  coming;  been  chemical  lecture;  bought  apples,  2  cents. 

Sunday,  January  18. — V'er>'  cold  north  wind;  been  to  M.  E. 
Church ;  been  to  Mr.  Heath's ;  froze  left  ear ;  there  is  plenty  of 
snow,  but  poor  sleighing  on  account  of  the  wind  keeping  the 
snow   in  motion  and  filling  the  track. 

Monday,  January  19. — Weather  extremely  cold;  brisk  west 
wind:  thermometer  24  below  zero  in  the  morning;  not  less  than 
10  all   day;   but   little  doing  for  cold. 

Tuesday,  January  20. — Not  so  cold;  south  wind. 

Wednesday,  January  21. — Weather  mild;  west  wind, 

Thursday,  January  22. — Very  cold;  southwest  wind;  l3asiness 

lively. 

Friday,  January  23. — ^Very  pleasant;  thawing;  paid  for  dder, 
10  cents;  paid  postage,  E.  Sotithworth,  5  cents. 


nUH'I  V  SI'.VKN'IM    ANNUAL    SKSSION  .W 

Sahi'Ij^v  |.»'i'a»',  *M  Vmv  |»l»';r..tiii  ;ni(|  tli.twiiiK:  filciM^i'^R 
iffiHfijf  \H,*tt  ,  '.'iiiifi  viri'l .  t/MMj  iii-li  nf  HI. till ;  lnl^ill^|l•;  very  lively; 
u'r  ]t',t*  f  .  );«(nt'  lill' 'I  ,  *  ,ilif'iMi(,i  i\  iIh*  I  .i^m' ;  iiiv'.«*lf  vriy  liiod. 
]<iMii.i<|    l«ffM    from    '.     II.UM-;    In  rn   iIh-iiim.iI    liMtiirr 

S«  •;ii^v,  J/.'. I  I'.  ■' I  '."iifli  wiihI  .iihI  I. till  ill  llir  nn)rninKI 
wdMmi    I' Mm     I. mm  mMmi     lilhi     I.rwr.,     |i;ii(l    |M»^t;^^^    |)aprr!( 

li'Mfi',  •,  'ir(»  .  p.ii'l  f'.t  I' I  hi  |i,i|Mi.  I"!  iciil. .  wind  sotilhwcst  in 
<-v*-niiijr 

M'i';(M  . ,  /•'  '  r- ,  't;  I'll  . I  .ml  iIi.i-a  inr  ,  i'UmI  '.I«mkIj  riding; 
pjiid  fill  nil  n'hrrf  l."'>f  ,  ''.Mio.  |i.iid  i<ii  Ih  n ,  l.'i  rniis;  rri"civrd 
l'"il'r  it'it]    V»fi'i.  Mi   11  '-"II.  i'«<i'.  (i|  III    I'.    I^ilr\,  .".'i  trill'.. 

'jti  .iMv.  [/  f  -u:  ',  IMi.f.mi  ,iimI  ili.i\viii|^;  p.iid  fin"  applrS, 
10   mit". 

*  W  .»"i  1/ .  , ,  I'  I"*!'*,  ■•■•  l.'iMili  wiml;  p|r;c,.mi  ;  lliMwiiij^f ;  ri'- 
rf'.\  It]    f  .f    M'»'»r  •  .      0   «  I  III  . 

'liMi'iMv.  ]\-.i  .1'.  ;"»  rir.r.mi  :iiid  ihiiwi'i^';  p;iid  fnr  rniijifh 
'•;!i!'|y.    10   <«iif' 

I'iMi'Av.  Ja.-.«  m'V   :;o      '.'hiiIi   wind  :iiid   i.iiii. 

Sai'I'Imv,  .l^'.|  I'.  il  I'.. I- 1  wind;  i.iiii  :uid  llnnidrr  over 
nitfijt  '  '.'Hiilirilv  wind  md  i;iin;  ji.iid  for  rid<'r,  hrrr  .'iiid  applet, 
i:j  (•'■nl'. ;  'ptil«-  nniddv;  ■.  mv  f«'w  i«';mi-,  in;  culdrr;  lij^lit  snow 
cvrninK. 

S'^NDAV,  I'Kiipt  M'V  1  Wrptlin  mild:  west  wind;  hren  to  I^Vank 
Srarlr's ;    l»rcn   to   Coddinj^'s   ("IiiiitIi. 

MoNiiAV,  IM'.mki'ahv  :.'.    Mild  :ind  i)l<':is;Mit  ;  l;ccn  to  E.  Warren's. 

Ti.'KsnAY,  Imjjki'Akv  '.',.-  Warn:  and  pleasant  ;  brcn  to  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's ;  wind  s«)iilli(*rly ;  fr'-c/iiifr  ni^lits  :ind  lliawing  days;  Garlick 
killed. 

Wednesday,  Feijrt'Ary  4. — Warm  and  pleasant;  bought  knife 
from  Kaufman,  0'{  cents. 

«.  Thursday,  February  5. — But  little  frost  over  night;  pleasant 
and  thawing;  mud  getting  deep;  business  lively;  Garlick  buried; 
bpught  toojth'  wa?h.;  wind  southerly :  great  excitement  about  finding 
the  negro  that  killed  Garlick. 
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FffTtTAY,  PJEBBUAsr  6. — ^Wind  west;  cooler;  been  fisfauqp;  there  is 
qilffe  a  dtitk  Bniiness  of  host  btnldiiig  on  the  pnblic  landing: 

Saturday,  February  7. — West  wind;  pleasant  and  thawing^; 
bought  Harper's   Magazine:   been  chemical  lecture. 

SuJTDAY,  February  8. — ^West  wind;  pleasant  and  thawing;  writ- 
ten William  Hazen;  been  to  wedding. 

Monday.  February  9. — Sooth  wind;  warm  and  pleasant;  bought 
half  box  apples,  6.^  cents;  canal  basin  nearly  cleared  of  ice, 

Tuesday,  February  14. — Sooth  wind;  some  rain;  read  "Life  in 
Rochester." 

Wednesday,  February  11. — Wind  changed  northwest  over  night; 
some  snow;  myself  deep  in  love;  quite  blustering;  bnt  little  doing: 

Thursday,  February  12. — Clear;  canal  froze  over;  wind  turned 
sooth;  received  letter  from  Lewis. 

Friday,  February  13. — Cold;  wind  north. 

Saturday,  February  14. — Pleasant;  wind  southwest;  received 
one  valentine;  paid  Blakelie's,  2.5  cents;  wheeling  good;  business 
lively. 

Sunday,  February  15. — South  wind;  pleasant  morning;  wind 
north ;  snow  squall  half  past  10  o'clock ;  sunshine  afternoon ;  writ- 
ten to  Lewis;  been  to  Frank's. 

Monday,  February  16. — Weather  mild;  south  wind;  paid  wash- 
ing, 2r>  cents;  wind  changed  northwest. 

Tuesday,  February  17. — Cold;  northwest  wind:  pleasant;  busi- 
ness   lively. 

Wednesday,  February  18. — Cold;  north  wind:  pleasant. 

Thursday,  February  19. — Cold;  east  wind;  pleasant;  very  dry; 
ground  froze  hard;   good  wheeling;   rush  of  grain. 

Frfday,  February  20. — East  wind:  pleasant. 

Sattjrday,  February  21. — ^East  wind;  some  rain;  paid  Telegraph 
postage,  14  cents. 

Suitday,  February  22. — Southwest  wind;  pleasant;  been  to  B19- 
tist  Church :  been  to  Mr.  Heath's. 
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Monday,  Vf-nutiAuy  8M.  SoiithwrHt  wliul:  plcAHunt;  arose  at  3 
o'clm'k  Mu\  tmvrlrfl  Iwrtity  (ivr  niltm  to  ifrl  pnHitufie  to  Culifornia, 
anil  workrd  until  tiifilH  ;  bull  iil  Mnmr'ii;  Imll  ut  Kichci';  E.  Ross 
gone  (Inlifornitt. 

Ti'K.nriAY,  I'V.fiut'Attv  U4  Wind  iintithwriit ;  plriiHnnt ;  been  to 
Oiiwrgo  lo  Krt  puinHKi*  to  Ciilifonilii :  did  not  Nncccrd :  hull  nt  An- 
ttiony'i. 

WnnNRfinAV,  KriiKifAMv  «ft Cnld;  iiortliwrM  wind;  dry  and 
plcnflnnl ;  lirrn  \n  iniiprriiiHT  trcinrr. 

TntfKMDAV,  I'ViiHtJAMY  !J4.-  I*ind  for  dinncT  and  horse  teed,  35 
cent!*;  I»rrn  t«»  rlMMniral  Irriiire. 

I'«n»AV,  I'ViiMifAMv  y.(\.  SnniliwrHi  wiikI  ;  plrannnt ;  paid  for  wash- 
ing, TM  rrni.H. 

Sati'I'DAY,  I''i'Iiuiiaiiy  Ml.  ICa-*!  wind;  riondy ;  paid  for  nuts,  fl 
cents. 

Sunday,  Pi'Iiuuakv  ;!H  Very  mid;  nnrtliwcst  wind;  squally; 
built  corn  nib;   brrii  in  clHMnical   Irrtiirr. 

Monmay,  PViiiniAwv  ;:'.».  Snntli  wind;  Cliiragn,  III.;  left  Lockport 
abcMit  iinoti  with  a  ImtM*  and  bitKKy  f<>i'  Martin;  wind  turned  cast, 
and  very  rold  tiding. 

Tuk-spay,  Mai«  n  I.  Chirago,  111.;  wind,  northeast;  froze  very 
hard  over  niglit ;  lake  and  river  fro/en ;  steamer  Pacific  advertised 
to  leave  al  H  ciVIru-k,  but  ran  not  go;  stopped  at  Matteson  House; 
came  to  Lriekport  today:  wind  being  ,it  my  back,  1  rode  very  com- 
fortably; some  snow  and  sleet;  good  dinner  at  Wentworth's ; 
talked  with  C'alkins  on  going  to  California. 

Wkdnksday,  Makcii  y. — Lockport,  111.;  very  cold  over  night; 
cold   northwest   wind;   pleasant. 

TiiURsnAY,  March  :j. — Kast  wind;  pleasant;  a  rush  of  grain. 

Friday,  March  4. — ^Wind  changed  south  over  night,  and  began 
to  rain ;  slacked  raining  in  the  afternoon,  but  reniains  cloudy ;  thaw- 
ing; paid  for  apples,  C  cents. 

Saturday,  March  6. — Wind  northwest  and  northeast;  getting 
muddy;  made  crib  out  doors;  fixing  to  let  corn  down  inside;  re- 
ceived letter  from  home. 
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Sunday,  Makch  C. — Northeast  ^-ind:  pleasant;  thawing:  sugar 
«io\v  over  night :  mud  getting  deep :  ele^'ator  beh  broke :  been  fixing 
bin :  no  chemical  lecture ;  Calkin's  school  closed  last  -night  with  an 
exhibiiioi: :  Xi»rt'-»r.  b*;er.  Itiiding  a  boat  through  the  canal:  is  not 
clear  of  ict  ^-et:  bought  Harper's  Magazine.  25  cents. 

Monday.  A-Iarch  7. — South  wind:  thawing:  been  to  GiUman's 
and  found  a  lot  of  boj's  making  calculations  for  California. 

Tuesday,  Makch  S. — South  wind  and  cloudy :  fixing  elevator ; 
talking  of  California. 

Wednesday,  March  v>. — Thimder  shower  o\er  night,  and  wind 
chai.ji'rcl   *lO   northwest  :   r■.rcld■^    uac :   no  grain   coming. 

Thursday,  March  j(». — South  wind:  pleasant;  been  sorting 
broinn  corr.  for  mA'self  and  mi'.king  preparati'»ns  for  making  brooms ; 
paid  for  apples  and  beer.  10  cents. 

Friday,  March  11. — South  wind  and  rain ;  been  maVfng  brooms ; 
Robert  moved  in  boat. 

Saturday,  March  12. — Rained  all  night ;  south  wind  and  clondy : 
received  letter  from  Lewis :  bought  California  hat :  been  broom 
making;  mud  getting  deep. 

SuKDAY,  March  13. — South  wind;  rained  over  night:  showery. 

Monday,  March  34. — Thunder;  rain  and  high  wind  over  night; 
southwest-  wind;  squalh-;  been  to  M.  E  Church. 

Tuesday,  March  15. — West  wind :  clear  and  pleasant :  had  nay 
first  daguerreotype  taken,  and  loafed  the  day  out:  paid,  $1.00;  been 
to  Mt.  Griswold*s. 

Wednesday,  March  16. — East  and  south  wind  and  rain;  tmii 
during  evening;  wind  charxged  northwest:  l»een  making  brooms; 
received  letter  from  1.  and  E.  Austin. 

Thursday,  March  37. — West  -wind;  veri-  cold  and  freezing;  first 
boats  gone  to  Chicago,  viz. :  General  Scott.  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Oregon,  and  one  steamer  from  below. 

Friday,  March  16. — Strong  west  wind ;  two  Jolict  boats  passed. 

Saturday,  March  19. — Sta3'ed  at  Htrtchins*,  in  JoHet,  last  night 
and  slept  very  cold;  started  at  daylight,  facing  a  strong,  cold,  west 
wind  in  jrarsuh  of  broom  handles,  two  dozen  of  which  I  obtaiQed 
of  Lumbeck  for  GO  cents ;  packed  them  home ;  finished  writing  K.'s^ 
sold  straw  hat  for  20  cents;  concert  at  Morse's. 
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Sunday,  March  20. — Wind  turned  south ;  snow ;  finished  brooms ; 
worked  until  2  o'clock  A.  M. 

March  21. — Wind  all  round;  snowed  over  night;  P.  M.  pleasant 
and  thawing;  been  to  Gillman's. 

Monday,  March  22. — Southwest  wind;  cloudy;  peddled  out  my 
broonis  here  in  Lockport  at  9  and  10  shilling  per  dozen  and  re- 
ceived cash,  $3.75;  bought  one  pair  boots  for  $3.50. 

Tuesday,  March  23. — South  wind;  thawing;  been  loafing  some 
and  working  some;  bought  handkerchief  from  Chittenden  for  62 
cents;  received  cash,  $1.12. 

Wednesday,  March  24. — Northwest  wind;  pleasant;  been  himt- 
ing;  received  cash,  $1.00;  bought  gun  caps,  10  cents;  Baldy  boys 
left  for.  California. 

Thursday,  March  25. — South  wind;  very  pleasant;  warm  and 
spring-like;  very  dull. 

Friday,  March  26. — North  wind;  sunny;  had  my  hair  cut  by 
Rumbold,  a  good-natured  and  intelligent  Englishman  that  has  cut 
my  hair  about  one  and  one-half  years,  but  now  is  done;  paid  for 
hemming  handkerchief,  10  cents. 

Saturday,  March  27. — Cold  north  wind;  pleasant;  received 
cash,  $2.20;  been  to  Baptist  Church. 

Sunday,  March  28. — South  wind;  cloudy;  State  hands  at  work 
on  canal;  been  to  Gillman's;  paid  for  apples,  15  cents. 

Monday,  March  29. — South  wind;  cloudy;  canal  opened;  Cor- 
sair gone;  first  packet  down. 

Tuesday,  March  28. — Received  letter  R.  H.  Davis;  written  to 
Davis;  written  letter  L.  Harris. 

Wednesday,  March  29. — Thunder  storm;  wind  changed  north; 
sawmill   started   again;   boats  passing  up. 

Thursday,  March  30. — Thunder  and  rain  over  night;  a  family 
slept  in  the  office  with  me;  wind  turned  west;  boats  passing  down; 
Rob  and  Burns  arrived;  received  first  letter  from  Brother  Edward. 

Friday,  March  31. — Strong  west  wind;  cold  and  squally;  re- 
ceived letter  from  Simmons;  written  letter  to  Calkins;  paid  postage, 
5  cents;  been  painting  Thistle  boat;  man  died  with  leg  broke  yes- 
terday: business  dull;  boats  passing  lively. 
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TffrftifDAY  .-.pwn,  ;. — WHr  vrfwl:  'WT  ':aJd:  no  ?tsm:  -aui  far 
apples.   *;  Tffit';-    vnff^n  -o  .-,nfrin*    vnueii  ro  Swarrt. 

7pn>*v  .\PiiTT,  : — ^^••^  'rw4-  -^iVtxsskttx:  Miarrtn  :a»  lone  i 
Chira«fO. 

"ATT-onAY  .\pqTr,  'i. — '^'Vvn^  -^utt'  -rmw  "  la^tin^  Tniiftc r  -ix  .:r 
■*rBrht'  ■nrh'^c  =nAW 

rvoAV    .^PWT-  - — n*«r    vni4:     :«??  ;  v^r  -urtit:   "ITiist!*    *fr  far 
Cbira«5-  hern  ro  Giilniairt 

.'.fnvT^Av  vPffn,  ' — r5orthe:«*t  "'n4  .n4  Icrt:  -arrrcrt  rtca  i 
7*x-*>rA  -nnw    ^o^m  •    '.-ind  rorrtr   -rJri  ;inrt  ciear*  !^  Tearti*s  '-.ad  Vis 

""r-K^ynAV      \pwTT,    : — ^rorfh     vtnd:     'err   -.leasanr:     .now    -leuiy 

^/^nvF-snAY.  .*.pwTL  " — Saat  vind  iiui  rsin-  Trrmk  wearies  ind 
:omoany     tarferf   for    7;iiifomia. 

rHr:Rm>AY    /\pimu   *. — ?*orth    vind:   -jieasant:    ^aui  for  I-Tanrers 

M-^ijazine.   jj;  -lent.^:   r«Tcxvett  ot  Cole.  .>2JU):    riiistie  .'^crxred^ 

.'oTrtAv      -.THJiT,    ♦ — rji-if-    vind:   pteasanr:    '.eerT  lamtina:  TTiistle: 

-ATr-un*v  -pwrr,  :o. — f^sf  Yind:  same  rain:  stopped  -^^rkin^ 
:n  rone  vare  I'oiise  for  G.  3.  \lskrnxL  vith  'vhont  I  liaiye  begn  ■«- 
^?a^cd  •— -^  .ne  /ear  t  >1«  per  month ;  paid  far  lopics.  .;  cents:; 
'iaM   :'.>r  T-'teeraoh.  _:.">  ':ents.    vhich  Z  /.aye  takes  neartY  wn  '"ears. 

->'vn^v  \Vfai.  n. — 'Vf*^  'nnd:  pieasant:  ':kecti  -a  GSImaBBra 
:in4     he   -J    •^.   Cliarch. 

Jr.vnA^'  .-. pPTT,  12. — •^,niTthwe«;t  .vmd,  little  ram:  honarhr  ten  tluEfc* 
Tenr  -*imr>s'    jeen  -o  E.     Varren'-s  .md  -Q  Stone  limrctz. 

"••RjaDAV.  \pRn>  :3. — 'Vest  vrnd:  pkasaxzt:  "ety  ' vamr  .ind  dry=- 
:rf^:  ■v'*n^  o  Had  ley  virh  rfodflpes  3n  i  "isit  on  foot:  .fSLcived 
■ertpr  from   R.    rf.    Davrs. 

Vpf>wF«T>AY  \PRn.  :4.. — West  vmd:  pleasant:  >.ad  .1  ^ood  .iait: 
rpf'irnft\  to  r,.>rknort :  \illpd  at  t  jitlmaff.-.  >  rriswoid's  and  Colefs :  jfem. 
'o   .-irone    :lwrrh '    -lent    it  •jotniet's. 

T  KT^p^n A  Y  .  \  piTTL  1 5  —  "aoiTth  \Yind :  pleasant :  iitriniy  tor  dajpzeere* 
'jH'ne*   ^^aid   fnr    >ox   -^i   oills.   -3  cents. 
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Fkiuav,  Ai*kik  JA.— South  wind  and  rain;  started  to  go  to  see 
E.  V^rrMi  and  fumily;  got  rautfht  in  the  rain;  then  returned  after 
the  ihowcr;  dinnrr,  ftO  e**nti. 

Sathpiiav,  Avuu.  17  ^Wrut  wind:  pleasant;  went  to  Plainfield; 
cloned  all  the  liUMJnfhii  in  Lorkport,  111.  1  have  in  hand,  amounting 
to  $i;j;j,00,  the  niobt  lliul  f  evrr  had  in  my  life,  at  one  time;  re- 
ceivrd  letNT  from  1.  Aiihlin  and  VMward;  have  written  to  R.  H.  D., 
I..  O.  S.  and  I.  A,  and  father. 

Si/Ni)AV,  Ai'Mfi.  IN.  Am  at  IMainfield,  III. ;  went  to  Gillman's  this 
forenofiu  and  haw  him  and  wife;  Mru.  Searle.s  and  Melissa  White  all 
off,  which  1  wan  vrry  hurry  to  leave.  Then  I  left  for  California  via 
this  place;  I  wuh  vrry  horry  to  leave  Lockport  after  a  residence  of 
nearly  two  yearu;  warm  and  pleuHant  in  A.  M. ;  cool  and  cloudy 
I*.  M.;  I  walked  to  IMainiirld  and  carried  my  ha^gage;  waded  some 
fcloiiKht. 

MoNiiAV,  Afwii.  lU.  Kendall,  111.;  had  great  scramble  this  morn- 
ing getting  loKi'ihiT  and  yoking  forty  oxen  and  cows — nearly  all 
cows;  paid  li.  llyland  STAOO;  (California  pas.sage,  $75.00;  about  10 
oVloek  a  rompauy  of  right  and  our  teams  started;  got  swamped 
a  great  many  timi-M  and  .^rt  once;  Ixntght  a  basket,  $1.00;  traveled 
nine  miles;  pitched  onr  tent  in  the  road,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  as 
well  Hs  ponhihle;  warm  and  pleasant  A.  M. ;  cooler  in  the  P.  M. ; 
cold  night;  norlh  wind;  roads  bad. 

TiJKSiJAV,  Ai'KiL  20.— I*avillion,  111.;  traveled  eight  miles  and  put 
up  for  rain;  rcjacls  britcr;  team  going  better;  myself  stopped  in  a 
house  to  dry  mysrlf  and  grease  my  boots  <ind  sleep;  all  of  us  in 
good  spirits,  bul  not  as  boisterous  as  yesterday;  we  are  near  the 
Fox  Kiver,  aiwl  in  a  prairie  country  yet;  found  good  hay;  rained 
all  the  afternoon  and  evening;  caught  some  cold. 

WkDNKSUAV,  April  21.— Mishen,  111.;  traveled  twelve  miles  down 
the  Fox  River;  passed  through  Neider's,  a  small  village  about  two 
miles  from  the  river;  roads  very  bad;  teams  walked  brisk  in  the 
morning,  but  got  tired  before  night;  wind  northerly;  here  we  had 
to  pay  dear  for  our  feed  for  the  teams;  this  day,  as  usual,  I  have 
hollered  and  bawled  and  whipped  our  awkward  cows  until  I  am 
tired  clear  out. 
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.'■v^nw      ■  7»irn.    .3—  -rtirland.    .'A.-      ^r*.-    ^zid     vf^r    ix^txt    iiici 
■r-V    -.v-r!-     r-\.-'»r.-<i    :hr.'?r     vp-jv.^  "niles    .r\n     ut    :n  :3r   "ii^nr  :n   i 

...  ■-,-,.  -.■:-.-i  :,.  .- -  -  vnar  ?r  .  -:r,n  ^nil  -nfe  .nn  ns 
;. s  ■■  - ■  •'■. '^o •  ;,. i T f ..-. r - : ;;  i< ' * r. j ? .  '.:■:[  r»  'T : !;  : >  -><ii w' :  ■nna  -.omeriv  • 
'I'-r.rr^r!       -^      -.r:-:!      .1      I:,-     .ii.'iiilt^      f     :'.?     '^v--     :ierLsai:t     ^aa      ::iti 
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-'■-:        »-     •', r-.-:      '.f'  ;:.1      s^^e-ri     :;rrri?::     ,rt-Vvva    Xkwr.     :ie    -r.-??r 

.]■""'- -■-      '■«             .-■'^.-.'Ti  .r- -Arr     '-ie    -- -i-    .Hit     n.nil    .">   Trtca:     nea 

:-^     ^i'---i;;-H      -.r'      ir:^'  '•«     !:r*     •<»«?     :»ie     r     ifmninar    .     "^rr     te^n 

;5!i^     til     r.-^     •.-•-o?rT  h'-^'Tt    iv*    Tnfes   :'rrrn  '-^.=i.iil«;^     •iisire.   Tn-v'^i- 

.r-!.'p  p.*  -u-.^  -rimhinar  .  and  :iiL  -hen  zmeft  :  :arr  .t  lur 
'r.^»-c      "^nsf*  •     <.<?•     '.'THfi  ■     LnneTtnnces    -.t    -mn :    ^aui    '5    :ent5    :or 

,ir:-KfnAY.  -^RH-  .4-. —  -ii^lh^r.  11'...  his  lav  -e  lasaefl  -arciupi 
.^  '>;tHe  inn  .vr*:-  i-.enre  ver  -r^irrc*  ^na  imner.  nncinaiiy  zn- 
.f^  -nd  rr.rjppri  .rv  \ur\r[s.v  itinnt  ■..lif  vav  ircia  Pt^tr:  "O  Princc?- 
nn  r:iV"!:ng  ■h'^iTr  :.;  miie?:-  he  --qtis  ijej^^nar  luxte  Tcnci:  ve- 
ojf «-'*.'!  u*t«*  ".  -.iimhrr  t  jr?*^n  inrt  T^iinrma  'mursnts  "iar 
.lad  :'-r.nen  ■  •/^  lenr.i  t  liiifnrr.i.ins  -pmrmnxr:  '•asr  vmri:  '^nc- 
'TI<*r■,^^r^     -^iTinor     .•,%••'■•  r.N     ".iffht    inrt    runen    iiir:ni?:   :he    -tTTTmrar? 

"-■  .-;  .-       ■  ^-JTT,   :.'. — -,i»;'nv.    .11.      he    -.ov-    lavirsr  -akerr    ip-  zhesr 

•  r-r:*:-       1        r.        .■■!       --r      'r:T^t-.       ■.•r      lid       \\r      ISM  .11      T.Or'S      Lllri     j±ZS!r 

r^!  •^-.  .r.i  oi-"! -.  -r..i  •:.::'.e':  -.ome  vpttt  "2  nernnx^  Lorne  ire- 
X—  -"/T  -.r.rnf>  :rti  orrji*  iTr-  -.:c:nar  -'^  -nner  •^'^.  lad.  l  ^cod.  iioi- 
-.f*r    r.'    r.r     -r;-    -.t^r.r'v     -X    -.anii.-^    vt^nr    fj  :r."rT:r.    rr  -he  ifrsrnDQZc: 

(J---. ^     -rTri»>        h.r"''''*r-     :::rTr.^     he    iay. 

:tii.'^'  -;a<:=i»d  !-.r.--Tgh  ?~':-i»pr.-,n.  -he  -nire-  -z-wte  vf  Zureaii  Zjiinty, 
Tr.i'  r.rii;}tirr  .t-r; :  ;  rrriileri  i  *rte:r  ind  paner  it  ?:  iiirrrnnL  "fat 
■i*r  .'*'  -.OT11P  :ncr  :ani»r  ;-=  .".[.!:  =5a;  -rads  luite  >ad.  «r  :tie- _. 
v*f  '■.s<?spr!  Iir.-!:Qrh  l  ..en-irit::;  'iptl^  r  "ininer  imm  Iiiaianrowit  tiF 
hi-   -;la<!r- ■    V'*    :r---*r-    -.nr:;    •    -.i.^ric  .n  -he  rvernns?:    vest 
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TtJKHDAY,  Ai'KiK  '^7.-  Stark  County.  III.;  travrlcd  about  seventeen 
miles;  passed  over  a  larK**  piairir,  a  larKc  <|nantity  of  which  is 
military  land,  and  rrnssrd  Simnn  Kivrr;  passed  through  Osceola; 
a  strong  soiithwchi   wind  and  plra^anl ;  roads  drying  up  very  fast. 

Wii'iDNKSDAV,  Ai'Kii.  lis.  \'irt«)ria  J*rairii%  111.;  traveled  about 
eighteen  miles  and  passed  through  Victoria;  we  are  passing  nearly 
a  S(iUthwe.st  course,  oyer  timber  and  prairie;  very  warm  and  pleas- 
ant :  east  wind  and  si^us  of  rain. 

Tiii/KSDAV,  Ai'Uir.  *.i\l  Traveled  abojit  Iweniv  miles,  and  put  up 
near  a  school  house;  east  wincl  and  signs  of  rain;  passed  through 
(ialesbnrg,  wliieb  is  a  very  putty  place;  lienjamin  and  myself  went 
to  a  neighbor  to  hear  some  violin  inusie. 

h'KiiiAY,    Ai'Kii.    'M).    Warren    (!onnty,    Illinois;     small     thunder 

shower    over   night;    deand    olT    pleasant;    traveled    (d)out    twenty 

miles;   the   wind   blew   a    |»erfeet   gale   from   tlu*.   southwest  during 

the  1*.  M.;  two  teams  fell  in  with  us  today;  we  went  about  one-half 

mile  off  the  road  to  stay  all   niglit,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  some 

woods;   here   wv   foinid  |)lenty   of  good  hay;  passed  through  Mon- 

Sati;kijav,  May  I.  Ileiicler.son  C!oniUy,  Illinois;  this  day  we 
month   and   boti^lit   one   poinid   majde   sugar,    for   which   I   paid   10 

ceiUs, 

traveled  about  tw«'nty  miles;  the  first  ten  was  on  the  high  land; 
just  after  diimer  we  descended  the  bluffs  down  a  winding  ra- 
vine, and  came  on  the  Mississipi)i  bottom;  then  we  traveled  down 
the  left  bank  about  ten  miles  and  camped  opposite  Burlington,  Iowa; 
southwest   wind;   very  warm  during  the  afternoon. 

Sunday,  May  \i.  -Henderson  ('ounty,  Illinois;  this  morning  we 
waked  tip  and  found  ourselves  about  to  be  overtaken  by  a  thunder 
shower;  we  jumped  out  and  did  our  chores,  but  not  without  get- 
ting some  wet ;  showery  during  the  day,  and  northeast  wind  and 
cold;  wrote  one  letter  home  and  No.  1  to  Melissa;  we  have  no 
foddering  to  do  today,  for  we  turned  out  to  grass  last  night;  none 
of  us  went  to  church  today. 

Monday,  May  3. — Mailed  a  letter  to  Melissa  and  one  to  Mary. 
Burlington,  Iowa ;  this  morning  we  left  our  camp  in  good  season, 
and  drove  down  to  the  ferry,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  but 
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on  account  of  hi^  water:  -we  stopped  in  -own  and  ixioght  some 
cofiW  not  cro^s  until  ^{temonn:  wc  had  :o  ferry  about  ^ix  miles 
stores :  I  bouglit  a  porfolio.  65  cents,  and  one  qntre  paper.  25  cents : 
we  camped  about  one  mile  from  town,  juAt  on  the  bltifFs,  and 
turned  out  for  the  ni^t  and  caxnped  on  the  ground. 

Tr:gsDAY,  May  4. — Fifteen  miles  west  of  3ur?in^on,  Iowa:  our 
•earns  wandered  off  for  feed,  but  wc  found  rhem  all  after  a  while: 
we  traveled  abo»it  fifteen  miles,  and  part  of  the  way  on  the  plank 
road  from  Burlin^on  to  Mt.  Pleasant:  we  camped  on  a  wet  piece 
of  prairie,  and  turned  out  to  -/ery  poor  j^rass:  pleasant:  cast  wind. 

Wed^^esbay,  If  ay  3. — Rome,  Iowa:  yesterday  was  wet  and  cold: 
traveled  about  twenty  mile^,  mostly  on  the  plank  road:  we  passed 
rhrouflfh  if  t.  Pleasant :  from  there  it  is  mostly  timber,  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles:  here  wc  camped  on  the  ea.st  branch  of  the 
Skunk  River;  here  we  turned  in  to  the  .voods  on  the  bottom,  and 
the  cattle  ran  for  home,  and  two  or  three  of  us  after  them:  pleas- 
ant: vjuth  wind  and  signs  of  rain:  in  afternoon  we  turned  into  a 
field. 

Thtjusdav,  May  6. — Rome.  Iowa:  heavy  rhunder  shower  ov'*r 
night;  rain  in  the  morning,  and  showery  during  the  day,  so  much 
so  that  we  did  not  start  out:  we  overhauled  our  wagons,  made  some 
repairs,  did  some  -vashing:  I  wa.shed  one  hickory  shirt  for  to 
start  on;  some  of  the  boys  went  hunting,  some  fishing,  etc.;  in  the 
evening  the  boys  rolled  up  roots  and  flood  wood  and  built  a  great 
fire  and  then  sung  songs:  camped  in  the  sand. 

Friday,  May  7. — ^This  morning  we  palled  up  our  camp  and  ficr- 
ri^ri  o»;r  ATigons  and  swam  our  cat^'e  icross  Skunk  River  without 
much  trouble,  though  we  had  a  fair  prospect  to  get  some  of  our 
cattle  drowned:  we  traveled  about  eight  miles  and  camped  on  a 
beautiful  prairie  where  feed  was  very  good:  west  wind;  very  warm; 
here  we  had  to  bring  our  water  nearly  one  mile. 

Saturday,  May  8. — Libertyville,  Iowa :  this  day  we  traveled  about 
ten  miles,  mostly  over  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie;  passed  throogfa 
Fairfield,  the  shire  town  of  JeflFerson  County,  Iowa:  camped  on  the 
north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek:  here  we  found  good  feed;  about  nigfat 
two  other  California  teams  came  up  and  camped  near  as.  Darini^ 
the  afternoon  we  washed  ourselves  and  some  clodies;  here  I  took 
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off  my  flnnncl  Hhirt,  cut  out  tlir  best  of  it  and  saved  it.  and  put  on 
a  iihirt  of  my  own  wasliiiiK. 

Sunday,  May  0.-  IJhcTtyvillr,  Iowa;  thiji  is  a  very  fine  day; 
some  of  oiir  Utys  went  to  I 'airfield  to  church,  a  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  niilrs;  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Rozella  and  done  up 
a  paper  for  Melissa;  this  \n  the  first  pleasant  Sunday  we  have 
had  since  we  started;  thr  inhabitants  of  this  section  of  country 
are  nearly   all    Hor^hirrs. 

MfJNDAY,  May  10.  AHhland,  Iowa;  this  inorninB:  we  forded 
Skunk  Creek  withrMit  nnirh  troulih*.  thotitfh  tlie  road  was  on  a 
milldam,  an<I  rather  of  a  datiKerotiN  place;  we  passed  through  Lib- 
ertyville;  here  1  inaih-d  my  h-tt«*r  and  paper;  here  we  fell  in  with 
five  OreKon  teams;  they  fell  behind  (hiring  the  afternoon;  we  found 
but  little  feed  at  niKht ;  we  traveled  about  thiiteen  miles,  through 
timber  and  prairir;  cast  wind. 

TuKSDAV,  May  II. --This  day  we  traveled  about  fifteen  miles; 
passed  throuKh  Ashland  Indian  Agency  and  Ottumwa,  the  latter 
town  beiuK  <>ii  tbr  north  bank  c)f  the  Des  Moines  River;  it  rained 
nearly  all  niKht,  with  an  rasi  wind,  but  it  cleared  off  su  that  we 
have  had  a  Kood  flay ;  w«'  art*  eaniped  about  three  miles  above 
Ottumwa,  under  the  blnlT;  feed  plrnty. 

Wkdnesday,  May  la.-  Monror  Coimty,  Iowa;  traveled  about  fif- 
teen miles,  twelve  miles  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Des  Moines,  and 
crossed  at  Kddy ville ;  here  they  have  a  rope  ferry;  we  crossed 
without  diflicnity;  about  sixty  or  eighty  Indians  of  the  Potawatami 
tribe  camped  near  ns  last  niKht,  on  their  way  to  Oquawka,  III, 
with  about  forty  or  fifty  ponies;  south  wind  and  pleasant;  after 
crossiuK  the  rivrr  we  ascended  the  bluff  on  the  open  prairie  and 
camped  about   three  and  one-half  miles  from  Eddyville. 

Thursday,  May  1.'j. — Monroe  County,  Iowa;  south  wind  and 
rain  over  night ;  traveled  about  eighteen  miles,  nearly  all  the  way  on 
the  open  prairie;  crossed  Cedar  Creek;  good  traveling;  cool  south 
wind;  settlements  getting  thin;  after  camping  for  the  night,  a  thun- 
der shower  came  up  as  we  had  got  in  bed,  which  blew  down  our 
tent  and  drenched  us  with  rain;  I  crawled  into  one  of  our  wagons 
with  two  others  and  spent  the  night  very  uncomfortably;  feed 
plenty. 
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Friday,  May  14. — Lucas  County,  Iowa;  this  morning  we  put  our 
clothes  out  to  dry  on  a  fence,  and  did  not  move  until  afternoon ; 
then  we  traveled  about  ten  miles  on  an  unbroken  prairie,  without 
timber  or  any  streams  of  water,  and  turned  off  the  road  about  one- 
half  mile  to  camp;  passed  a  few  houses. 

Saturday,  May  15. — Chariton,  Iowa;  this  morning  was  very 
pleasant;  we  pulled  up  our  camp  and  traveled  about  six  or  eight 
miles,  and  camped  on  a  small  stream  about  two  miles  east  of  Chari- 
ton, Lucas  County,  Iowa ;  here  we  struck  up  our  canp  and  went  to 
washing    and    repairing    ourselves    and    clothes. 

Sunday,  May  16. — Chariton,  Iowa;  this  is  a  cold  day;  some  of 
the  boys  went  to  town  to  church;  I  went  to  a  house  and  wrote  one 
letter  home  and  No.  2  to  Melissa;  our  Hoos^'er  friends  came  up 
and  stopped ;  our  cattle  started  off  last  niglit.  and  we  got  up  about 
12  o'clock  and  tramped  until  about  4;  then  we  got  them  all  in  but 
one;  west  wind  and  cold. 

Monday;  May  17. — Clarke  County,  Iowa;  traveled  about  twenty 
miles  and  passed  through  Chariton;  here  I  mailed  a  letter  to  Ed- 
ward and  No.  2  to  Melissa;  passed  mostly  through  a  settlement 
the  most  of  the  way,  but  quite  thin  some  of  the  way;  turned  off 
from  the  road  a  short  distance  and  found  plenty  of  wood  and 
water;  here  I  had  a  great  chase  after  a  cow;  borrowed  a  book, 
"Alonzo  and  Melissa;"  heavy  frost;  north  wind;  cold  and  pleas- 
ant;  saw  quite  a   number  of  elks'   horns. 

Tuesday,  May  18. — Clarke  County,  Iowa;  traveled  about  twenty 
miles ;  passed  through  an  almost  unbroken  prairie ;  roads  very  good ; 
quite  a  thunder  shower  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  a  heavy  rain;  we 
camped  on  the  prairie  and  backed  our  wood  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles;  a  part  of  bur  company  went  on  to  find  good  camping; 
light  frost ;  cold  and  pleasant ;  roads  first  rate ;  at  Chariton  two 
roads  came  together,  leading  to  the  west;  from  here  the  travel  is 
mostly  emigration. 

.  Wednesday,  May  10. — Iowa;  traveled  fifteen  or  twenty  miles; 
passed  a  small  settlement  called  Mt.  Pisgah  and  a  number  of  small 
streams  and  through  many  gullies;  overtook  the  balance  of  our 
dompany;  all  camped  together;  took  in  wood  by  the  way;  turned 
off  the  road  to  find  water;  roads  very  good;  north  wind;  cold  .and 
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pleasant;  there  is  a  hard  beaten  track  all  made  by  the  emigration; 
the  road  poes  in  n  very  zig-zag  manner  all  through  this  country. 

Thursd.vy.  May  20. — Iowa;  this  morning  we  all  started  off  to- 
gether about  8  o'clock;  passed  some  wood  and  water  in  the  fore- 
noon, but  wc  did  not  take  in  much  wood,  consequently  we  are 
short  tonight;  did  not  pass  any  house  today;  traveled  about  twenty 
miles;  roads  very  fine,  with  the  exception  of  unbridged  sloughs; 
passed  one  dead  ox  that  was  probably  killed  by  crossing  sloughs. 

Friday,  May  21. — Iowa;  this  morning  wc  started  and  traveled 
about  twelve  miles;  it  commenced  raining  about  10  o'clock,  and 
continued  during  the  day;  we  put  up  about  2  o'clock;  we  crossed 
quite  a  bad  stream;  toward  night  we  moved  about  one-half  mile 
into  a  new  log  house  that  had  been  deserted;  here  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves very  well  after  drying  and  warming  ourselves. 

Saturday,  May  22. — Iowa;  wind  changed  into  the  northeast 
with  rain;  lying  over,  washing,  etc. ;  our  Hoosier  friends  have  gone 
on;   no  teams  passing;   Carter  killed  a  turkey. 

Sunday,  May  23. — South  wind;  pleasant;  written  to  B.  Davis; 
had  a  roast  turkey  for  supper;  numbers  of  emigrants  passing;  noiu 
of  us  went   to   church. 

Monday,  May  24. — Warm  and  pleasant;  traveled  about  twenty- 
three  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  25. — .Warm  and  pleasant;  traveled  about  tweiitv- 
three  miles;  passed  through  Indian  town;  north  road  junction. 

Wednesday,  May  2G. — Iowa;  traveled  about  seventeen  miles; 
ferried  Silver  Creek;  overtook  our  Hoosier  friends;  warm  and 
pleasant;  north  wind;   went  in  swimming  in   Silver   Creek. 

Thursday,  May  27. — Traveled  about  ten  miles  and  stopped  about 
six  miles  from  Kanesville.  Iowa,  and  in  the  P.  ^M.  I  and  two  otii*'rs 
walked  down  to  town ;  here  we  stayed  all  night :  ilus  is  a  scaly 
looking  town. 

Friday,  May  28. — Kanesville,  Iowa;  bought  Colt's  revolver,  $30; 
one  pair  moccasins,  25  cents;  three  papers.  1.")  cents;  one  knife,  95 
cents;  paid  tavern  bill,  $1;  powder  and  lead.  .50  cents. 

Saturday,  May  29. — South  wind;  warm  and  pleasant;  moved 
our    camp    nearer    town;    Mr.    Hyland    bought    more    provisions; 
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boagbt  powder  and  lead,  50  cents;  Teiy  warm  and  dnsty;  crowded 
ftreeu  m  tcmn. 

SuKDAY,  May  30. — Showery  and  cool;  wrote  home;  No.  3  Mc- 
Ksfa  and  sent  her  a  paper;  no  one  to  churdL 

MasvAY,  May  31. — Drore  throng  Kanesville  and  to  the  upper 
lerry,  a  distance  of  abont  fifteen  miles;  camped  in  the  sand  on  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  mosquitoes  very  troublesome. 

Tt'ESDAV,  JuxE  1. — Crossed  the  Missotu-i  and  tiavcled  about 
seven  miles;  camped  with  some  Oregonians;  wem  withotit  our 
breakfast;  myself  unable  to  work  or  eat;  Newton  sick  with 
diarrhoea. 

Wedkesday,  Juke  2. — ^Elkhom  Creek;  traveled  abotit  fifteen 
miles  and  camped  on  the  east  bluff  of  the  Elkhom  Creek;  crossed 
Rapid  Creek;  Indians  demanded  toll;  we  paid  them  and  passed  on 
peaceably ;  heavy  thunder  and  rain  from  6  P.  M.  until  next  morning. 

Thursday,  June  3. — Ferried  Elkhom  Fork;  traveled  thirteen 
miles;  camped  near  Mormon  camp  of  60  or  70  teams;  not  able 
to  eat  or  work;  have  ague  sjrmptoms;  stopped  at  Platte  River. 

Friday,  June  4. — Indian  Territory;  warm  and  pleasant;  trav- 
eled twenty-one  miles;  myself  better. 

Saturday,  June  5. — Pleasant. 

Sunday,  June  6. — North  wind;  pleasant;  this  Sunday  we  are 
in  company  of  twenty-two  wagons  and  camped  about  seventy  miles 
from  Kanesville,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River;  grass  very 
abundant. 

Monday,  June  7. — Very  strong  north  wind;  traveled  twelve 
miles;  ferried  Loup  Fork;  myself  able  to  work. 

Tuesday,  June  8. — West  wind ;  cool  and  pleasant ;  traveled  fifteen 
miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loup  Fork;  Stein's  child  died  of 
diarrhoea. 

Wednesday,  June  9. — Wind  northerly;  dry  and  pleasant;  trav- 
eled about  twenty  miles;  buried  Stein's  child  one  or  two  miles  on 
the  way. 

Thursday,  June  10. — Strong  south  wind ;  traveled  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  mostly  over  rolling,  sandy  land ;  overlook  Cruzan ;  passed 
many  fresh  graves. 
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Friday,  June  11. — Traveled  alnuit  twenty-two  miles;  left  our 
company  and  joined  Cruzan ;  warm  and  pleasant ;  'numerous  fresh 
graves. 

Saturday,  Junk  rj.— Extremely  warm;  fresh  jjraves  plenty;  ate 
dinner  at   prairie  dog  town. 

Sunday,  June  i:i. — Sunday:  travele<l  ahoul  six  miles  to  get  to 
wood  and  water;  Cruzan's  company  went  on;  strong  south  wind; 
pleasant. 

Monday,  June  14. — Strong  south  wind;  traveled  al)out  fifteen 
miles;  saw  first  teams  on  South   IMatte;  ])asse(*  Cru/an\s  company. 

Tuesday,  June  15. — Indian  Territory;  wind,  thunder  and  heavy 
rain  over  night;  rain  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  stopped  two  or 
three  hours  during  the  aftrmoon  for  rain;  traveled  ahout  twenty- 
two  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  10. — Clear  and  pleasant:  roads  quite  muddy; 
traveled  ahout  twenty  miles. 

TnuRSDAV,  Junk  17. — Clear  and  pleasant :  traveled  ahout  twenty 
miles,  ate  the  first  dinner  cooked  with  hntTalo  chips,  which  con- 
sisted of  mush  and   milk. 

Friday,  June  18.— Clear  and  pleasant:  traveled  ahout  twenty- 
four  miles ;  Cruzan  overtook  us. 

Saturday.  June  19. — Indian  Territory:  we  are  now  WMl-i  miles 
from  Council  BlufTs :  did  not  travel  ^any  today :  we  are  washing  and 
repairing;  Cruzan  gone  on:  Stearns  overtook  ns :  many  teams 
passing. 

Sunday.  June  20. — Clear  and  pleasant:  wrote  home;  wrote  No. 
4   to   Melissa :    tasted   huffalo   meat. 

Monday,  June  21. — East  wind ;  pleasant ;  traveled  ahout  twenty 
miles;  crossed  Bluflf  Fork;  met  small  party  of  mule  packers  from 
Oregon ;  sent  our  letters  back. 

Tuesday,  June  22. — Indian  Territory ;  east  wind :  some  rain  and 
cold;  traveled  about  twenty  miles;  crossed  a  number  of  spring 
brooks  and  tipped  over  one  wagon  in  one  of  them,  hut  did  little 
damage. 

Wednesday,  June  23.— Cool  and  cloudy;  traveled  ahout  twenty- 
three  miles;  met  a  party  of  packers  from  Oregon. 
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Thursday,  June  24. — East  wind;  cool;  passed  Cruzan;  trav- 
eled about  twenty  miles;  passed  Ash  Hollow  postoffice. 

Friday,  June  25. — Warm  and  pleasant ;  traveled  about  twenty 
miles. 

Saturday,  June  26. — Indian  Territory;  traveled  about  twelve 
miles;  warm  and  pleasant;  stopped  about  noon  near  Irish  &  Co. 

Sunday,  June  27. — Sunday;  warm  and  pleasant;  at  the  trial 
of  two  men  charged  with  manslaughter,  but  not  found  guilty. 

Monday,  June  28. — Very  warm  and  dry;  traveled  about  twenty 
miles;  passed  Court  House  Rock;  in  sight  of  Chimney  Rock; 
Stein  fell  in  with  us:  thunder  and  wind  during  the  evening;  but 
little  rain. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Very  warm  and  dusty;  passed  Chimney 
Rock;  traveled  about  twenty-three  miles;  in  sight  of  Laramie  Peak. 

Wednesday,  June  30. — Indian  Territory;  traveled  about  twenty- 
one  miles;  very  warm  and  dry;  passed  Scott's  Bluflfs;  crossed  Cold 
Creek. 

Thursday,  July  1. — Very  warm  and  dusty:  drove  about  twenty 
miles ;  thunder  and  rain  during  the  night. 

Friday,  July  2. — Hot  and  dusty;  traveled  about  twelve  miles 
and  camped  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Laramie ;  hard  feed. 

Saturday,  July  3. — Clear  ^^nd  pleasant ;  our  company  had  a 
grand  celebration. 

Sunday.  July  4. — Warm  and  pleasant ;  wrote  home,  and  No.  5 
to  Melissa :  had  preaching  under  cover ;  visited  the  fort. 

Monday,  July  5. — Black  Hills;  clear  and  pleasant;  traveled 
twelve  miles;  camped  among  the  hills,  with  no  feed  for  teams. 

Tuesday,  July  6. — Started  at  sunrise;  drove  seven  miles  to 
feed;  drove  nine  miles  and  camped;   feed  quite  good. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Clear  and  pleasant;   laid  over. 

Thursday,  July  8. — Cold  and  pleasant;  traveled  about  eighteen 
miles    and    camped    opposite    Larzfmie    Peak. 

Friday,  July  9. — Cool  and  pleasant;  traveled  about  twelve  miles. 
Saturday,  July  10. — Cool  and  pleasant;  traveled  almost  seven 
miles   over   mountain   and    camped. 
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Sunday,  July  11. — Sunday ;  cocl  and  pleasant ;  all  busy  repairing. 

Monday,  July  12. — -Indian  Territory;  warm  and  dry;  traveled 
thirteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  13. — ^Warm  and  dry;  traveled  about  twelve  miles. 

Wednesday,  July  14. — Hot  and  very  dusty;  traveled  about  fif- 
teen miles;  arrived  at  the  upper  ferry  of  the  Platte;  Carter  and 
Royal  killed  a  buffalo;  cold  nights. 

Thursday,  July  15. — Dry  and  hot;  traveled  about  five  miles 
and  stopped  for  the  day;  up  the  river  road. 

FiODAY,  July  16. — Warm  and  dry ;  traveled  about  four  miles  and 
stopped  for  the  day;  Ben  and  Burnham  killed  one  buffalo. 

Saturday,  July   17. — Cool  and   dry;   rained  little  over  night; 

traveled    about   twenty-one    miles;    passed    Willow    Springs;    saw 
great  numbers  of  buffaloes;  boys  killed  two. 

Sunday,  July  18. — For  want  of  grass  we  traveled  fourteen 
miles  and  camped  on  the  Sweetwater. 

Monday,  July  19. — Cool  and  pleasant;  traveled  about  fourteen 
miles;  passed  Independence  Rock;  took  dinner  at  the  Devil's  Gate. 

Tuesday,  July  20. — Warm  and  dry;  traveled  about  fifteen 
miles. 

Wednesday,  July  21. — Hot  and  dry;  traveled  about  thirteen 
miles. 

Thursday,  July  22. — Hot  and  dry;  traveled  about  twenty-two 
miles,  mostly  in  sight  of  the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains. 

Friday,  July  23. — *Hot  and  dry;  traveled  about  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  July  24. — Hot  and  dry;  drove  five  miles  and  laid  up. 

Sunday,  July  25. — Oregon  Territory;  warm  and  dry;  cool 
nights. 

Monday,  July  26. — Clear  and  pleasant;  traveled  about  fifteen 
miles. 

Tuesday,  July  27. — Hot  and  dry;  traveled  about  thirteen  miles; 
crossed  Sweetwater  last  time;  passed  Rocky  Mountain  summit 
through  South  Pass;  camped  at  Pacific   Springs. 

Wednesday,  July  28. — Warm  and  dry;  dusty;  traveled  about 
twenty-three  miles. 
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Thursday,  July  20. — Warm  and  pleasant;  traveled  eight  miles 
and  laid   up. 

FftiD-^Y,  July  .'iO. — Hot  and  dry:  traveled  about  seventeen  miles. 
Saturd.vy,  July  31.— -Hot  and  drj*.  traveled  about  fifteen  miles 
and  camped  on  Green  River;  thunder  and  some  rain. 

Sunday,  August  1. — Oregon  Territorj-.  Green  River;  dear  and 
warm  A.  M. ;  severe  rain  and  hail  P.  M. ;  great  overthrow  of  tents, 
tables,  boxes,  provisions,  etc. 

M6xD-\Y,  August  2. — Warm  and  pleasant:  laid  up;  cold  nights. 

Tl'esday,  August  3. — Clear  and  warm:  ferried  Green  River  and 
traveled  about  six  miles. 

Wednesday,  August  4. — IWarm;  heavy  shower  A.  M.;  made 
ten  miles;  heavy  rain  after  dark;  lots  of  Indians  in  camp. 

Thursday,  August  5. — Gear  and  pleasant;  made  twelve  miles. 

Friday,  August  6. — Clear  and  pleasant;  made  five  miles;  camped 
on  Harris  Fork  of  Green  River;  Indians  in  camp. 

Saturday,  August  7. — Clear  and  pleasant;  made  fomteen  miles. 

Sunday,  August  8. — Pleasant;  made  ten  miles  to  Bear  River; 
good  feed. 

Monday,  August  9. — Clear  and  pleasant;  made  seven  miles; 
laid    up. 

Tuesday,  August  10. — Warm  and  pleasant;  laid  up. 

Wednesday,  August  11, — Clear  and  pleasant. 

Thursday,  August  12. — Clear  and  pleasant;  made  seventeen 
miles ;    crossed   Thomas    Fork   of  •  Bear   River. 

Friday,  August  13. — Clear  and  pleasant;  light  shower  near 
night;    made   seventeen  miles;   cold   nights. 

Saturday,  August  14. — Clear  and  pleasant;  made  seventeen 
miles  to   Soda   Springs. 

•    Sunday,  August   15. — Soda   Springs,   Oregon;   very  warm  and 

pleasant. 

Monday,  August  16. — ^Warm  and  pleasant;  made  twenty  miles; 
cold    nights.  ;  •    • » 
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Tuesday,  August  17. — Made  twenty  miles,  over  summit,  from 
Bear  to  Snake  River. 

Wednesday,  August  18. — Made  fifteen  miles. 

Thxjrsday,  August  19. — Made  fifteen  miles  and  passed  Fort 
Hall. 

Friday,  August  20. — Made  twenty  miles. 

Saturday,  August  21. — ^fade  eighteen  miles:  passed  great 
American  Falls;   very  dusty. 

Sunday,  August  22. — Warm  and  pleasant:   made  two  miles. 

Monday,  August  23. — Hot  and  dusty:  made  nine  miles  to  Raft 
River. 

Tuesday,  August  24. — Hot  and  dusty;  made  fifteen  miles  to 
Marsh  Creek. 

Wednesday,  August  25. — Snake  River.  Oregon :  very  warm 
and  dusty;   made   eighteen   miles;   crossed   Goose  Creek. 

Thursday,  August  26. — Laid  up. 

Friday,  August  27. — Warm  and  dusty:  made  twenty-two  miles 
to  Split  Rock  Creek:  warm  nights. 

Satxjrday,  August  28. — Moved  up  the  creek  nine  miles  and 
laid  up. 

Sunday,  August  29. — Warm  and  dry;  laid  up. 
Monday,  August  30. — Made  ten  miles  to  Rock  Creek. 
Tuesday,  August  31. — Made  ten  miles. 

Wednesday,  September  1. — Laid  up  till  4  P.  M. 

Thursday,  September  2. — Made  thirty-five  miles  up  to  10  A.  M. 
Passed  Shoshone  Falls. 

Friday,  September  3. — Laid  up. 

Saturday,  September  4. — Made  eight  miles  to  ferry;  we  have 
lots  of  salmon  from  Indians. 

Saturday,  September  5. — Ferried  river;  made  six  miles. 

Monday,  September  6. — Made  twenty-two  miles. 

Tuesday,  September  7. — Made  fifteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  September  8. — Made  twelve  miles. 
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Thubsday,  Septembkb  9. — Made  fiiteea  miles  to  road  from  £ord 
A.  M*. :  we  organized  into  a  company  of  fifteen  wagons  called  "mi- 
nois   Rangersk" 

Friday,  SsFTEaoBa  10. — Made  fourteen  miles  and  dinnered  at 
Hot  Springs. 

Saturday,   Septrubbsl  11. — ^Made  ten  miles  to  Bannock  Creek. 

SuxDAY,    SEFTESCBea   12. — Bannock   Creek,    Oregon;    warm   and 

pleasant;   I  have  a  great  job  mending  pants. 

Monday,  Ssftexber  13. — Made  twelve  miles;  among  the  Sal- 
mon Mountains. 

Tuesday,  September  14. — Made  fifteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  Seftembss  15. — Made  nfteen  miles  to  Boise  River; 
windy. 

Thursday,  Septembbi  16. — ^Made  ten  miles. 

Friday,  September  17. — ^Made  twelve  miles, 

S-xTURDAY,  September  18. — ^Made  twelve  miles:  crossed  Boise 
River. 

Sunday,  September  1^. — ^^kfade  twelve  miles. 

Monday,  September  20. — Made  three  miles  to  Fort  Boise;  fer- 
ried and  camped;  making  preparations  ro  pack. 

Tuesday,  September  21. — Malheur  Credc,   Oregon;  a  party  of 

fourteen  of  us  with  three  horses  started  on  widi  packs;  made  fif- 
teen miles  facing  a  northwest  wind  and  part  of  the  way  a  perfect 
cloud  of  dust:  camped  on  Malheur  River:  slept  but  little  for  cold. 

Wednesday,    September    22. — Made    twenty-five    miles;    passed 

Sulphur  Spring.*?  to  Birch  Creek:  got  lost,  but  got  right  again; 
bought  an  old  tent  to  sleep  on :  rested  well :  camped  near  Captain 
Miller's  company:   cold. 

Thursday,  September  23. — Made  twenty-five  miles;  passed Snafct 
River;  struck  Burnt  Creek:  traveled  on  the  same:  passed  Stein 
Blain,  etc.;   camped   near  Clark;   cold:  northwest  wind. 

Friday,  September  24. — Made  twenty-six  miles  to  branch  ol 
Burnt  River;   cold  northwest  wind  and  cold  nights. 

Saturday,  September  25. — ^Made  thirty-five  miles  to  Powder 
River;  mild  and  pleasant;  camped  near  Captain  Denby^s  train. 
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Sunday,  Skiikmiikk  \H\.  Sunday;  iiLuIr  t\\i*n(>  iuiK'n  to  lirAiul 
Rondc;   sonu*   pn)vi»i(inH   linr;   vny   Minor  on   trahiN 

Monday,  Skitkmiikk  'J7.     Mailr  twenty  live  inilrs:  orosiieil  linuul 
Ronde;  cntiTr<l  \\\\\v  Mouniainn;  ('io>.m'(I  (i    Kondr  Kuor;  oamprd  ni 
deep  rnviiic  near   Mrnnrtt   and   Noidikr,  and  paMod  oNcr  one  hun 
dred  wnRon.i. 

TiiKSDAY,  SKriKMiiKH  l?N  M;uli*  twmiy  f'lvf  inilrs :  oampod  on 
the  wrstrrn  slope  of  ilir  \\\\\v  Mountains  in  a  lavino  near  the 
Um.itill.'i  Rivrr:  strouK  MUiihxM'st  wind  and  si^ns  of  rain;  hnt  a 
mere  sprinkle. 

WVdnksday,  Skiti'miiih  :mi     l'n>aiill.i    Kiver.  Oir^on;   lost   our 
ponies — either   strayt'il   or   Mnlru;    Innnrtl   during    A.    M,;    did    not 
find  them;  eanir  I'lvr  inilrs  tn  rivn    and  omki-d ;  divided  our  pro 
visions;  iMMiffht   sonir  hrrf.  v\c. 

Thursday,  SK.nr.MiiKR  MO.  Miulc  ihiit\  two  inilrs ;  .si^ns  of 
rain;  wind  soiuliwi'st. 

Friday.  Octodkr  I.  Made  twenlv  ojh-  inilr. ;  l».^^srd  Indian 
Aprncy  to   Ihittrr  (Vrrk. 

Saturday,  ()(toiikk  'J.  Miulr  fony  iniKv,  to  Willow  C*rock; 
cnme  in  siRhl   Mt.   Hood  an<l  Mt.  St.  llrlrns. 

Sunday,  0(Toiikr   :t.-    Madr   tliiily   niilrs  tn  John    P;iy's   Kivrr. 

Monday,  Oc.tohkk  •!.-    Macle  twenty  six  nnle.s  lo  c'ohunhia  Uivor. 

Tuesday,  Octoiikk  ft.-- Made  eighteen  niile>  to  l''ort  Dalles; 
crossed  Deschutes  River;  passed  lio  waRons  frnm  Immi  Hoise ;  here 
over  100  waRons  with  families.  an<l  niany  left  to  be  forwarded  at 
this  place. 

Wkdnksday,  Octohkr  (i.-  -Took  passage  in  an  Indian  oanoe; 
made  ten  miles  and  camped  on  aceount   of  the   wind. 

Thursday,  Octodkr  7. — Made  thirty  miles  to  Casoade  Kails. 

Friday,  October  8. — Started  on  foot;  made  twenty  miles  to  Gil- 
berts; I  lost  the  trail  and  had  a  Rreat  scramble  over  mountains. 

Saturday,  October  0. — Orcfjon;  made  nine  miles;  crossed  Co- 
htmbia  River. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Sunday,  October  10,  is.">2. — Walked  eleven 
miles  here.  Stopped  at  the  Willamette  House;  board,  $9.00  per 
week.     Poor  chance  for  work;   wages  low.     This  is  a  small  but 
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flourishing  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  about  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  who  appear  to  be  enterprising.  The  weather 
continues  fine,  with  no  rain,  excepting  a  shower  last  night.  I 
slept  in  a  house  last  night  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  the  States. 
The  place  belonged  to  Mr.  Pullen,  a  farmer  living  about  five  miles 
this  side  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  on  the  road  to  this  place  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  April  19  I  had  $133.00;  now  I  have 
only  $5.45,  and  when  my  hotel  bill  ($1.75)  is  paid  I  will  only  have 
$3.70  left.  My  journey  across  the  plains  has  been  quite  hard,  but 
not  as  hard  upon  me  as  upon  many  others.  It  has  been  very 
fatiguing  from  Fort  Boise,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  My  pack  was  light,  although  it  felt  very  heavy,  even 
with  a  small  allowance  of  victuals.  We  started  from  Fort  Boise 
with  twenty  pounds  per  man,  which  was  not  nearly  enough.  The 
first  place  we  found  where  we  could  buy  an)rthing  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Grand  Ronde.  Flour  was  70  cents  per  pound,  beef,  20 
and  25  cents  a  pound.  On  this  side  of  Grand  Ronde  flour  was  75 
cents  and  sugar  75  cents.  Then  we  crossed  the  Blue  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  forty  of  which  is  well  timbered  with 
pine  principally.  We  bought  some  very  fine  beef  of  an  Indian  on 
the  Umatilla  River  for  20  cents  a  pound.  Then  we  came  to  the 
Indian  Agency,  expecting  to  get  provisions  there,  but  there  was  none 
to  be  had.  fWe  left  with  heavy  hearts  and  fatigued  bodies,  and 
traveled  ten  miles  to  a  creek  (Butter  Creek),  where  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  buy  some  hard  bread  of  an  immigrant  for  fifty 
cents  per  pound.  We  found  the  next  provisions  at  John  Day's 
River — flour  70  cents,  sugar  75  cents,  and  some  bread  wet  up  with 
water  and  half  baked  for  75  cents  per  pound.  The  next  chance 
was  at  The  Dalles.  Here  was  plenty  of  provisions  except  vege- 
tables. Meals  could  be  had  for  six  bits  to  a  dollar;  bread,  50 
cents  a  pound ;  flour,  30  and  40  cents ;  sugar,  30  and  40  cents ;  pota- 
toes, $6.00  a  bushel;  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Then  wc 
started  for  the  Cascade  Falls  in  an  Indian  canoe  and  got  wind- 
bound  and  ate  up  our  grub.  Then  we  had  to  eat  some  dried 
salmon  which  the  Indians  were  kind  enough  to  give  and  sell  to  us. 
At  the  Cascades  we  found  a  good,  full  table  at  75  cents  a  meaL 
We  were  all  very  hungry  and  ate  heartily.      After  supper  we  went 
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out  on  the  railroad  (a  tram  road)  a  short  distance  and  camped 
in  the  woods.  The  next  morning  we  walked  to  the  steamboat 
landing,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  took  breakfast  Then  we 
came  on  to  Portland,  stopping  over  night  at  Gibbin's  and  Pullen's. 
Persons  on  the  plains  have  not  the  respect  for  themselves  nor  for 
others  that  they  have  in  the  States.  Almost  every  one  will  quarrel 
for  mere  trifles;  and  many  appear  to  take  delight  in  making  them- 
selves as  disagreeable  as  possible;  and  that  was  the  character  of 

Mr.  H ,  with  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  start  with.      As 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  pay  him  my  passage  money  in  advance, 
and  could  not  get  it  back  again,  I  was  determined  to  stick  to  him; 
so  I  quarrelled,  too.  The  country  from  the  Missouri  River  is 
one  barren  waste,  with  only  here  and  there  a  little  oasis.  There  is 
but  very  little  timber  all  the  way.  The  most  of  the  way  it  is 
not  very  convenient  to  get  water  without  driving  off  from  the 
road,  and  that  makes  very  long  drives.  And  many  times  it  is 
impossible  to  get  water  for  long  distances,  and  but  few  have  ves- 
sels to  carry  water  in;  consequently  there  is  a  great  want  of 
water  nearly  all  the  way. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  March  11,  1908. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  Worcester  Building,  at  the  rooms  of  Robert 
A.  Miller,  at  4  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the  Annual  Reunion 
of  1908— the  thirty-sixth. 

Present:  Joseph  D.  Lee,  1848,  Portland.  President;  J. 
E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland,  Vice-President;  George  H. 
Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary:  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854, 
Portland,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Frederick  V.  Hol- 
man,  1852,  Portland,  Director. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  the  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Committee; 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  matter  of  the  date  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
upon  motion  of  J.  E.  Magers,  seconded  by  George  H. 
Himes,  it  was  decided  that  Thursday,  June  11,  should  be 
fixed  as  the  date  of  the  reunion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magers,  seconded  by  Robert  A.  Mil- 
ler, Portland  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
reunion. 

On  motion  of  George  H.  Himes,  seconded  by  J.  E. 
Magers,  M.  C.  George.  1851,  was  selected  to  give  the  An- 
nual Address. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker,  1847,  McMinnville,  was  chosen  as 
the  Grand  Chaplain. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Magers,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  1845,  was  selected  as  Chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with  power  to  select  her  own 
assistants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magers,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
Himes,  Lee  and  Holman  should  be  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  be  composed  of  Mr.  Himes,  Mr.  Magers  and 
Mr.  Miller. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 
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The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music,  and  all  other  matters,  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1908  printed,  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programmes,  announce- 
ments, etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes^  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Pbrtland,  June  11,  1908. 

It  was  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  which 
was  held  at  the  Armory  during  the  entire  day  and  until  late 
at  night,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that  organiza- 
tion. It  was  the  thirty-sixth  event  of  its  kind  and  the  at- 
tendance measured  by  actual  registration  was  1388  men 
and  women  who  crossed  the  plains  in  the  middle  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  or  came  into  Oregon  prior  to  1860 
and  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  average  age  of  those  attending  was  sixty-four  years. 

During  the  morning  hours  of  the  day  the  rooms  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  at  the  City  Hall,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Association,  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Himes,  were  crowded  with  the  visiting  pioneers  and  hun- 
dreds of  names  were  placed  on  the  registration  books.  The 
splendid  collection  of  relics  and  other  treasures  which  have 
been  gathered  by  the  Historical  Society  under  the  direction 
of  George  H.  Hfmes,  Assistant  Secretary,  attracted  the 
usual  amount  of  attention  and  revived  many  memories  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  came  across  the  plains,  around 
the  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus  when  the  Pacific  North- 
west was  more  remote  than  is  Thibet  today.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  informal  interchange  of  recollections,  old 
friendships  were  renewed  and  the  various  chapters  of  the 
great  romance  of  the  winning  of  the  land  were  recounted. 

Days  of  the  "Forties  and  Fifties"  were  once  more  re- 
called by  Oregon  survivors  in  the  annual  session  of  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association  today  at  the  Armory,  Tenth 
and  Couch  streets.     Arrangements  had  been  worked  out 
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to  make  the  reunion  this  year  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  yet  attempted;  and  the  result  proved  all 
that  was  hoped  for. 

The  Association  is  now  thirty-five  years  old,  the  first 
reunion  having  been  held  in  1873.  Each  year  since  the 
formation  of  the  Association  'the  ranks  have  been  depleted 
by  death,  but  are  constantly  being  recruited  by  those  who 
for  various  reasons  have  never  become  members  before. 

Men  and  women,  weighted  by  years  and  whitened  by 
time,  became  young  again  today  in  recounting  yarns  and 
recalling  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  when  Indians  be- 
set their  paths  and  hardships  were  the  real  pleasures  of 
their  lives.  Hundreds  of  them  lined  the  sidewalks  and 
swarmed  about  the  huge  Armory  throughout  the  day,  and 
there  was  the  glow  of  joy  upon  the  countenances  of  all. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Secretary  Himes  to  bring  pioneers 
together  who  had  not  met  each  other  for  twenty  to  fifty 
years.  Thus  it  was  that  many  of  these  hoary-headed  men 
and  women  were  made  to  realize  the  blessedness  of  the  "tie 
that  binds." 

In  little  groups,  in  pairs  and  in  assemblages  they  disr 
cussed  the  past,  dwelling  with  fond  remembrance  upon 
those  stirring  incidents  which  bound  them  together  more 
firmly  than  purely  peaceful  occupations  could  ever  have 
done.  Of  many  things  they  talked,  of  history  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  of  those  who  are  gone,  of  the  future  of 
the  state,  and  indeed  in  many  groups  politics  was  the  ab- 
sorbing theme. 

Conspicuously  displayed  upon  men  and  women  alike 
were  badges,  announcing  membership  in  the  Association 
of  Indian  War  Veterans  and  reciting  the  year  in  which 
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they  dared  the  perils  of  the  long  journeys  into  the  North- 
west. Remnants  of  families  were  there,  and  in  many  in^ 
stances  three  and  four  generations  of  a  single  family  were 
represented. 

In  the  street  north  of  the  Armory  a  huge  tent  was 
erected,  s)rmbolical  of  the  place  of  habitation  of  the  Pio- 
neers during  the  weary  journey  of  many  years  ago,  where 
formal  exercises  commemorating  this  annual  meeting  were 
held.  It  was  packed,  so  much  so  that  the  streets  surround- 
ing were  overflowing  with  gray-haired  veterans.  Inside 
the  Armory  they  all  gathered  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
exercises  for  the  banquet  that  was  served. 

Solitary  and  alone  in  all  the  bustle  of  conversation  and 
hurry  of  reminiscences,  aged  William  Hanna  stood  for  a 
time  looking  upon  the  faces  that  passed  and  occasionally 
glimpsing  one  that  was  familiar.  He  will  be  83  years  of 
age  next  Christmas  day  and  moved  with  his  father  to 
Yamhill  County  in  1850. 

FEW   OF   OLD   COMPANIONS   LEFT. 

"I  have  lived  there  practically  all  my  life,  since  coming 
to  Oregon,  in  this  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  California,"  he  said.  "And  for  many,  many  years  I 
knew  every  living  soul  in  Yamhill  County.  We  lived  for 
most  of  that  time  near  the  river  opposite  Da)rton.  That 
was  the  head  of  navigation  in  those  days  and  all  business 
was  done  from  that  point.  So  it  was  easy  to  know  most 
everybody. 

"I  live  in  another  section  of  the  county  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  there  was  an  element  of  pathos  in  his  voice  as 
he  told  of  it,  "but  I  frequently  go  back  there,  and  of  all 
the  old  faces  that  I  knew  so  well  only  one  is  left.    He  is 
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» 

A.  L.  Alderman,  who  is  older  than  I.     Most  of  the  others 
are  newcomers." 

Originally  Mr.  Hanna  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
four  years  ago  made  the  trip  back  to  this  old  home.  He 
followed  the  old  Oregon  trail  in  doing  so. 

As  he  talked  his  remarks  were  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Captain  Phil.  Shannon,  perhaps  the  oldest  remain- 
ing steamboat  captain  of  the  state.  Captain  Shannon  has 
abandoned  the  river  and  the  boats  for  less  strenuous  occu- 
pations and  now  resides  at  Estacada.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  steamboat  line  on  the  Lot  Whitcomb,  a 
historical  craft  in  the  history  of  Northwest  maritime  affairs, 
and  was  built  at  Milwaukie  in  1850.  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
was  in  command,  and  Jacob  Kamm,  still  among  us,  was  chief 
engineer. 

"I  spent  thirty-six  years  of  my  life  on  the  river,"  said 
the  veteran  but  still  loyal  river  man,  "and  would  be  there 
yet  but  for  the  fact  that  we  all  get  old.  It's  something  we 
can't  help,  you  know." 

F.  X.  MATTHIEU  MEETS  OLD  FRIENDS. 

With  sight  so  dimmed  that  he  is  unable  to  distinguish 
his  friends,  F.  X.  Matthieu,  1843,  the  really  historical  per- 
sonage of  this  state,  was  an  animated  figure  in  the  various 
groups.  Though  his  eyes  are  failing  and  the  countenances 
of  strangers  are  to  him  now  as  the  countenances  of  friends, 
he  readily  recognizes  his  friends  by  the  sound  of  their  voice 
and  calls  them  instantly  by  name. 

"I  talked  with  him  a  few  moments  ago,"  said  Mr, 
Hanna,  "and  though  he  could  not  see  me,  he  instantly  rec- 
ognized me  as  soon  as  he  heard  my  voice.  He  apparently 
knows  all  his  friends  by  their  voices." 
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Mr.  Matthieu  is  the  one  survivor  of  the  band  of  pio- 
neer? who  n:et  at  Champoeg  on  May  2.  1S43.  and  assisted 
in  or^anizing^  the  Pro\-isianaI  Government  which  held  the 
Oreeon    terntory   as    American   territory-    against    British 

ag:gression. 

James  M.  Miller,  long-haired  and  picturesque  as  is  his 
br'rher.  J' act: in.  the  poet,  was  also  busily  engraged  in  con- 
versation.    Mr.  Miller  resides  at  Yakima  and  knows  hun- 

drtd^  of  che  other  pioneers. 

Thrilling  indeed  would  be  the  life  stories  of  A.  J.  Laws 
ar.-i  EL  P.  Wallace,  veterans  who  are  attending,  if  they 
cared  to  tel!  them.  Mr.  Laws  resides  in  Clark  County, 
V/a^h:ngton.  and  Mr.  Wallace  at  Amit>-.  Oregon.  They 
are  the  ^olt  sun-ivors  r*!  a  company  of  ten  white  men  who, 
:r.  •  'ct:ber.  l^oo.  were  surrounded  bv  a  band  of  three  hun- 
•irei  [r.-iians  near  the  Puyallup  River.  Treachery  on  the 
part  -'.i  the  savages  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Lieutenants 
Tan:e-  McAllister  and  Connell.  the  second  and  third  oflS- 
cer-  -.f  the  command,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  aid  from 
the  settlement  the  entire  company  would  have  been  mas- 
sacrel  Mr.  Laws  walked  ten  miles  barefoot  to  sum- 
mon aid. 

Cnarles  Eaton,  a  pioneer  of  1843,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Cayuse  war  of  lS4T-tS.  was  captain  of  the  company. 

Bi>RX    IN    OREGON    TERRITORY    IX    1S3T. 

'"'ne  of  the  oldest  women  attending  the  reunion,  and 
certainly  the  oldest  daugfhter  of  Oregon,  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Ap!:n.  of  Woo^-ibum.  She  was  bom  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  ''/resfon  Territor>-  in  18."^T.  The  place  of 
her  residence  is  in  the  present  State  of  Washington,  though 
now  she  lives  at  WcHDdbum. 
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Mrs.  Ann  E.  Bills,  of  Portland,  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
but  apparently  as  hale  and  hearty  as  countless  women  many 
years  her  junior,  is  one  of  the  Oldest  women  attending  the 
reunion. 

J.  T.  Hopkins,  of  Portland,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  this  city,  also  joined  the  groups  of 
reminiscence-exchangers.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  the  distinction 
of  having  married  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Whitman 
massacre,  and  also  to  have  erected  the  second  brick  house 
in  this  city.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  Armory 
today. 

"And  that  brick  house,  the  second  in  this  city,  at  Second 
and  College  streets,"  he  said,  "is  just  as  good  now  as  it 
ever  was." 

Sturdily  refraining  from  mingling  in  the  clustering 
groups  of  talkers  and  apparently  enjoying  his  own  medita- 
tions, Judge  J.  N.  Skidmore,  of  South  Bend,  Wash.,  spent 
the  afternoon  at  the  gathering.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1863 
and  served  in  the  Yakima  Indian  Wsars  under  Captain  Ab- 
solom  J.  Hembree.  On  August  28,  of  this  year,  he  and  his 
wife  will  celebrate  the  golden,  or  fiftieth,  anniversary  of 
their  wedding.  They  were  married  in  Washington  County, 
this  state,  half  a  century  ago,  and  Frank  Davis,  who  con- 
ducts a  hotel  in  this  city,  witnessed  the  ceremony. 

The  spectator  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  sur- 
prising virility  of  the  pioneers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  well 
past  the  Scriptural  allotment  of  years.  They  still  carry 
themselves  sturdily  and  retain  much  of  the  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  conquer  the  wilderness  in  the  days  which 
indeed  tried  men's  souls.  Their  hearts  seem  light  and  the 
burden  of  years  rest  lightly  upon  them.    Ezra  Meeker  and 
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his  famous  ox-team  and  prairie  schooner  attracted  much 
attention  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  might  have  just 
arrived  from  that  first  long  pilgrimage  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Columbia,  when  we  were  fifty-odd  years  nearer 
the  patriot  fathers  than  now. 

PIONEERS  ENJOY  THEMSELVES. 

The  pioneer  men  and  women,  in  their  best  bib  and  tucker, 
with  brilliantly-colored  badges  indicating  the  year  of  their 
arrival  in  Oregon,  and  smiling  countenances  betokening  the 
pleasure  they  felt  in  the  affairs,  the  pleasant  early  summer 
day  and  the  glory  of  myriad  roses  made  it  a  gala  day.  The 
graybeards,  their  wives,  who  shared  with  them  the  priva- 
tions of  the  early  days,  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  re- 
joicing in  the  pride  of  such  an  ancestry,  have  for  a  number 
of  years  made  the  reunion  an  occasion  to  be  eagerly  antici- 
pated year  to  year. 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock  P.  M.  the  pioneers  assembled 
at  the  large  tents  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Davis  streets, 
immediately  north  of  the  Armory,  clothed  with  the  proper 
badge,  and  were  welcomed  by  President  Joseph  D.  Lee, 
Grand  Marshal  Nathan  H.  Bird,  assisted  by  the  following 
aides:  Joseph  Buchtel,  John  C.  Carson,  George  L.  Story. 
John  McCraken,  John  W.  Minto,  Penumbra  Kelly,  H.  W. 
Prettyman,  E.  J.  Jeffery,  James  W.  Partlow,  Eugene  D. 
White,  Fred  H.  Saylor,  J.  E.  Magers,  William  Galloway, 
T.  T.  Geer,  Z.  F.  Moody,  Fred  V.  Holman;  and  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Cartwright,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Mrs.  Daniel  O'Neill, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Corbett,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Harding,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Denny,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs. 
Elijah   Corbett,   Mrs.   R.   B.   Wilson,   Mrs.   C.   H.   Lewis, 
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Mrs.  P.  Selling,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wygant,  Mrs.  Matthew 
P.  Deady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lord,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  Devore  Johnson. 

At  2  o'clock  the  formal  exercises  of  the  day  began  in 
the  following  order* 

Music   Parsons'  Orchestra 

Call  to  order President  J.  D.  Lee 

Prayer Rev.  A*  J.  Hunsaker,  Qiaplain 

Music,   "Star   Spangled  Banner'* 

Miss  Van  de  Mar  and  Choir 

Address  of  welcome.  .Hon.  Harry  Lane,  Mayor  of  Portland 

Response President  J.  D.  Lee 

Music — Song,  "The  Good  Old  Pioneers" 

Mrs.  Julia  Ramsey  and  Choir 

Annual  address Hon.  M.  C.  George,  1851 

Music— Song,  "In  Grand  Old  Oregon"  (Prof.  Parvin) . 

Miss  Newgent  and  Choir 

Appointment  of  committees  on  resolutions 

Poem,  "To  the  Pioneers" Mrs.  M.  L.  T.  Hidden 

(To  be  read  by  the  author.) 
Benediction By  the  Chaplain 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mayor  Lane  alluded  to  the 
necessity  of  holding  this  year's  meeting  in  tents  and  declared 
that  a  large  assembly  hall  should  be  built  here  to  receive  the 
state's  oldest  citizens. 

"This  gathering,"  said  Mayor  Lane,  "is  the  greatest 
honor  that  the  City  of  Portland  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
Above  every  other  convention  and  gathering  which  is  held 
here,  expositions  and  rose  festivals,  is  the  gathering  of 
you  people  who  founded  this  state  for  us.    It  is  our  duty  as 
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yx)ur.  descendants  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this  country  in 
^.manner  which  will  be  a  credit  to  you  and  a  credit  to  our- 
selves.'* 

In  referring  to  the  need  for  an  assembly  hall,  Mayor 
Lane  said: 

"In  your  day  the  site  of  this  city  was  an  almost  impen- 
etrable wilderness.  Where  we  are  gathered  now  was  once 
a  forest  of  firs  and  cedars.  There  ought  to  be  a  great  hall 
«ife<^t|ed'  hQte 'in  which  to  receive  you,  instead  of  putting 
you  out  in  the  street  here.  I  say  that  officially,  and  I  can't 
be  impeached'  for  it.  It-  is,  however^  not  in  my  power  to 
chailge  the  conditions,  but  Portland  should  do  this  thing 
and'  I  regret  that  she  has  not.  When  the  city  acquired  the 
Forestry  Building  I  supposed  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  just 
such  gatherings  as  this.  The  city  should  own  a  place,  and  I 
sissure  you  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  secure  it.'' 

President  Lee  responded  as  follows : 

I    f 

Mr.  Mayor:  Your  generous  and  cordial  welcome  is  most  sin- 
cerely appreciated  by  this  assembled  multitude.  The  pioneers  appre- 
lietid  with  unusual  clearness  what  genuine  hospitality  is.  They 
have  long  practiced  it.  They  learned  its  worth  by  experiencing  its 
aeed.  Many  the  day,  many  the  month,  when  their  hearts  have 
yearned  for  the  old-time  neighborly  greeting  and  unfeigned  hos- 
pitality, for  they  were  traversing  the  wilderness  in  wearisome 
m^CQhfls,  ffir  froin  civilization,  far  from  the  land  of  their  nativity 
and  their  dearest  associations.  In  little  groups  they  journeyed 
through  an  enemy's  country.  Distress  brought  them  close  together. 
It  was  only  a  step  between  them  and  famine  and  sickness,  slaughter 
ajid , death.  With  a  thrill,  new  and  indescribable,  they  reached  the 
embryo  civilization  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  there  ever  remained 
with  them  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  jgood-fellowship  and  of 
tne  amenities  of  society. 

?  •  ■  YoMi"  wbrds,  Mr.  Mayor,  will  reach  far  beyond  this  gathering, 
la^gea*.  it  is.     They  come,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  welcome  of  a 
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newer,  a  younger  generation,  to  a  great  company  of  men  and  women 
grizzled  with  age  and  bowed  with  the  weight  of  many  years.  They 
are  not  all  with  us.  Age  and  infirmity  have  forced  many  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  this  anniversary,  but,  sir,  your  words  will  be  borne 
to  them  by  those  returning  as  a  message  of  gladness.  The  public 
press  will  make  mention  and  enter  their  far-off  homes  laden  with 
your  inispiring  welcome.  It  will  rejoice  their  hearts  and  quicken 
the  sluggish  pulsations  of  age,  for  they  will  realize  that  the  services 
that  they  rendered  long  years  ago  are  recognized  and  cherished  by 
a  grateful  people. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  populous  city  welcome  its  founders — 
not  merely  its  actual  builders,  but  the  heroic  men  and  women  who 
brought  civilization  to  the  Northwest  and  thereby  became  the  source 
of  life  and  power  to  the  metropolis  and  made  its  existence  possible.' 
In  fancy  let  us  eliminate  the  pioneer,  and  the  great  progressive  and 
peerless  city,  the  terminus  of  transcontinental  railroads,  the  destina- 
tion of  monster  carriers  from  the  high  seas,  the  home  of  art,  com- 
merce, culture  and  religion,  the  abiding  place  of  myriads,  becomes 
a  receding  vision  comparable  to  the  fading  shadow  on  the  pano- 
ramic canvas  when-  the.  views  are  being  changed.  You  have  noted 
that  strange  and  mysterious  dimness  following  the  dissolving  pic- 
ture as  in  confusion  and  chaos  it  vanishes.  Then  the  outlines  of 
the  next  scene  dimly  appear,  growing  in  clearness  like  the  passing 
of  twilight  and  the  coming  of  the  morning.  In  this  mental  picture 
of  burs,  how  changed  is  the  landscape!  True,  the  river  and  the 
mountains  are  there,  but  no  city  with  grand  parade  and  imposing 
pageant.  Instead  of  massive  buildings  are  great  Douglas  firs  tow- 
ering toward  heaven.  No  greyhounds  of  the  ocean  are  speeding 
into  port,  but  canoes  manned  by  dark-visaged  savages  skim  the 
waters.  On  Council  Crest  the  chieftains  have  gathered,  the  war 
cloud  As  in  /their  faces,  their  voices  sound  like  muttered  thunder, 
their  wild  gesticulations  reach  a  climax  and  the  wild,  weird,  piercing 
warwhoop  rings  out.  As  it  rolls  down  the  mountain  and  rever- 
tierates  in  the  canyons  it  is  taken  up  by  warriors  in  ravine  and 
jungle.  With  flying  feet  they  course  the  warpath.  Molalla  and 
Wat)atoi  Clatsop  and  Clackamas  join  in  deadly  fray.  We'll  sweep 
away.  ,4dbt9  -ugly  fancy.     The  great  fact  confronts  us  that  biit  for 
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the  pioneer  there  would  be  no  Portland  with  City  Council  and 
Mayor — ^your  occupation,  sir,  would  be  gone. 

Allow  me  here  to  suggest  that  as  the  coming  year  1909  will 
mark  the  semi-centennial  of  our  statehood  we  should  at  this  meet- 
ing inaugurate  a  co-operative  movement  with  the  city  for  the  fitting 
celebration  of  that  great  event. 

In  closing  this  response,  I  wish  to  again  thank  you  most  heartily 
on  behalf  of  this  pioneer  band.  All  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
life — many  are  near  to  the  sunset  land.  Every  kindness  to  them  is 
doubly  appreciated.  The  cordiality  of  these  annual  receptions  stirs 
their  inmost  souls  with  tender  and  pleasurable  emotions.  The  people 
of  the  metropolis  have  great  souls  and  warm  hearts.  Urbanite  and 
yeoman  clasp  hands.  The  new  venerates  the  old.  Adapting  the 
language  of  Fitz  James  to  Rhoderick  Dhu,  "We  take  thy  courtesy  by 
heaven  as  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given."  Mesika  kloshe  tilakum,  kloshe 
tumtum  copa  nesika. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  address  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  appointed  as  follows :  M.  C.  George,  1851, 
Portland ;  C.  H.  WSalker,  1837,  Albany,  and  P.  H.  D'Arcy, 
1857,  Salem. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  appearance  of  F.  X. 
Matthieu,  1842,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Champoeg  conven- 
tion of  ]\lav  2,  1843.  Mr.  Matthieu  was  introduced  as  the 
greatest  man  in  Oregon.  As  the  venerable  pioneer  made 
his  way  to  the  platform  the  audience  rose  and  gave  three 
rousing  cheers. 

THE  BANQUET. 

After  a  short  social  hour,  at  4:30  P.  M.,  the  Grand 
Marshal  and  aides  and  the  reception  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  formed  the  pioneers  in  a  column  of 
twos  and  conducted  them  to  the  banquet  tables  in  the  drill 
hall  of  the  Armory,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  flags  and  small  fir  trees.    A  pyramid  covered 
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with  roses  was  the  principal  floral  decoration.  Each  of  the 
nineteen  tables  which  occupied  the  main  floor  was  profusely 
decorated  with  roses  and  other  flowers.  The  banquet  was 
conceded  to  be  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory  one  ever 
attempted  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  ladies  of  the  Pioneer 
Woman's  Auxiliary  which  had  the  affair  in  charge,  as  fol- 
lows : 

General  Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  with  power 
to  act ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Mollie  Burke ;  Table  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  chairman. 

Table  No.  1. — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor ;  assistants.  Miss  Pauline  Nesmith,  Miss  Mary  Adair, 
Miss  Agnes  Catlin,  Miss  Margaret  Catlin. 

Table  No.  2. — Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Gile,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Biddle,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Cham- 
berlain, Miss  Mildred  Nichols. 

Table  No.  3.— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ash- 
ley; assistants,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherman,  Miss  Frances  Jeffery, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Nottage,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Foster. 

Table  No.  4. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Miss  Failing; 
assistants,  Miss  Olive  Failing,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Miss 
Kate  Failing,  Miss  Rhoda  Failing. 

Table  No.  5.— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Wood- 
ward; assistants,  Miss  Mildred  Cooper,  Miss  Delia  Ross, 
Miss  C.  Coleman,  Miss  Margaret  Cornell. 

Table  No.  6.— Mrs.  Irving  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  M.  C.  George ; 
assistants.  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt,  Miss  Maudie  Scott  Upton, 
Miss  Florence  George,  Miss  Edna  George. 

Table  No.  7.— Mrs.  William  S.  Sibson,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Warren;  assistants,  Mrs.  Rupert  Chipman,  Miss  Frances 
Warren,  Miss  Muriel  Williams. 
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Table  No.  8. — Mrs.  L.  A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd : 
assistants,  Miss  Flanders,  Miss  Lewis,  Mrs.  William  War- 
rens, Mrs.  J.  K.  Kollock. 

Table  No.  9. — Mrs.  William  D.  Fenton,  Mrs.  A.  Meier; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Condon  McCornack,  Miss  Imogene  Raffety, 
Mrs.  George  Cooper,  Miss  Clara  Teal. 

Table  No.  10. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook ; 
assistants^  Mrs.  W.  W.  Harder,  Miss  Lillian  Croasman,  Miss 
Mary  Dale,  Miss  Besco. 

Table  No.  11.— Mrs.  G.  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Craken ;  assistants.  Miss  Kate  Sherlock,  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis, 
Miss  Susie  Stott,  Miss  Hazel  Crocker. 

Table  No.  12. — Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Miss  Annie  B. 
Shelby;  assistants,  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Freeman,  Miss  Inez  Bar- 
rett, Miss  M.  S.  Barlow,  Miss  Celia  Friendly. 

Table  No.  13.— Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross,  Mrs.  Milton  W. 
Smith ;  assistants,  Miss  Watt,  Mrs.  John  Macrum,  Miss 
Josephine  .Smith,  Mrs.  Harding. 

Table  No.  14.— Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
McClure ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  William 
W.  Porter,  Miss  Jean  McClure,  Miss  Marian  Plummer. 

Table  No.  15.— Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill ;  assist- 
ants. Miss  Frances  Gill,  Mrs.  Nellie  Waltz  Gill,  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Strain,  Mrs.  Horace  Butterfield. 

Table  No.  IG.— Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Spencer:  assistants,  Miss  Fay  C.  Himes,  Miss  Myrtle 
B.  Moffett,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Briggs,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wisdom. 

Table  No.  1.7— Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Miss  Elva  Huma- 
son ;  assistants.  Miss  Beulah  Nicholas,  Mrs.  L  C.  Sanford, 
Miss  Evelyn  Shively. 
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Table  No.  18. — Mrs.  J.  K.  Locke,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane; 
assistants,  Miss  Sarah  Harker,  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Masters,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Jones. 

Table  No.  19.— Mrs.  P.  W.  Gillette,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Lamber- 
son;  assistants,  Mrs.  M.  Meussdorffer,  Miss  Grace  Lam- 
berson,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley. 

COMMITTEES  ON  SUPPLIES. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Committees  on  Supplies : 

Booth  No.  1. — Meats,  fish  and  salads — Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  chairman;  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs.  Archie  L. 
Pease,  Mrs.  D.  M.  McLauchlan,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Herring, 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Malarkey,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Charlton,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  J.  H.  Burgard,  Mrs.  George  Hoyt,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Birdsall,  Mrs.  George  Campbell. 

Booth  No.  2. — Bread  and  cake— Miss  Nannie  E.  Tay- 
lor, chairman ;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Porter,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Carr,  Mrs.  A.  H.  McGowan,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Meier,  Mrs. 
Plympton  Kelly,  Miss  Nellie  Lambert,  Miss  Linley  Mor- 
ton, Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick. 

Booth  No.  3.— Ice  cream,  milk,  cream  and  butter — Mrs. 
Alexander  Muir,  Mrs.  G.  Frank  MoflFett,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brey- 
man. 

Booth  No.  4. — Mrs.  Mary  McKay,  Miss  Ella  Breyman, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Van  Wassenhove. 

Booth  No.  5.— Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton,  Miss  Etta 
Wrenn. 

Booth  No.  6. — Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Brown. 

Rose  Booth. — Miss  Mildred  F.  Himes,  Miss  M.  Oatfield. 

Reserve  Table. — Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hum- 
ason,  Mrs.  Charles  Holman,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble,  Miss  Caro- 
line Holman,  Miss  Leola  Struble. 

Decorating  Committee.— Mrs.  James  P.  MoflFett,  chair- 
man; aides,  Robert  Marsh,  M.  McClure,  Preston  W.  Gil- 
lette, Miss  Margaret  Malarkey,  Harriet  Harlow. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

At  7 :30  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Association  was  called  to 
order  in  the  lar<^e  tent  by  President  Lee,  and  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  J.  E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frederick  V.  Holman,  1852,  Portland;  Secretary, 
George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland;  Treasurer,  Charles  E. 
Ladd,  1857,  Portland;  Directors— P.  H.  D'Arcy,  1857, 
Salem ;  William  Merchant,  1847,  Carlton,  and  D.  W.  Laugh- 
lin,  1850,  Lafayette. 

A  memorial  to  the  United  States  Congress  was  adopted 
and  ordered  forwarded  to  Washington,  urging  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  designate  the  original 
route  of  the  pioneers,  known  as  the  old  ^'Oregon  Trail." 
The  memorial  follows: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States:  Your  petitioners,  the  Oregon  Pioneer  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  Oregon,  would  represent  to  your 
honorable  body  that  in  view  of  the  very  great  and  far- 
reaching  results  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  our  country, 
by  the  heroic  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  early  pioneers 
and  Indian  war  veterans,  and  of  the  importance  of  securing 
and  preserving  correct  historical  data  and  where  possible 
in  concrete  form,  would  most  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Pioneers,  led  by  the 
Hon.  Ezra  Meeker,  to  carefully  locate  the  "Oregon  Trail," 
which  the  said  pioneers  traversed,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
permanently  designating  the  route  thereof  by  suitable  mon- 
uments and  markers; 

And  your  petitioners  would  most  earnestly  urge  and 
petition  your  honorable  body  to  pass  the  bill  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey,  of  W:ashington,  on 
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the  6th  day  of  April,  1908,  providing  for  the  appropriation 
of  $50,000  out  of  the  treasury,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  monuments  and 
for  paying  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  superintend  such  work.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pray. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion,  that  it  be  discretionary  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  during  Rose  Festival  week.  Resolutions 
were  also  adopted  expressing  the  sincere  thanks  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Association  to  Ezra  Meeker  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  appropriation  for  the  "Oregon  Trail." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  session  a  campfire 
meeting  was  held,  with  Robert  A.  Miller  presiding.  The 
following  programme  was  follow^ed: 

Music Parsons'  Orchestra 

Remarks  by  Ezra  Meeker,  the  "Oregon  Trail  Marker,"  out- 
.    lining  briefly  the  object  of  his  work. 
Song,  "The  Oregon  Trail"  (Words  by  Miss  Mary  Os- 
borne  Douthit,  music  by  Prof.  Edward  J.  Finck) . . . 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hodson 

Recitation Miss  Minnie  M.  Bode 

Old-time  Music Parsons'  Orchestra 

Song  (selected) Mr.  G.  T.  Howard  and  Choir 

Poem,  "Our  Pioneers"   (By  Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ord- 

way ) Robert  A.  Miller 

Five-minute  "Pioneer  Reminiscences" 

"Auld  Lang  Syne" .  Parsons'  Orchestra,  Choir  and  Audience 

On  Friday,  June  12,  by  the  courtesy  of  D.  C.  Freeman, 
manager,  about  five  hundred  pioneers  had  a  picnic  at  "The 
Oaks,"  a  pleasure  resort  south  of  the  city. 
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OUR  PIONEERS. 

Hats  off!  hats  off!  to  those  brave  men, 

And  bravest  women,  too, 
Who  march  today  with  feeble  step, 

Whose  lives  are  good  and  true. 

Upon  the  lonely  mountain  trail, 

Through  valleys  long  and  drear, 
Through  storm  and  sunshine.  Westward  came, 

Each  true,  brave  pioneer. 

They  made  a  wilderness  to  smile 

With  fruit  and  golden  grain; 
For  us,  calm  years,  content  and  peace — 

Theirs  was  the  toil  and  pain. 

A  warmer  clasp  our  hands  must  give. 

For  soon  they'll  march  away 
Into  the  land  of  their  reward — 

Into  the  endless  day. 

Beyond  the  hurrying  scenes  of  life, 

'Mid  gladness  they'll  know  then; 
Their  kind  deeds  all,  shall  live  once  more, 

Where  we'll  clasp  hands  again. 

Would  we  could  claim,  as  they  pass  on. 

Such  strength  and  courage  ours. 
Ah  I  may  their  last,  long  homeward  march 

Be  strewn  with  sweetest  flowers. 

June  McMillen  Ordwav. 
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TWENTY -THIRD   ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Portland,  June  10,  1908. 
The  veterans  opened  their  twenty-third  Annual  Encamp- 
ment shortly  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  assem- 
blage was  called  to  order  by  Grand  Commander  A.  G.  Lloyd 
and  upon  reading  the  roll  call  the  following  officers  re- 
ported present:  Grand  Commander,  A.  G.  Lloyd;  Senior 
Vice-Commander,  A.  B.  Stuart;  Junior  Vice-Commander, 
Ed.  Ross;  Grand  Adjutant,  Otto  Kleeman;  Grand  Chap- 
lain, W.  D.  Ewing;  Grand  Marshal,  Captain  Patrick  Ma- 
loney,  and  Captain  of  the  Guard,  John  Storan. 

After  prayer  by  the  Grand  Chaplain,  W.  D.  Ewing,  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  as  follows : 

Grand  Commander,  Alexander  Coifee,  1853. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Harvey  W.  Scott,  1852. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Captain  A.  B.  Stuart,  1849. 

Grand  Adjutant,  Otto  Kleeman. 

Grand  Paymaster,  Charles  H.  Chambreau. 

Grand  Chaplain,  W.  D.  Ewing,  1852. 

Grand  Marshal,  Captain  Patrick  Maloney,  1856. 

Captain  of  the  Guard,  John  Storan,  1854. 

Letters  were  read  from  Congressmen  and  Senators  from 
Pacific  Coast  States  pledging  their  support  to  the  Hayes 
bill,  which  provides  for  the  increasing  of  the  pensions  of 
the  Indian  War  Veterans.  There  were  about  300  veterans 
present.  Addresses,  eloquent  and  patriotic,  were  delivered 
by  Alexander  Coffee  and  Captain  Stillwell  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Comrade  Van 
Vleet  calling  upon  every  Indian  War  Veteran  to  constitute 
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himself  a  committee  of  one  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Representatives  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

W.  D.  Ewing,  H.  D.  Mount  and  A.  Porter  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  compile  a  list  of  those  menibers  who 
had  passed  away  during  the  year.  The  following  names 
were  returned:  Mrs.  W.  D.  Stillwell,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fonts, 
W.  R.  Barrett,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Faulconer,  Milton  E.  Polk, 
Colonel  B.  F.  Shaw,  L.  M.  Parrish,  Sam  P.  Whitney,  J.  P. 
Mann,  Sam  P.  Wheeler,  John  Dibble,  John  Reidel,  Delia 
Smith,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Bulley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Milli- 
gan. 

A  recess  was  declared  at  noon  while  the  veterans  par- 
took of  a  spread  prepared  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Indian  War  Veterans. 

A  general  entertainment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  was  furnished 
in  the  afternoon.  The  programme  consisted  of  addresses 
by  Mayor  Lane  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Ghormley.  The  Mayor 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  veterans  and  announced  that 
the  city  was  theirs.  Miss  Hazel  Hoopengarner  rendered  a 
humorous  dialect  selection,  which  was  well  received.  The 
Veterans'  Quartet  sang  "We  Meet  Again,  Boys,"  and 
"Good  Night,  My  Love."  Mrs.  George  Watkins  then  ren- 
dered a  selection  and  the  quartet  sang  "When  the  Winds 
Blow  Soft  Again." 

^  Warm  discussion  arose  at  the  afternoon  session  over  a 
fequest  made  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Ghormley,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  the  veterans  go  on  record  as  favoring  prohi- 
bition. P.  J.  Morgan,  ex-Secretary  of  Multnomah  Camp, 
No.  2,  seconded  the  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ghormley,  but  after 
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a  brief  and  heated  controversy  the  motion  was  ruled  out  of 
order; 

EACH  ANNUAL  REUNION  FINDS  FEWER  ANSWERING 

ROLL   CALL. 

By  Arthur  A.  Greene. 
Every  year  there  gathers  here  the  gray  remnant  of  an 
army.  Time  was  when  it  was  terrible  with  banners.  There 
was  not  much  of  the  glory  and  pomp  of  war  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  its  leaders,  but  its  deeds  were  no  less  heroic  than 
had  it  marched  with  Napoleon  or  Von  Moltke.  Fighting 
savages  from  the  thresholds  of  a  frontier  civilization  was  a 
grim  and  unadorned  aifair  with  Indian  war  soldiers  of  the 
fifties,  but  their  achievements  were  no  less  important  nor 
less  worthy  of  song  and  story  because  they  were  untrained 
and  ununiformed  minute  men  of  the  wilderness. 

The  grizzled  and  feeble  survivors  of  the  regiments  that 
saved  the  Oregon  country  are  vanishing.  But  a  scant  bat- 
talion remains,  and  that  battalion,  some  300  only,  met  in 
annual  reunion  yesterday.  The  session  was  held  in  the 
Wjoodmen  of  the  World  Hall,  on  Eleventh  street,  and  was, 
as  always,  an  interesting  affair. 

Considerable  business  was  transacted,  but  its*  chief  im- 
portance lay  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  together  the  patri- 
archs of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  another  handclasp  and 
another  telling  over  of  brave  tales  of  the  days  when  they 
were  young  and  an  empire  was  in  the  making.  Every  year 
there  are  fewer  of  the  "boys,"  every  year  the  voices  are 
less  lusty  and  the  eyes  dimmer.  They  are  making  a  final 
stand.  The  Old  Guard  is  dying  hard.  Every  foe  it  has 
overcome  but  the  gaunt  foeman  with  the  scythe.  They 
are  facing  inevitable  defeat,  for  Time  is  invincible  and 
merciless.     He  takes  no  prisoners  and  gives  no  quarter. 
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Today's  reunion  of  the  Association  of  Indian  War  Vet- 
erans was  not  gloomy.  The  old  warriors  had  a  very  happy 
day  of  it,  exchanging  reminiscences,  fighting  their  battles 
over  again  and  enjoying  the  well-earned  comforts  and 
honors  which  their  valor  won  in  the  long  ago.  All  the 
addresses  voiced  a  spirit  of  happy  content,  while  the  infor- 
mal exchanges  of  greetings,  wherever  a  little  group  of  the 
veterans  gathered,  had  in  it  no  jarring  note  of  complaint 
and  protest  because  they  were  no  longer  as  young  as  when 
they  gave  a  group  of  sovereign  states  to  the  Republic. 
There  was  much  good-natured  joking,  and  the  old  stories, 
none  the  less  thrilling  that  they  are  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  were  retold.  Octogenarians  called  each  other  by 
their  nicknames  and  slapped  each  other  affectionately  on 
the  back.  Occasionally  there  was  a  pathetic  note  when 
some  comrade  started  calling  the  roll  which  showed  so 
many  missing  from  the  ranks. 

With  the  knowledge  that  they  have  kept  the  faith  and 
fought  the  good  fight,  the  heroes  are  one  by  one  going  out- 
side the  lines  on  forlorn  hopes  from  which  they  never  re- 
turn. Most  of  them  are  now  encamped  in  a  land  where 
there  are  no  night  attacks  and  no  wild  forays,  where  they 
may  bivouac  together  in  peace  and  security  through  the 
long,  unending  day  of  eternity.  Those  who  remain  will 
come  again  next  year,  fewer  than  met  yesterday,  just  as 
yesterday  many  who  had  reported  for  duty  last  year  were 
absent. 

As  an  example  to  the  younger  generation  these  reunions 
are  helpful.  They  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity, but  best  of  all  they  bring  together  once  a  year  the 
survivors  of  an  heroic  age.  Yesterday's  meeting  was  in  all 
respects  successful  and  enjoyable. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 
Those  who  registered  with  the  Secretary  were  as  follows: 

1837 

Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  D&te 

Aplin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Woodburn Oregon    1837 

Beers,  Benjamin, .  Oregon  Gty Connecticut    1835 

1838 

Walker,  Cyrus  H.,  Albany Oregon    1838 

1839 

Bird,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Hillsboro Canada    1831 

Watt,  Mrs.   Harriet   Oregon    

1840 

Abernethy,  W.,  Forest  Grove New  York 1830 

Curl,  Mrs.  Abigail,  Jefferson Oregon  1840 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Wiley,  Newberg Oregon  1840 

1841 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Canada    1837 

Hood,   Mrs.   C.  J.,   Portland Illinois    1840 

Mountain,   Thomas,    Portland England    1822 

1842 

Carter,  D.  A.,  Sheridan Oregon   1842 

Matthieu,  F.  X.,  Aurora Canada  1818 

1843 

Adair,  Dr.  Owens,  Warrenton Missouri    1840 

Bertrand,  Mrs.  Isabel,  Portland California    1841 

Cornell,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Salem Arkansas    1835 

Cullen,  Mrs.  Annie  E.,  Hillsdale Missouri    1840 

Delaney,  Daniel,  Starbuck,  Wash Tennessee    1826 

Dixon,   Mrs.   Louisa,   Portland Mississippi    1838 

Eberman,  Mrs.  Emma,  Seaside England   1836 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Portland Missouri    1837 

Hatch,  D.  C,  Stevenson,  Wash Sandwich  Islands. .  .1843 

Hembree,  Jas.  T.,  Lafayette Tennessee    1825 
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Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  Date 

Hembree,  Mrs.  Melvina  A.,  Lafayette Arkansas   1832 

Hembree,  W.  C,  McMinnville. Tennessee    1829 

Hembree,  Mrs.  W.  C,  McMinnville Kentucky    1836 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  D.,  Albany Colorado    1843 

Lenox,  S.  S.,  Gaston Illinois    1841 

McHaley,  A.  J.,  Sellwood Missouri    1839 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Oregon  City ....  Arkansas    1838 

Patterson,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Portland Wisconsin    1835 

Phillips,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Clackamas Indiana  1830 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Portland England   1831 

Swick,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  The  Dalles Missouri    1843 

Watson,   H.   H.,    Salem Illinois    1843 

Wright,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Lents Indiana    1829 

-  •  Y  *  -  •       •  ' 

1844 

Adams,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Portland Oregon   1844 

Bain,  Mrs.  Ann,   Portland Iowa    1840 

Baker,  Mrs.  O.  G.,  Portland Canada    1834 

Bedwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  North  Yamhill... On   Plains 1844 

Caples,   Hezekiah,   Caples Ohio    1838 

Cline.  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Iowa    1844 

Crawford,  Medorem,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  Oregon    1844 

Embree,  T.   V.   B.,   Dallas Missouri 1836 

Hamlin,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  St.  Johns Missouri    

Hawley,   J.   H.,    Monmouth Canada   1835 

Helms,   Mrs.   D.   M.    Portland Ohio    1836 

Holden,  H.  F.,  Tillamook Massachusetts   1837 

Johnson,  Burr,  Pendleton Indiana    1840 

Klinger,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Dufur 

Lewes,   F.   Lee,    Portland Canada   1832 

McHaley,  Mrs.  May  A.,  Sellwood Missouri    1842 

McDaniel,   Joshua,    Portland Missouri    1828 

Minto,   John,    Salem England   1822 

Nelson.   J.    C,    Newberg. Missouri    1825 

Olds,  Eli,  Portland Indiana 1837 

Olds,  N.  H.,  Lents Indiana    1840 

Perkins,   Eli,   Madison Indiana   1838 

Ramsdell,  T.  M.,  Portland Vermont   1821 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Portland Oregon  1844 

Riggs,  Mrs.  T.  C,  Orchard,  Wash Ohio    18?7 
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Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  Date 

Rowland,  G.  L.,  North  Yamhill North   Carolina 1827 

Russell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  North  Yamhill Indiana    1843 

Sax,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Portland Iowa    1834 

Stillwell,  W.  D..  Tillamook Ohio  1824 

Walker,  J.  E.,  Forest  Grove  Oregon   1844 

Welch,  James   W.,   Astoria Iowa    1842 

1845 

Anderson,  Mrs.  C.  Jt,  Salem Kentucky    1839 

Archibald,  Mrs.  Frances,  Hillsboro Missouri    1844 

Arthurs,  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  Wendling.  .Illinois    1844 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Vancouver,  Wash Oregon    1845 

Belieu,  J.  W.  A.,  Portland Missouri    1841 

Bennett,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Portland Missouri   1833 

Boge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.,  Jacksonville Missouri    1835 

Bolds,    Chas..    Portland Kentucky    1822 

Bonney,  B.  F.,  Colton Illinois    1838 

Bonney,  T.  L.,  Hubbard Ohio    1835 

Bowley,  Mrs.  Minerva,  Portland 

Bozorth,C.  C.,  Ridgefield,  Wash Missouri   1832 

Capps,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Portland Plains    1845 

Carey,  J.  J.,  Carlton   Oregon    1845 

Carter,  J.  L.,  Hood  River Oregon    1845 

Cartwright,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.,  Portland . .  Illinois    1842 

Catching,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Portland,  r Missouri   1842 

Chamness.  Jos.,   Silverton Iowa     1838 

Comstock,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Portland Missouri     1838 

Cornelius,    Mrs.    C.    Portland Missouri    . . . : 1845 

Cornelius,  Mrs.   Rachel,   Portland Illinois     1833 

Crabtree,  J.  P.,  Crabtree Missouri    1837 

Crandall,  Mrs.  Lydia,  Portland Missouri    1844 

Denny,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  McCoy: Iowa    1844 

Durbin,  Solomon,  Salem Ohio    1829 

Ferrell.  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Salem Iowa    1839 

Foster.   G.   W..   Oregon   City Illinois     1835 

Foster,  Mrs.  M.  E..  University  Park Indiana    1841 

Frush,   Mrs.   M.   A.,   Montavilla Missouri    1839 

Gaines,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Thomas,  Linn  Co.  .Missouri     1840 

Griffith.  J.   M..   Oregon   City Illinois    1842 

Hall,  J.  C,  Molalla  Missouri    1839 

Hawk,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  I.,  Portland Illinois    1832 

Helm,  W.  F.,  Portland Kentucky     1833 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Carlton Virginia   1830 

Henderson,  Mrs.  S.  J..  Portland New   York    1843 
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Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  Date 

Hilderbrand,  Mts.  Eveline,  Monmouth Missouri   1845 

Hosford,  C.  O.,  Mt.  Tabor New   York    1822 

Hurley,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Risley  Station Iowa    1842 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Kenney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Jacksonville Kentucky    1829 

Killin,  Geo.  W.,  Woodburn Iowa    1844 

Latourette.  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland Illinois    1839 

Lamberson.  H.  C.,  Scappoose Missipuri    1844 

Lamberson,  J.  L.,  Houlton Iowa   1840 

Lemmon,  L.,  Junction  City Indiana    1836 

Lloyd,  A.  G.,  Waitsburg Missouri    1836 

Locke,  Mrs.  M.  P Illinois    1836 

Manning,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Hillsboro Missouri    1836 

Meldrum,  John  W.,  Oregon  City Iowa 1839 

Miller,  Mrs.  Mary,  Gresham 

Moore,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hillsboro Missouri    

Moore,   Mrs.   M.   O.,   Portland 

Morgan,  G.  W.,  Cornelius Ohio  1840 

Morgan,  W.  H.  H.,  Portland Ohio 1840 

McCown,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland 

McGrew,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Walling,  Portland . .  Iowa    1844 

McKenna,  Mrs.  N.,  Corvallis Iowa    1841 

McNamee.   A.,    Portland Missouri    1841 

Parker,  G.  L.,  Mount  Tabor Iowa    1843 

Pathson,  Mrs.  W.  W..  Dufur Illinois    1843 

Perry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Houlton New  Jersev 1827 

Perry.  F.  C,  Molalla Iowa    ....'. 1844 

Powell,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Hillsboro Iowa    1840 

Rees.  Mrs.  Amanda,  Portland Indiana  1832 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Reedville Illinois    1837 

Robbins,   Mrs.  J.   H.,   Amity Tllir ois    1843 

Rodc^ers,  Mrs.  Acrncs  Maley,  Corvallis Illinois    1844 

Ryder,   Mrs.   D.   E.,   Portland Illinois    1839 

Scott,    Mrs.    M.    A..    Portland Iowa    1844 

Simmons.  J.  A.,  Mount  Angel Indiana    1832 

Stockwoll,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Marquam Missouri    1843 

Terwilliger.   H.,   Portland Ohio  1840 

Thomas,  Geo.  B.,  Bull  Run  Missouri    1826 

Thompson.   Mrs.   D.   P.,   Portland 

Thyng.  Mrs.  E.  C,  Portland Iowa    1842 

Wilcox.  Mrs.  Julia  H.,  Portland Virginia    1823 

Wilkes.  J.,   Hillsboro    Indiana   1832 
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1846 

Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  Date 

Arey,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  D.,  Portland Illinois    1842 

Apperson,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Forest  Grove. . . Missouri    1838 

Bartenstein,  Mrs.  Eva,  Portland   Oregon    1846 

Bird,  N.  H.,  Portland Oregon  Territory. .  .1846 

Brown,  Alvin  C,  Forest  Grove Missouri    1829 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Martha,  Corvallis Missouri    1838 

Clymer    Mrs.   Mary,    Portland Ohio    1826 

Cone,  A.  S..  Aurora   Indiana  , 1827 

Croisan,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Salem Illinois    1832 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Parker  Missouri  1838 

Deady,  Mrs.  Matthew  P..  Portland Missouri  1835 

Debord,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Independence Missouri  1836 

I>olnian,  Mrs.  Morse,  Portland Missouri  1837 

Garrison,    A.    H.,    Roseburg Indiana    1831 

Guthrie,  D.  M.,  Dallas  Missouri    1824 

Hacker,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.,  Oregon  City Ohio    1830 

Hall,  W.  R.,  Buena  Vista On  the  way   1846 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Olivia,  Portland Vlirginia    1843 

Hill,  F.,  Gaston   Oregon    1846 

Holman,  Frances  A.,  Portland Missouri    1843 

Holston,  Mrs.  Prudence  Oregon    1846 

Jenkins.  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Portland 

Johnston.  Mrs.  Susan  E.,  McMinnville. . .  .  Illinois    1844 

Laughlin.  Mrs.  D.  W..  Carlton Oregon    1846 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Kate.  Portland Tennessee    1837 

Marks.  Mrs.  O.  G.,  Portland Oregon    1846 

Murch.  Mrs.  Msury  E..  Portland. . ., 

Myrick.  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Portland California    1  «46 

McEwan.   Mrs.    Clementine,    Portland 1835 

McPherson,  Donald,  Buxton  Oregon    1845 

Olds,  E..  Grass  Valley.  Sherman  Co Oregon    1846 

Phillips.  Benton,  Banks  Missouri    1846 

Pringle,  F.  M.,  Portland   Missouri   

Riggs,  G.  B..  Orchard.  Wash Missouri    1830 

Simmons,  S.  C,  Portland Michigan    1841 

Simpson.  Ben.  Portland  Tennessee    1818 

Smith.  Mrs.  Sarah  E..  Orepon  City Illinois    1833 

Starlc«eather.  Mrs.  Eliza.  Milwaukie Indiana    1831 

St.  George,  Mrs.  M.  J..  Pomeroy,  Wash..  .Iowa    1842 

Stuart.  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Portland Missouri    1832 

Walker,  Mrs.  N.  J..  Forest  Grove Ohio    1838 

Wood,  Mrs.  S.  G..  Walla  Walla,  Wash. . .  .Oregon    1846 
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Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  Date 

Adams,   H.    R.,   Gf esham Missouri    1840 

Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  J..  Vancouver,  Wash. . .  New   York    1837 

Apperson,  J.  T.,  Park  Place Kentucky  1834 

Baldra,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Hillsboro Oregon    1847 

Baldra,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Hillsboro 

Barger,  Mrs.  R.,  Portland Ohio    1825 

Beal,  G.  W.,  Sager  Indiana    1839 

Beal,  Josiah.  Goldendale,  Wash Indiana    1837 

Bonser,  J.  H.,  Portland Ohio    1832 

Bonser,  S.  D.,  Portland Ohio    1830 

Brush,  John.  Portland New  York  1822 

Buel,  Sam'l,  Sheridan   Iowa    1845 

Caufield,  David,  Oregon  City Ohio    .' 1845 

Caufield.  R.  R,  Oregon  City Ohio    1843 

Capps,   Mrs.   Nancy.   Portland Missouri    1840 

Chapman,  Wm.,  Sheridan   New  York 1824 

Coffin,  Mrs.  L.,  Portland  Massachusetts    1819 

Corby,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Salem Illinois    1837 

Cosper,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  E.,  Dallas Illinois    1842 

Cottel,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Portland •. .  Oregon    1847 

Cullen,  John  W.,   Hillsdale. Indiana    1838 

Denny,  Mrs.  Gertrude,   Portland New  Jersey   1837 

DeWitt,  Mrs.  Otelia,  Portland Indiana    1812 

Dillon,   A.  J..   Portland Iowa    1847 

Dixon,  Cyrus,  Lents  Oregon    1847 

Fellows.  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Parlj  Place Missouri    1843 

Findley,  A.  B..  Portland Illinois    1831 

Fler,  W.  E..  Portland Missouri    1845 

Ford,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Portland Illinois    1840 

Forgey,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Lents Indiana    1820 

Fulton.  Jas..  Fairbank,  Wasco  Co Missouri    1847 

Gecr,  L.   B.,  Macleay Illinois    1845 

Gibson.  Jas.  W.,  Reedville Missouri    1835 

Griffin,  Nancy.  Dexter Ohio .1833 

Guild,  J.  S..  Mount  Tabor Illinois    1844 

Hauck,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Young.  Corvallis Missouri    1843 

Hawley,  Mrs.  Emma  O.,  Salem 1847 

Hawley,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Monmouth Missouri    1840 

Heater,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Newberg Iowa    1840 

Hembree,  I.  M.,  Portland Oregon    1847 

Hill.  P.  H.,  Ocean  Park,  Wash Vermont   1837 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Portland Missouri   1846 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Lents Illinois    1834 
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Hovenden,  Mrs.  E.,  Woodbum Indiana    1841 

Howell,  Mrs.  Mary,  Oregon  City Missouri 1840 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Alice,  Woodburn Indiana    1845 

Hudson,   Shad,  Myrtle   Point Michigan    1830 

Hunsaker,  A.  J.,  McMinnville Illinois    1834 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Rosetta  W.,  Tacoma,  Wash. .  .Missouri   1847 

Jackman,  Mrs.  Lizzie.  Odd  Fellows'  Home 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Burr,  Pendleton Texas    1847 

Johnson,  J.  R,  North  Yamhill Texas    1841 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Martha,  Seaside Missouri    1846 

Jolly,  Wm.  B.,  Portland Illinois    1843 

Jory,  H.  S.,  Salem New  Brunswick    . . .  1833 

Kelly,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  McCoy  Oregon    1847 

Kelley,  Jas.  W.,  Cathlamet,  Wash Kentucky  1837 

Kent,   Mrs.  Elizabeth,   Portland Ohio 1833 

Kesselring,  Mrs.   N.  A.,  Canby Missouri    1834 

Kinney,  M.  G.,  Portland Iowa    1819 

Klinger,  L.  J.,  Dufur Missouri    1837 

Landess,  Mrs.  E.  J.,   Portland 

May,   Mrs.  Jackson,   Prineville Kentucky    1830 

Megler,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Astoria Indiana    , 1846 

Merchant,    William,    Carlton Iowa    1843 

Merrill,  Geo.,  Deer  Island Ohio    1826 

Merrill,   R.,   Columbia   City    Illinois    1834 

Munson,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Warrenton Indiana    1841 

McBride;  T.  A.,  Oregon  City Oregon 1847 

McClaine,  E.  C,  Albany. Missouri    1825 

McDaniel,   Mrs.   Virginia,   Portland    Missouri    1830 

McKinney,  Mrs.  M.,  Turner Kentucky   1831 

Pendleton,  Mrs.  Sara,  Woodburn Indiana    1842 

Poppleton,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Portland Missouri     

Perry,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Oregon    1841 

Powell,  Mrs.  W.  S..  Portland Vermont     1839 

Prettyman,  H.  W.,  Mount  Tabor Delaware    1839 

Reames..  Mrs.    Sarah   Evans,    Portland. . . . Iowa    

Riggs,  G.  W..  Lents Missouri    1836 

Riggs,  J.  C,  The  Dalles Missouri    1839 

Roe,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Portland Missouri    1846 

Roland,  Mrs.  Eliza,   Portland Iowa    1843 

Ryan.  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Oregon    1847 

Schantz,   Mrs.   Sarah.  Salem Ohio    1836 

Schofield,   Mrs.    B.,   Cornelius Missouri    1847 

Shelton,  L.  D.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash Missouri    1841 

Shively,   C.   W.,   Portland Missouri    1839 
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Slavin,  Mrs.  Erma  R.,  Hillsdale Ohio    1836 

Smith,  Seneca,  Portland   Indiana    1844 

Smith,   Thomas.   Roseburg England   1821 

Stimson,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Portland Missouri    1844 

Sturgess,  Geo.  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash Illinois    1845 

Thorpe,  Mrs.  Ernest    Illinois    1832 

Todd,   Mary   H.,   Portland Texas    1846 

Walker,  Mrs.  Lucy.  Hillsboro 

Watts,  F.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1846 

Watts,  J.  M.,  Portland   Missouri    1839 

Watts,  L.  W.,  Sellwood  Oregon    1847 

Whalley,  Mrs.  J.  W Missouri    1841 

Woods,  J.  C,  Portland Missouri    1838 

Worley,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1842 

Wright,  Mrs.   M.,   Portland Missouri    1839 

1848 

Ankeny,  Mrs.  Levi.  Walla  Walla.  Wash.. Oregon    1848 

Bauer,  F.   A.,  Woodburn Indiana    1842 

Beers,  John,  Oregon  City Oregon    1848 

Blain,  W.  R.,  Portland Indiana    1847 

Catlin,  Fred,  Catlin,  Wash Illinois    1848 

Chance.  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1839 

Gill,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Portland Oregon    1848 

Graham,  J.  K.,  Portland Illinois    1847 

Hanna,   Mrs.   Mary  J..   Portland New   York    

Hinton,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Portland Illinois    1847 

Holmes,  Mrs.  D.  J.,   Salem Oregon    1844 

Holmes,  D.  J.,  Salem Illinois    1839 

Hutton,  Mrs.  Catherine.  Mount  Tabor Illinois    1842 

Kelley,   Mrs.   C,   Cathlamet Arkansas    1845 

Kelly,    Penumbra,    Portland Kentucky  1845 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Portland 1847 

King.    Jas    W New   York    1846 

Killin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Hoover,  Portland. . . .  Oregon    1848 

Lee,  J.  D.,  Portland Oregon    1848 

Looney.  Miss  Pauline,  Jefferson Oregon    1848 

Mattoon.  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Riddcll Indiana    1838 

Merchant,  Warren,  North  Yamhill Oregon    1848 

Merrill,   Edwin,   Portland Oregon    1848 

Miller,  Chas.,  Jefferson   Indiana 1848 

Minto,  John  W.,  Portland Oregon    1848 

Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Portland Indiana    1836 

Morton,  Mrs.   Clara  Watt,  Portland Missouri    1846 
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Porter,  S.  R.,  Portland  Illinois    1847 

Reasoner,  Mrs.  A.,  Sellwood Oregon    1848 

Robinson,   F.   M.,   Beaverton Oregon    1848 

Seeley,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pomeroy,  Wash Oregon    1848 

Shelley.  Troy,  Hood  River Iowa    1845 

Starr,  L.  H.,  Eugene  Iowa    1845 

Starr,  S.  E.,  Portland   Ohio    1834 

Stennet,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  St.  John Oregon    1848 

Slocum,  Mrs.  Sarah.  Vancouver,  Wash. . . .  Illinois    1S4."> 

Walker,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Portland Illinois    is.n 

Watt,  Ahio  S..  Portland Ohio    1>^24 

White,   Mrs.    E.,    Portland Oregon    1847 

White.  Mrs.  Roxana  Watt,  Portland Ohio l-^i^^ 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mary.  Hillsdale Oregon    H48 

1849 

Adair,  S.  D..  Portland Kentucky   1S47 

Backenstos.  Jas.   S..  Cit v  Hall 

Bird,  Mrs.  Alice  T.,  Portland Illinois    is4r, 

Brack.  Philip,  Myrtle  IV)int Germany    1^27 

Brackett,  Wm.  H.,  Portland New  York 1^30 

Campbell.  Jas.  H..  Ridgefield,  Wash Vermont    1S25 

Campbell,   H.    B.,    Portland Massachusetts    1 S29 

Campbell.  Mrs.  N.  P..  Wilsonville Oregon    1840 

Caples,  Mrs.  Nancy,  St.  Johns Maine   1821) 

Carter,  Mrs.  Louisa.  Vancouver.  Wash. . . .  Oregon    1840 

Denney.  F.  J.,  Jefferson Oregon    1 840 

Dodge,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Woodburn 

Edwards,  Mrs.  E.  W..  Spokane,  Wash. ..  .Oregon    1840 

Force,  G.  W.,  Portsmouth Oregon    1 840 

Fox,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Portland Oregon    1840 

Freeman.  Mrs.  J.  H.  M.,  Pr inland Oregon 1840 

Gile.  H.  S..   Portland Maine   IS2T 

Glover,  C.  P..  Lents Missouri    1840 

Glover,  James  N.,  Spokane.  Wash Missouri    1837 

Haj's,  H.  E..  Oregon  Citv Connecticut   1 831 

Hayter,  T.  J.,  Dallas Missouri    1S30 

Hughes,    P.   E..    Creswell Iowa    1842 

Jerelaman.  Jardin.  Portland New  York 1 820 

Kelly,  Silas  G..  Hillsdale Missouri   ]s^s 

Love.  Rev.  G.  C.  Lents Missouri    1 840 

Marquam,  P.  A.,  Portland Indiana    i  ><2:j 
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Moor.   N.  H..  Lostitie , New  York 1823 

McCraken.  John,   Portland England   1826 

McReynolds.  W.ii ,   Qcono Virginia    1824 

McRoberls,    Mr^,    Susan.    Portland Missouri    1846 

Padrick,  Mrs.  M.  G,.  Sellwood Missouri    1843 

Pattison.   Chas..    Sliedds    Illinois    1833 

Pattison.  Robt.,  Eugene Illinois    1828 

Pease.  Geo.  A..  Portland New  York 1830 

Powers,  W.  M.,  Albany  New  York 1827 

Ouivcy.  Mrs,  M    B     Portland Oregon    1849 

Reed.  C.  A..  Portland New   Hampshire   ...1825 

Sargent.  Mrs.   N     I.  McMinnville Oregon    1849 

Sfansburrough,    Edw..    Portland New  Jersey 1823 

Stuart,   A.   B..   Portland New  Jersey 1828 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Martha  M.,  Portland Oregon    1849 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A..  Portland Missouri   1846 

Timmen,  John  H..  Ilwaco.  Wash Germany    1829 

Wait   Mrs,  E.  M„  Portland...; Massachusetts    1836 

Watsofi,   Mrs    Celia,   Salem Illinois    1849 

Weeks,    Reuben,    Portland New  York 1829 

Welch,  Mrs.  J,  W.,  Astoria Oregon    1849 

Wells,  Darius,  Elkton   Oregon    1849 

1850 

Adams.  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Oregon    1850 

Alien.  H.  S.,  Portland Ohio    1830 

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  W.,   Cottage  Grove Oregon    1850 

Bales.   O.   J,.   Portland Oregon    1850 

Bartlett,  J,  P..  Vancouver,  Wash Illinois    1838 

Beary,  S.,  Portland  Germany    1823 

Belicu,  Mrs,  C.  L.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1845 

Eonney.  W.  E.,  Collon,  Wash Oregon    1850 

Rraintrd    Mtt.  W.  E.,  Mount  Tabor Ohio    

Brooks.  Mrs.  Anna  P.    The  Dalies England   

Brooks.  S.  L.,  The  Dalles Ohio    1830 

Burk,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash Ohio    

BusU.  Asahel,  Salem   Massachusetts    1825 

Byhec,  James,  LaCamas.   Wash Kentucky   1827 

Byrd.  Mrs.  M.  C,  Salem Missouri    1836 

CaDlcs.  J.  W..  Forest  Grove Ohio    1840 

Carson.  J,   C,  Portland Penn.-iylvania    1825 

Chapman,  W.  S..  Portland Oregon    185ii 

Davenport,  T.  W..   Silverton   New  York  1826 

David,snn,   I.   G.,   Portland-.... Illinois    1845 
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Dart,  Mrs.  Ellen,  St.  Helens Missouri    1847 

Dixon,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Lents Oregon    1850 

Dunbar,  D.  S.,  Cleone Missouri    1844 

Eilerson,  Mrs.  D.,   Portland Pennsylvania    1819 

Ellerson,  J.  H.,  Beaverton Illinois    1850 

Eppler,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland Missouri 1850 

Exon,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Portland Missouri 1841 

Farlow,    Christian,   Jefferson Indiana    1830 

Farrar,  Mrs.  A.  H..  Portland Oregon    1850 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Jane,  Woodlawn Indiana    1843 

Flinn,  Rev.  J.,   Portland Ireland    1819 

Fowler,  G.  C,  Goble Oregon    1850 

Gatton,  S.,  Woodland,  Wash Ohio   1833 

Gault,  Mrs.  Julia  A..  Spokane,  Wash Oregon    1850 

Gleason,  M.  J..  Portland  Ireland  1844 

Gove,  I.  H.,  Portland  Maine    1838 

Graham,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Portland  Oregon    1850 

Guild,  Mrs.  Emma,   Portland   Illinois    1845 

Hackett,  E.  C  Oregon  City  Oregon     1850 

Hanna,  Wm.,  North  Yamhill   Pennsylvania    ......  1825 

Hazard,  W.  C,  Vancouver,  Wash Rhode  Island  ...'..1827 

Hembree,  J.  E.,  Lafayette   Oregon     1850 

Hendershott,  Mrs.  E.  R..  Portland Oregon    1850 

Herlin,  Mrs.  D.   M.,  Cleone    Missouri 1S4S 

Heulat,  Mrs.   Sarah.   Portland    Missouri     

Hill,   W.   G.,   Wilbur    Missouri     1834 

Hoopengarner.  Mrs.   S.   J.,   Portland ^f issouri     

Hoskins,  J.  J.,  Portland   Maryland     1822 

Howell,  Jos.,   Portland    Pennsylvania    is.'jo 

Howard,  Mrs.  M.   C,  Montavilla   Missouri    1S44 

Jones,  Mrs.  Losia  A.,  Portland Illinois    1846 

Kinsey,  Mrs.  P.  B.,  Portland  Oregon     1850 

Lamberson.  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Scappoose  Oregon    1850 

Lambert,  J.  H.,  Portland   Indiana    1825 

Laughlin.  D.  W.,  Carlton   Missouri    1 842 

Logan,  Hugh,  The  Dalles   Oregon    1850 

Lucas,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland  Pennsylvania    1H36 

Mathaney,  Robt.,  Philomath    Kentucky  1829 

Merrithew.  Mrs.  Alvina,  Grcsham Oregon     1850 

Miles,  S.  A..  St. .  Helens   .Kentucky  1 830 

Millard,  S.  B.,  Milwaukie   Oregon    1850 

Miller,  G.  W.,  Vancouver.  Wash Ohio    1835 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  N.  T.,  Pordand     Missouri    1832 

Moffett,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Portland   Illinois    1848 
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Musgrove,  Wm.  H.,  Portlan<l  \Kentucky  1833 

Olds,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  Portland Iowa   1840 

Pillsbury,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Woodracre     Jndiana  1837 

Plummer,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Hillsdale Oregon    1850 

Ramsby,  R.  C,  Portland  Ohio    Z  . .  1823 

Redman,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland Missouri    1840 

Riggs,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Newberg  Missouri    1847 

Robinson,  Mrs.  G.  D.,  Dallas  .    Tennessee   1830 

Root,    Sidney,   Newberg Ohio    1828 

Ryan,  Mrs.  E.,  Portland Indiana  1832 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Portland  Missouri    1850 

Sellwood,  J.  A.,   Salem Illinois 1843 

Smith,  Lowell,  McMinnville    Missouri    1847 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Roseburg   Indiana   1832 

Thompson,  H.   C,  Echo   Missouri     1829 

Wade,  W.   H.  H.,  Estacada Missouri    1841 

Wade,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  North  Yamhill 

Weatherford,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland 1843 

Wilcox,  Edwin,  Portland   Oregon    1850 

Williams,  W.   H.,   Boyd   Indiana  1838 

Woods,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Portland  Ohio   1843 

Yoakum,   H.,   Lents Illinois    1831 

1851 

Baker,   G.   L.,   McMinnville .Oregon    1851 

Ball,   Chauncey,  Mt.  Tabor   Pennsylvania    1827 

Barstow,   Jos.,    Portland Massachusetts    1826 

Bergevin,   Mrs.  'Rose,  Portland   Oregon    1851 

Byrom,   Edw.,  Tualatin England  1827 

Cleveland,  Isabel  T.,  Astoria   Oregon    1851 

Corner,   E.   L.,   Portland Ohio    1827 

Cottle,  Mrs.  Wm.,  San  Jose,  Cal Illinois    1845 

Curl,  J.  W.,  Boring  Oregon    1851 

Davenport,  B.  F.,  Silverton  Ohio    1839 

Dearborn,  Mrs.  H.  A., .  Portland  Connecticut    1842 

Failing,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Mt.  Tabor  .Ohio   1844 

Faulconer,  T.  N.,  Portland   Missouri    1830 

Flake,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Madras  Indiana    1844 

Frazier,    Mrs.    Wm.,    Portland Oregon    » . . . . 

George,  M.  C, 'Portland  Ohio    1849 

Gibson,  J.  T.,  Portland  .J^rcgon    1851 

Gleason,  A.  S.,  Woodburn  Indiana  1832 

Gray,  David  Baxter,  Portland   Ohio    1836 
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Haines,  W.  W.,  Eugene  Illinois    IK'JH 

TIenrici,  J.  G.,  Portland Germany    1 838 

nenrici,  Wm.  E.,  Portland  Missouri    

Holmes,  Richard,  Portland   New   York    1830 

Howe,  Z.,  Settle.  Wash Indiana    1835 

Howell,  Mrs.  Ruthie  Jane,  Wasco Oregon    1 8ii  1 

Irvin,  J.  R.  IC,  Portland  Ohio   l  H3  J 

Johnson,  J.  H.,  Lents  Illinois    J  842 

Johnson,  J.  L.,  Woodbum   Illinois    1830 

Jones,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Portland  Missouri    1800 

Kennedy,  — 

Landess,  Wm.,  Cottage  Grove   Illinois    1 84'.^ 

Livingstone,  J.  D..  Fossil  Missouri    1*;4  4 

Lownsdale,  J.  P.  O.,  Portland Indiana    ]  »;3f » 

Mathews,  Mrs.  R.  A 

Mattoon,  C.  H.,  McMinnville   New   York    rr:i4 

Merchant,  Mrs.  W.  M..  Carlton   Oregon     I'-'^i 

Mitchell.  Mrs.  A.  E..  Portland  Oregon     j  '  C"* 

Miller.  Jacob,  Oregon  Citj-   Indiana    1  '-/il 

Miller,  J.  R.  Portland    Missouri     ]r;r 

Moody,  Z.  F.,  Salem  Massach^jsetts    ....]'-;:i 

Moody,  Mrs.  Z.  F..  Salem   Ind:'i:.<:     ]  r*>'; 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Betsy  M..  Portland Ma-T^achnse'tt    T'l^^^ 

McKinner.  Mrs.  A.  E,  Turner Oregon     1  rCl 

McTcer.  Mrs.   5.   W IcdrLna     Ir^-, 

Xecdfaam.  Isaac  C.  Salem   Irdicr.c  l'^' 

Olds,  J.  H..  Lafayette   /jhio    :^*>  ■ 

PauselL  J.  A..  Woodstock I^cUr-i :':C 

Philpon.  J.  AI.-  Hzjrisburg   Misronr:     : r-4^ 

Pope.  T.  A .  OregC'n  C:n- N*:v,    Vori:    .    .  l'""-'^ 

Pope.  W.  H^  Portland'. 2x>-vv    'I'.-y,  :'4'; 

Potter.  Mrs.  L.  C.  iTYing li^;-*:v-:  ''■;> 

Rice  H..  Tht   Dalles ^..-;-      'ir. 

Richardson,  J.    Q.   A..    AJice!   ..  :;-'•-      ...  ''■■ 

Rood.  Mrs.  I.  A..  H::sV.r':  Orti-"  •  -'-i^" 

Saxyort.  W.  J..  McMi— i-i"e      ....  .:'::--  -,    ....  ''^T 

Snmh.  Mrs.  C.  J..  P'.rlLr.d  .    ..  y .-'■—:'.  :^c: 

SmitiL  J.  D..  G'^^-l:: V ::---.-.—      .  .            Z'r-^'i 

Smilli.  Mr*.  M    ;..  ?-.  rer  0".    t  Ifi-  ■:  v  7*:"^^ 

StfTiiili    M.  C   C^vi.^  :/■-".-  :';-t 

Smrfh    Mrs.  rtrt.:.     r'--":£r.c  I-*.;-.-  :»■.': 


Mrs.  Tz,*T'.    "iV..  ?',r'.s>":  Av.-'i-.L  r^il-: 

Story.  Gtc.  L..   P'.rtltnc    ^\  ■  .i-  -  .■•*■■•  Z.K'c'.. 
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Stanborough,  BIrs.  Edw.,  Portland  Illinois    1842 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Helen  L.,  Portland Iowa   1850 

Streets,   John,  Airlic;  Oregon    1851 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Averilla,  Portland   Indiana 1841 

Trimble,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Portland   New  York    1850 

Walker,  N.  J.,  Foiest  Grove  Illinois   1830 

Wallace,  Jas.;  Kelso,  Wash Washington    1851 

Wilbur,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Portland   ....   Iowa    

Williams,  Mrs.  Emma,  Portland .Oregon    1851 

Williams,  Geo.,  Portland   Ohio   ' 1839 

Williams,    Richard,    Portland Ohio    . . . , 1836 

Wright,  Silas,  Libeial   Oregon    1851 

1852 

Adair,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Portland Missouri 1836 

Adair,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  McMinnville Missouri    

Adams,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Portland  i New   York    182S 

Ambrose,  N.  A.,  Woollawn Oregon 1852 

Ball,  Mrs.  Nancy  -A .,  Oswego Indiana  1844 

Banzer,  S.  D.,  La  Center,  Wash Iowa    1 840 

Barney,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  Portland  Ohio   1848 

Barrett,  Cornelius,  Portland   Valparaiso,  S.  A 

Beagle.  Mrs.  Maria,  Portland  Oregon     185\I 

Beck,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland  

Beck,  W.  G,  Portland  Missouri  1849 

Bettle,  Mrs.  C,  Portland Missouri 1850 

Bickel,  Fred,  Portland   Germany    1832 

Biles,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Portland Montreal    1842 

Blount,  Wm.,   Portland   ;Ohio    1829 

Bodyfelt,  Mrs.  Melissa  Gilson,  Portland. . .  Iowa    1852 

Bolen,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  Gilson,   Portland. .  .Ohio    1828 

Bowers,  D.  C,  Portland  Indiana    1850 

Boyd,  J.  R.,  Oregon  City  Missouri    1838 

Bozorth,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Ohio    1826 

Brainerd,   W.   E,   Mt.   Tabor Ohio    1832 

Brallier,  Henry,  Seaside   Pennsylvania    1830 

Brown,   Francis,   Portland Iowa    1839 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Hillsboro Missouri 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Hillsboro   Missouri  1829 

Bryant,  O.  J.,  Portl.md  Indiana  1828 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  L.  A..  Gresham Illinois 

Buchtel,  Jos.,   Portland   Ohio 1830 

Burk,  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash New   York    1832 

Burns,  W.  P.,  Portlanci   Massachusetts    1822 

Burns,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Portland  Kentucky  1826 
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Bybce,  Miss  Ella  E.,  Portland Iowa    1849 

Bybcc,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland Illinois   1840 

BycTS,  Mrs.  E.,  St.  Johns Indiana    1834 

Byland,  O.  H.,  Rai/iier  Kentucky 1848 

Calvin,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash..  -Iowa   1848 

Caples,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Forest  Grove  Iowa   1846 

Cardwell,  Mr?.  Eva  M.,   Portland    Massachusetts 

Cardwell,  J.  F~,  Portland  Illinois    1830 

Carll,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Portland  Iowa   1851 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Portland   Illinois    1851 

Carter,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Hood  River  Missouri  1848 

Carter,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland  Kentucky  1840 

Catlin,  Mrs.   Chas.  T.,  Portland Missouri    1846 

Chambreau,  Mrs.   B.  A.,   Portland Ohio    1837 

Chance,  W.  G.,  Portland   Kentucky  1849 

Chaney,  Mrs.   F.  ?£.,  Portland New   York    1834 

Qements,  H.  C,  Monroe   Missouri  1834 

Cline,  W.  F.,  Gervais  Illinois    1829 

Qinton,  Mrs.   S.  J.,  Astoria l  llinois    1840 

Cobum,  Mrs.  C.  A Illinois    

Cochrane,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Oregon  City Montreal    1840 

Coffey,  A.  L.,  Li  Camas,  Wash Missouri  1831 

Cole,  Mrs.  Emily,  Portland  Tennessee   1841 

CoUard,  Mrs.  Isophena,  Newberg Pennsylvania    1849 

Conless,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Portland  

Conyers,  E.  W.,  Clatskanie   Kentucky  1829 

Cook,  Mrs.   lantha,   Portland    Oregon   1852 

Cooper,  Thos.,  Kalama,  Wash Oregon  1852 

Copeland,  Miss  C.  G.,  Siletz Oregon  1852 

Comutt,    A.,    Gresham Virginia   1837 

Cox,  Thomas,  Gales  Creek   Virginia    1825 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Mt.  Tabor Iowa   

Creighton,   Mrs.   Mary  J.,   Portland Iowa    1844 

Creswell,  D.  C,  Kennewick,  Wash Illinois    1830 

Dalton,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland   Illinois    1839 

Daly,  W.  J.,  Portland    Massachusetts    1834 

Dart,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Portland  Indiana  1837 

Davies,  J.  F.,  St.  Charles  Indiana  1845 

Deardorff,  Geo.,  Clackamas Illinois    1850 

Dekum,  Mrs.   Phebe  M..  Portland Ohio    1840 

DeWitt,  F.  M.,  Portland   Oregon    1852 

Dickman,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Portland   Iowa    1851 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland   Missouri  1844 

Dolan,   Mrs.   May,   Boring Missouri  1843 

Dolman,  Wm.   H.,  Portland   Ohio    1830 
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Donaldson,  T.  B.,  Aurora  Mississippi    1839 

Donnell,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  The  Dalles  Indiana  1827 

Dorris,  B.  F.,  Eugene  Tennessee    1829 

Dunbar,  Margaret  F.,  Cleone  Indiana 1848 

Duniway,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Portland  Illinois    1834 

Durbin,  Mrs.   S.,   Salem   Missouri  1839 

Eby,  David,  Oregon  City  Pennsylvania    1828 

Egan,  W.  H.,  Gervais  Wisconsin  1850 

Egan,   M.   J.,    Gervais Canada  1838 

Emmett,  Mrs.  Silistine,  Salem  Jowa   1847 

Ennis,  Mrs.  E.,  Hillsboro   Arkansas   1840 

Espy,  R.  H.,  Oysterville,  Wash Pennsylvania    1826 

Eubanks,  Mrs.  Polly,  Oakland  Iowa   1843 

Evans,  Mrs.  Jenatte,  Portland Michigan   1843 

Ewing,  W.  D.,  Portland   Ohio    ...1832 

Findlay,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Portland Missouri  1842 

Fleischner,   J Germany 

Fouts,  John,  McMinnville   Missouri  1839 

Fraker,   Wm.,   Pendleton    Missouri  1826 

Frizzell,  J.   P.,  Salem    Missouri  1848 

Fulton,  John,  Wasco   Oregon  1852 

Galloway,  Wm.,  McMinnville  Missouri    1845 

Gammill,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland Illinois    1845 

Gatton,  Wm.,  St.  Johns   Ohio    1831 

Gay,  Mrs.  Kittie,  Portland  Oregon  1852 

Gibson,  Mrs.  G.  D..  Portland  .Missouri   

Gilham,    N.   L.,   Hillsdale 

Greer,  Geo.  H.,  Newberg Pennsylvania    1836 

Greer,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  Newberg   Ohio   1841 

Greve,  Mrs.  Annie,  Lents   Indiana  1850 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Oregon  City Missouri  1850 

Grubbs,  F.  H.,  Portland  Pennsylvania    1834 

Gulliford,  J.  A.,  Dufur    Illinois    1834 

Gulliford,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Dufur  Missouri  1850 

Guptil,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland   Pennsylvania    1844 

Hallinant,  Mrs.  Kate,  Oswego  Illinois   1848 

Hamblin,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Portland Indiana  1832 

Hamilton,  T.  J.,  Portland   Ireland  1841 

Hamilton,  T.  J.,  Portland   Ireland   1841 

Hardy,  Mrs.  Beel,  Oregon  City  Nebraska   1852 

Harer,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.,  Arlington  Texas   1832 

Harman,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Gresham  Texas    1850 

Harrington,  J.  N.,  Oregon  City  Iowa   1848 

Hathaway,  Mrs.  I.E.,  Vancouver,  Wash. . .  Ohio   1827 

Hawkins,  W.  H.,  Rainier  Ohio    1841 
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J-Iawkins,  Mrs.  W.  HL,  Rainier   Illinois    1846 

Mayes,  Mrs.  Alictf,   Portland   Oregon  1852 

X-Ienley,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  Portland Oregon  1852 

KEenness,  Ephraim,  Gates   Iowa   1849 

Hess,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Sherwood  Iowa   1848 

Hinkle/  Casper  J.,  Hubbard   M  issouri 1 829 

Minkle,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Dalles   Iowa   1850 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Portland  

Holman,    Fred   V.,    Portland Washington    1852 

Holman,  Mrs.  M.  E..   Portland   Indiana  1830 

Holtgrieve,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Cleone Iowa   1840 

Hovenden,   Mrs.   Sarah,   Portland Tasmania    1839 

Howard,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland  

Hunsak^r,   B.,  Baker  City   Illinois    1832 

Huntington,  S.  J.,  Portland  Indiana  1841 

Huston,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Vancouver,  Wash 

Her,  Mrs.  D.  C,  Sherwood  Illinois    1841 

Jameson.  Mrs.  Jane,  Vancouver,  Wash 

Jeffery,  E.  J.,  Portland   New   York    1835 

John,  Mrs.  Olive,  Portland Wisconsin   1849 

John,  S.  A.,  Portland   Iowa   1843 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Quick,  Tillamook. .  .Illinois    1844 

Johnson,  S.  B.,  Gresham   Missouri  1833 

Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Gresham   

Jower,   Mrs.   S.,   Portland    Tennessee    1827 

Keeler,   Ebenezer,    Vancouver.    Wash Indiana  183:") 

Kellogg,  G.  B.,   Portland    Ohio    1829 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Portland   Ohio    1830 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland   Indiana  1842 

Kelly,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Oregon  City Iowa   1844 

Kelty,  J.  D.,  McCoy   Indiana  1832 

Kelty,  J.   M.,   Portland    Indiana  1842 

Keniston,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maley,  Portland Oregon  185*2 

Kerns,  W.  G.,   Portland   Oregon  1852 

Kesling,  Mrs.  C  Portland  Ohio    1844 

Kirk.  T.  J..  Oregon  City   Michigan   1830 

Kirk,  W.   F.,   Monument    Michigan   1839 

Kinder,  Samuel,  Deer  Island   Illinois    1 833 

Kirker.  Mrs.  S.  F..  Portland  Oregon  18.'52 

Kiser.  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Siletz Oregon  1 S52 

Kisor,  A.  E.,  Siletz    Iowa   1840 

Knaggs.  G.  H.,   Portland South  Carolina 1 830 

Kulper.  Mrs.  H.,  Dayton   Indiana  1850 

Kyle,  R.  M.,  Portland  Ohio   1847 
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LaForrest,  Mrs.  Mary,  Oregon  City Germany   1852 

Lamberson,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  Holton   Indiafla    1850 

Lance,  Mrs.   Sarah   E.,  Milwaukie Illinois 1850 

Lasater,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.. Indiana    1841 

Laws,  Andrew  J.,  ,  Wash Illinois   , 1837 

Layfield,   Wm.,    Portland    Oregon    : .  .185*/ 

Lee,  Mrs.  J.  D;,  Portland  Tennessee  

Leisy,    Mrs.    Esther,    Woodlawn Michigan     1836 

Lent,  Geo.   P.,   Portland Oregon    1852 

Levins,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Goldendale,  Wash. .  Indiana    1847 

Lewellen,  J.,  Oregon  City Missouri    1848 

Lewis,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Terrace  Heights Iowa   1847 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Mattie,  Portland   Oregon    1852 

Lockhart,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Portland Missouri    ^  . .  1849 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Lents Indiana    1830 

Long,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Portland  Iowa  1841 

Loomis,  L.  A.,   Nahcotta,  Wash New   York    1830 

Magers,  J.  E.,  Portland    Ohio   1847 

Mathena,  S.,  Gaston   Missouri    1833 

Matlock,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Montavilla   Missouri    1838 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  Orient Missouri    1829 

May,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Iowa 1838 

Mayo,  Mrs.   Barbara,   Portland    Oregon    1852 

Meeker,   Lindley,   Portland    Ohio   1829 

Meldrum,  Mrs.  J.  W Oregon 1852 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Portland   New  York    ...*...  1843 

Merrill,  E.  S.,  Portland Indiana    

Merrill,   Frank,   Portland    Oregon ..i852 

Middleton,   Mrs.   Mary,   Portland    

Miller,  A.  W.,  Portland    ..; ..New  York    1827 

Miller,  Jas.  H.  B.,  Sunnyside,  Wash Indiana    1840 

Mills,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Montavilla Missouri    1840 

Milster,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Silverton   Missouri    1837 

Mitchell,  H.  A.,  St.  Johns Illinois     1836 

Mock,  John,  Portland    Pennsylvania   1838 

Montgomery,  Miss  Flora  A.,  Portland. .  Illinois   1849 

Moreland.  J.  C,  Salem Tennessee   1844 

Morgan,  E.  N.,  Sherwood   Illinois   1837 

Morgan,  H.   G.,  Portland   Illinois 1824 

Morgan,  H.  V.,  Portland    Illinois    1834 

Morgan,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Portland Texas   1847 

Morris,  Douglas  A.,  Sylvan Illinois   1843 

Musgrove,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland   Illinois   1849 

Myers,  W.  H.  H.,  Forest  Grove Missouri    1830 

A/Tyrick.   Mrs.  J.,  Portland    Ohio   1830 

McBee,    Isaiah,    Portland Missouri    1840 
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JVlcCall,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland  '.  Indiana    

A4cClung,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Portland   Pennsylvania   1845 

^IcConnell,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Sherwood  Illinois   1845 

3McCown,  Jas.  L.,  Portland  West  Virginia  ....  1841 

:McFarland,  E.  B..  Portland  Ohio  1849 

^McFadden,  Mrs.   Susan,   Salem    Indiana    1828 

INlcGuire,  Mrs.  Maria,  Hood  River Canada    1834 

McKay,  Mrs.  Rachel,  Beaverton   Indiana    1832 

McMorris,  Lewis,  Walla  Walla,  Wash Ohio   1831 

"Neer,  A.,  Goble    Pennsylvania   1840 

Newman,  W.  H.,  Roseburg Oregon    1852 

Nicholas,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Portland   Oregon    1852 

Noblett,  C.  W.,  Aurora Virginia  1822 

Nooning,  Mrs.  Susan  M.,  Portland Ohio   1851 

Oatfield,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Milwaukie Oregon  1852 

Olds,  F.  M.,  Lents   On  the  way 1852 

Osburn,  Silas,  Portland   Indiana  1833 

Palmateer.   R.   G..    Estacada    Canada  1844 

Palmateer,  Mrs.   Sarah,   Estacada    Illinois    1842 

Palmer,  Mrs.  H.  L..  Portland   Illinois    1843 

Palmer,  Mrs.  W.   D.,  Scllwood    1852 

Paquet,   Jos..    Portland    Missouri  1852 

Parker,   Hollon,   Walla  Walla,   Wash New  York 1832 

Parker,   H.   B.,   Astoria    Vermont 1825 

Parker.  S.  P.,  Portland   Oregon   1852 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Portland Ohio    1829 

Pate,  J.  W.,  Jefferson    Illinois    1831 

Patton,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  Portland   Iowa    1852 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.   C.   T.    (Henrietta),   Port 

Powell,  Mrs.  John,  Portland   Tennessee    

Powell.  \V.  S.,   Portland    Ohio    1832 

PQ,wers,  A.  W.,   Lents   Missouri   1841 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Beaverton Missouri   1833 

Preston.  Mrs.  C.  V.,  Portland    Orcj?on   1852 

Proebstel,    G.   W..   Weston Missouri   1842 

Pugh,  J.   W.,   Clatskanic    Missouri   1847 

Raffetv.  Dr.  Dav.  Portland Missouri   1844 

Raley,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Pendleton   Maine    1829 

Rathbun,  Mrs.  M.   1..  Mt.  Tabor    Illinois    1839 

Rauch,  W.  J.,  Park  Place   Illinois    1S45 

Reasonor.  J.  C.  Portland   Indiana   1845 

Reed,   Mrs.   Mary.   Portland    Ohio    1845 

Reeves,  G.  H..  Portland   Illinois    1835 

Reeves, 'Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland Missouri  1848 

Richey,  Edgar  
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Rider,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland   Iowa   1845 

Rindlaub,  Mrs.   Rebecca,   Portland Missouri  1845 

Ripperton,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Portland Missouri 1838 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Portland  Illinois    1847 

Roberts,  J.  F.,  Gresham   Illinois    1847 

Robinett,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Oak  Grove Illinois    1838 

Roland,  Miss  Esther,  JeffersMi    ........  Illinois    1846 

Root,   L.,   McMinnville    Ohio    1825 

Rowell,  Mrs.  A.  J.  B.,  Newberg Tennessee   1836 

Royal,  C.  P.,  Salem   Indiana  1834 

Russell,   A.    E Ohio    1832 

Russell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Washougal,  Wn.  .Indiana  1842 

Sails,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Portland Missouri    1851 

Sanders,   Mrs.   Martha   E.,   Willamette Illinois    . .' 1849 

Seaman,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Portland    Pennsylvania    

Scott,  H.  W.,  Portland. Illinois    1838 

Shannon,    Phil,   Springwater    Pennsylvania    1822 

Sharp,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Sherwood   Indiana  1834 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Gresham   Missouri    1840 

Shaver,  A.,  Oswego   Ohio    1834 

Sheperdson,  Mrs.  Flor^,  Catlin,  Wash. . .  .Indiana    1841 

Shipley,   Mrs.   Stella   Taylor,   Oswego Oregon   1859 

Shobert,    Stephen,    Portland    •. . .  .Pennsylvania 1837 

Short,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Portland   Oregon   1852 

Slocum,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Vancouver.  Wash  Iowa    183^ 

Slover,  D.  J.,  Oregon  City   Arkansas    1833 

Simmons,  J.  B.,  Gervais   Indiana  1837 

Smith,  F.  A.,  Adams    Tennessee    1835 

Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.,  Portland . .  .Indiana  1850 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Portland   England    '.1820 

Smith,  W.   v.,   Portland    Oregon   1852 

Snuffin,  Mrs.   M.   E.,   Portland Iowa    3.845 

Spencer,  Theo.   W.,   f'ortland    Pennsylvania    1848 

Spooner,  Mrs.  Ella  A..  Jennings  Lodge. Oregon    1852 

Stabler,   Mrs.   H..   Portland    Indiana  1844 

Steward,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Vancouver,  Wash  Missouri 1839 

Stillwell,  Mrs.   E.   G.,  Tillamook Oregon   1852 

Stott,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  North  Yamhill Ohio    1842 

Strang,  Mrs.   Lydia.  Portland   Ohio    1832 

Sutherland.    A..    Portland Illinois    1840 

Sutherland,  Mrs.   A.,   Portland Arkansas    1848 

Swank.   T.    W.,   Cleone Indiana 1831 

Taylor,   D.    M Illinois    

Taylor,  Dave,   Athena    Dlinois    .* 1840 

Taylor,    Mrs.    L.    S.,    Portland Illinois    1834 
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Taylor,  Miss  Nannie  E.,  Portland  . .  .^  .  .Oregon  1854 

Taylor,    Peter,    Portland    Scotland 1823 

Thomas,  Mrs.  George,  Bull  Run  Tennessee  1835 

TibbettSj  Francis  M..  Woodstock   Indiana  1837 

Tlndall,  R.  A.,  Shelburne  Wisconsin   183G 

Tong,  Mts.  J.  N.,  Gresham  Iowa    • 1850 

Tong,  J.  N.,  Gresham   Iowa 1846 

Troup,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland   Missouri    1840 

Underwood,   Amos,  Underwood,  Wash  .Ohio    1834 

Upton,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Portland   Missouri    1849 

Wagonblast,  Mrs.   Margaret,    Portland Missouri    1851 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Portland Iowa   1841 

Waldron,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Oregon  City 

Walker,  Mrs.  Ellen  C,  Portland  Oregon    1S52 

Wallace,  E.  P..  Amity  Tndiina  1829 

Wallace,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Amity  Michitran    1851 

Warner,  Mrs.   E.,  Oregon   City   New  York 1830 

Warren,  Mrs.  L.  N.  C,  Portland Iowa    1S50 

Watts,  Casey,  Reuben   Missouri    1S40 

Watts,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Scappoose  .Ohio    1S41 

Wait,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Dayton,  Wash Jumois    l?^3r> 

Weatherford.  L.  C,  Portland   Iowa    1S47 

Wereman,  J.   W.,   Portland    Missouri 1852 

West,  Mrs.  N.  K.,  Portland >;ew  York 1S41 

Westfall,  W.  M..  Portland   Indiana    isn4 

Wiggington,'  J.   G.,   Portland    Iowa    184<> 

Wigle,  John  L.,  Portland   Illinois    1S3S 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Sus-m   Gill.  Portland . .  .  .Kentucky   1S41 

Williams,  Mrs.  Amanda,  Boyd Iowa    r^.40 

Winters.  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Portland Wisconsin    1839 

Wishard,   Mrs.    Sarah    P.,   Portland Missouri    1848 

Wooden,  R.  M.,  Jewell Kentucky   1837 

Wooden,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Jewell £)hio 1  ^40 

Worick,  Mrs.  M..  Montavilla    Illinois    1841 

Wright,   Mrs.    Elizabeth.   Portland    Missouri  1843 

Wright,  Miss  Jane  G..  Portland   Oregon   isr.2 

Wright,  W.  T.,  Union   Illinois    1845 

Yergen.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland   Illinois    1833 

Young.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Hood  River  .  .  .  >.Iissouri    1852 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Emily,  Vale  Iowa    1850 

Armsworthy.  L.,  Wasco   North   Carolina 1829 

Armstrong.  Mrs.  M.  J..  Portland   Oregon   1853 
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Bailey,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Portland Illinois    1836 

Baker,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  MqMinnville  Missouri    1833 

Baker,  J.  W.,  Cottage  Grove   Kentucky    1846 

Baker,  L.  H.,  Portland  Kentuclqr    1850 

Baker,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Iowa    1834 

Barlow,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Portland Oregon  1853 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  L.  B.  D.,  Portland Missouri   1851 

Basey,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  St.  Johns Indiana 1850 

Beck,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Portland  Phio    1853 

Bills,  Mrs.  Ann  E.,  Portland Jndiana    1829 

Blackerly,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Oak  Grove.  .Kentucky    .1846 

Bode,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Portland  Iowa    1848 

Bond,  W.  H.,  Gresham  Jowa   1841 

Bowie,  Mrs.  Louisa  E.,  Portland  Jndiana    1837 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Louisa  G.,  Oregon  City.. Oregon  1853 

Brown,  A.  H.,  Portland   J^ouisiana  1824 

Bruce,  D.  C,  Portland Indiana 1834 

Bryant,   C.  W.,   Portland    Jjew  York   1827 

Bryant,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Portland   New  York 1829 

Bunnell,  C  B.,  Oak  Grove Ohio    1832 

Burnett,  George  H.,  Salem   Oregon  1853 

Butler,  Miss  Maggie,  Monmouth   Illinois    1853 

Byars,  W.  H.,  Salem   Jowa    1839 

Byars,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Salem  Kentucky  1842 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland Wisconsin    1849 

Campbell,  J.   M.,  Dallas    Illinois    1833 

Carey,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Carlton   Iowa 1848 

Carothers,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Oregon  City Ohio    1823 

Cason,  Mrs.  H.,  Portland   Ohio  1827 

Chase,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Oregon  City Illinois    1842 

Chitwood,  J.  D.,  Damascus   Oregon   1853 

Coats,  E.  B.,  Yoncalla  Missouri    1835 

Cochran,  Mrs.  M.  K.,  Portland   Missouri    1845 

Cone,  A.   S Ohio    1837 

Cox,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Waitsburg,  Wash.   . .  .Illinois    1840 

Crawford.  Mrs.  Delia,  Dillard   Illinois    1844 

Culbertson,  A.  G.,  LaCenter,  Wash Jndiana  1837 

Cummings,  A.  S.,  Portland   Indiana    1835 

Cummings,   Catherine.   Portland    Connecticut    1828 

Cummings,  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Gresham   .  Jndiana  1850 

Curry,  Norwood  L.,  Portland   Oregon  1853 

Daly,  Mrs.  P.  M.,  Portland Illinois  1839 

Davis,  Alfred,   Bcaverton    Indiana  1841 

Davis.  O.  M.,  Portland   Indiana 1850 

Deardorff,   Mrs.   G.,   Oakland Ohio  1837 

Debow,  G.  W.,  Independence   Indiana  1830 
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DeLin,  Mrs.   G.,   Portland .Germany    1840 

Dodge,  F.  M.,  Woodbum  Missouri    1849 

Douthit,  AJary  Osbom,  Portland Indiana 1851 

Dasterbrooks,    R,    Portland Pennsylvania    1838 

Eckler,  J.  P.,  Portland   Illinois    1830 

Elgin,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Salem    Tennessee    1841 

Epperly,  John,  Portland   Virginia   1831 

Failing,  Jas.  F.,  Portland  New  York 1842 

Flinn,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland   Ireland   

Foster,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Portland 

Gaby,  Daniel,  Kelso,  Wasli Missouri    1843 

Gage,  John  C,  Sherwood  Michigan   1834 

Gaither,  Mrs.  S.,  Astoria   Missouri   1849 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Portland  Oregon  1853 

Gavitt,  Mrs.  E.  H..  Arleta  Ohio  1847 

Geiger,  C.  E.,  Forest   Grove    Oregon  1853 

Gibbons,  Mrs.  C,  Oregon  City  Illinois    1830 

Gibbs,  W.  S.,  North  Yamhill   Ohio    1833 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  North  Yamhill Missouri    1843 

Godley,  H.  D.,  Portland  New  York 1838 

Griswold.  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Portland Massachusetts  1840 

Hall,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Woodburn  Oregon  1853 

Hamilton,  Mrs."  Victoria,  Portland 

Harris.  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland    Oregon    1853 

Heitman,  H.,  La  Center,  Wash New  York  1833 

Himes,   George  H.,   Portland    Pennsylvania 1844 

Himes.  Judson  W.,  Elma,  Wash Illinois    1850 

Hogue,  C.  P.,  Portland   Illinois    1847 

Hoit,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Portland Indiana  1844 

Holder,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Portland   Illinois    1846 

Hunt.  Mrs.  George  W.,  Portland   Illinois    1849 

Hurlburt,  Mrs.  ET  M.,  Oswego   Arkansas 1850 

James,  Mrs.  Lillv  A.,  Portland   Indiana 1851 

Johns,  Mrs.  G.  C,  Portland   Ohio    1836 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Portland  Oregon   1853 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Jacob,  Lents    Arkansas    1847 

Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Woodburn  Missouri    1842 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland " 1843 

Johnson.  Mrs.  North,  Portland   Oregon    1853 

Lacy,  W.  C,  Portland  Iowa    1849 

LaRue,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Portland  Illinois    

Lee,  J.  B..  Lents   , Missouri    1 852 

Kelly,  E.  D.,  Oregon  City  New  York 1833 

Kent,  Mrs.  D.  B.,  Portland  New  York 1824 
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Levison,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Lents Illinois    

Kindt,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Beaverton Indiana    1837 

King,  John,  Vancouver,  Wash.    Ohio 1835 

Kline,  Mrs.  M..  Portland   Indiana * 

Lysons,  John,  Kelso,  Wash England   1828 

Mack,  Mrs.  Sarah  Z.,  Sellwood Illinois  1852 

Marks,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Dallas Illinois    1842 

Matlock,  J.  D.,  Eugene   Tennessee    1839 

Matlock,  T.   G.,  Heppner   Missouri    1849 

Matlock,  W.  F.,  Pendleton Missouri    1847 

Matlock,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Pendleton   Illinois  1849 

Matthews,   A.   H.,   Houlton Illinois    1842 

Megler,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Astoria   Indiana 1846 

Miller,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Sellwood   Illinois    1844 

Miller,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  Lents  Oregon  Ter 1853 

Miller,  Mrs.  Betsy,  Portland   England   ..: 1833 

Morton,    Mrs.    Eliza,   Kalama Indiana    1844 

Morton,  William    

Mosher,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  Portland   Indiana    1840 

Mossman,  Isaac  V.,  Oakland,  Cal Indiana    1830 

Mulkey,  T.  B.,  University  Park  Missouri    1837 

McClure,  Mrs.  E.  E..  Portland   

McCully,  A.  L.,  Newberg  Oregon   1853 

McKennan.  John,  Portland Massachusetts 1850 

McDuflFy,  Mrs.  Susan,  Portland .Ohio    1826 

Nfiught,  F.  M.,  Oregon  City  Illinois  1838 

Nickum,  A.  J..  Sellwood   Indiana  1828 

Niles,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland Oregon  1853 

Palleson,   N.   W.,   Dufur .vTennessee    1830 

Pearson,  H.  H.,  Turner New  York 1833 

Piercy,   Mrs.   F.  A.,  Portland    Iowa    1848 

Pittock  H.   L.,  Portland Pennsylvania    1837 

Plummer,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Oregon  City Illinois    ...1851 

Pope,  S.  L.,  Portland  Massachusetts 1837 

Pope,  W.  H.,  Portland   Massachusetts 1839 

Porter,   Mrs.   E.,   Portland Iowa    

Porter,  W.  H.,  Salem    Indiana  1840 

Powell,  Andrew  J.  B.,  Newberg Michigan    1836 

Powers,  Mrs.  Mary,  Albany Illinois    :1838 

Powers,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Lents   Indiana    

Price,  C  E.,  Hood  River   Ohio  1832 

Price,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Hood  River New  York   1830 

Prince,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  Portland Oregon  1853 

Prosser,  S.  W.,  (Dswego  Iowa 1847 
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Rhoades,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Dayton New   York    1831 

Richardson,  Asa  K.,  Portland   New  York 1824 

RigfiTS,  Cass,  Rickreall   Illinois    1848 

Riggs,   Pierce,  Rickreall   Illinois  1852 

Robeson,  David,  Mollala   Ohio  1831 

Robison,  G.  C,  North   Yamhill    Illinois    1837 

Rohr,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland   Indiana  1H41 

Royal,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Salem   Indiana    1843 

Royal,  J.  H.  B.,  Mt.  Tabor   Illinois    18:u) 

Royal,  Rev.  T.   F.,   Montavilla   . Ohio  1821 

Samson,  J.  C,  Oregon  City Pennsylvania 1H4'3 

Schuele,  Mrs.  Josephine,  Vancouver,  Wn.  .Massachusetts    18r>3 

Scofield,  Mrs.  B.  F..  Portland   Washington     1853 

Sharp.  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Portland   Oregon   1 853 

Shear,  Mrs.  S.  R.,  Portland Oregon   1  k53 

Sigler,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Hillsboro  Oregon  • 1K53 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Ben,  Portland   Oregon   1853 

Skidmore,  J.  N.,  South   Bend,  Wash.   . .  .Kentucky   1S32 

Skidmore,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  South  Bend,  Wn. Kentucky   1S4() 

Skiff,  Mrs.  Marjr  Gardner.   Portland 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wyatt,  Salem Illinois  1S50 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Portland    

Snipes,  George  R.,  The  Dalles North  Carolina  I«31? 

Southwell,  Mrs.   Emma,  St.  Johns    Illinois    1840 

Spaulding,  Mrs.   Mary.  Portland   Indiana  

Spencer,  Mrs.  Sevilla.   LaCcnter,  Wash. Missouri    1S51 

Starr,  Mrs.  A.  E..  University  Park Oregon   1m53 

Stennett,  R.,  St.  Johns   Oregon   1853 

Stevenson,  J.  W.,  Cape  Horn,  Wash Illinois    ls35 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Lucy  Foss,  Gresham 

Strong,  T.  N.,  Portland    W.    Tennessee 1853 

Swick,  B.  F.,  iDayton   Michigan    1848 

Talbot,  Miss  Ella.  Portland  Oregon   1S53 

Tate.  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland   Indiana is:i7 

Taylor,  G.  W.  N.,  Aurora Ohio    1h2s 

Taylor,  Miss  Nellie.  Salem    Wisconsin    isu 

Taylor,  Douglas  W.,  Portland   Iowa    1^51 

Thompson,  G.  A..  Heppner   Missouri    is:;5 

Timmens,  Mrs.  John  IT..  Tlwaco,  Wash. Illinois  1844 

Titus.  Mrs.  E..  LaCenter,  Wash Missouri    184:.» 

Tout,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Portland Iowa    1847 

Tower.  Mrs.  Ellen,  University  Park  . .  .  .Ohio  1834 

Trevett,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Portland Virginia   1847 

Tucker.  Mrs.  Annie  M.,  Portland   Indiana 1831 

Van  Vleet,  Louis,  Portland New  York 1820 
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Wade,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Portland  Missouri  

Warinner,  Mrs.   Emily,  Portland   Indiana    1826 

Warren,  Mrs.  R.  C  ,  Portland  

Wntts,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Reuben  Iowa    1852 

Webb,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.,  Walla  Walla,  Wn. Missouri 1843 

Weed,  W.   H.,   Portland    Ohio    1836 

White,  John,  Mf^ffctt  Springs  Missouri    1831 

Willetts,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  Portland  Indiana  1842 

Williams.  George  H.,  Portland   New  York 1823 

Wills,  Mrs.  R    A.,  Portland   Illinois  1838 

Wiseman,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Portland  Iowa  1852 

Wood  worth,  Mrs.  W.  H..  Mt.  Tabor  . . .  Oregon  1853 

Wynkoop.   Mrs.   L.,  Portland    Oregon   1853 

1854 

Bnker.  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Portland   Oregon  1854 

Ball,  Mrs.  H.  F,  Portland Oregon   1854 

Barren.  W.  C,  Portland   Oregon   1854 

Barrett.  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Hillsboro   Missouri    1833 

Bell,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Portland   Kentucky  1830 

Blanchard.  Dean,  Rainier   Maine   1832 

Bonser.  Miss  M.,  Sellwood  Washington   1854 

Boyd,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Portland Oregon  1854 

Chambers.  Mrs.  W.  N.,  Portland Oregon   1854 

Clark.  George,  Lents   Ireland 1833 

Coe,  H.  C.  Portland   New   York    1844 

Coleman,  W.  T..  Portland   Oregon  1854 

Comegys,  H.  C,  Snohomish,  Wash Missouri   1844 

Conrad,  S.,  Woodland,  Wash Oregon  1854 

Cook,  J.  W.,  Portland   New  Jersey 1833 

Cnok,  v.,  Portland   Illinois 1841 

Copley,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.,  Portland   Canada  1845 

Cornell,  Mrs.  Frances,  Salem   Oregon  1854 

Cowles,  H.  A.,   Gaston    Oregon   1854 

Crnndall.  Mrs.  Lulu  D.,  The  Dalles Oregon  1854 

Croa^man,  Mrs.   L.  M.,  Portland    Oregon   1854 

Day    H.  L..  Portland Maine    1835 

De'^'^ine,  Mrs  Henrietta,  Portland   

Dickinson,  Charles  T.,  Oswego   Oregon   1854 

Dillon.  Mrs.  W.  F..  Portland   Wales    1849 

Dix.  Mrs.   Scatla.  Portland    On  Plains   1834 

Donahue,  Mrs.  M.,  Orient   Oregon   1854 

Fusch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland 1854 

Freeman,  Mrs.  B.  M.,  Portland   Ireland    1854 
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Henderson,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Portland  Vermont    1835 

Henkle,  John  A.,  Portland  Oregon  1854 

Huston,  Mrs  Luther,  Eight  Mile   Oregon  1854 

Irwin,  Mrs.  E.,  Philomath   Kentucky    1838 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Hattie,  Portland   Northwest    1848 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Portland   Oregon  1854 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Lents  Ohio  1852 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Portland   Oregon  1854 

Kent,  L.  A.,  Portland   Oregon  1854 

King,  Mrs.  Abigail,  Vancouver,  Wash Washington   1854 

Lett,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Molalla Kentucky    1837 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  Lois,  Waitsburg  Kentucky  1841 

Mann,  Jos.,  Hillsboro    New  York 1833 

Martin,   Mrs.   Cluna,   Oregon   City Oregon   1854 

Middleton,  Rebecca  A New  Jersey    1836 

Milem,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Lents Oregon  1854 

Miller,   Robert  A.,   Portland    Oregon   1854 

Moffatt,  S.  H.,  Morgan  Ohio  1854 

Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  E Oregon  1854 

Morris,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Portland   New  York 1846 

McCarver,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Oregon  City. .  Ohio    1835 

McGrew,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Lents  Oregon   1854 

McKernan,  Mrs.  John,  Portland   Oregon   1854 

Packard,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Portland  Vermont    .'. .  ..1824 

Pate,  J.  W.,  Jefferson    Missouri    1845 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Benlin,  Banks   Oregon   1854 

Phillips.  Mrs.  Lnura  H.,  Banks.  Oregon   1854 

Purdin,  Ira  E.,  Portland   Oregon   1854 

Reynolds,   Mrs.   Maggie   P.,   Portland ...  New  York 1847 

Riggs,  Miss  Emma,  Rickreall Oregon   1854 

Roberts,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Portland E    Tennessee    1838 

Rood,  L.  A.,  Hillsboro    Norway    1837 

Royal.  Mrs.  Emma  J.   C,  Mt.  Tabor... Ohio    1850 

Scheurer,   W.    R.,   Butteville Oregon  1854 

Smith,  W.  H.,  Portland    Portland    1858 

Smith,  W.  K.,  Portland  Pennsylvania    1826 

Smock,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Sherwood   Oregon   1854 

Spaulding,  Mrs.   Marian,   Portland Oregon  1854 

Thomas,  Mrs.  E.  T.  B.,  Mollalla Kentucky  1842 

Thompson,  E.  W.,  Portland   )Pennsylvania    1831 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Portland   New    Brunswick 1827 

Van  Horn,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Portland  Oregon  1854 
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Michael,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Kelso,  Wash Oregon  1855 

Moores,  A.  N.,  Salem   Oregon  1855 

Riggs,  Mrs.  Cass,  Rickreall Oregon  1855 

Sears,  H.  A.,  Portland  Vermont   1847 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Portland Missouri   1852 

Simmons,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Vesper Oregon  1855 

Smith.  Milton  W.,  Portland   Oregon  1855 

Stearns,  J.  O.,  Portland   Oregon  1855 

Thompson,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Sherwood Oregon  1855 

Warner,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland Oregon  1855 

Waters,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Portland Oregon  1852 

Weeks,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Portland  New  York  1834 

Williams,  Robert,  Vancouver,  Wash.   ...Wales   1834 

Wing,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Portland   Oregon   1855 

1856 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Marian,  Salem   Oregon   1856 

Campbell,  J.  R,  Portland  Oregon  1856 

Caufield,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Oregon  City 1856 

Conrad,  Mrs.  S.,  Woodland,  Wash Oregon  1856 

Croft,  Mrs.  Alice,  Lents  

Denny,  B.  K.,  Beaverton   Oregon   1856 

Edmunds,  Mrs.  Mary  M Oregon  1856 

Foul,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  St.  Johns Washington   1856 

Gray,  Mrs.  D.  B.,  Portland   Indiana    1845 

Green,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Portland  Oregon   1856 

Hembree.  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Portland  Oregon  1856 

Henninger,  Mrs.  Hattie  M..  Oswego  ...Oregon  18.56 

Hulin,   C.   S.,   Newberg Oregon  1856 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Danville,  Wash. Oregon  1856 

Hutton,  O.   D.,  Portland    Oregon  1856 

Kelly,  John,  Oregon  City  Germany   1836 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary,  Woodburn   Oregon   1856 

Kennedy,  N.,  Portland    Illinois    1833 

Macbeth,  Mrs.  Josie   Imbrie,  Portland.  .Oreejon   1856 

Maxwell,   Mrs..   Orient    Connecticut    1847 

Meldrum,  Mrs.  Henry.  Oregon  City  ....Oregon   1856 

Merrill,,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   A.,  Albany   ....  Oregon   1856 

Melvin,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland   Pennsylvania    1836 

Mock,  Mrs.  M.  M..  Portland  Oregon   1856 

Moore.  Mrs.  E..  Portland Oregon    1856 

Moore,  Mrs.  J.,  Portland   Oregon   1858 
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Nesmith,  J.  B.,  Rickreall   Oregon  1856 

Oleson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Portland   Oregon  1856 

Perkins,  Dan  H.,  Monta villa Colorado    1855 

Polk,  George,  Woodstock   Scotland 1840 

Rees,   T.   H.,   Portland    Oregon  ....* ^..1856 

Riggs,   Seth,   Rickreall Oregon  1856 

Roberts,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Gresham  Oregon  1856 

Sellwood,  J.  A.,  Salem    Illinois    1843 

Sellwood,  Miss  Lizzie  D.  H.,  Portland ..  Illinois  1846 

Sellwood.  T.  R.  A.    Milwaukie : . .  Illinois    1844 

Scott,  Mrs.  B.  O.,  Portland   Oregon   1856 

Souther,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  6oyd : Oregon  1856 

Turner,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  McMinnville Oregon  1856 

Wolverton,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Portland Oregon  1856 

Wooden,  James,  Button   Oregon   1856 

1857 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Ida  M.,  Salem  Rhode  Island  ; 1850 

Baker,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland  Washington 1857 

Barger,  Mrs.  Maggie,  Portland   Oregon  1857 

Beard,  Mrs.  L.  M Oregon  1857 

Baum,  Mrs.  Marianna,  Portland Germany  1838 

Bergman,  Isaac,  Astoria   Germany   1833 

Bond,  J.  R.,  Portland   Kentuclqr    1839 

Charlton,  Jas.  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash ...  Oregon  1857 

Christensen.  Mrs.  C,  Portland  Oregon  ..1857 

Cornelius,  Miss  T.  F.,  Portland Oregon  1857 

D'Arcy,  P.  H.,  Salem   New  York   1854 

DeGans,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Portland Oregon  1857 

Fulton,  C.  F.,  Portland  Oregon  1857 

Gage,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Portland   Oregon  1857 

Gillihan,  Ed.,  Catlin,  Wash Oregon  1857 

Hanson,  F.  W.,  Portland   Oregon  1857 

Hays,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Portland   1847 

Henkle,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Portland Oregon  1857 

Jennings.  W.  B.,  Jennings  Lodge  Oregon  1857 

Jensen,  Mrs.  Theo^  Portland   Oregon   1857 

Jory,  Mrs.  Mary,  Salem   Illinois    1837 

Kelty,  George  L.,  McCoy   Oregon  1857 

Kenady,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Woodburn Oregon  1857 

Lawson,  Martha  A.,  Portland  Oregon  1857 
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Name  and  Address  Place  of  Mirth  mid  Dutc 

Magness,  Mrs.  Amy,  Portland   OrcRon  1857 

Maley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Condon  Scotland 1H;»7 

]Meek,  S.  A.  D.,  Cornelius Oregon  IMft? 

>4eedham,  Mrs.  Susan  C.,  Salem  Oregon  IsriT 

I^cwsome,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Portland  Oregon  IHriT 

I^ye,  Mrs.  Fanny,  Portland  

farrish,  Mrs.  A.,  Portland    Oregon  1857 

X'attison,  Mrs.  Chas..  Shedd   Missouri    1854 

Tatton,  B.  R.,  Hillsdale    Oregon  1857 

3*omeroy,  ,   Scappoose    Oregon   1857 

3ledford,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.,  Portland Oregon  1857 

T^oberts,  Mrs.  M.  H..  The  Dalles Maine   18:J5 

Savage,  George  A.,  Salem   Oregon   1857 

Shipley,  Mrs.  M.  L..  Portland Oregon  1857 

Simon,  Sam,  Portland   California    1854 

Slocum,  C.  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash Massachusetts    18;i4 

Smith,  Mrs.  Letitia  M.,  Portland  Oregon   1857 

Stillwell,  M.  v..  TillainoDk   Oregon   1857 

Stormer,  J.  M.,  Estacada  Oregon   1 857 

Strickler,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Portland   Oregon   1857 

Wait,  Mrs.  F.  B..  Portland   Ongon   18.17 

Wintler,  J.  J..  Vancouver,  Wash Switzerland  18.'J7 

1858 

Allen,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Portland   Tcnness'-e    1842 

Bailey,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Portland   Oregon   1858 

Baird,  Mrs.  Belle,  \orth  Yamhill   Oregon   1858 

Beard.  Luther  M..  Portland  Iowa    1854 

Bergman,  ^f rs.  Isaac,  Astoria  r>rmany    184^ 

Bozorth.  W.  R..  Vancouver.  Wash Washington    \Hr,H 

Bybee,  Mrs.  James.  La  Camas    Indiana    1847 

Craig.  Mrs.  T.  J..  Port!and    Or'igon    18.58 

Davies,  A.  N..  Beaverton   Oregon   1858 

Eastham.  A.  B..  Var.c^-jv^rr.  Wash Oregon   l'"'*^ 

Emken.  Mrs.  I.  A..  Por-.iand  Or-igon   185^ 

Flcnry.  Mrs.  Ella.  Portland   Or-^gor.   ri58 

Force,  Mrs.  A.  E..  Por'.-.rr.outh    Wa-r.ir.gton    18.';8 

Giltner,  B.  F..  Portland  Perin-ylvania    ^H'i'i 

'^Xi\    \  Glcason.  James.  Port-^.r.'f   Ca'-ifornra    1%58 

Har\-ey.  Mrs    S.  C.  P'.r-.Iir.'f   Ortgor.  1'-'* 

:      High.  Mrs.  M    M  .  Mc:.:in::v:::*   O:*/-:-:    V"'/"^ 

Himes,  Mrs.  Anna  F..  Por.lar.d C,- - --:•'/:•.    V-'A 

Hntton,  Mrs.  Clara  Barker.  PGrtlar.d Or't/'.r.   I-.-V-, 
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Name  and  Address  Place  of  Birth  and  Date 

Irvin,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Portland Missouri   1849 

Jennings,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Marshfield   Oregon  1858 

Johnson,   Mrs.   Mary,   Portland Oregon  1858 

Jones,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Portland  ^Massachusetts    1839 

Kandle,  Mrs.  Livonia,  Portland  California    1856 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Woodburn  Oregon  1858 

Kraemer,  J.,  Portland   Germany    1837 

LaFore,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Salem  Oregon  1858 

Leonard,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Kerby Ohio  1846 

Lord,  W.,  The  Dalles   Maine   1832 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Portland  Ohio    1847 

Moore,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Montavilla Oregon  1858 

McCann,  Mrs.  Ella  Walter,  Portland . . .  Oregon  1858 

McCarver.  Mrs.  Delia,  Portland   Oregon  1858 

McCully,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Hood  River  Oregon  1858 

McDaniel,  A.  J.,  Rickreall   Oregon  1858 

Prosser,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Oswego  Oregon  ; . . .  .1858 

Remington,  A.  J.,  Portland  Massachusetts    1832 

Risley,   C.   W.,   Milwaukie Oregon  1858 

Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Woodland Oregon  1858 

Schofield,  Benj..  Cornelius  Illinois    1840 

Shively,  Mrs.  Anna,  Portland  "Germany    1852 

Spooner,  T.  J.,  Jennings  Lodge  Kentuclqr    1836 

Wilkes.  J.  S.,  Hillsboro   Oregon   1858 

Wilson,  Peter,  Oregon  City   Norway    1832 

1859 

Barker.  Mrs.  O.,  Portland   Oregon   1859 

Beach,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Portland Oregon   1859 

Boise,   Mrs.  Emily,  Salem    Massachusetts   1828 

Brown,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Portland   Oregon  1859 

Burns,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Oregon  City   Michigan    1856 

B ,  Mrs.  Julia,  Portland   Michigan    1849 

Church,  R.  G.,  Portland   Oregon    1859 

Cummings,  G.  W.,  Portland   Indiana  1842 

Davidson,  L.  M.,  Oswego Indiana    1844 

Dittmer,  Mrs.   Laura,  Portland    Oregon    1859 

Drake,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Portland   Oregon   1859 

Dyers,  Mrs.  Thurza  Anne,  Portland Oregon    1859 

Ennis,  Lewis,  Hillsboro   Oregon   1859 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Mary.  Portland  .  •. Oregon   1859 

Frazer,  Mrs.   Mary,  Portland   Scotland    1859 
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Name  and  AddrcM  Pkce  of  Birth  wd  lUtc 

Gecr,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Macleay  Illinois    lx*«A2 

Gerling,  F.  W.,  Montavilla   Germany   1840 

Hathaway,  H.  Lewis,  Vancouver,  Wash. .  .Washington   \^^^ 

Hibbard,  George  L.,  Portland   Vermont   I8a& 

Holland,  Pat,  Portland   Ireland    IHUH 

Hoover,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  St.  Johns Oregon  tK5W 

Hunt.  George  W.,  Portland  New   York    184a 

Xkerd,  Mrs.  N.  J..  Portland IHftft 

Imbrie,  J.  A.,  Hillsboro  Illinois 1855 

Kandle,  W.  H^  Spring  Water Oregon   1850 

Keenan,  Mrs.  Clara,  Portland  Oregon  1850 

Kelly.  H.  L.,  Oregon  City  Michigan    1840 

Kerns,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Portland   Oregon   1850 

Lamb,  Mrs.  James,  Portland   Ireland    1847 

Lane,  Mrs.  Lolo,  Portland   Oregon   1850 

Larison,  G,  W.,  Lents   Ohio  Ih:i4 

Messegee,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Olympia,  Wn . .  New  York 

Meussdorffer,  C.  H.,   Portland Germany    I8i:j 

Milster,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Portland  Oregon   1850 

McCoy,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  North  Yamhill   ...Oregon   1H50 

McCuIly,  F.  D.,  Joseph  Oregon   IH50 

McGinn,  Henry  E.,  Portland    Oregon   1M50 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Alice,  Portland   Oregon   IM50 

Partlow,  J.  W.,  Oregon  City Oregon   IM50 

Pio,  Mrs.  Flora.  Portland    Oregon   IH.',o 

Powell,  D.  C,  Portland  Oregon   lHr»o 

Ralston,  L.  O.,  Portland   r)rej<on    IH.V.1 

Rice,  R.  F.,  Portland   Missouri  Ik;jh 

Richards,  Mrs.  Sol,   Portland    r;r-rni;iny    Ih'jo 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Ida  K.,  Portland   .^^Jre^on   Ih.V.I 

See,  Mrs.  W.  H..  Portland   Ortt/.'fu I'"-''* 

Smith,  \V.  Hampton,  Portland   <^>r'-K"n     IH'jr, 

Starr.  Mrs.   L.   H ()tt*y/ni   IHVj 

Stewart.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Portl;ind    (ftfy/ni   |J?r^ 

Stolte.  Edward  H..  P'»r*;anH    OTm.'iny    I»?4I 

Stnible.   Mrs.   May,    Portland   Or «■$<'•/»» I»!V^ 

Tate.  Mr^.  O.   E..   Por*:;ind    Of'-j///n      l'<V4 

Tucker.   Mrs    Sy'viJs.   }U]].horo    ^;fj/of;         \>.'/4 

Wav.  J.  H..  F%r*>.r;'!  /'///;s  1^4-', 

West.  Mrs.   E    J      ...  Of^y/.u  J'-^V* 

Wilson.   Mr%-   Emma,   J-a''>.ri»':r,    V/i»\h 7/;»>.j!Jrij<*'/r.  *J?% 

Wrage.  Mr*.   Hatti^,   P^/ftUnd   (jfy/ztt     , .  >^'/< 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1900. 

1838  1  1850  63 

1839  4  1851  48 

1840  2  1852  220 

1841  1  1853  103 

1842  2  1854  38 

1843  13  1855  24 

1844  24  1856  12 

1845  38  1857  21 

1846  37  1858  15 

1847  .* 85  1859  14 

1848  29  

1849  29  Total  823 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1901. 

1824  1  1850  76 

1838  1  1851  67 

1839  3  1852  243 

1840  2  1853  121 

1841  3  1854  42 

1842  2  1855  23 

1843  19  1856  12 

1844  21  1857  22 

1845  55  1858  14 

1846  32  1859  17 

1847  96  

1848  31  Total  936 

1849  36 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1902. 

1838  1  1850  ■ 70 

1839 2  1851  46 

1840  4  1852  260 

1841  3  1853  109 

1842  2  1854  48 

1843  15  1855  22 

1844  21  1856  16 

1845  54  1857  19 

1846  36  1858  16 

1847  72  1859  21 

1848  38  

1849  33  Total  908 


f 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1903. 

1839 2      1851    54 

1840  3     1852    285 

X841  4     1853    116 

1.842  3      1854    56 

X843  21      1855    24 

a844  21     1856    14 

XL845  63      1857    21 

3846  41     1858    24 

Z1847  92     1859    19 

1848  29  

1849  35         Total    .  .• 1005 

1850  68 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1904. 

1837  2      1850    78 

1839  2      1851    54 

1840  1      1852 272 

1841  3      1853    136 

1842  3      1854    58 

1843  16      1855     32 

1844  24      1856    21 

1845  66      1857    29 

1846  33      1858    30 

1847  77      1859    14 

1848  32  

1849  34         Total    1016 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1905. 

1837  2  1850  91 

18.38  2  1851  79 

1839  1  1852  346 

1840  3  1853  197 

1841  3  1854  62 

1842  6  1855  47 

1843  23  1856  49 

1844  28  1857  45 

1845  74  1858  40 

1846  42  1859  34 

1847  116  

1848  44  Total  1397 

1849  53 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1906. 

1837  2  1850  82 

1838  1  1851  77 

1839  2  1852  308 

1840  2  1853  159 

1841  4  1854  71 

1842  2  1855  40 

1843  19  1856  36 

1844  26  1857  25 

1845  69  1858  40 

1846  34  1859  35 

1847  108  

1848  39  Total  1219 

1849  39 

(No  computation  of  attendance  made  in  1907.) 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN  1908. 

1837  2  1850  86 

1838  1  1851  74 

1839 2  1852  340 

1840  3  1853  194 

1841  3  1854  76 

1842  2  1855  60 

1843  23  1856 41 

1844  31  1857  46 

1845 78  1858  44 

1846  43  1859  67 

1847  102  

1848  41  Total  1388 

1849 49 
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•  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  M.  C.  George. 

As  Oregon  pioneers,  we  are  proud  of  our  day  and  of  our  suc- 
cess. Oregon  is  the  best  state  in  the  Union.  We  are  just  coming 
into  our  own.  We  are  witnessing  unequaled  development  on  land. 
Sfcnd  the  opening  of  a  wonderful  commercial  trade  on  sea.  Well 
Tnay  we  acclaim  in  Oregon's  behalf,  the  words  of  her  motto,  "Alts 
^fola't  propHW — now  she  truly  flies  with  her  own  wings. 

Our  nation  is  spending  untold  millions  for  a  shipway  at  Pan- 
ama. On  that  Pacific  Ocean  which  put  its  bounds  on  our  pioneer 
progress  westward  our  country  is  now  cruising  the  most  magnificent 
fleet  of  war  vessels  ever  marshaled  on  ocean  highways,  and  demon- 
strating protection  to  growing:  western  commerce.  Since  our  pio- 
neer days  our  country  has  expanded  and  added  Alaska,  the  golden 
morning  star  of  the  north,  and  Hawaii,  the  cross  road  of  the  seas, 
our  Malta  and  Gibraltar  combined,  in  our  mastery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     Since  then,  also,  destiny  has  cast  at  our  doors  the  pearls 

■  

of  the  Orient — the  Philippines  of  the  southeast. 

Great  development  has  followed  our  old  Oregon  trail,  that 
pioneer  immigrant  road  which  during  this  last  year  was  retraced  by 
Ezra  Meeker,  whose  creditable  work  of  re-marking  is  entitled  to  our 
heartiest  commendation. 

Little  did  the  pioneers  who  drove  an  ox  team  through  wind 
and  dust  for  2,500  miles  across  the  plains  of  the  Great  American 
Desert  dream  that  soon  their  roadway  would  be  traveled  by  the 
iron  horse,  or  that  the  dim  light  which  enabled  them  to  eat  at 
night-fall  their  frugal  repast  would  be  lost  in  the  glare  of  electric 
brilliancy.  It  required  prophetic  vision  to  enable  Senator  Benton 
to  exclaim  in  '44:  "Yon  will  yet  see  the  .Asiatic  commerce  travers- 
ing the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  cnterinp:  the  Orejs'^m  River,  climbing 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  issninj^  from  its  gorges, 
and  spreading  its  fertilizing  streams  over  (iiir  wide  <'\ten<le(l  Union. 
The  steamboat  and  the  steam  car  have  not  exliaiisled  all  their  won- 
ders. They  have  not  yet  found  tlieir  amph-sl  and  most  appropriate 
theaters— the  tranquil  surface  of  the  Nniili  I'arilK'  Oeean  and  the 
vast  inclined  plains  whieh  sprrad  east  and  \vi«l  fmni  the  bases  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 
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This  year  witnessed  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  for  the 
great  North  Bank  Railroad.  The  ceremony  was  held  where  General 
Phil  Sheridan,  with  regulars  from  Fort  Vancouver  and  Fort  Dalles, 
fifty-two  years  ago  rescued  from  the  Indians  some  forty  pioneer 
men,  women  and  children.  What  a  vivid  contrast  now  from  then. 
The  human  mind  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  changing  scenes.  Five 
years  before  that  rescue  my  mother  carried  me  in  her  arms  from 
a  flat-boat  on  to  that  same  landing  "where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  while 
down  the  other  side  of  the  Columbia  my  father  was  "wending  his 
weary  way"  on  foot  from  Fort  Dalles  to  Portland,  and  night- 
fall overtaking  him,  unable  to  proceed,  and  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  the  Indians  or  wild  beasts,  he  waded  out  to  a  rock  and 
slept  as  best  he  could,  and  in  the  morning  proceeded,  my  elder 
brothers  bringing  our  teams  over  the  Barlow  road,  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Before  proceeding  up  the  Willamette  Valley 
we  camped  here  for  two  weeks,  on  the  east  side,  between  the  two 
only  houses  in  East  Portland,  the  one  of  Uncle  Billy  Frush  and 
that  of  Uncle  Jimmy  Stephens.  There  were  about  fifty  houses 
on  this  side. 

On  the  pionepr  folder  for  this  occasion  are  two  emigrant  pic- 
tures. On  the  elated  overland  starting  picture  it  says,  "No  tips  to 
porter — no  calls  from  the  dining  car,  and  no  'hold-ups*  except  from 
the  buffaloes  or  the  Indians."  The  other  picture  is  of  the  dilapi- 
dated arrival  in  the  "The  Land  of  Promise"  six  months  later.  If 
you  look  closely  you  might  see  your  humble  servant  peering  from 
the  torn  folds  of  the  worn  old  cover  of  the  emigrant  wagon.  In 
some  respects  we  pioneers  were  more  favored  than  ever  was  Moses. 
He  never  was  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land — we  were. 

The  people  who  migrated  to  this  state,  and  helped  save  Oregon 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were  mainly  western  frontiersmen.  But 
few  others  ever  thought  of  moving  their  all  overland  on  such  a 
long  and  difficult  journey. 

Capital,  as  we  use  the  term  nowadays,  was  unknown.  There 
were  no  wealthy  among  the  overland  Oregon  pioneers.  Neither 
were  there  any  dependent  poor,  or  sick,  or  feeble.  Health,  strength, 
energy,  push,  vigor,  vim,  and  brave  hope  and  trust  inspired  and 
sustained  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  only  their  in- 
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flexible  will  and  perseverance  conquered  the  dangers  of  the  desert 
and  the  mountain  trail.  Their  ranks  were  made  up  from  the  self- 
poised  and  self-contained,  conservative,  industrial  force  designated, 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  great  common  people  of  the  land. 

There  is  something  in  the  mass  of  American  citizenship  that 
attracts  earnest  attention.  From  this  class  sprang  the  great  pur- 
poses and  forces  that  upbuilt  this  nation  and  successfully  carried 
it  through  all  its  trials  and  difficulties.  When  limitations  came  to 
the  ingenuity  of  its  statesmen — whenever  the  end  of  diplomacy 
seemed  reached — when  its  leaders  drifted  hither  and  thither  with 
the  tide,  there  was  never  a  crucial  hour  in  the  days  of  the  republic 
when  there  was  not  found  safety  in  the  final  judgment  of  our 
faithful,  incorruptible  people — the  common  people  of  the  land — and 
in  their  unshaken  faith  in  our  institutions,  their  fidelity  to  our  best 
interests,  their  intuitive  insight  into  all  the  great  problems,  their 
never-failing  courage,  physical  and  moral,  and  in  their  abounding 
loyalty.    They  were  ever  such,  and  they  abide  still. 

The  migrations  to  the  West  were  the  result  largely  of  the  rest- 
less yearnings  of  American  yeomanry ;  and  prompted  by  a  worthy 
spirit  of  conquest,  they  came,  they  saw,  and  ihey  conquered. 

Ours  was  the  culmination  of  a  national  movement.  Successive 
waves  of  immigration  rolled  westward  over  the  Allcghanies  to  Ohio 
and  the  sister  states.  And  the  tide  spread  on  and  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  over  the  great  American  Desert,  and  over  the  Rockies, 
and  on  to  the  Pacific,  where  the  long  march  ended.  And  in  that 
progress  and  advancement  it  gradually  grew  more  Americanized. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Illinois.  Indiana  and 
Missouri  were  less  foreign  and  more  American  until  Oregon  pio- 
neers were  mainly  pure  stock.  Generally  the  Oregon  pioneer  was 
the  son  of  a  pioneer  and  the  grandson  of  a  pioneer ;  and  he  brought 
here  the  American  family  life  and  the  American  home.  It  was 
they  who  brought  the  American  plow  that  supplanted  the  British 
trap- 

For  one,  I  am  proud  that  I  sprang  from  the  loins  of  genera- 
tions of  pioneers.  My  mother's  father,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
with  direct  lineage  from  Elder  Brewster,  the  pioneer  leader  on  the 
Mayflower,  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1817  from  Massachusetts.     After 
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a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  with  axe  and  rifle,  over  the  moun- 
tains, reaching  Pittsburg  and  constructing  a  rude  raft  and  with 
my  mother  and  grandmother  floating  down  the  Ohio,  landing  at 
Marietta,  trading  the  raft  for  a  Chickasaw  Indian  pony  and  a  sort 
of  a  carry-all,  and  settling  in  Noble  County,  Ohio,  building  a  rude 
cabin  without  door  or  even  a  pane  of  window  glass. 

My  father's  father,  a  soldier  also,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  himself  a  pioneer,  emigrated  from  Virginia  to 
Ohio  in  1813.  I  think  I  inherited  some  of  this  restless  western 
spirit,  for  in  1851,  when  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  I  brought  my 
father  and  my  mother  and  my  elder  brothers  with  me  to  Oregon. 
I  heard  and  heeded  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  "Go  west,  young 
man,  go  west.'' 

We  didn't  travel  by  auto — we  came  with  an  ox  team.  Automo- 
biles were  too  rich,  then,  for  our  blood. 

Seriously  speaking,  profoundly  grateful  am  I  that  my  parents 
possessed  the  western  spirit  of  progress — that  in  1851  they  gathered 
their  little  belongings,  boarded  a  river  steamer,  floated  down  Ohio 
waters,  and  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Missouri  to  old 
St.  Joe,  and  there  packed  family  and  baggage  into  an  emigrant 
wagon  and  headed  the  team  for  a  six  months'  journey  to  the  "Far 
West"  and  to  Oregon. 

We  note  that  people  seeking  homes  here  now  travel  in  Pull- 
man cars.  Such  is  a  sign  of  progress.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
Ohio  it  was  in  wagons  and  on  foot,  afterward  to  Kansas  in  emi- 
grant cars,  and  now  they  come  in  Pullmans.  When  our  time  comes 
to  move  again  we  trust  that  Oregon  pioneers  will  be  furnished 
wings  direct  for  heavenly  homes. 

And  thus,  in  the  Oregon  pioneers,  we  trace  the  march  onward 
of  pioneering  around  the  world  from  the  colonists  of  Aryan  civili- 
zation of  the  Far  East,  who  left  their  ancient  home  in  India  to 
settle  upon  the  shores  of  Europe.  Succes.sors  are  they  all  down 
the  long  line.  Most  worthy  successors  are  they,  too,  of  the  ])io- 
neers  of  Plymouth  and  of  Jamestown.  In  them  we  see  again  that 
procession  that  made  the  advance  of  the  great  belt  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  civilization,  westward,  almost  around  the  globe.  In 
them  we  may  see  once  more  the  advance  of  the  mighty  Anglo- 
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Boise,  Olney,  Waymire,  Applegate,  Smith,  Shattiick,  Dryer,  Wil- 
liams, Chadwick,  McBride  and  others  in  that  galaxy  of  early  pio- 
neers, who  were  wise  in  their  time. 

Like  the  ancient  builders  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  they  took 
stones  hewn  in  distant  quarries  and  timbers  hewn  in  distant  forests 
and  framed  our  constitution  without  jar  or  sound  save  as  who  could 
best  work  and  best  agree.  The  superstructure  was  mortised  in  wis- 
dom and  for  years  it  has  stood  the  trials  and  strains  of  practical 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  They 
framed  a  renresentative  constitutional  government,  but  lately  new 
hands  are  being  laid  on  its  reconstruction. 

The  survivors  and  descendants,  and  those  who  come  among  us 
from  all  tongues,  tribes  and  kindreds  of  people,  are  amending  our 
fundamental  law  and  removing  its  ancient  landmarks — with  what 
w'sdom  time  will  determine. 

Recently  we  had  the  pageant  of  the  warships  that  belong  as 
much  to  Portland,  Oregon,  as  to  any  other  city  this  side  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  We  are  glad  that  the  nation  recognizes  the  importance 
of  present  and  coming  Asiatic  trade,  and  realizes  in  full  the  great- 
ness of  the  problems  how  to  steer  clear  of  the  yellow  perils  of  the 
East  and  yet  not  lose  the  good  will  of  Oriental  countries.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  great  white  fleet  stands  not  for  war,  but 
that  it  will  make  for  peace  among  nations,  and  unity  among  men. 
While  our  nation  is  speaking  softly,  it  is,  however,  carrying  a  "big 
stick,"  and  our  battleships,  in  all  ordinary  times  missionaries  of 
peace,  in  times  of  trouble  may  yet  become  ministers  of  war. 

The  advent  of  this  fleet  emphasizes  the  great  contrast  between 
the  present  and  the  pioneer  past.  Sixteen  great  war  vessels  leaving 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  in  less  than  three  months  sailing  around 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  arriving  at  Magdalena  Bay,  ahead  of 
time,  in  perfect  condition  and  ready  for  action.  Compare  that  with 
the  speed  and  war  equipment  of  the  prairie-schooners  of  the 
pioneers. 

We  "remember"  the  Oregon  with  its  16,000-mile  run,  subjected 
to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Far  South  and  twice  to  the  burning  heat 
of  the  tropics  as  she  raced  through  two  oceans  from  west  to  east 
on  record  time  to  reach  the  Spanish  firing  line. 
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As  our  war  fleet  will  visit  Japan  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  in  the  pioneer  days  of  *54  that  Japan  came  to  terms  on  the 
advent  of  Commodore  Perry,  commanding  an  American  squadron 
of  ten  vessels. 

Wake  nika  tika  sollex  wawa.  Okoke  sun  nika  nanich  kloshe 
tilakum.  Nika  tumtum  hias  kloshe  kopa  mica,  kopa  siah  lilakum. 
Spose  mika  tumtum  hias  kloshe  kopa  konaway  tilakum.  Nesika 
sahala  Tyee  wake  mesachie  sollex.  Wake  mamook  sollex  kopa 
tilakum  inati  Saltchuck.    Nowitka.    Nika  kopet  wawa  chinook. 

(Translation. — I  don't  want  to  talk  mad.  This  day  1  soe  my 
dear  friends.  My  heart  is  very  warm  to  you — to  all  tlu'so  friends 
from  a  distance.  I  think  your  heart  is  good  towards  one  an<Mhor. 
Your  God  is  never  angry  at  the  people  of  this  coast.  X(nv  I  (piit 
talking  Chinook.) 

Just  a  word  to  our  pioneer  women.  Your  faces  may  not  be  so 
youthful  as  in  the  fifties  of  long  ago,  hut  in  your  fifties  of  today 
your  hearts  are  as  young  and  your  good,  sweet  souls  are  as  1)oautiful 
as  ever.  Many  of  our  mothers  in  Israel  are  not  liere,  and  »i(Mnc  arc 
feebly  sitting  by  lone  windows  watching  the  dim  shadows  of  life 
lengthen  and  fade.  God  grant  them  the  choicest  bles'^ings.  N(>th- 
ing  is  too  good  for  pioneer  women. 

And  the  pioneer  dead!  They  are  not  here  in  the  body.  We 
are  enjoined  to  speak  of  the  dead  nothing  but  good,  or  as  Cicero 
said,  "De  Mortuis  nil  nisi  bonttm"  but  we  could  scarcely  speak 
anything  of  them  but  g(^od ;  and  as  we  gather  around  our  canipfire 
we  think  of  them  and  prize  them  as  we  knew  them  in  life. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  death  n)ll  of  the  p.'Uit  year,  but  time 
does  not  permit  of  eulogy.  1  have  sjiokcn  of  the  completion  of 
the  North  Bank  Road;  coincident  with  its  compli'tion  was  the 
death  of  one  of  the  great  i)ioneers  of  early  steam  navigation  along 
that  transportation  line — Captain  R.  R.  Thompson. 

The  story  is  of  wonderful  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
water-level  line  to  the  great  Inland  Empire,  from  the  days  oi  the 
little  pioneer  steamer.  Col.  Wright,  to  the  recent  completion  through 
that  giant  passway  of  the  second  of  two  of  the  greatest  railroad 
systems  on  earth.    And  as  we  recall  the  death  of  Dr.  I.  D.  Driver, 
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that  strong  and  vigorous  mentality,  that  giant  of  theology,  we  re- 
flect on  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  pioneer  Oregon 
to  the  present. 

As  our  shadows  of  life  lengthen  our  death  roll  is  growing 
longer.  One  by  one  are  dropping  by  the  wayside.  My  father  and 
my  mother.  Your  father  and  your  mother;  my  old  neighbors  and 
your  old  neighbors.  Some  day  each  name  on  that  pioneer  roll 
shall  have  been  called,  and  another  will  have  answered  "Dead." 
Some  day  the  last  shall  be  called,  and  there  will  be  no  survivor  to 
answer.  For  all  pioneers  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  or  else- 
where, may  it  be  many  a  day  ere  your  windows  be  darkened,  or 
the  silver  cord  of  your  life  be  loosed,  or  your  golden  bowl  be  broken. 
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DIARY  OF  JAMES  AKIN,  JR. 

Thursday,  April  15,  1852. — First  day  crossed  Fish  Creek,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile ;  roads  pretty  good :  plenty  of  water  and  wood. 

Friday,  April  16. — Rained  till  noon :  started  and  came  to  Salem ; 
left  Salem  at  3  o'clock ;  traveled  G  miles :  plenty  of  wood ;  not  much 
water. 

Saturday,  April  17. — Start  pretty  soon ;  rains  nearly  all  day ; 
roads  very  muddy;  travel  15  miles:  camp;  plenty  of  water  and 
wood. 

Sunday,  April  18. — Start  at  9  o'clock;  roads  very  bad;  pass 
Birmingham  and  Winchester ;  camp  at  Libertyville ;  corn,  55  cents 
per  bushel ;  hay,  50  cents  per  cwt.    Good  place  to  camp. 

Monday,  April  19. — Roads  better:  travel  15  miles:  passed 
through  agency ;  camp  in  a  good  place ;  plenty  of  wood ;  not  much 
water. 

Tltisday,  April  20. — Roads  very  good;  travel  16  miles;  passed 
Ottumwa ;  pretty  cold  day :  camp  in  good  place,  and  plenty  of 
wood  and  water.    Overtook  Caleb. 

Wednesday.  April  21. — Bad  roads;  travel  16  miles;  cold 
weather ;  passed  Eddy vi lie  about  noon :  bad  place  to  camp ;  plenty 
wood  and  water. 

Thursday,  April  22. — Travel  15  miles;  fine  weather;  crossed 
the  Des  Moines  River  in  the  evening:  good  place  to  camp  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

Friday,  April  23. — Travel  :*>  miles  and  then  stopped  and  stayed 
the  balance  of  the  day ;  cool,  cloudy  weather ;  oats,  40  cents  a 
bushel ;  corn,  50  cents.     Good  place  to  camp. 

Saturday,  April  24. — Traveled  12  miles;  roads  hilly  and  rough; 
cloudy  weather;  passed  Knoxville;  crossed  White  Breast  Creek  and 
camped  on  the  bank;  bought  hay. 

Sunday.  April  25. — Laid  by  all  day;  cloudy  weather;  herded 
the  cattle  all  day;  good  place  to  camp — plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Monday,  April  26. — Traveled  12  miles:  cool  weather:  passed 
Pleasantville ;  crossed  South  River  and  camped  on  the  bank  of 
the  river ;  good  place  to  camp. 
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Tuesday,  April  27. — ^Traveled  16  miles;  very  good  prairie  road; 
passed  Palmyra  and  Indiolia;  camp  in  the  prairie;  good  place  to 
camp;  plenty  of  water;  not  much  wood. 

Wednesday,  April  28. — Traveled  16  miles;  very  good  roads; 
crossed  Big  Creek  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  same  creek ;  good 
place  to  camp — plenty  wood  and  water. 

Thursday,  April  29. — Traveled  7  miles;  warm  day,  and  good 
roads ;  crossed  Middle  River  and  camped  on  the  north  side  in  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  Wintersette;  good  place  to  camp;  stop  at 
noon. 

Friday,  April  30. — Start  at  9  o'clock  and  travel  3  miles  and 
pass  Wintersette ;  roads  very  good ;  windy,  cold  day ;  stop  and  camp 
1  mile  west  of  Wintersette;  camp  in  a  deep  hollow;  good  place  to 
camp;  47  wagons  on  the  same  ground. 

Saturday,  May  1. — Start  early;  travel  20  miles;  very  good 
roads ;  camp  in  the  prairie ;  plenty  water ;  carry  wood  three-quarters 
of  a  mile;  herd  the  cattle  till  9  o'clock. 

Sunday,  May  2. — Very  cold,  windy  morning;  start  about  noon 
and  travel  8  miles;  camp  in  the  prairie  and  haul  wood  with  us; 
not  much  grass;  plenty  of  water;  rains  at  night. 

Monday,  May  3. — Start  early;  travel  15  miles;  cool  weather; 
camp  in  the  prairie;  good  place  to  camp;  plenty  wood  and  water; 
more  grass  than  common;  muddy  branch. 

Tuesday,  May  4. — Start  early;  travel  18  miles;  pretty  day; 
plenty  of  grass;  plenty  of  water;  camp  in  the  prairie;  drive  the 
cattle  a  half  of  a  mile  to  grass. 

Wednesday,  May  5. — Start  early;  travel  15  miles;  good  roads; 
warm  day;  rains  at  night;  camp  in  the  prairie;  plenty  of  water  and 
grass;  good  place  to  camp;  no  timber. 

Thursday,  May  6. — Travel  16  miles;  good  roads,  but  muddy; 
rained  part  of  the  day;  camp  in  a  beautiful  place  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek;   grass  plenty. 

Friday,  May  7. — Start  early  and  travel  two  and  a  half  miles 

to  the  creek  and  wait  4  hours  to  cross,  and  the  boat  sank;  good 
roads  in  the  prairie;  camp  in  the  prairie;  plenty  water  and  grass; 
no  wood. 
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Saturday,  May  8. — Travel  15  miles;  good  roads;  camp  in 
Kanesville;  bad  place  to  camp;  plenty  wood  and  water,  but  no 
grass;  beautiful  day;  great  many  teams  camped  around. 

Sunday.  May  9. — Travel  3  miles  and  camp  on  the  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River;  beautiful  day;  good  place  to  camp;  plenty  wood, 
water  and  grass. 

Monday,  May  10. — Camped  in  the  same  place;  corn  20c  per 
bushel;  new  boat  started;  fine  day;  many  Indians  around  the  tents. 

Tuesday,  May  11. — Beautiful  day;  ferry  boat  sunk,  2  or  3 
drowned;  herd  the  cattle;  plenty  grass:  flour  $16  per  barrel. 

Wednesday,  May  12. — Camped  in  the  same  place ;  rains  in  the 
evening.  A  man  killed  by  the  wagon  running  over  him.  Teams 
coming  in  all  the  time. 

Thursday,  May  13. — Camped  in  the  same  place:  beautiful  day. 
A  great  many  teams  on  the  ground.  Not  much  grass:  river  raised 
a  little. 

Friday,  May  14. — Camped  in  the  same  place ;  boat  sunk ;  bought 
flour  at  $16  per  barrel ;  beautiful  day :  pack  up  the  wagons. 

Saturday,  May  15. — Start  early  and  travel  14  miles  up  the 
river  to  another  ferry:  warm  day:  camp  in  2  miles  of  the  ferry; 
good  place  to  camp;  plenty  wood,  water  and  grass;  rains  at  night. 

Sunday,  May  16. — Camp  in  the  same  place:  cold,  windy  day; 
good  place  to  camp :  plenty  wood,  water  and  grass ;  great  many 
teams  pass. 

Monday,  May  17. — Start  early  and  go  to  the  river,  but  could 
not  get  to  cross:  camp  here  and  drive  the  cattle  back  about  2  miles 
to  grass. 

Tuesday.  May  18. — Commence  crossing  in  the  morning  and 
cross  nearly  all  day :  very  windy ;  cross  till  midnight :  get  all  the 
cattle  across  except  10  yoke. 

Wednesday,  May  19. — Ferry  the  other  2  teams  early  in  the 
morning;  start  and  travel  12  miles;  herd  the  cattle  twice;  camp 
in  good  place. 

Thursday,  May  20. — Travel  15  miles;  cross  Elkhorn  River; 
wagons  $2  apiece;  camp  in  a  good  place. 
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Friday,  May  21. — Start  early;  travel  10  miles;  rains  nearly  all 
viu^ :  camp  at  2  o'clock ;  got  scared  at  nothing  and  went  back  a  mile 
twT  cv^mpany;  camp  on  Platte  River. 

Saturday,  May  22. — Travel  16  miles:  warm  weather:  travel  up 
Platte  River  bottom ;  camp  and  then  leave  the  smallpox :  good  place 
to  camp. 

Sunday,  May  23. — Travel  15  miles  up  Platte  River  bottom; 
had  roads ;  saw  30  Indians  with  their  ponies  loaded  with  buffalo 
^ins ;  good  place  to  camp. 

Monday.  May  24. — Traveled  IS  miles  to  Loup  Fork  ferr>':  then 
went  up  the  river  6  miles :  camp  in  a  vcrj-  good  place :  plenty  wood, 
water  and  grass. 

Tuesday.  May  25. — Start  early:  travel  13  miles  up  Loup  Fork 
to  the  ferry:  cross  Beaver  River:  camp  near  Loup  Fork:  bad  place 
to  camp. 

\Vedxesp.\y,  M.\y  36. — Travel  10  miles:  bad  roads:  warm  day; 
cross  Loup  Fork  in  the  evening:  deep  fording  with  quicksand  bot- 
tom: good  place  to  camp. 

Thit^sd.w.  M.\y  27. — Laid  by  all  day:  prerry  good  grass:  water 
and  wood  plenty:  camp  near  Loup  Fork:  good  place  to  camp:  no 
Indians  abotn :  came  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 

FiaDAY.  M.\y  2S. — Stan  early;  traveil  IS  miles:  come  to  the 
buffalo  range:  sandy  roads:  camp  in  the  prairie:  plenty  grass:  no 
woc»d :  water  scarce. 

Saturday.  May  29. — Start  early:  travel  if  miles:  prairie  rc»ad; 
sc»roe  had  places  to  cross :  saw  the  first  antelope :  ramp — no  wood. 

Si'XDAY.  May  30. — Travel  16  miles:  very  frood  roads:  pass  no 
timher:  crossed  one  small  creci:  cacmp  sear  Wood  Rri-er:  plenty 
of  wood  and  grass — ^not  mucfb  waier. 

MovDAY.  May  31. — Travel  15  miles:  very  good  roads:  travel 
in  half-mile  of  Plane  River  all  day :  camp  in  a  irood  place :  drive 
canle  to  Plane  River  tc-  water. 

"ftTESDAV.  JrxE  Z. — Start  early:  rravel  17  miles:  very  good 
roads :  water  the  cattle  ai  noon  in  PlatTf :  camp  in  good  Tiiace — 
plenty  water  and  grass,  no  wood. 
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Wednesday,  June  2. — Travel  20  miles;  very  hot,  calm  day; 
roads  very  dusty ;  cross  Elm  and  Buffalo  Creeks :  camp ;  not  much 
grass;  drive  cattle  two  miles  to  water;  rainy,  windy  night.  Grand 
Island. 

Thursday,  June  3. — Travel  18  miles;  muddy  roads;  cool  day: 
came  to  Platte  River  again :  saw  5  graves ;  camp  near  Platte ;  no 
wood — some  buffalo  chips ;  come  to  alkali. 

Friday,  June  4. — Travel  16  miles:  good  roads:  saw  5  buffalo 
in  the  morning ;  passed  1  grave ;  camp  near  Platte ;  good  place  to 
camp. 

Saturday,  June  5. — Travel  16  miles;  good  roads,  but  sandy; 
crossed  over  a  low,  sandy  bluff,  extending  to  the  river;  rain  and 
wind  in  the  evening;  camp  in  a  good  place,  near  Platte. 

Sunday,  June  6. — ^Travel  20  miles :  sandy  roads ;  crossed  Skunk 
Creek ;  three  died  with  the  cholera  along  the  road ;  camp  on  Car- 
rion  Creek;   no  timber. 

Monday,  June  7. — Travel  14  miles;  crossed  Carrion  Creek; 
passed  the  last  timber  for  200  miles ;  took  a  buffalo  hunt  and 
wounded  one ;  camp  in  a  good  place,  near  the  river ;  buffalo 
chips. 

Tuesday,  June  8. — Laid  by  all  day;  13  of  the  boys  went  hunt- 
ing and  killed  one  antelope ;  good  grass  and  buffalo  chips  for 
fuel ;   a  good   many   wagons   passing  all   the  time. 

Wednesday,  June  9. — Travel  19  miles;  road  ascends  the  bluff; 
very  sandy  roads ;  cross  North  Bluff  fork  and  Bluff  Creek :  camp 
in  a  good  place :  plenty  of  grass  and  chips ;  water  scarce. 

Thursday,  June  10. — Travel  25  miles;  cool  day  and  sandy 
roads ;  Platte  River  very  high ;  springs  along  the  road :  camp  in 
a  good  place:  plenty  of  grass,  water  and  chips. 

Friday,  June  11. — Travel  18  miles  over  very  sandy  bluffs; 
very  warm  day:  camp  in  a  bad  place — no  grass,  not  much  water; 
great   many  campers   in   sight. 

Saturday,  June  12. — Travel  12  miles  until  noon,  then  stop 
and  stay  the  balance  of  the  day ;  camp  in  a  good  place ;  a  good 
spring  and  plenty  of  grass;  lone  tree. 
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Tuesday,  July  6. — Laid  by  all  day;  good  grass;  sage  brush; 
great  many  Indians  come  and  camp  within  two  miles  of  us;  trade 
some  with  us. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Travel  17  miles  without  water;  Indians 
go  with  us ;  Joseph  •  Mace  overtook  us ;  not  much  grass  near ; 
Indians  camp  one  mile  above  us. 

Thursday,  July  8. — Travel  15  miles;  drive  the  cattle  two  and 
one-half  miles  to  grass  in  the  morning;  rough  roads;  Indians 
plenty;  camp  within  two  miles  of  the  river;  good  grass  on  the 
river. 

Friday,  July  9. — Travel  15  miles;  rough,  rocky  roads;  cross 
north  fork  of  Sweet  Water ;  passed  some  snow ;  camp  on  south 
fork  of  Sweet  Water;  good  grass  at  camp. 

Saturday,  July  10. — Travel  13  miles ;  good  roads ;  crossed 
Sweet  Water  the  last  time;  passed  over  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  camp  at  Pacific  Springs;  pleasant  day. 

Sunday,  July  11. — Travel  20  miles ;  very  good  roads ;  camp 
on  Little  Sandy;  drive  the  cattle  two  miles  to  grass;  poor  place 
to  camp;  plenty  wood. 

Monday,  July  12. — Start  about  noon  and  travel  six  miles  to 
Big  Sandy;  camp  one  and  one-half  miles  above  the  ford;  drive 
the  cattle  six  miles  to  grass;  good  place  to  camp. 

Tuesday,  July  13. — Camp  in  the  same  place  and  let  the  cattle 
rest;  no  more  water  for  40  miles  ahead. 

Wednesday,  July  14. — Start  at  10  o'clock,  and  travel  till 
night ;  stop  for  supper ;  travel  till  midnight ;  stop  an  hour ;  travel 
till  daylight;  grass  plenty. 

Thursday,  July  15. — Travel  till  noon  and  reach  Green  River; 
Green  River  quite  low;  camp  one  mile  below  the  ford;  take  the 
cattle  on  to  an  island  and  let  them  stay  without  guarding. 

Friday,  July  16. — Lay  by  all  day;  not  much  grass;  warm 
weather ;  Green  River  low ;  plenty  wood  and  water. 

Saturday,  July  17. — Ford  Green  River;  good  ford  but  swift 
current,  two  feet  deep;  travel  10  miles  to  Bear  Creek;  good  place 
to  camp ;  plenty  grass,  water  and  wood. 
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Sunday,  July  18. — Lay  by  all  day ;  good  grass  near  camp ;  sold 
an  ox  and  bought  a  cow  and  an  ox;  Gilham's  left  the  company; 
some  rain  and  hail  up  the  creek. 

Monday,  July  19. — Travel  20  miles;  very  hilly  roads  and 
broken  country;  windy  day;  camp  on  a  small  creek;  good  grass; 
plenty  wood  and  water ;  rains  at  night. 

Tuesday,  July  20. — Travel  12  miles;  very  hilly,  bad  roads; 
pass  some  quaking  asp;  graves;  camp  on  Ham's  ford  of  Bear 
River;  very  good  grass,  wood  and  water. 

Wednesday,  July'  21. — Travel  18  miles;  rough,  hilly  roads; 
pass  over  the  summit  of  the  Bear  River  Mountains;  camp  near 
a  good  spring;  good  grass. 

Thursday,  July  22. — Travel  14  miles ;  good  roads  on  Bear 
River;  very  dusty;  camp  on  Bear  River;  very  good  grass  on  the 
island;  plenty  wood;  mosquitos  very  bad. 

Friday,  July  23. — Travel  16  miles;  very  bad  roads;  cross 
Thomas'  ford  on  the  bridge ;  paid  $1.00  per  wagon ;  camp  on  Bear 
River;  good  grass;  mosquitos  bad;  overtook  Caleb  Richey. 

Saturday,  July  24. — Travel  10  miles;  very  good  roads,  but 
dusty;  crossed  several  small  creeks;  camp  near  a  good  spring; 
plenty  good  grass  and  water. 

Sunday,  July  25. — Travel  10  miles;  stop  at  10  o'clock  and 
stay  till  night ;  very  good  grass ;  plenty  wood  and  water ;  good 
place  to  camp. 

Monday,  July  26. — Travel  16  miles;  very  dusty  roads,  but 
good;  passed  Soda  and  Steamboat  Springs;  camp  on  Bear  River; 
very  bad  watering  cattle;  grass  plenty. 

Tuesday,  July  27. — Left  Bear  River;  travel  18  miles;  very 
good,  dusty  roads;  passed  the  forks  of  Oregon  and  California 
roads;  plenty  water;  good  place  to  camp. 

Wednesday,  July  28. — Travel  seven  miles;  stop  at  11  o'clock; 
stay  the  balance  of  the  day  on  account  of  sickness;  Powekee 
(Ponca)   Indians  plenty;  camp  on  Deep  Creek;  good  grass. 

Thursday,  July  29. — Travel  18  miles;  rough  roads;  passed 
plenty  of  springs;  camp  on  a  small  creek;  very  good  grass;  plenty 
of  wood,  water  and  service  berries. 
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Tuesday,  August  24. — Lay  by  till  noon;  Moses  Rhoades  died 
in  the  morning.  Travel  11  miles;  good  roads;  camp  on  Dry 
Creek ;  water  scarce ;  grass  plenty. 

Wednesday,  August  25. — Travel  15  miles;  good  roads,  but 
hilly;  plenty  grass  all  the  time;  wood  and  water  plenty;  passed 
boiling  hot  springs;  camp  on  beautiful  creek. 

Thursday,  August  26. — Travel  14  miles;  very  rock  creek; 
camp  at  Charlotte  Creek  camp;  no  water  for  cattle;  grass  and 
wood  plenty. 

Friday,  August  27. — Travel  15  miles;  hilly  roads,  but  good; 
plenty  of  grass  all  the  time;  camp  on  White  Horse  Creek;  wood 
and  water  plenty. 

Saturday,  August  28. — Travel  20  miles  without  water;  good 
roads  and  cool  day;  camp  on  Boise  river.  This  is  a  beautiful 
stream;  wood  and  grass  plenty. 

Sunday,  August  29. — Travel  12  miles  down  Salmon  River; 
good  grass  all  the  time ;  camp  at  jj  o'clock ;  good  grass,  wood  and 
water;  hares  plenty;  got  some  fish  of  the  Indians. 

Monday.  August  30. — Travel  18  miles  down  Salmon  River; 
good  roads;  cool  day;  camp  on  Salmon  River;  excellent  grass, 
wood  and  water. 

Tuesday,  August  31. — Travel  15  miles  down  Salmon  River; 
cross  the  river;  good  grass,  wood  and  water  plenty. 

Wednesday,  September  1. — Travel  eight  miles  to  Fort  Boise; 
cross  Snake  River  in  the  evening ;  pay  $2.50  per  wagon ;  good  grass 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Thursday,  September  2. — Travel  15  miles  to  a  large  creek; 
good  grass;  camp  at  10  o'clock  in  the  night;  very  dusty  roads. 

Friday,  September  3. — Travel  two  and  one-half  miles  down  the 
river  to  a  spring;  good  grass  and  water;  wood  scarce. 

Saturday,  September  4. — Start  at  2  o'clock  a.  m. ;  travel  12 
miles  to  Sulphur  Springs  by  8  o'clock  a.  m. ;  travel  12  miles  further 
to  Birch  Creek;  not  much  grass;  water  and  wood  plenty. 

Sunday,  September  5. — Travel  10  miles  to  Burnt  River;  camp 

at  1  o'clock;  not  much  grass;  herd  the  cattle  on  willows;  wood 
plenty. 
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Monday^  September  6. — Travel  10  miles;  stop  at  noon  and  stay 
the  balance  of  the  day;  windy  and  cold  nights;  considerable  sick- 
ness in  company;  willow  wood  and  water  plenty. 

Tuesday,  September  7. — ^Travel  18  miles;  leave  Burnt  River; 
very  rough,  hilly  roads;  camp  on  a  branch  of  Burnt  River;  no 
grass;  wood  and  water  plenty. 

Wednesday^  September  8. — Travel  11  miles;  rough  roads;  camp 
at  noon  on  Burnt  River ;  grass,  wood  and  water  plenty. 

Thursday,  September  9. — Lay  by  all  day  on  account  of  sick- 
ness; company  all  left  except  Uncle  Stewart  and  Caleb;  not  much 
grass;  wood  and  water  plenty;  Eliza  Ann  Richey  died  at  9 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Friday,  September  10. — Start  at  noon  and  travel  nine  miles; 
good  roads;  camp  at  Small  Creek;  not  much  grass;  wood  and 
water  plenty. 

Saturday,  September  11. — Travel  23  miles:  very  dusty  roads; 
camp  on  dry  branch;  not  much  water;  camp  at  9  o'clock;  grass 
pretty  good. 

Sunday,  September  12. — Travel  16  miles;  very  good  roads;  fine 
shower  in  the  afternoon ;  camp  on  a  branch  of  Powder  River ;  grass, 
wood  and  water  plenty. 

Monday.  September  13. — Travel  12  miles;  good  roads  and  cool 
day;  noon  at  Powder  River;  camp  on  a  small  creek;  good  grass, 
wood  and  water. 

Tuesday,  September  14. — Travel  16  miles  to  the  west  side  of 
Grand  Ronde;  bought  some  beef  at  20  cents  per  pound;  excellent 
grass  and  water;  fine  wood. 

Wednesday,  September  15. — Lay  by  all  day ;  great  many  camped 
here  on  accoimt  of  sickness  and  to  recruit  their  teams;  plenty  of 
Kioose  (Cayuse)  Indians  with  vegetables  to  sell;  Abe  Gilham  died. 

Thursday,  September  16. — Lost  nine  of  our  cattle;  hunt  for 
them  all  day  and  find  them  just  at  sunset;  considerable  sickness 
in  our  company. 

Friday,  September  17. — Travel  15  miles;  cross  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  Grande  Ronde  River;  roughest  roads  we  have  ever  had; 
travel  through  pine  timber  all  dav:  camp. 
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Saturday,  September  18. — Travel  13  miles  through  thick  tim- 
ber and  rough  roads  without  water;  camp  on  a  creek;  plenty  water 
and  wood;  some  grass;  tie  the  cattle  at  night. 

Sunday,  September  19. — Start  at  10  o'clock;  travel  five  miles 
through  the  timber;  roads  better;  camp  in  the  timber;  some  grass, 
not  much  water. 

Monday,  September  20. — Travel  10  miles;  good  roads  to  Uma- 
tilla River;  pass  a  Kioose  (Cay use)  village;  camp  on  the  river; 
grass  scarce. 

Tuesday,  September  21. — Travel  12  miles  down  the  river ;  good 
roads;  rained  in  the  morning;  camp  on  the  river;  no  grass;  wood 
and  water  plenty. 

Wednesday,  September  22. — Lay  by  till  noon;  travel  11  miles; 
dry  camp ;  plenty  grass ;  no  wood  or  water. 

Thursday,  September  23. — Travel  seven  miles  to  Umatilla; 
camp  at  noon;  lay  by  the  balance  of  the  day;  plenty  wood,  water 
and  grass. 

Friday,  September  24. — ^Travel  12  miles  to  Butter  Creek;  pass 
agency  and  cross  Umatilla;  camp  on  creek;  good  grass,  wood  and 
water. 

Saturday,  September  25.— Lay  by  all  day;  plenty  of  Walla 
Walla  Indians  about  the  camp  all  night;  plenty  grass,  wood  and 
water. 

Sunday,  September  26. — Start  at  noon;  travel  10  miles;  dry 
camp;  no  wood  or  water;  grass  plenty. 

Monday,  September  27. — Travel  12  miles  to  Muddy  Spring; 
water  scarce  and  not  good;  travel  six  miles  further;  dry  camp;  not 

much  grass. 

. ,  ... 

Tuesday,   September  28. — Start  at  3   o'clock  a.   m. ;   travel  nine 
miles  to  Willow  Creek ;  water  scarce ;  not  much  grass ;  wood  plenty. 

Wednesday,  September  29. — Start  at  noon;  travel  —  miles; 
hiUy  roads ;  very  windy  day ;  camp ;  no  wood,  water  or  grass. 

Thursday,  September  30. — Start  at  daybreak;  travel  IS  miles; 
good  roads ;  camp  on  John  Day's  River ;  plenty  wood  and  water. 
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Friday,  October  1. — Travel  12  miles ;  cross  John  Day's  River ; 
camp  six  miles  from  John  Day's  River;  no  water  or  wood;  good 
gmss,  good  roads. 

Saturday,  October  2.— Start  at  midnight;  travel  12  miles  by 
sunrise ;  get  breakfast ;  travel  five  miles  further  to  Columbia  River ; 
camp  on  De  Chutes  River. 

Sunday,  October  3. — Cross  De  Shoot  (Des  Chute)  River  before 
breakfast;  start  at  noon  and  travel  six  miles;  camp  on  a  creek: 
not  much  wood ;  plenty  water  and  grass. 

Monday,  October  4. — Travel  10  miles :  good  roads ;  camp  on  a 
small  creek;  not  much  wood;  plenty  water  and  grass;  camp  within 
two  miles  of  The  Dalles. 

Tuesday,  October  5. — Travel  10  miles  down  Columbia  River; 
pass  The  Dalles;  flour  35  cents  per  pound;  camp  in  Columbia 
River  bottom;  wood,  water  and  grass. 

Wednesday,  October  6. — Travel  two  miles ;  camp  and  go  to 
preparing  to  raft  down  the  river;  haul  some  pine  logs  to  the  river; 
grass  plenty. 

Thursday,  October  7. — Cut  logs  and  caulk  wagon  beds  all  day; 

very  windy  evening  and  night;  plenty  wood,  water  and  grass;  boats 
and  canoes  running  up  and  down  the  river. 

Friday,  October  8. — Very  windy;  cool  day:  haul  logs  all  day; 
no  boats  running;  cattle  doing  very  well. 

Saturday,  October  9. — Still  preparing  our  raft  to  go  down  the 
river;  blustery,  cool  weather. 

Sunday,  October  10. — James  Nicholson.  John  T.  Stewart  and 
John  Akin  start  with  the  cattle  on  the  pack  trail. 

Monday,  October  11. — Calm  day;  take  our  raft  to  pieces;  put 
it  together  again. 

Tuesday,  October  12. — Start  down  the  river  about  10  o'clock; 
travel  six  miles;  wind  upstream. 

Wednesday,  October  13. — Travel  five  miles:  high  wind  up  the 
river :  camp  in  a  big  willow  thicket ;  plenty  of  wood. 

Thursday,  October  14. — Travel  five  miles:  all  leave  the  raft 
and  go  down  the  river  in  an  Indian  canoe  except  Uncle  Stewart  and 
W.  A.  Colter. 
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Friday,  October  15. — Reach  the  Cascades  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  everyone  sick. 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  diary  kept  by  James  Akin. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Hanson  tells  me  that  we  paid  the  Indians  who 
brought  us  down  in  the  canoe  $20  in  money  and  our  big  tent. 

Our  little  sister,  Mary  Ann  Akin,  died  at  the  Cascades  and 
was  buried  there.  We  were  at  the  Cascades  about  a  week  wait- 
ing for  the  steamboat  to  bring  us  down  to  Portland. 

Our  father  died  two  weeks  after  we  reached  Portland. 

Frances  Rowe. 

(There  were  eleven  deaths  in  this  company.  From  numerous 
sources,  reasonably  reliable,  information  has  been  secured  which 
indicates  that  probably  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  died  on 
the  plains  in  the  year  1852,  principally  from  cholera. — Geo.  H. 
Himes,  Secretary.) 
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MEETING  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  March  11,  1907. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  Labbe  Building,  at  the  rooms  of  Hon.  M.  C. 
George,  1851,  President,  at  4  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the 
Annual  Reunion  of  1907— the  thirty-fifth. 

Present :  Hon.  M.  C.  George,  1851,  Portland,  President ; 
Joseph  D.  Lee,  1848,  Portland,  Vice-President;  George  H. 
Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary ;  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854, 
Portland,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  E.  Magers,  1852, 
Portland,  and  Frederick  V.  Holman,  1854,  Portland,  Di- 
rectors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  -as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting.  ;". 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  the  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building. and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation;    (f)    Reception  Committee; 
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{g)    selection   of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary   Com- 
mittee. 

The  matter  of  the  date  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
upon  motion  of  J.  E.  Magers,  seconded  by  George  H. 
Himes,  it  was  decided  that  June  19  should  be  fixed  as  the 
date  of  the  reunion. 

On  motion  of  Director  Magers,  seconded  by  Robert  A. 
Miller,  Portland  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
next  reunion. 

On  motion  of  Frederick  V.  Holman,  seconded  by  J.  E. 
Magers,  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary  of  the  Association 
since  1886,  was  selected  to.  give  the  Annual  Address. 

Rev.  Isaac  D.  Driver,  1849,  Albany,  was  chosen  as  the 
Grand  Chaplain. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  1845,  was  selected  as  Chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with  power  to  select  her  own 
assistants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magers,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
Himes,  Lee  and  Holman  shonld. be- the  .Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

On  motion,  it  wasJTOtad'.that  the  Gomraittee  of  Arrange- 
ments'shouldr.'be  csimposed^ol  Mr.:  Himes,  Mr.  Magers,  Mr. 
MtttfeO'.aod  Mr.  MiUer. 
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It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music,  and  all  other  matters,  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1907  printed,  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programmes,  announce- 
ments, etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes^  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Wednesday,  June  19,  1907. 

The  good,  gray  army  of  Oregon  pioneers  came  down 
upon  Portland  today  and  the  city  capitulated  gladly  and 
without  question  of  terms  to  the  men  and  women  whose 
valiant  striving  in  the  trying  times  made  the  present  great- 
ness of  the  commonwealth  possible.  It  was  the  annual  re- 
union of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  which  consists 
partly  of  business  sessions,  but  more  largely  of  social  ses- 
sions, for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  reminiscences  of  the 
long  ago  and  partaking  of  good  cheer  provided  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Portland, 
assisted  by  the  daughters  of  pioneers. 

A  little  older,  a  little  more  bent,  but  nearly  as  full  as 
ever  of  the  zest  of  life,  the  pioneers  came  again  to.  recount 
among  themselves  and  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  the  brave  stories  of  the  heroic  epoch  of  Oregon's 
history.  There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  nor  energy  dis- 
played, however,  and  the  impression  left  with  those  who 
mingled  with  them  that  they  are  marvelously  well  preserved 
and  energetic,  and  that  for  many  years  the  Pioneers'  Re- 
union will  be  an  annual  feature. 

Twelve  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  them  sat  down  to 
the  banquet  spread  in  the  Armory,  and  more  than  that  num- 
ber attended  the  sessions  of  the  day.  In  point  of  years  they 
ranged  from  a  fine  old  patriarch  who  lives  at  Astoria  and 
was  born  in  1818,  to  the  "kids"  like  T.  T.  Geer  and  George 
H.  Himes,  who  are  still  comparatively  young  men.  One 
old  lady  who  boasted  of  her  81  years  did  a  very  sprightly 
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double-shuffle  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  friends  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  regular  proceedings. 

The  campfire  in  the  evening  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting affair  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  state,  the  principal 
features  of  which  were  the  appearance  on  the  platform  of 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  "Poet  of  the  Sierras,"  who  made  an 
address  and  sang  a  missionary  hymn  in  Chinook  jargoiL 
and  the  plea  of  Cyrus  H.  Walker,  that  this  jargon  be  re- 
vived as  an  universal  language. 

According  to  Secretary  Himes,  the  attendance,  with  one 
exception,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
which  is  remarkable  considering  the  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  the  pioneers  was  sixty-seven  years.  The  Indian  War 
Veterans  were  there  in  force,  and  occasionally  one  found 
the  bronze  button  of  the  G.  A.  R.  It  was  significant  of  the 
fact  that  the  pioneers  are  old  beyond  the  average  expect- 
ancy, and  that  these  men  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  weic 
all  decidedly  of  the  younger  element  and  appeared  almost 
youthful  beside  most  of  the  men  who  came  here  in  the  '40s 
and  early  '50s  to  carve  a  state  out  of  the  wilderness. 

The  mothers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  there  in 
force,  also,  most  of  them  hale  and  hearty  old  ladies  whose 
appearance  might  well  shame  that  of  the  present-day  leaders 
among  their  sex.  AH  who  came,  whatever  their  story  and 
whenever  they  came,  were  accorded  the  heartiest  welcome 
by  their  fellows,  and  everybody  had  a  good  time. 

Shortly  after  the  noon  hour  hundreds  of  members  of 
the  Association  began  to  assemble  at  the  Armory.  At  2 
o'clock  nearly  3,000  people  were  seated  in  the  big  hall. 
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Grand  Marshal  Joseph  Buchtel,  of  the  general  reception 
committee ;  Secretary  Georg^  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cart- 
wright,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  the  wo- 
men's reception  committee  received  the  pioneers  and  their 
wives  as  they  arrived.  They  were  assisted  by  members  of 
the  general  reception  committee,  as  follows:  Penumbra 
Kelly,  H.  W.  Prettyman,  N.  H.  Bird,  E.  J.  Jeffery,  James 
W.  Partlow,  Eugene  D.  White,  J.  E.  Magers,  Judge  Wil- 
liam Galloway,  ex-Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  ex-Governor  Z.  F. 
Moody,  Frederick  V.  Holrrtan,  John  McCraken,  John  C. 
Carson,  George  L.  Story,  J.  D.  Lee  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cart- 
wright,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Mrs.  Daniel  O'Neill,  Mrs. 
Maria  L.  Myrick,  Mrs.  George  A.  Harding,  Mrs.  O.  N. 
Denny,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  P. 
Selling,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wygant,  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lord,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Devore  Johnson. 

Cheery  greetings  were  tendered  the  visitors  as  they  en- 
tered. The  pioneers  gathered  in  knots  about  the  hall  and 
exchanged  greetings.  Cordiality  was  expressed  on  each 
countenance. 

Vice-President  J.  D.  Lee  called  the  Association  to  order 
in  the  absence  of  President  M.  C.  George,  who  was  ill.  His 
gavel  fell  at  2:30  o'clock  and  the  programme  was  opened 
with  a  prayer,  for  those  nearing  the  sunset  of  life  by  Rev. 
John  Flinn,  1850,  of  Portland,  acting  Chaplain  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Rev.  I.  D.  Driver,  the  duly  appointed  Chaplain,  be- 
ing unable  to  be  present.    Mr.  Flinn  is  in  his  90th  year. 

Mayor  Lane  was  introduced,  and  in  his  address  gave  the 
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pioneers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city.  The  visitors  had 
been  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  the  poorly-ventilated  room, 
and  the  Mayor  also  appeared  warm. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  pioneers  will  perish  in 
the  heat  of  this  ungainly  room  than  succumbed  to  the  heat 
of  the  desert  in  the  trip  across  the  plains  years  ago/'  he 
said.  **I  regret  that  there  is  not  a  better  building  for  your 
entertainment,  and  hope  to  see  Portland  erect  a  suitable 
structure  soon  for  such  a  large  gathering  as  the  annual 
reunion  of  the  pioneers.  I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  on  the 
part-  of  the  city  to  provide  a  decent  building. 

**This  gathering  occupies  a  unique  position.  No  people 
in  the  world  took  such  a  trip  and  terminated  their  travels 
in  so  grand  a  country.  There  is  no  end  to  the  romantic 
interest  in  the  pioneers,  because  they  struck  into  the  un- 
known and  opened  up  the  fairest  and  greatest  section  of  the 
United  States.  After  fifty  years,  the  world  has  discovered 
what  we  have  here." 

The  Mayor  then  again  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  pioneers.  Vice-President  Lee  responded  in  a  felicitous 
manner. 

Before  taking  up  the  programme,  Vice-President  Lee 
announced  the  following  Committee  on  Resolutions :  T.  T. 
Geer,  F.  H.  Grubbs,  J.  E.  Magers. 

"A  Matrimonial  Story,"  a  recitation,  was  rendered  by 
Miss  Delia  Bradley,  as  the  next  number  on  the  programme. 
Parsons'  Orchestra  played  a  few  appropriate  selections. 
Professor  Z.  M.  Parvin  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ramsey  and  choir, 
composed  of  Miss  Lucy  A.  Latourette,  Miss  Newgent  and 
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sister,  Miss  Vandemar,  Messrs.  G.  T.  Howard,  E.  A.  Fair- 
child  and  Alvord,  sang  "Columbia's  Banner/' 

The  annual  address  by  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  giving  "An  Account  of  Crossing  the  Plains 
in  1853,  and  the  First  Trip  by  Immigrants  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains  North  of  Mt.  Rainier,"  by  special  re- 
quest of  the  author  was  not  read,  but  ordered  printed  in 
the  Transactions. 

After  another  song  by  Professor  Parvin  and  choir,  Miss 
Newgent  and  choir  rendered  a  song  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Rob  Roy  Parrish, .  of  Independence,  Oregon,  Pro- 
fessor Parvin  composing  the  music.  It  was  "Our  Good 
Old  Pioneers,"  and  was  received  with  applause.  After  the 
rendering  of  "America,"  by  the  orchestra.  Rev.  John  Flinn 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  programme  was  shortened  somewhat  on  account  of 
the  overheated  hall. 

After  an  hour's  chat  in  the  corridors  and  outside  the 
building.  Marshal  Joseph  Buchtel  and  the  general  recep- 
tion committee  conducted  the  pioneers  and  their  wives  to 
the  banquet  hall. 

In  many  ways  it  was  a  remarkable  banquet  that  was 
served  to  the  members  of  the  Oregon .  Pioneer  Association 
by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  that  organization  in  the  drill 
hall  of  the  Armory.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
than  on  the  Pacific  Coast  could  1,250  persons  bound  to- 
gether by  such  peculiar  ties  and  of  such  extraordinary  expe- 
riences, stretching  over  a  period  of  half  a  century  or  more, 
be  assembled  around  one  board. 
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Manv  of  those  who  sat  down  to  the  feast  were  over 
80  years  of  age,  and  there  were  few  under  60 — grizzled 
old  trail-blazers  and  their  aged  wives,  all  happy  and  smiling 
and  all  served  with  the  choicest  of  viands  by  their  daughters 
and  granddaughters,  and  in  some  instances  their  great 
granddaughters.  They  were  the  empire  builders  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  for  the  hour  the  honored  guests  of 
their  children  and  their  children's  children.  To  these  men 
and  women  who  half  a  century  ago,  more  or  less,  toiled 
tediously  "across  the  plains"  with  "prairie  schooner"  and 
ox  teams,  cooking  their  scanty  fare  over  campfires,  an  elab- 
orate feast  of  six  courses  was  brought,  part  of  it  in  a  honk- 
ing automobile,  direct  from  the  big  ranges  of  a  modern 
hotel,  and  while  they  ate,  instead  of  the  redskin's  blood- 
curdling warwhoop  or  the  dismal  howl  of  the  prairie  wolf, 
they  heard  the  sweet  strains  of  a  modern  orchestra.  Their 
feast  was  spread  in  a  great  hall  that  stood  where  many  of 
them  had  seen  standing  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval 
forest,  long  since  hewn  away  to  make  room  for  a  metro- 
politan community,  and  they  had  just  come  from  a  splendid 
building  of  marble  and  sandstone,  the  capitol  of  a  city  some 
of  them  helped  to  found  when  they  cut  away  the  first  trees 
and  built  the  first  rude  cabins. 

These  were  some  of  the  thought^  that  mingled  with  the 
reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  as  they  sat  at  the  flower- 
adorned  board.  But  to  those  who  viewed  the  scene  from 
the  Armory  balcony,  and  saw  the  1,250  guests  seated,  splen- 
didly served  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing,  the  gallant 
old  men,  each  with  a  rose  in  his  coat  lapel,  and  the  smiling, 
snowy-haired  women,  each  with  a  cluster  of  roses  in  her 
girdle,  all  within  the  period  of  less  than  an  hour,  there  was 
much  to  marvel  at  in  how  it  was  done. 
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inner  man  of  the  pioneers.  More  than  sixty  gallons  of 
potato  salad  went  for  the  same  purpose,  and  heaps  of  three 
varieties  of  cold  meat,  including  thirty-five  large  hams, 
also  disappeared. 

Many  big  scoops  of  bonbons  and  sixty  gallons  of  pink- 
and-white  striped  ice  cream  went  like  the  proverbial  hot- 
cake,  attesting  to  die  **sweet  tooth"  of  those  who  had  shed 
all  others.  Pies,  cakes  and  other  goodies  were  devoured  with 
like  alacrity,  and  when  all  was  done  there  remained  little 
to  be  cleared  away  save  the  dishes. 

IN   CHARGE  OF  BANQUET. 

General  Chairman — Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  with  power 
to  .act. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Mdlie  Burke. 

Table  Committee — Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  chairman;  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Thompson,  assistant. 

Table  No:  1 — Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill;  assist- 
ants, Mrs.  Lena.  Dekum  Strain,  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Butterfield, 
Miss  Frances  Gill,  Mrs.  Nellie  Waltz  Gill. 

.Table.  No..  2 — Mrs.EKzabeth  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Cabel ;  .assistants,  .Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Story, 
Miss  Genevieve  Parke. 

.T«ble  No.  S'-^Mrs.  James  W.  Cook,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Croas- 
-maai  ;..assist«pts,  :Mi8s  Jessie:  Earrell,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Hander,  J^£iss  iEiila  Fcaoces:JtfcCtt11y. 
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Table  No.  4— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley  ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  Miss  Elva 
Humason,  Miss  Lucy  Williams. 

Table  No.  5 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor ;  assistants,  Miss  Nesmith,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson,  Miss 
Agnes  Catlin,  Miss  Margaret  Catlin. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  Irving  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Himes;  assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Miss  Gertrude 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Gwyllum  Jones,  Miss  Maude  Upton  Scott. 

Table  No.  7 — Miss  Clara  Teal,  Mrs.  A.  Meier;  assist- 
ants, Mrs.  George  Russell,  Miss  Sarah  Harker,  Mrs.  Leon 
Hirsch,  Mrs.  F.  Steinhart. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  L.  A.  Lewis,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis; 
assistants,  Miss  C.  Flanders,  Miss  Lou  Flanders,  Mrs.  A. 
Minor,  Miss  Frances  Lewis. 

Table  No.  9— Mrs.  W.  E.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Warren;  assistants.  Miss  Nan  Robertson,  Miss  Caroline 
Burns,  Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Rhoda  Failing. 

Table  No.  10— Mrs.  J.  C  Moreland,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fen- 
ton  ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Willard  Jones,  Miss  Anice  Jones,  Miss 
Millie  Strowbridge,  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Lucas. 

Table  No.  11.— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Woo6 
ward;  assistants,  Miss  Mildred  Cooper,  Miss  Annie  B. 
Shelby,  Miss  Delia  Ross,  Miss  Viva  Tull. 

Table  No.  12— Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall ; 
assistants,  Miss  Caroline  Kamm,  Miss  Maida  Hart,  Miss 
FForence  Williams,  Miss  Florence  George. 
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Table  No.  13— Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross,  Mrs.  Milton  W. 
Smith ;  assistants,  Miss  Agnes  Watt,  Miss  Mary  S.  Barlow, 
Miss  Josephine  Smith. 

Table  No.  14 — Mrs.  S.  B.  Linthicum,  Miss  Clementine 
Wilson;  assistants,  Miss  V.  Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Brooke. 

Table  No.  15 — Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John 
McCraken;  assistants,  Miss  Weidler,  Miss  Lottie  Sherlock, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Pratt,  Miss  H.  Weidler. 

Table  No.  16 — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Gillette;  assistants,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Bates,  Miss  Meussdorifer,  Miss  Grace  Lamberson. 

Table  No.  17— Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
McClure;  assistants.  Miss  Beulah  Nicholas,  Mrs.  I.  M. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stanford,  Miss  Jean  McClure. 

Table  No.  18 — Mrs.  James  P.  Moffett,  Mrs.  June  Mc- 
Millen  Ordway;  assistants,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer,  Miss  Fay 
C.  Himes,  Miss  Charlotte  Flinn,  Miss  Villa  Humason. 

Table  No.  19— Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman; 
assistants,  Miss  Rankin,  Miss  K.  Gile,  Miss  Margaretta 
Wiley,  Mrs.  George  D.  Chamberlain. 

Committee  on  Supplies :    Booth  No.  1  (bread  and  cake) 

— Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  chairman;  Miss  Annie  Cremen, 

Miss   Nellie  Lambert;   Mrs.    S.   E.   Harker,   Mrs.   D.   W. 

Taylor;  assistants^  Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer,  Miss  Agnes 

Kelly,  Miss  Linley  Morton,  Miss  Imogen  Raffety. 

•        .  . 

Booth  No.  2   (meats,  fish,  and  salad) — Mrs.  John  W. 

Minto,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pease, 
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Mrs.  Harry  Coleman,  Mrs.  D.  McLauchlan,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Charlton,  Mrs.  John  H.  Rurgard,  Mrs.  George  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Herring,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Campbell,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Howes,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morrow. 

Booth  No.  3  (ice  cream,  milk,  cream  and  butter)— Mrs. 
C.  Vantine,  Mrs.  Alexander  Muir,  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Moffett. 

Booth  No.  4— Miss  Mary  McKay,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman, 
Miss  Etta  Breyman. 

Booth  No.  5— Mrs.  Clara    Watt    Morton,    Miss    Etta 
Wrenn.' 

Booth  No.  6 — Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Brown. 

Rose  Booth — Mrs.  James  P.  Moffett,  chairman;   Miss 
Grace  Gearin,  Miss  MacEwan,  Miss  Mildred  F.  Himes. 

Reserve  Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Miss  Myrtle 
Moffett,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Humason. 

Reserve  Table  No.  2— Mrs.  Charles  Holman,  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Struble,  Miss  Caroline  Holman,  Miss  Leola  Struble. 

Decorating  Committee — ^Mrs.  James  P.  Moffett,  chair- 
man. 

Aides— George     Freeman,     Lewis     Freeman,     Robert 
•^  Marsh,  Simeon'R.  Winch,  M.  McClure,  Preston  W.Gillette, 
Miss  Margaret  Malarkey. 

ANNUAL  ..MEETING. 

Tlie  business  session  of  the  ammal.  meeting  commenced 
at  7 :30  ;o*clock  in  the  upper  Jjall  of  the.  Arxnory,  Vice-Pres- 
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ident  Lee  presiding.  The  annual  election  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  J.  D.  Lee,  1848,  Portland;  Vice-President, 
J.  E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland;  Secretary,  for  his  twenty- 
third  consecutive  year,  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  of  Portland ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  Portland ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Ladd,  1857,  Portland. 

Directors— Cyrus  H.  Walker,  1838,  Albany;  P.  H. 
D'Arcy,  1858,  Salem ;  Jacob  Gulliford,  1852,  Dufur,  Wasco 
County. 

The  resolution  offered  at  the  last  annual  meeting  by 
Joseph  Buchtel,  giving  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  "To  the  effect  that  the  annual 
addresses  prescribed  by  the  constitution  should  not  here- 
after be  delivered  as  public  addresses,  but  published  in  the 
Annual  Transactions,"  was  called  up. 

The  reason  for  offering  this  amendment,  Mr.  Buchtel 
stated,  was  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  advancing  years 
had  made  it  impossible  for  the  Pioneers  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses, and  on  that  account  they  were  not  especially  inter- 
ested, and  naturally  would  prefer  to  spend  the  time  allotted 
for  addresses  in  social  intercourse  and  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Mr.  Frederick  V.  Holman  opposed  Mr.  BuchteFs  view, 
and  argued  that  it  was  exceedingly  important,  in  view  of 
the  historical  significance  of  the  Pioneer  movement,  that 
addresses  relating  to  it  should  be  prepared  annually. 

To  this  Mr.  Buchtel  agreed,  but  urged  that  to  print  the 
addresses  in  the  Annual  Transactions  served  every  purpose. 
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Upon  being  put  to  vote  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
141  to  31. 

Association  then  adjourned. 

CAMP   FIRE. 

The  pioneers  held  a  campfire  in  the  dance  hall  of  the 
Armory  at  8 :30  o'clock  P.  M.,  which  closed  their  annual 
reunion.  Over  1,500  people  attended.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner. 

Joaquin  Miller  was  a  visitor  and  the  pioneers  insisted 
that  he  take  a  place  on  the  platform,  where  he  was  in  great 
demand  to  participate  in  the  programme.  Robert  A.  Miller, 
1854,  presided.  After  a  selection  by  Parsons'  Orchestra, 
"Vive  La  America"  was  sung  by  G.  T.  Howard  and  chorus, 
the  music  being  by  Professor  Z.  M.  Parvin. 

Joaquin  Miller  was  called  upon,  and  was  introduced  by 
President  Lee  in  "Chinook  wawa."  He  made  a  short  ad- 
dress, then  sang  "Kah-o-kah  Mitlite  Moses,"  in  the  jargon 
that  was  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  traders  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians.  All  the  pioneers  understood  the 
language,  and  prolonged  applause  greeted  the  poet's  ren- 
dering of  the  selection,  which,  in  English,  is  called  "Where 
Now  Is  Good  Old  Moses,"  etc. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Bode  then  gave  a  recitation  of  her  own 
composition  called  '^A  Pioneer  Tale."  It  dealt  with  the 
social  side  of  early  Western  life,  and  was  a  pronounced 
success  with  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  told  the  audience  of  Joa- 
quin Miller's  poems  and  recited  a  verse  of  his  "Mothers  of 
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Men"  in  Chinook  jargon.  In  reference  to  the  poem  she 
made  a  short  talk,  saying  that  the  woman  who  did  not  like 
men  was  no  good  and  missed  her  destiny,  and  the  same 
about  the  man  who  did  not  like  women.  ^ 

Solos,  "Bird  Notes,"  and  "When  This  Old  Town  Was 
New,"  were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Olson.  Accompan- 
ist, Mrs.  Howard  Waddell.  Words  by  Mrs.  June  McMil- 
len  Ordway. 

'Twas  "Westward  Ho!"  in  days  gone  by, 

Then  ev'ry  one  was  kind; 
They  longed  for  friends  so  far  away, 

Dear  ones  they'd  kft  behind. 
Willamette  was  a  purling  rill, 
Old  Hood  was  then  a  little  hill; 
On  Sundays  all  wore  working  clothes 
And  never  trod  their  neighbor's  toes. 

When  this  old  town  was  new. 

•■ 
i 

With  cheerful  hearts  they  toiled  along, 

Each  man  a  brother  ^emed; 
Along  their  rough  and  thorny  path 

The  gold  dust  often  gleamed. 
Some  would  go  without  a  hat, 
But  always  wore  a  big  cravat; 
They  wore  their  hair  a  tangled  frowse. 
And  lovers  then  drove  up  the  cows. 

When  this  old  town  was  new.  . 

I 

They  cut  the  trail  thro'  fir  and  pine 

For  you  who're  here  today; 
They  knew  the  way  thro'  hardships  then. 

And  all  knew  how  to  pray. 
They  came  across  in  schooners  wide. 
All  dressed  in  deer  and  beaver  hide; 
They  had  no  Exposition  then, 
Hut  chased  the  frisky  prairie  hen. 

When  this  old  town  was  new.   ' 
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Cyrus  H.  Walker,  the  oldest  living  native  son  of  Amer- 
ican parentage,  who  was  born  at  the  Whitman  Mission,  six 
miles  west  of  Walla  Walla,  now  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, December  7,  1838,  was  a  lively  speaker.  He  made  a 
plea  for  a  revival  of  the  Chinook  jargon  as  an  every-day 
language,  and  the  programme  was  closed  by  the  singing 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  by  the  audience. 

Most  of  the  pioneers  and  those  accompanying  them  to 
the  reunion  remained  over  in  the  city  for  the  Rose  Festival. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

At  this  joyous  season  we  wish  to  remember  with  affec- 
tion those  who  in  former  years  joined  with  us  in  these  festivi- 
ties, and  in  pioneer  reminiscences  and  good-fellowship,  who 
since  our  last  reunion  have  passed  to  the.  realms  of  shade,  but 
who  remain  with  us  as  a  fragrant  memory  that  pervades  all 
our  hearts. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pioneers  are  due  and 
are  hereby  expressed  to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  Chairman  of 
the  Pioneer  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Portland,  and  her  able  corps 
of  assistants,  for  the  preparation  each  year  of  the  magnificent 
spread  in  the  dining  hah,  realizing,  as  we  do,  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  it  mvolves,  without  charge  or  compensation 
aside  from  a  desire  to  honor  the  state  builders,  to  whom  so 
much  is  due  for  the  development  of  the  great  commonwealth 
in  which  we  live. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pioneers  present  hereby  send  greet- 
ings to  the  Pioneers  of  the  state  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
atteriding  these  annual  reunions,  and  extend  to  them  an  urgent 
request  to  attend  the  annual  reunions  hereafter,  so  that  their 
old  friends  may  meet  and  greet  them,  and  a  more  intimate 
fellowship  among  all  the  Pioneers  of  the  state  be  established. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  regret  the  illness  of  our  dis- 
tinguished president,  Hon.  M.  C.  George,  which  made  his 
presence  with  us  today  impossible,  and  he  has  our  united  hope 
for  his  speedy  restoration  to  good  health. 

T.  T.  GEER, 
F.  H.  GRUBBS, 
J.  E.  MAGERS, 

Committee. 
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MEETING  OF  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  ORE- 

GON  PIONEERS. 

More  than  150  members  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Oregon  Pioneers  were  present  at  the  various  meetings  of 
this  organization.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected  for  an- 
other year,  as  follows:  President,  Judge  M.  C.  George; 
Vice-President,  John  W.  Minto;  Secretary,  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Pratt;  Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Hamilton.  Mr.  Minto  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman 
were  elected  for  five  years  to  fill  two  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Directors. 


NOTES. 


There  is  no  record  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Pioneer 
Association,  which  was  organized  in  1873.  So  far  as  the 
records  of  the  Association  show,  only  three  of  the  men 
who  attended  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
are  living.  They  are :  Hon.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  of  Butteville, 
who  was  the  first  president  of  the  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  established  Oregon's  territorial  gov- 
ernment; Hon.  L.  F.  Grover,  of  this  city,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  at  one  time  United  States  Senator, 
and  Hon.  John  Minto,  of  Salem.  Survivii  g  members  who 
took  part  in  the  reunion  of  the  Association  in  1875  are: 
George  P.  Holman,  of  Salt  Lake;  C.  A.  Reed,  John  W, 
Minto,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Watt-Morton,  of  Portland;  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Werner  Breyman,  of  Salem,  and  Mrs.  B. 
H.  Bowman,  of  Troutdale.  George  A.  Barnes,  who  came  to 
Oregon  from  Indiana  in  1848,  is  now  residing  at  Olympia, 
Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  City  Council 
in  Portland,  being  elected  to  that  office  April  7,  1851. 
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One  of  the  oldest  pioneers  in  point  of  residence  in  this 
state,  who  attended  the  reunion  is  Mrs.  Harriett  Matt,  of 
Gervais,  Marion  County.  Mrs.  Matt  was  born  at  Fort  Van- 
couver in  1839,  and  has  resided  all  of  her  life  in  the  state, 
her  father  having  for  many  years  been  employed  by  Dr. 
John  McLoughlin. 

Another  of  the  early  settlers  who  participated  in  the 
exercises  is  William  Abernethy,  of  Coos  County,  son  of 
George  Abernethy,  the  first  provisional  Governor  of  the 
state.  For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Abernethy  has  been 
residing  temporarily  at  Forest  Grove,  where  his  children 
are  attending  Pacific  University.  Mr.  Abernethy  left  New 
York  State  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1839.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  trails  across  the  plains  and  he  and  his  parents  were 
members  of  a  party  that  was  sent  by  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion as  recruits  to  the  forces  in  Oregon.  They  came  via 
Cape  Horn  on  a  full-rigged  ship,  the  Lausanne,  and  brought 
with  them  all  necessary  supplies,  including  clothing  and 
farm  implements,  for  these  articles  could  not  be  procured 
here.    The  Abernethy  family  located  near  Oregon  City. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  specimens  of  the  pioneer  fam- 
ily that  has  gathered  in  Portland  is  J.  A.  Paulsell,  of  Mt. 
Tabor,  who  is  91  years  of  age.  He  has  lived  in  Oregon 
since  1851.  Mr.  Paulsell  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  served  for  twenty-five  continuous  years  in  the 
Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  enlisting  at  Indianapolis 
when  18  years  of  age.  During  his  military  career  he  saw 
service  under  General  Zachary  Taylor  with  the  first  troops 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande.  These  troops  also  operated  in 
Mexico  and  in  California  during  the  gold  excitement  in 
1849,  arid  afterwards  took  part  in  engagements  in  this  state, 
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where  Mr.  Paulsell  located  after  leaN-insr  the  annv  sen-ice. 
He  still  owns  the  flint  and  steel  he  made  in  1S;U  and  will 
show  his  friends  todav  how  thev  were  used  in  the  davs 
gone  by. 

"WTiile  5er\'ing  under  General  William  S.  Harney  some 
one  robbed  me  of  mv  overcoat,"  said  Paulsell  at  the  Histor- 
ical  Society  rooms.  "I  rep>orted  the  theft  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  who  told  me  he  could  not  supply  me  with  another 
garment.  I  asked  him  what  I  should  do  and  he  told  mo  to 
steal  the  first  man's  overcoat  I  had  a  chance  to.  Well,  it 
happened  a  few  days  later  that  I  foimd  the  General's  over- 
coat at  the  tent,  and,  unseen  by  any  of  the  other  soldiers,  I 
took  the  garment.  Later  in  the  day  the  owner,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  disappearance  of  his  coat,  saw  me 
wearing  it  and  told  me  he  would  have  something  to  sav  to 
tne  at  dress  parade  the  next  day. 

"Sure  enough,  when  we  had  assembled  in  line,  the  Cion- 
eral,  mounted  on  his  horse,  came  riding  up  in  front  of  my 
company  and  said: 

Taulsell,  advance  ten  steps.' 

1  did  as  I  had  been  commanded. 
'Where  did  you  get  that  coat/  inquired  the  General. 
1  stole  it,  sir,'  was  my  reply. 

Why  did  you  steal  it?'  thundered  the  officer. 

'Because,  as  a  soldier,  I  was  merely  striving  to  obey 
the  orders  of  my  superior  officer,'  I  retorted. 

'Members  of  the  company,'  shouted  the  General,  'here- 
after this  man  will  be  known  only  as  Jack  Shepard.' 

'-^And  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  remaining  five  years  I 
served  with  the  Regular  Army  that  name  stuck  to  me." 


<<  (^ 
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TWENTY-SECOND    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    IN- 
DIAN  WAR  VETERANS. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Tuesday,  June  18,  1907. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  was  held  today  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  Hall. 
Despite  the  fact  that  each  reunion  sees  a  gradual  thinning 
of  the  ranks  of  this  organization,  the  enthusiasm  attendant 
upon  the  gathering  of  these  venerable  warriors  continues 
undiminished.  Many  of  these  survivors  take  this  occasion 
to  renew  old  friendships  and  live  over  again  the  stirring 
times  that  are  gone.  * 

At  the  executive  session  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Grand  Commander,  A.  G. 
Lloyd ;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  A.  B.  Stuart ;  Junior  Vice- 
Commander,  Edward  Ross;  Grand  Adjutant,  Otto  Klee- 
man;  Grand  Paymaster,  Charles  Chambreau;  Grand  Chap- 
lain, W.  D.  Ewing;  Grand  Marshal,  John  Storan. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M. 
Mayor  Harry  Lane  was  asked  to  address  the  assemblage, 
and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  applause.  He  wel- 
comed the  veterans  to  the  city  and  spoke  of  their  efforts 
in  defending  the  early  settlements  from  Indian  raids. 

He  told  several  humorous  incidents  concerning  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  were  Indian  fighters,  and  the  men- 
tion of  his  grandfather,  the  pioneer  Joseph  Lane,  was  the 
occasion  for  cheers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mayor  Lane  was  ten- 
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dered  an  informal  reception,  many  of  the  old  Indian  fighters 
pressing  forward  to  shake  his  hand. 

The  Veterans'  Quartet,  made  up  of  aged  pioneers,  sang 
an  old-time  song,  "The  Jolliest  Boys  Alive,"  which  was  ap- 
plauded, after  which  Miss  Hazel  Hoopengarner  entertained 
the  audience  with  a  humorous  recitation,  "The  Irish  Moth- 
er." A  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Stella  Watson,  "Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold,"  was  warmly  received.  She  responded 
to  ao  encore  with  "The  Girl  That  Is  Born  on  an  April  Day."' 
A  second  selection,  "The  Old  Days  of  the  War,"  was  sung 
by  the  Veteran  Quartet. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  James  McDonald,  relative 
to  the  state's  action  with  regard  to  Indian  War  Veterans' 
claims,  was  not  read  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  but  Grand 
Commander  Mount  stated  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper  and  explained  th^t  claims  not  presented  within  two 
years  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  state. 

The  work  of  electing  officers  for  the  coming  term  was 
then  proceeded  with.  A.  G.  Lloyd,  who  was  elected  Grand 
Commander,  vice  H.  D.  Mount,  is  a  resident  of  Waitsburg, 
Wash.  He  is  a  veteran  of  several  Indian  wars  and  has 
always  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  War 
Veterans,  having  held  the  office  of  Senior  Vice-Commander 
during  the  past  two  years.  His  election  as  Grand  Com- 
mander is  approved  by  the  entire  organization,  and  by  res- 
olution was  made  unanimous. 

H.  D.  Mount,  who  resigns  the  office  of  Grand  Com- 
mander, after  serving  a  period  of  two  years,  is  an  old  pio- 
neer. He  came  to  Oregon  in  1851.  Soon  after  he  went  to 
Yreka,  Cal.,  and  engaged  in  mining.     He  fought  the  In- 
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dians  in  that  region  under  Ben  Wright.  He  is  the  father 
of  a  family  of  fourteen.  One  of  his  sons  is  Judge  Wallace 
Mount,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington. 

Much  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  visiting  by 
the  veterans.  The  death  of  George  W.  Olds,  a  veteran  of 
the  Indian  wars  of  1855-56,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  train 
while  en  route  to  Portland,  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  occa- 
sion somewhat,  and  lent  additional  pathos  to  the  reading  of 
the  roll  of  departed  members.  Since  the  last  encampfhent 
twenty-seven  veterans  have  passed  away.    Their  names  are : 

George  W.  Olds,  Hiram  Woods,  Murphy  Brown,  Wil- 
liam Walter,  Samuel  I>elgrave,  Richard  R.  Richardson,  Eli 
Stout,  Marlin  Barker,  Henry  Woods,  Samuel  Wilson,  J.  N. 
Knight,  Henry  Molls,  Mrs.  Mary  Hathaway,  John  M. 
Lauderbach,  Samuel  Palmateer,  Tobias  Deardorff,  Henry 
Yokum,  Edward  Lee,  Thomas  Riggs,  William  Riley,  David 
Long,  A.  F.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  James  McAuliff,  Mitchell 
Ingram,  John  Hutton,  Jonathan  Gerow  and  William  S. 
King. 

The  Grand  Encampment  was  called  to  order  at  11 
o'clock.  Grand  Commander  Mount  presided.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  lot  had  been  purchased  in  Riverview  Cem- 
etery, and  hereafter  members  of  the  organization  will  be 
buried  there.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  on 
this  lot  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  veterans  of  In- 
dian Wars,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Grand 
Adjutant  Kleeman  for  his  efforts  in  procuring  this  lot. 

Judge  J.  N.  Skidmore  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
stated  he  is  confident  that  Indian  War  Veterans'  pensions 
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would  be  increased  to  $12  per  month  if  properly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  At  the  afternoon  session  this 
question  was  again  taken  up  and  a  petition  to  Oregon's 
representatives  in  Congress  prepared  and  unanimously  acted 
upon. 

Thomas  Maloney,  in  an  eloquent  address,  advocated 
that  a  monument  be  placed  over  the  grave  of  Thomas  A. 
Wood,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
vetterans  while  Grand  Commander.  Mr.  Maloney's  sug- 
gestion was  favorably  received  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 

John  Minto,  of  Salem,  presented  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  present  policy  governing  the  disposition  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  Oregon.  He  declared  this  land  should  be  held 
exclusively  for  the  settlement  and  use  of  homesteaders  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  control  of  corpora- 
tions and  syndicates ;  that  Congress  be  memorialized  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Indian  War  Veterans  be  allowed  the  use  of 
certain  tracts  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Indians  in 
the  early  wars.    The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  session  the  Encamp- 
ment adjourned  to  attend  the  banquet  provided  by  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Indian  War  Veterans.  Two  hundred 
veterans  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  this  organization. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

An  Account  of  Crossing  the  Plains  in  1853,  and  of  the  First  Trip 
by  Immigrants  Through  the  Cascade  Mountains, 

via  Natchess  Pass. 

By  Geo.  H.  Himes,  One  of  the  Company. 

Fellow  Pioneers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  For  the  thirty-fifth 
time  we  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  our  annual 
reunion,  and  at  no  period  of  our  past  history  as  pioneers  have  the 
conditions  of  our  Nation,  our  state  and  this  beautiful  city  been 
more  auspicious  than  at  the  present  moment.  But  time  must  not 
be  taken  to  review  these  conditions  now.  For  the  twentieth  time 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  city  in  response  to  the  most  cordial 
standing  invitation  of  its  citizens,  large  numbers  of  whom  think 
that  there  is  "nothing  too  good  for  pioneers."  And  I  am  sure 
that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  present  when  I  say  that  "there 
is  nothing  too  good  for  the  people  of  Portland,"  particularly  the 
pioneer  ladies  and  their  numerous  friends. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  address  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me 
for  indulging  in  a  little  reminiscence.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  this 
city,  and  I  expect  he  is  in  this  audience,  who  was  in  Oregon  City 
just  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  at  church  there  one  Sunday,  and 
after  the  service  the  minister  said  to  him:  "Chauncey,  there  is  a 
little  village  or  hamlet  down  the  river  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
called  Portland,  and  I  wish  you  would  take  my  horse  and  ride 
down  there  tomorrow  morning,  look  over  the  place,  get  acquainted 
with  the  people,  and,  if  you  think  it  advisable,  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  me  to  preach  there  two  weeks  from  today." 

Accordingly,  "Chauncey,"  who  is  Rev.  C.  O.  Hosford,  of  this 
city,  a  pioneer  of  1845,  now  in  his  88th  year,  rode  to  a  point  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  opposite  this  settlement,  was  conveyed 
across  the  stream  by  "Uncle"  Jimmy  Stephens  in  an  Indian  canoe, 
and  landed  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Stark  street.  Ascending  the 
bank,  he  entered  what  he  thought  was  the  finest  body  of  timber  he 
ever  saw,  and  says  he  has  never  seen  anything  finer  since.  Looking 
southward  he  saw  an  opening  in  the  woods,  and  he  went  to  it, 
crawling  under  and  climbing  over  logs.    There  he  found  scattered 
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about  fourteen  log  cabins,  and  a  number  of  families*,  among  them 
the  families  of  Pettygrove,  Terwilliger  and  McNamee,  names  fa- 
miliar to  us  all. 

Representatives  of  the  two  last-named  families  are  at  this 
reunion  today,  and  one  of  them  is  Mrs.  Charlotte  Terwilliger  Cart- 
wright,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted among  pioneer  women. 

Mr.  Hosford  called  upon  every  person,  asked  permission  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  offer  prayer,  and,  finding  that  a  religious 
service  would  be  appreciated,  made  an  appointment  for  Rev. 
William  Roberts,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  preach  on  the  second  Sunday  following,  and 
that  was  the  first  religious  service  in  Portland. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  life  of  this  Association  it  was  the 
rule  that  the  speaker  should  confine  himself  to  giving  an  account 
of  the  immigratiort  of  some  one  year;  hence,  since  I  crossed  the 
olains  in  1853,  what  I  have  to  say  will  relate  mainly  to  events  of 
that  year  in  connection  with  the  company  of  which  my  father's 
family  was  a.  part,  particular  reference  being  made  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey. 

In  these  latter  days  the  experiences  that  were  encountered  by 
those  who  "crossed  the  plains"  can  hardly  be  understood.  Even 
to  many  of  those  who  made  the  arduous  journey  the  events  of  the 
trip,  when  reviewed  from  the  distance  of  fifty  years,  seem  like  a 
series  of  dreams. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  the  wonderful  development  in 
transportation  facilities  during  the  intervening  years  is  taken  into 
account.  Then,  indeed,  the  pioneer  says  to  himself,  "Did  I 
really  cross  the  plains?  Can  it  be  true  that  it  took  six  months 
for  me  to  come  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Oregon?"  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  to  "cross  the  plains,"  even  as  late  as  1859, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  meant  this  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases — 

To  leave  home,  friends,  society,  and  all  the  surroundings  and 
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influences  the  human  heart  holds  most  dear,  with  the  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  separation  would  be  final; — to  provide  teams,  and 
provisions  for  a  continuous  journey  of  five  to  eight  months'  dura- 
tion, with  one's  objective  point  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  base  of  supplies,  through  an  uninhabited  region, 
occupied  by  wild  beasts  and  by  wilder  Indians; — to  be  without  pro- 
tection other  than  that  afforded  by  the  immigrants  traveling  to- 
gether, in  order  to  render  mutual  assistance  in  any  emergency 
which  might  arise; — to  cross  unfordable  rivers  in  wagon  boxes 
caulked  and  tarred  for  the  purpose; — to  scale  mountains,  frequently 
almost  impassable; — ^to  depend  upon  the  country  traversed  for 
subsistence  for  teams,  it  being  impossible  to  carry  feed  so  long 
a  distance; — to  be  subject  to  the  extremes  of  storm  and  sunshine, 
without  the  necessary  protection; — to  be  subject  to  all  the  diseases 
human  flesh  is  heir  to,  without  the  prospect  of  relief,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  skilled  physician  or  the  trained  nurse; — to  loss  of  teams 
by  stampeding,  poisonous  waters,  poisonous  food,  and  theft  by 
Indians; — to  the  endangering  of  lives  of  women  and  children  by 
starvation; — to  endure  unspeakable  sufferings  from  thirst  entailed 
by  many  weary  miles  of  travel  through  a  brazen  atmosphere  over 
burning  sands; — to  endure  all  these  trials,  and  many  more; — the 
whole  combining  to  tax  the  powers  of  human  endurance  to  the 
utmost — then  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  experiences  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  came  to  make  homes  in  Ore- 
gon in  the  Pioneer  days  had  to  undergo.  It  was  by  the  overcom- 
ing of  such  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers,  thus  faintly 
outlined,  which  saved  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Union,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  its  future  greatness  in  preparing  it  to 
become  the  abiding  place  for  numberless  millions  of  our  race. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  well  as  my  duty,  to  interview 
thousands  of  pioneers  since  I  was  first  elected  Secretary  of  this 
Association  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  one  question  invariably 
asked  is  this :  "What  induced  you  to  come  to  Oregon  ?"  In  gen- 
eral the  reply  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  "We  came  to  better 
our  condition !"  And  in  so  doing  the  pioneers  saved  the  "Oregon 
country"  to  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  show  how  my  father  first  became  interested  in 
Oregon,  I  may  state  that  in  1838-9  he  heard  Rev.  Samuel  Parker, 
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of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  lecture  on  Oregon  in  Troy.  Bradford  County.  Pa. 
In  this  he  became  deeply  interested.  A  little  later  these  lectures 
were  printed  in  book  form  and  quite  widely  circulated.  One  of 
these  books  was  secured  by  him  and  read  with  great  care.  As  a 
result,  he  determined  to  go  to  Oregon  as  soon  as  he  could.  Not 
until  1846,  however,  was  he  ready  to  begin  the  Westward  march. 
He  then  had  a  wife  and  one  child — myself.  He  went  to  Illinois 
that  year,  expecting  to  resume  the  onward  journey  in  1847.  but 
sickness  intervened  and  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  After  recov- 
ery he  temporarily  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Oregon,  and  made 
a  home  in  Stark  County,  Illinois,  and  established  himself  in  the 
shoemaking  business.  As  early  as  1849.  however,  he  decided 
that  he  never  would  be  satisfied  to  femain  permanently  in  Illi- 
nois, and  accordingly  began  planning  to  start  across  the  plains 
not  later  than  1850.  In  connection  with  these  plans  he  coun- 
seled with  a  number  of  persons  from  the  vicinity  of  Nronniouth, 
Warren  County,  among  them  Rev.  John  E.  Murphy,  William 
Murphy,  his  cousin,  Albert  W.  and  Thomas  Lucas.  Ira  \*.  M. 
Butler,  Squire  Whitman,  Elijah  Davidson  and  a  Mr.  Roundtrcc- - 
all  members  of  the  Christian  Church — and  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  college  in  Oregon  in  the  interest  of  that  denomina- 
tion was  suggested  and  often  discussed. 

The  first  personal  recollection  I  have  of  Oregon  was  in  con- 
nection with  hearing  that  embryo  college  talked  of  by  these  men. 
A  large  Mitchell's  atlas  lay  open  on  the  table  in  our  houise,  and 
the  route  to  Oregon  was  pointed  out.  Frequent  reference  was 
made  to  Dr.  Parker's  book  in  order  to  clear  up  .some  point  relat- 
ing to  the  feasibility  of  the  Western  trip  and  the  desirability  of 
the  country  in  respect  to  home  building.  The  plan  for  establish- 
ing the  college,  in  brief,  was  this:  That  all  who  joined  this  party 
should,  upon  arrival  in  Oregon,  take  donation  land  claims  as 
nearly  together  as  possible,  and  then  set  aside  a  certain  ninnber 
of  acres  to  be  reserved  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund.  The 
entire  party  taking  part  in  these  discussions,  with  the  exception  of 
our  family — my  father  being  unable  to  close  up  his  business  mat- 
ters in  time  to  join  the  company — came  to  Oregon  in  1H50  and 
1852  and  settled  at  or  near  what  is  now  Monnioulli,  I'olk  Comity, 
the  name  "Monmouth"  being  given  tr)  the  settlement  in  honor 
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of  Monmouth  Illinois.  The  arrangement  to  set  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  land  for  college  purposes,  as  above  alluded  to,  was 
substantially  carried  out  in  1855,  and  a  school  begun  at  Mon- 
mouth a  year  or  two  later,  which,  in  process  of  time,  has  become 
the  present  State  Normal  School  at  that  place. 

Since  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  has  been  referred  to,  it  is  proper 
that  a  brief  statement  should  be  made  concerning  him.  In  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  he  started  west  in  18:55,  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  (the  foreign  missionary  society  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  society  of  the 
kind  organized  in  this  country),  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  question  of  establishing  missions  among  the  Oregon  Indians. 
Upon  reaching  Green  River,  Parker  and  Whitman  were  met  by 
a  company  of  Flathead  and  Nez  Perces  Indians,  and  were  so 
deeply  impressed  by  their  friendliness  and  willingness  to  learn 
about  the  white  man's  God,  that  it  was  agreed  that  Whitman 
should  return  to  his  home  in  New  York,  spend  the  winter  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  projected  work,  and  p'repare  to  start 
westward  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  with  the 
needed  reinforcements  to  carry  on  the  missionary  work  success- 
fully. In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Parker  came  on  to  Vancouver,  arriv- 
ing there  on  October  16,  was  received  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin 
with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  and  invited  to  stay  for  the 
winter.  Accordingly  Dr.  Parker  made  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  was  very  busily  engaged  in  exploring  the  country 
and  making  notes  about  the  conditions  he  found,  until  June  18, 
1836,  when  he  left  for  Sandwich  Islands,  being  conveyed  thither 
without  cost  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  McLoughlin.  After  remain- 
ing long  enough  to  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  affairs  in  the 
islands,  he  again  took  ship  and  arrived  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
May  17,  and  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May  23,  1837,  after  an  absence 
of  over  two  years  and  two  months.  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife  and 
Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  and  wife,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Gray,  assistant  missionary,  came  out  in  1836.  ^s  planned  on 
Green  River,  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  September  12. 

While  my  father  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
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start  in  1852  with  his  old  acquaintances,  he  was  ready  the  follow- 
ing year  and  left  Lafayette,  Stark  County,  111.,  on  March  21,  4:00 
o'clock  P.  M.,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  three  hired  men^ 
and  one  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  the  mien ;  also  John  Dodge,  wife 
and  five  children,  three  of  them  adults. 

* 

It  may  seem  curious  that  my  father  should  begin  such  a  jour- 
ney as  "crossing  the  plains"  at  such  an  hour.  The  reason  was  this: 
Several  weeks  prior  he  had  set  Monday,  March  21,  1853,  as  the 
day  he  proposed  to  start  to  Oregon ;  and  start  he  would,  even 
though  it  might  be  at  "early  candle  lighting." 

We  traveled  six  miles  and  camped  on  the  edge  of  a  small  vil- 
lage. Soon  two  men  came  around  the  camp,  apparently  impelled 
by  curiosity.  Father  spoke  to  them  kindly,  saying  (pointing  to  our 
dog),  "You  are  welcome  to  look  around  the  camp  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  if  you  touch  anything  without  my  permission  that  dog 
will  bite  you."  The  men  jeered  at  him,  and  one  said:  "We'll 
touch  things  if  we  want  to,  dog  or  no  dog.  If  you  know  what's 
good  for  the  brute,  you'll  tie  him  up."  Father  saw  that  the 
men  were  slightly  intoxicated,  and  straightway  called  the  atten- 
tion of  a  constable,  requesting  him  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
request  was  not  heeded,  however,  and  inside  of  an  hour,  as  they 
became  more  intoxicated,  they  began  meddling  while  my  father 
was  absent  for  a  little  while,  and  both  were  badly  bitten.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  kill  the  dog,  but  father  resolutely  stood 
guard  over  the.  faithful  animal  with  rifle  in  hand  until  the 
drunken  men  and  their  friends  were  disposed  of. 

Nothing  occurred  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  emi- 
grant's daily  experience  until  we  reached  Council  Bluflfs.  There 
we  had  to  wait  several  days  before  crossing  the  Missouri,  the  ferry- 
boat having  been  washed  away.  At  length  a  steamboat  hove,  in 
sight,  bound  up  stream,  and  was  hailed,  and  the  captain  appealed 
to  to  take  us  across  the  river.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but  said  that 
he  would  return  within  two  datys,  and  that  if  there  were  five  hun- 
dred wagons  ready  to  cross  he  would  stop  and  ferry  them  over. 

The  twp  days  passed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a: 
dim  column  of., smoke  was  observ.€d.  by  the  lookout,i  iVidicating  that" 
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a  steamboat  was  coming  down.  Everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectancy.  A  courier  was  dispatched  to  the  landing  and  all  ar- 
rangements for  crossing  perfected.  The  price  was  $2.50  for  each 
wagon  and  $1  for  each  span  of  hoises  or  yoke  of  cattle.  We  had 
two  wagons,  five  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  span  of  horses,  hence  our 
bill  for  ferriage  was  $12.  The  day  passed  and  the  night  was  far 
spent  before  the  last  of  the  emigrants  were  transferred  from  Iowa 
soil  to  the  then  eastern  edge  of  the  Indian  country.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  our  own  little  company  to  have  had  our  turn  on 
the  ferry  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  hence  we  drove  out 
two  miles  or  more  from  the  river  to  a  small  stream  for  the  first 
night's  camp.  As  we  ascended  the  bluff  from  the  river,  near  what 
is  now  the  present  site  of  Omaha,  Mr.  Dodge  and  father  were  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  I  was  walking  alongside  the  road  in  the  tangled 
grass,  and  the  teams  were  a  little  way  ahead.  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Dodge  said,  "Himes,  do  you  think  this  country  will  ever  be 
settled  up?"  Father  replied  at  once  by  saying,  "Yes,  I  think  it 
will  be.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  fine  city  here  inside  of 
twenty-five  years."  Dodge,  in  reply,  said,  *^Well,  if  I  thought  that 
I'd  not  travel  West  another  mile."  Father  then  said,  "Well,  if  I 
knew  it  beyond  a  doubt,  I  would  not  stay  here.  I  started  to  Ore- 
gon in  1846,  but  was  taken  sick  in  Illinois,  and  had  to  stay  there 
nearly  six  years ;  but  now  I  have  got  started  again  and  I  am  going 
through  to  that  country  if  I  live." 

We  narrowly  escaped  having  trouble  during  our  first  night  in 
-camp  after  crossing  the  Missouri.  A  number  of  Pawnee  Indians 
came  about,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  one  of  their  number, 
bent  on  pilfering,  was  badly  bitten  by  our  dog  "Frank" — a  thor- 
oughly trained  watchdog — one  that  would  not  molest  any  one,  not 
even  an  Indian,  unless  he  tried  to  steal.  The  other  Indians  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  dog,  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
father  stood  guard  and  saved  the  dog's  life. 

A  similar  experience  occurred  when  we  were  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  out  on  the  Platte  one  day  at  the  noon  camp.  At  this 
time  twenty  or  more  Sioux  Indians,  with  a  lot  of  squaws  and 
pappooses,  rode  up  and  offered  to  trade  buffalo  robes  for  tobacco 
and  beads.    While  the  barter  was  going  on  a  stalwart  young  In- 
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dian  stealthily  slipped  around  to  the  rear  end  of  our  freight 
wagon  and  removed  a  cup  from  the  top  of  a  can  of  milk  which 
was  standing  there.  Instantly  the  dog  jumped  upon  the  Indian  and 
bore  him  to  the  ground.  As  he  went  down  he  yelled  fearfully,  and 
his  companions  drew  their  bows  and  were  about  to  let  their 
arrows  fly  at  the  dog,  whereupon  father  grabbed  his  rifle  from 
the  wagon  bows,  and,  with  finger  on  the  trigger,  aimed  at  the 
foremost  Indian,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  distant,  who  had 
his  bow  drawn  taut,  and  with  his  eye  gleaming  along  the  barrel 
gave  the  savage  to  understand  that  if  he  let  his  arrow  fly  at  the 
dog  he  would  be  shot  instantly.  The  result  was  that  the  Indians, 
upon  a  signal  from  their  leader,  unstrung  their  bows.  Then 
father  called  the  dog  off,  and  the  tin  cup  rolled  out  from  under 
the  Indian's  blanket,  indicating  that  the  dog  knew  what  he  was 
about.  The  Indians  then  sullenly  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
away. 

After  this  incident  nothing  occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
until  the  latter  part  of  June,  perhaps  four  or  five  days  before  Fort 
Laramie  was  reached.  Then  one  night  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
terrific  thunder  storm,  followed  by  a  cloudburst,  which  came  near 
wiping  our  little  company  of  sixteen  persons — nine  adults  and 
seven  children — out  of  existence.  The  condition  of  our  company 
on  the  morning  after  this  disaster  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
The  night  before  we  had  camped  in  a  broad,  most  beautiful  val- 
ley, where  wood  and  water  were  abundant,  with  luxuriant  grass 
for  the  animals.  About  10  o'clock  it  began  raining  with  increased 
violence,  as  the  night  advanced,  and  by  midnight  was  accompanied 
by  lightning  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  on  fire,  and 
the  rapid  peals  of  ear-splitting  thunder  made  the  earth  fairly 
tremble.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  Joel  Risdon,  one  of 
our  men,  who  was  near  the  door  of  the  family  tent,  said:  "Some- 
thing has  broken  loose  in  the  direction  of  the  hills — I  hear  an 
awful  roaring."  A  few  minutes  later  he  again  said:  "This  is 
an  awful  night  That  roaring  is  surely  more  distinct!  Surely 
something  must  have  broken  loo$e!"  And  then  looking  toward 
the  hills  from  the  tent,  he  said,  "I  see  something  white  coming 
this  way!  Get  up!"  And  we  all  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  a  wave 
of  water  more  than  two  feet  deep,  filled  with  hailstones  as  large 
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as  good-sized  cherries,  swept  through  our  camp.  Guided  by  the 
lightning  we  sought  refuge  in  the  wagons.  My  sister,  six  ycirs 
eld.  was  missed,  and  father  sprang  out  into  the  flood  to  find  her 
if  possible,  and  she  was  recovered  through  the  aid  of  the  faithful 
dog. 

Thus  we  awaited  the  approach  of  daylight,  and  then  a  scene 
beggaring  description  appeared.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  an 
animal  in  sight.  Every  person  was  chilled  to  the  marrow,  and  not 
a  splinter  of  wood  of  any  kind  to  be  had  to  build  a  fire ;  and 
father  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  caused  by  exposure  during 
the  night.  The  men  decided  that  probably  the  animals  had  taken 
to  the  foothills,  apparently  three  or  four  miles  distant,  and  accord- 
ingly wont  in  that  direction,  and  luckily  found  them  in  a  few 
hours.  By  4  o'clock  the  teams  were  ready  to  move,  and  we  trav- 
eled about  four  miles  and  camped  near  a  large  company  of  people, 
who.  seeing  our  distressed  condition,  vied  with  each  other  in 
affording  relief,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  warm  meal  as  a  result  of  the  neighborliness  of  a 
number  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri  families,  some  of  the 
children  of  whom  are  represented  in  this  thirty-fifth  annual  reun- 
ion :  among  them  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Knapp,  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Baker,  principal  of  the  Woodstock  school  of  this 
city,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Baker,  Cottage  Grove,  present  State  Game 
Warden.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  acquaintance  formed  under 
such  circumstances  ripened  into  lasting  friendship  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  heads  of  families  at  that  time.  Upon  examin- 
ation it  was  found  that  several  sacks  of  flour,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  and  salt  liad  been  damaged  by  the  flood  of  the 
night  before. 

From  the  place  where  these  families  were  joined  under  the 
circumstances  above  described,  and  on  westward  to  the  Umatilla 
River,  they  traveled  together  for  the  most  part,  in  the  main  under 
the  leadership  of  James  Biles,  although  C.  B.  Baker,  William  R. 
Downey;  William  M.  Kincaid  ^d  my  father  were  often  counseled 
with  whenever  especially  difficult  conditions  were  encountered,  and 
these  were  of  ftequent  occurrence.  '-         •      ' 

;      In' due  time  the  Grand  Rondd  VaJley  was  reached.     This  was 
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early  in  August.  Here  we  were  met  by  E.  N.  Sarjent,  who  came 
from  the  Puget  Sound  region  to  meet  his  father's  family,  who 
were  in  our  train.  He  urged  all  to  go  to  Northern  Oregon  (Puget 
Sound),  the  conditions  there  being  better  for  settlement  than  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  according  to  his  judgment;  and  he  said, 
as  an  additional  inducement  to  go  thither,  that  a  wagon  road  was 
being  made  by  the  settlers  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Columbia 
River  by  way  of  the  Natchess  Pass.  While  it  had  been  the  inten- 
•tion  of  the  greater  number  of  this  company  to  settle  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  the  conditions  portrayed  by  Mr.  Sarjent  were  so 
alluring  that  most  of  the  company  decided  to  go  thither.  In  the 
case  of  our  family  there  was  urgent  need  that  we  should  go  with 
some  one  or  more  persons  upon  whom  we  could  depend  for  sup- 
plies in  case  of  an  emergency,  as  loss  of  stock  and  other  untoward 
circumstances  had  caused  delays  which  had  not  been  contemplated; 
hence  there  was  a  prospect  that  our  supplies  might  give  out.  Mr. 
James  Biles,  learning  of  the  condition  of  our  family,  said  to  my 
father:  "I  have  decided  to  go  to  Puget  Sound;  if  you  will  go 
along  I  will  see  you  safely  through,  and  you  can  pay  me  when 
you  get  ready."  Such  an  offer,  under  existing  conditions,  could 
not  be  passed  by  lightly;  hence,  after  due  consideration,  it  was 
accepted.  The  company  pressed  on  over  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
reached  the  Umatilla  River  about  August  15.  Two  days  latei 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons,  with  thirty-six  wagons,  left 
the  Umatilla  a  little  ways  below  the  site  of  the  present  City  of 
Pendleton — the  place  was  called  ''Swift's  Crossing,"  if  I  am  not 
mistaken — and  drove  direct  to  old  Fort  Walla  Walla  (Wallula  of 
today)  on  the  Columbia  River.  We  expected  to  find  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  flatboat  at  this  place,  but  did  not,  and  therefore 
had  to  stop  to  whipsaw  plank  out  of  the  driftwood  to  build  a 
boat.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  a  time  this  required,  but  I 
think  it  was  four  days.  After  crossing  the  Columbia  River,  we 
made  for  the  Yakima  River,  followed  up  that  stream  for  some 
distance  and  crossed  it  eight  times.  Then  we  struck  out  for  the 
point  where  the  Natchess  River  emerges  from  the  mountains,  and 
after  a  number  of  toilsome  days'  marching  through  sagebrush  as 
high  as  the  top  of  a  covered  wagon — it  frequently  had  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  way — we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  timber,  bordering 
the  mountains  about  September  17  or  18. 
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While  going  through  the  Yakima  country,  one  of  our  number, 
Mr.  McCullough,  died,  leaving  a  widow  with  two  little  girls,  the 
eldest  perhaps  eight  years  old,  and  the  youngest  only  a  babe,  having 
been  born  on  the  westward  journey.  The  former  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  N.  S.  Porter,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Olympia, 
and  the  latter  for  many  years  has  been  connected  with  Provi- 
dence Academy,  Vancouver,  Washington.  Among  those  who 
came  over  the  mountains  from  Thurston  County  to  assist  the 
immigrants  in  getting  in  was  a  bachelor  named  Benjamin  Gordon. 
He  thus  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  McCullough,  and  was  able 
to  assist  her  a  good  deal,  and  in  due  time  married  her.  The  death 
and  birth  above  referred  to  were  all  that  occurred  in  this  immi- 
grant company,  and  considering  the  number,  it  was  considered  a 
most  remarkable  record. 

MET   NOTED  INDIAN   CHIEF. 

At  the  last  camp  on  the  Blue  Mountains  before  reaching  the 
Umatilla  River,  an  incident  happened  which  I  will  mention.  While 
preparations  for  the  evening  meal  were  under  way  a  number  of 
Indians  rode  up,  all  well  mounted  on  a  number  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ponies  that  I  evef  saw  up  to  that  time,  all  dressed  in  gay 
costume  with  feathers  and  fringes  abounding.  One  of  the  Indians, 
the  leader  of  the  rest,  whom  we  afterwards  found  out  was  the 
noted  Walla  Walla  chief,  Peu-Peu-Mox-Mox,  came  near  our  camp, 
and  seemed  especially  interested  in  my  baby  sister,  then  ten  months 
Did,  who  had  beautiful  golden  hair.  I  was  taking  care  of  the  little 
girl  at  the  time  and  noticed  that  the  Indian  eagerly  watched  every 
movement  I  made  in  trying  to  amuse  the  child.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  the  Indian's  visit  that  night,  but  the  next  morning,  in 
some  unaccountable  way,  hundreds  of  Indian  ponies  were  found 
grazing  near  the  camp.  What  this  meant  no  one  knew  at  first,  but 
the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  E.  N.  Sarjent,  who  was  out  early 
that  morning,  looking  after  his  father's  teams,  discovered  that 
Indians  were  driving  the  ponies  towards  the  camp  under  orders 
from  Chief  Peu-Peu-Mox-Mox,  who  proposed  to  trade  them  for 
the  little  red-haired  girl.  This  information  was  conveyed  to  my 
mother  by  Mr.  Sarjent,  and  the  offer  of  the  great  chief  was  re- 
spectfully declined,  much  to  his  apparent  sorrow,  as  he  rode  away 
followed  by  his  body  guard,  meanwhile  striking  his  breast  and 
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saying,    **Xi-ka    tum-tum    wake    skoo-kum!"     Meaning    that    his 
heart  was  very  sick. 

It  is  possible  that  if  some  of  the  old  pioneers  present  upon  this 
occasion  were  to  recall  some  of  the  heartaches  experienced  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  lives,  they  would  have  a  grain  of 
sympathy  for  this  untutored  son  of  early  Oregon. 

After  the  first  night's  camp  in  the  pine  timber  at  the  edge  of 
the  Cascade  Range,  we  began  to  realize  that  all  previous  experi- 
ences in  crossing  mountain  ranges  were  insignificant  as  compared 
with  those  which  we  were  about  to  encounter.  The  "road"  which  we 
expected  to  find  was  scarcely  more  than  an  Indian  trail;  but  there 
we  were,  and  the  idea  of  retracing  our  steps  could  not  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  We  must  go  forward;  there  was  no  other  course 
to  follow.  Sarjent  himself  was  disappointed.  He  knew  the  set- 
tlers had  started  to  make  a  road  across  the  mountains  and  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  it  was  not  finished;  and  since  his  rela- 
tives were  in  our  company  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
deceive  us.  But  now  was  the  time  for  action.  Hence  we  pushed 
on  as  best  we  could,  following  the  bed  of  the  stream  part  of  the 
time,  first  on  one  bank  and  then  the  other.  Frequently  we  came 
to  impassable  places,  and  then  recourse  was  had  to  high  ground, 
where  we  cut  our  way  through  the  dense  timber,  frequently  not 
advancing  more  than  three  miles  a  day.  Altogether  the  Natchess 
River  was  crossed  sixty-eight  times.  On  this  journey  there  was  a 
stretch  of  fifty  miles  without  a  blade  of  grass,  the  sole  subsist- 
ence of  the  horses  and  cattle  being  browse  from  alder  and  maple 
trees,  not  very  nutritious,  to  say  the  least.  Every  person,  from 
ten  years  old  and  upwards,  women  included,  assisted  in  making 
the  excuse  tor  a  road  more  passable.  There  is  where  the  speaker 
had  his  first  lessons  in  trail-making,  barefooted,  at  that,  but  in  no 
worse  condition  than  others.  It  certainly  was  a  trying  time  for 
the  women  of  the  company,  and  much  speculation  was  indulged 
in  as  to  the  probability  of  reaching  the  settlements.  One  woman 
with  two  children — Mrs.  Abraham  Woolery,  "Aunt  Pop"  she  was 
called — would  break  down  and  shed  tears  every  little  while;  but 
frequently,  in  the  midst  of  her  weeping,  she  would  rally,  and  with 
some  quaint  remark  or  funny  story,  cause  everybody  to  laugh 
and  forget  their  troubles,  in  spite  of  their  misery. 
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At  length  Summit  Prairie  was  reached.  We  were  in  sight  of 
Mount  Rainier,  that  mighty  peak  looming  up  only  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  us.  .  Here  we  spent  the  night,  and  it  was  bitter  cold, 
the  time  being  about  October  1st,  and  snow  abounding  in  all 
directions,  although  there  was  none  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
The  next  morning,  an  early  start  was  made,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  company  halted.  My  mother,  the  younger  children 
and  I  were  somewhat  in  the  rear  at  this  time,  and  as  we  came 
close  enough  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  delay,  she  exclaimed : 
**Well,  I  guess  we  have  come  to  the  jumping-off  place  at  last!" 
And  no  wonder,  for  there  we  were  confronted  by  a  bluff  fully 
thirty  feet  high,  almost  perpendicular,  and  for  a  thousand  feet 
farther  it  was  so  steep  that  an  animal  could  scarcely  stand  up, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  to  go.  as  careful  examination  dem- 
onstrated. It  was  soon  decided  that  the  wagons  should  be  low- 
ered with  ropes,  and  the  teams  driven  single  file  by  a  circuitous 
trdil  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Accordingly  a  long  rope  was 
stretched  down  the.  hill,  but  it  was  not  long  enough  to  lower  a 
wagon  to  a  place  where  it  would  stand  up.  Then  James  Biles 
said:  "Kill  one  of  the  poorest  of  my  steers,  make  a  rope  of  his 
hide  and  see  if  that  will  be  long  enough;  if  not,  kill  another." 
Three  animals  were  killed  before  the  length  of  rope  required 
was  secured. 

After  each  wagon  was  lowered  to  the  end  of  the  rope  a  yoke 
of  oxen  was  hitched  to  the  wagon,  and  by  rough-locking,  and 
attaching  small  logs,  with  projecting  limbs  to  the  rear,  it  was 
taken  down  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  across  Greenwater 
River,  where  we  camped  that  night.  It  required  almost  two 
days  to  make  this  descent.  Two  of  the  thirty-six  wagons  were 
hopelessly  wrecked  on  the  hill,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pro- 
visions lost.  The  loss  of  the  wagons  did  not  matter,  but  not  so 
the  provisions,  as  the  company  suffered  for  want  of  food  before 
supplies  could  be  secured  at  Conneirs  Prairie,  probably  forty 
or  fifty  miles  southwest  of  the  present  city  of  Tacoma. 

.  After  leaving  camp  at  Greenwater  River,  evidences  of  road 
work  were  a  little  more  apparent,  and  hence  better  progress  was 
made.  Complaints  were  rarely  heard,  for  the  main  reason  that 
"growling"  over  our  forlorn  condition  was  unprofitable  and  made 
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bad  matters  worse.  The  teams  suffered  dreadfully,  however,  for 
want  of  food,  and  not  a  day  passed  but  that  some  of  the  animals 
dropped  in  their  tracks  and  were  left  to  die  alongside  the  rugged 
trail.  Pathetic,  indeed,  were  these  experiences,  in  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  faithful  beasts  in  the  wilderness  to  starve.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  grievous  as  it  might  seem,  and  the  ani- 
mals were  shot  to  end  their  misery. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  rule  which  I  cannot  pass. 
The  C.  B.  Baker  family  had  a  blooded  Kentucky  mare,  which 
became  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  get  up  one  morning,  and 
it  was  decided  that  she  would  have  to  be  left  behind.  To  this 
Mrs.  Baker  objected,  the  animal  being  one  that  she  thought  a 
great  deal  of;  and  she  told  her  husband  to  go  on.  that  she  would 
work  vvith  the  mare  a  while,  and  would  catch  up  with  the  teams 
in  due  time.  So  she  gathered  leaves,  fed  the  beast,  gave  her 
water,  talked  to  her  encouragingly,  finally  got  her  on  her  feet, 
started  after  the  wagons  and  caught  up  with  them  at  the  noon 
camp.  A  little  later  this  animal  got  down  the  second  time,  and 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  to  her  fate :  but  the  love,  patience  and 
determination  of  Mrs.  Baker — **Aunt  Fanny,"  as  she  was  known 
by  all — triumphed,  and  the  mare  was  saved  to  become  the  dam  of 
some  of  the  best  running  horses  known  in  the  early  days  of  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

The  last  day's  journey  before  reaching  Connell's  prairie  cannot 
be  forgotten.  It  came  near  having  a  tragic  ending.  Several  days 
before,  the  teams  being  so  jaded,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  drive  to  the  prairie  and  let  them  recruit  on  the 
luxuriant  bunchgrass.  This  was  done  and  the  women  and  children 
and  wagons  were  left  in  camp.  In  a  week  most  of  the  teams  re- 
turned, greatly  strengthened.  The  next  day  all  started  on  foot  to 
the  prairie,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  but  few  if  any  of 
the  party  had  any  breakfast,  all  were  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of 
"getting  out  of  the  wilderness"  to  a  place  where  food  could  be 
obtained  for  man  as  well  as  beast.  All  the  food  our  family  had 
that  day  consisted  of  a  scanty  supply  of  salal-berries,  picked  as  we 
trtidged  along.  The  party  generally  were  short  of  provisions. 
At  this  time  our  teams  had  dwindled  down  to  two  horses  and  two 
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yoke  of  oxen.  We  had  one  wagon,  the  other  having  been  aban- 
doned. Joel  Risdpn  was  our  teamster,  and  his  entire  load  was 
the  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  clothing 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  Father,  having  the  horses  in  charge,  did 
not  retjirn  to  camp  because  the  animals  were  in  such  a  wretched 
condition.  My  duty  that  day  was  to  assist  my  mother  as  best  I 
could  in  taking  care  of  three  younger  children — a  sister  nearly 
seven  years  old,  a  brother  three  and  a  half,  and  the  baby,  already 
alluded  to,  ten  months  old.  I  carried  the  little  brother  on  my 
back  part  of  the  time,  and  when  not  so  engaged,  did  what  I  could 
to  lighten  my  mother's  burden  by  carrying  the  baby. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  one  of  the  crossings  of 
White  River  was  reached.  At  that  point  it  was  not  fordable,  and 
the  teams  had  to  make  a  detour  of  a  mile  down  stream  in  order  to 
find  a  safe  crossing;  then  the  route  lay  upstream  to  within  a'  short 
distance  of  the  place  where  the  river  was  first  seen.  Here  all  on 
foot  passed  over  on  a  huge  tree  which  had  fallen  across  the  stream, 
reaching  from  bank  to  bank,  a  distance  of  over  100  feet,  and  on 
the  farther  side  it  was  partially  submerged,  the  current  causing 
it  to  sway  slightly.  It  so  happened  that  all  were  ahead  of  us, 
and  as  we  came  to  the  big  footlog,  mother  said  she  must  rest  a 
little  before  undertaking  to  cross.  So  I  took  my  sister,  brother 
and  baby  to  the  farther  shore,  one  after  the  other,  and  then  was 
ready  to  aid  mother.  At  length  she  was  ready  to  start,  and 
after  considerable  effort  to  get  up  on  the  log  she  clutched  my 
hand  and  we  began  moving.  When  we  were  approaching  the 
further  shore,  the  movement  of  the  log  by  the  water  caused  her 
to  exclaim,  "I  can't  go,  it  makes  me  so  dizzy.*'  "Cling  to  me," 
said  I.  When  almost  across  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "O,  I  am 
gone!"  and  fell  into  the  water.  Luckily  1  was  in  reaching  dis- 
tance of  overhanging  bushes,  which  were  instinctively  grabbed 
with  my  left  hand,  still  clutching  her  left  hand  with  my  right. 
The  cold  water  brought  her  to  consciousness  at  once,  and  when 
she  was  safe  on  the  land,  after  wringing  out  her  skirts,  we  went 
on  perhaps  for  about  two  mi4es,  and  then,  after  ascending  a  steep 
hill  and  emerging  from  the  timber,  we  saw  lights  a  little  way  off. 
By  this  time  mother  was  utterly  exhausted  and  said  I  must  find 
father,  as  she  could  go  no  further.     I  found  him  in  a  few  min- 
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utes,  and  we  bore  her  to  the  fire,  and  after  some  nourishment — 
only  baked  potatoes,  without  salt,  however — for  that  night — she 
began  to  be  herself,  and  was  ready  to  move  on  the  next  day. 
After  that  we  had  a  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  got  on 
fairly  well  for  a  time. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  wagon  road.  That  had  been  cut 
through  to  Greenwater  River.  There,  it  seems,  an  Indian  from 
east  of  the  mountains,  going  to  the  Sound,  met  the  road  workers, 
who  inquired  whether  any  '^Boston"  men  were  coming.  The  Indian 
said  no.  Believing  the  Indian  to  be  truthful,  the  road  workers 
returned  home,  only  to  be  greatly  astonished  by  the  appearance 
two  weeks  later,  of  a  weary,  bedraggled,  forlorn  and  footsore  com- 
pany of  people,  all  rejoicing  that,  after  unspeakable  trials,  they  had 
at  last  reached  the  "Promised  Land." 

When  the  immigrant  party  came  within  six  miles  of  Steilacoom 
it  camped.  Vegetables  were  given  by  two  settlers  named  Lackey 
and  Mahon.  Dr.  William  Fraser  Tolmie,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
gave  some  beeves.  When  the  meat  was  sent  to  camp  Dr.  Tolmie 
placed  it  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Woolery,  "Aunt  Pop,"  al- 
ready alluded  to,  who  instructed  her  to  keep  it  until  the  two  oldest 
men  in  the  company  came  in,  upon  whom  should  devolve  the  duty 
of  dividing  it  evenly.  Soon  a  man  came  with  a  knife  and  wanted 
some  meat.  Mrs.  Woolery  said,  "No,  sir,  you  can't  have  any 
now."  He  replied,  "I  am  hungry,  and  I  am  going  to  have  some 
of  it — I  can't  wait."  Mrs.  Woolery  replied,  "You  will  have  to 
wait;  I  am  as  hungry  as  you  are,  and  I  expect  to  wait.  So  are 
all  the  rest  hungry;  but  that  man  said  I  was  not  to  allow  any 
one  touch  it  until  the  two  oldest  men  came  into  camp,  and  they 
would  divide  it  evenly."  The  man  again  said,  "I  can't  wait  for 
that,  and  will  not,  either!"  "You  will  have  to,"  she  replied.  "By 
what  authority?"  he  questioned.  "There  is  my  authority,"  she  said 
in  a  defiant  tone,  shaking  her  clenched  fist  (she  weighed  100 
pounds  then,  but  her  fighting  weight  was  double  that),  "and  if 
you  touch  that  meat  I'll  take  that  oxbow  to  you,"  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  she  grabbed  one  and  stood  between  the  man 
and  the  fresh  meat.     The  man,  seeing  she  meant  business,  then 
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Finch,  Her.rj-  C.  *'.w>:v,v.rt'.    'ro.;  -x. 

Filch,  Charie*  Rc/Zr-er.  * :  o ". •::::•  re.    '.  \^  •  / 

Frazier.  Mrs.  Ej:z£be:h.  v;'cV 

Guess,  Mason   F.  *1  v^:.j::r:ro.    JoV.'.     \ 

Guess,   WilsC'n.  McC;:*'o;:j:V.. 

Gant.  James.  MoOv.*.'.o',i»:V,.  M^> 

Gant,   Mrs.   James.  Mo^^if.lvMii:!:.   Mvs    M.in    Kiav, 

Gant,  Harris.  ccs    vlVj'^"'^ 

Gant,  Mrs.   Harris.  *McOnHv^nj5h. 

*Grecnman,    Clark    X.  *Mcllor.  Mrs    i^Ioiinuio  v^Vl  »!\^ 

Hampton,  J.   Wilson.  Mover.   John    H 

Himes,   Tynis.  Mclvillo.   liOvi^o 

Himes,  Mrs.   Emiline.  Mclvillo.    Mrs.    iIovmho 

*Himes,  George  H.  Molvillo.   Mrs.    Kair    v  lluMUp 

*Himes,  Mrs.  Helen  Z.   (Rud-  'ioiO. 

dell).  Molvillo.    Rohoit. 

♦Himes,  Judson  W.  Xoisan.    John, 

Himes,  Mrs.  Lestina  Z.( Eaton).  Oplo,  Van. 

♦Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  (Byles).  Risdon.  Jool. 
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Risdon,    Henry.  Whitesel,    William. 

Sarjent,  Asher.  Whitesel,   Mrs.   William. 

Sarjent,  Mrs.  Asher.  Whitesel,  William  Henry. 

♦Sarjent,   E.   N.  Whitesel,  Mrs.  Nancy  (Leach). 

Sarjent,  Francis  Marion.  Whitesel,   Margaret. 

Sarjent,    Wilson.  Whitesel,   Alexander. 

Sarjent,  Mrs.  Matilda  (Saylor).    Whitesel,    Cal. 

♦Sarjent,    Mrs.  'Rebecca    (Kel-  Wright,  Isaac  H. 

lett).  Wright,   Mrs.   Isaac  H. 

Watts,  Evan.  Wright,   Benjamin   F. 

West,   Newton.  Wright,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F. 

Woolery,   Isaac.  Wright.   James. 

Woolery,  Mrs.   Isaac.  Wright,   Mrs.   Eliza    (Bell). 

Woolery,   Robert   Lemuel.  Wright,  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Moore). 

Woolery,  James  Henderson.  Wright,  William. 

Woolery,    Mrs.    Sarah   Jane  Wright.    Byrd. 

(Ward).  Wright    (Grandfather). 

Woolery,  Abraham.  Wright    (Grandmother). 

♦Woolery,  Mrs.  Abraham  (Aunt  Wright,  Mrs.  Annis   (Downey). 

Pop).  West.   Newton. 

Woolery,  Jacob  Francis.  Woodward,   John    W. 

Woolery,    Daniel   Henry.  *Young.   Austin   E. 

Woolery,  Mrs.  Agnes  (Lamon). 


*  All  thus  marked  were  living  June  19,  1907. 

t  Rev.  Charles  Byles  and  James  Biles  were  brothers,  but  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  their  «urnnme. 

t  The  names  enclosed  in  parentheses  indicate  those  to  whom 
the  ladies  were  married. 
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DIARY  OF  MRS.  ELIZABETH  DIXON  SMITH 

GEER. 

(The  following  Diary  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Geer,  then  Mrs. 
Smith,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  as  the  westward  journey 
was  made,  after  all  her  eight  children  were  asleep.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Oregon  it  was  copied  in  letter  form 
and  sent  back  to  her  friends  in  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and 
some  fifteen  years  later  that  letter  was  returned  to  Mrs.  P. 
S.  Knight,  Salem,  Oregon,  a  daughter,  from  whom  I  se- 
cured it  for  permanent  preservation  by  printing. — George 
H.  Himes,  Secretary.) 

Lafayette,  Yamhill  County,  Oregon,  May  25,  1848. 

Mrs.  Paulina  Foster  and  Mrs.  Cynthia  Ames,  La  Porte,  La  Porte 
County,  Indiana: 

Dear  Friends — By  your  request  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  a 
record  of  our  journey  from  "the  States"  to  Oregon,  though  it  is 
poorly  done,  owing  to  my  having  a  young  babe  and  besides  a 
large  family  to  do  for;  and,  worst  of  all,  my  education  is  very 
limited. 

April  21,  1847. — Commenced  our  journey  from  LaPorte,  Indi- 
ana, to  Oregon;  made  fourteen  miles. 

April  22. — Made  twelve  miles;  rain  all  day. 

-  April  23. — Made  19  miles;  traveled  until  dark.  Ate  a  cold 
bite  and  went  to  bed  chilly  and  cold,  which  is  very  disagreeable 
with  a  parcel  of  little  children. 

■ 

April  24. — Made  12  miles. 

April  25. — Last  night  our  cattle  ran  off,  consequently  we  only 
made  11  miles. 

April  26. — ^Made  16  miles.  Had  a  view  of  Mount  Juliett  It 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  nature.  We  see  a  great  many  admir- 
able works  of  nature  and  art  as  we  pass  through  Illinois. 

April  27.-<-Made  18  miles  through  a  beautiful  country  in  IlL 
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April  28. — Made  18  miles.  Encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  111. 
River.     A  beautiful  place. 

April  29. — Made  16  miles  through  a  delightful  country.  En- 
camped on  the  111.     Cold  and  rainy. 

April  30. — Made  14  miles.  Passed  through  Peru.  Traveled 
through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.     Cold  and  rainy. 

May  1. — Made  19  miles.  Passed  through  Princeton,  Bureau 
County,  111.  Rich  soil.  Hundreds  of  acres  not  owned  or  culti- 
vated by  any  one. 

May  2. — Made  20  miles.     Exceedingly  cold  for  the  season. 

May  3. — Made  20  miles.     Cold  and  dry.    All  in  good  spirits. 

May  4. — Made  20  miles.     Pleasant  weather. 

May  5. — Made  16  miles.  Passed  through  Hendersonville  and 
Galesburg,  Knox  County,  111.  *  Good  roads.     Fine  weather. 

May  0. — Made  18  miles.  Passed  through  Monmouth.  111.  Good 
weather. 

May  7. — Made  12  miles.  Rainy  weather. 

May  8. — Crossed  the  Mississippi  on  ferry.  Delayed  in  Bur- 
lington. Made  7  miles.  In  Burlington  I  saw  Perley  Mitchell's 
first  wife. 

May  9. — Passed  Augusta,  a  small  village.  Ferried  Skunk 
River,  111. 

May  10. — Fine  weather.     Layed  by  to  wash. 

May  11. — Laid  by  for  rain. 

May  12.— Made  20  miles.     Passed  West  Point,  111. 

May  13. — Made  18  miles.     Encamped  on  Des  Moines  River. 

May  14. — Forded  the  Des  Moines.     Made  18  miles. 

May  15. — Fell  in  with  seven  Oregon  wagons.    Made  20  miles. 

May  16. — Made  15  miles.     Rained  all  day. 

May  17. — Laid  by  for  rain. 

May  18. — Made  20  m.iles.     Good  weather. 

!Ma Y   19.— Last   night   one  of  our  -  cows   went  back  one   day^.^ 

journey  to  see  her  calf;  that  we  had  given  away  that. morning. 

;  ;M-^y  20. — Made",  18  mrilps.    Rainy  weather, ;  had-  roads. 
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May  21.— Made  7  miles.  Water  bound  by  a  branch  of  Grand 
River.     Hilly  and  bad  roads. 

May  22. — Made  7  miles.  Water  bound  by  a  creek  called  the 
Muddy. 

May  23. — Made  7  miles.    Crossed  Weldon  River,  Missouri  state. 

May  24. — Made  12  miles.  Rain  all  day.  Encamped  in  a 
marsh.  Shoe-mouth  deep  in  water.  The  men  peeled  bark,  made 
a  floor,  built  a  fire  on  it  to  dry  themselves  and  got  supper  by. 

May  25. — Made  two  miles.     Water  bound. 

May  26. — Made  22  miles. 

May  27. — Made  14  miles.  Crossed  Big  Crook.  It  has  on  it  one 
saw  mill  and  one  grist  mill. 

May  28. — Made  20  miles.     Crossed  Samson  Crook.     One  flour 
<nill   and   one   saw   mill  on   Grand   River.     Crossed   Cirand    River. 
Encamped  without  wood  or  water  on  a  large  prairie.     Ate  a  cold 
bite  and  went  to  bed. 
was  raining  and  we  went  to  bed  without  supper. 

May  30. — Rained  this  morning  until  late.  Made  8  miles. 
Crossed  a  river  called  the  Hundred  an  Two,  on  a  dangerous  bridge, 
and  encamped. 

May  31. — Laid  by  to  wash.  ^  ♦' 

June  1. — L3ring  by.  i     ,  .  ; 

June  2. — Made  7  miles.  i 

June  3.— Passed  through  St.  Joseph  on  the  bank  of  the  Miii- 

souri.  Laid  in  our  flour,  cheese  and  crackers  and  medirino,  for 
no  one  should  travel  this  road  withoiu  medicine,  for  \Ury  arc 
almost  sure  to  have  the  summer  complaint.  Knrh  family  should 
have  a  box  of  phy.sicking  pills,  a  rjitart  nf  cnstnr  oil,  a  (ptart  of 
the  best  rum,  and  a  large  vial  of  pepix'rmint  ossmrc;.  Wr  traveled 
4  miles  by  the  river  and  encamped.  Here  we  foinirl  nine  wagonft 
bound  for  Oregon. 

June  4. — Crossed  the  Missouri.  Doubled  teams  with  diffirnlty; 
ascended  a  hill  or  mountain.  Traveled  :i  miles  and  encamped. 
We  are  now  in  Indian  territory. 

June  5. — Made  9  miles.     At  present  22  wagons. 
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JuNe  6. — Made  18  miles.  Passed  70  Oregon  wagons  as  they 
were  encamped. 

June  7. — Good,  roads.    Made  20  miles. 

June  8. — Made  20  miles.  Crossed  one  creek.  Very  high  and 
;steep  banks.    Where  I  know  the  names  of  streams  I  give  them. 

June  9. — Made  19  miles.     Crossed  one  creek. 

June  10. — Made  13  miles. 

June  1-1. — Made  18  miles.  Crossed  the  Blue  Earth  River.  One 
wagon  turned  over  just  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Happily  noth- 
ing got  wet. 

June  12. — Laid  by  to  wash.  Had  2  horses  stolen  by  the  In- 
dians last  night  out  of  the  company. 

June  13. — Made  18  miles. 

June  14. — Made  18  miles.  We  are  continually  finding  elk  horns, 
buffaloes'  skulls  and  carcasses. 

June  15. — Made  18  miles. 

June  16. — Made  17  miles.  Saw  one  grave  day  before  yester- 
.day.'End  one  today  by  the  lonely  wayside.    Made  this  spring. 

June  17. — Made  12  miles.  Fell  in  with  18  wagons.  Broke  an 
axle  tree.  Layed  by  and  made  a  new  one.  Stood  guard  all  night 
in  the  rain. 

June  18. — Finished  the  broken  axle.  Made  5  miles.  Encamped 
in  a  circle  as  it  is  our  custom.    Put  out  guards  and  retired  to  rest. 

June  ■  19. — Made  20  miles.  Every  night  we  encamp  we  locate 
quite  a  village,  but  take  it  up  next  day.  We  have  plenty  of  music, 
with  the  flute  and  violin,  and  some  dancing. 

June  20. — Made  20  miles.  Encamped  on  the  Platte.  The 
ground  here  is  covered  with  a  white  surface.  Something  between 
salt  and  salts.     The  cattle  are  fond  of  it. 

June  21. — Made  18  miles.  Last  night  had  two  more  horses 
stolen;  one  belonging  to  the  same  man  that  lost  one  of  the  first 
ones.  It  was  a  fine  horse  and  his  last  one.  Our  road  along  the 
Platte  is  beautiful  and  level.  The  river  is  wide,  a  mile  or  more, 
and  very  rily  and  shallow. 

June  22. — Made  15  miles.    See  antelope  every  day. 
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June  23. — Made  18  miles.  At  present  there  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons  in  our  company.     We  see  thousands  of  buffalo 

and  have  to  use  their  dung  for  fuel.  A  man  will  gather  a  bushel 
in  a  minute;  three  bushels  makes  a  good  fire.  We  call  the  stuff 
"buffalo  chips." 

June  24. — Made  10  miles.  Stopped  to  kill  a  buffalo,  but  did 
not  succeed.  Saw  hundreds  of  prairie  dogs  barking  about.  They 
are  about  as  large  as  a  gray  gopher.    'Saw  another  grave. 

June  25. — Made  18  miles.  Our  road  is  like  a  floor  for  miles 
and  miles  together.    We  found  the  sensitive  plant  growing  here. 

June  26. — Made  10  miles.  Killed  three  buffaloes.  Their  flesh 
is  generally  coarser  and  dryer  than  beef,  but  a  fat  buffalo  heifer  is 
as  good  meat  as  I  would  wish  to  taste  of. 

June  27. — Made  15  miles.  Killed  four  buffaloes.  At  the  least 
calculations  we  saw  3,000  buffaloes  today.  A  buffalo  gallops  and 
rolls  like  a  horse. 

June  28. — Made  18  miles.  Saw  thousands  of  buffaloes.  Caught 
two  of  their  calves.  One  ran  away  the  other  day.  The  other 
they  drove  along  with  the  loose  cattle  several  miles.  It  finally 
left  them.     Nine  more  wagons  overtook   us. 

June  29. — This  morning  eight  of  our  largest  and  best  work 
oxen  were  missing,  besides  two  yoke  of  Welch's,  three  yoke  of 
Adam  Polk's,  and  about  thirty  head  belonging  to  the  company — 
all  work  oxen  right  out  of  our  wagons.  Here  we  were,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  any  inhabitants  and  thus  deprived  of 
teams — an  appalling  situation.  We  had  only  one  yoke  left.  We 
hunted  every  direction  without  success. 

June  30. — Hunted  all  day.  Our  cattle  hunters,  my  husband 
among  them,  were  so  far  away  from  camp,  some  thirty  miles,  that 
they  stayed  away  all  night. 

July  1. — Today  when  our  hunters  came  in  they  brought  one 
dead  man;  he  had  shot  himself  last  night  accidentally.  He  left  a 
wife  and  six  small  children.  The  di.stress  of  his  wife  I  cannot 
describe.  He  was  an  excellent  man  and  very  much  missed.  His 
name  was  Smith  Dunlap,  from  Chicago,  111.  The  hunters  found 
no  cattle. 
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July  2. — A  trying  time.  So  many  of  us  having  to  get  teams, 
had  to  hire,  borrow,  buy,  just  as  we  could.  Had  to  take  raw  cattle, 
cows,  or  anything  we  could  get.  Some  had  to  apply  to  other  com- 
panies for  help;  at  last  we  moved  off.    Made  15  miles. 

July  3. — Made  13  miles. 

July  4. — Last  night  had  some  rain,  which  is  very  uncommon 
in  this  region.  We  .forded  the  Platte  yesterday.  Today  passed 
over  from  south  to  north  branch  of  the  Platte.  It  is  the  roughest 
country  here  that  the  mind  can  conceive  of.  Indicative  of  volcanic 
action.  I  think  of  the  shape  of  the  earth — no  level  land — all  ridges, 
mounds  and  deep  hollows,  without  ctny  herbage  whatever,  but  you 
will  see  now  and  then  in  some  deep  hollow  a  scrubby  cedar  grow- 
ing. Made  16  miles.  Encamped  on  North  Platte  bottom.  Mid- 
dling feed.     Found  old  trunks  of  cedars  to  burn. 

July  5. — Made  17  miles.  Hot  weather.  Sandy  roads.  The 
road  continues  along  the  river. 

July  6. — Made  18  miles.  Many  of  our  cattle  are  lame.  It  is 
plain  to  my  mind  what  makes  their  feet  wear  out.  It  is  the 
alkaline  nature  of  the  ground. 

July  7. — Made  18  miles.  This  country  is  full  of  curiosities. 
Hundreds  of  acres  seem  to  have  been  bursted  and  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  earth  along  here  is  strong  with  lye.  After 
a  shower  if  the  little  ponds  were  not  rily  one  could,  wash  linen 
without  soap. 

July  8. — Made  12  miles.  Saw  Chimney  Rock.  It  is  a  curios- 
ity, indeed.  A  rock  or  rather  a  hard  clay  standing  alone.  Tower- 
ing in  the  air  perhaps  300  feet.  All  of  the  lofty  rocks  along  here 
are  composed  of  the  same  material.  Some  of  them  resemble  old 
demolished  villages,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  stovepipes  stick- 
ing out  at  the  top.  Today  we  had  the  most  dreadful  hail  storm 
that  I  ever  witnessed,  in  which  a  young  woman  and  I  came  near 
being  caught,  as  we  went  out  to  visit  the  famous  Chimney  Rock. 
Fortunately  we  reached  one  of  the  foremost  wagons  just  as  the 
hail  began  to  pelt  us.  It  tore  some  of  their  wagon  covers  off; 
broke  some  bows,  and  made  horses  and  oxen  run  away,  making 
bad  work.     They  say  about  here  it  is  subject  to  tornadoes. 


.I. 
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July  9. — Today  we  saw  by  the  wayside  about  two  acres  of 
fine  white  stone  all  cut  up.  comparatively,  into  pieces  about  ten 
feet  square  and  two  feet  thick.  I  ran  barefooted  to  get  on  them, 
but  got  my  feet  full  of  stickers  and  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my 
wagon.  All  the  herbs  in  this  region  are  prickly  and  briery.  The 
sage;  is  dreadful  on  one's  clothes.  It  grows  from  one  to  six  feet 
high,  has  a  stalk  like  our  tame  sage  or  sedge.  The  leaves  are 
smaller  and  very  narrow.  It  has  a  sage  taste,  though  it  is  very 
bitter,  besides.  We  travel  through  a  shrub  called  greasewood — 
generally  not  so  large  as  the  sage.  It  is  very  thorny.  We  have 
to  use  it  sometimes  to  burn.  Then  there  is  the  prickly  pear. 
Step  on  it  any  and  everywhere.  Look  out  for  bare  feet.  Made 
20  miles.  Encamped  at  Scott's .  Bluff.  Here  is  starvation.  No 
feed  and  little  water  here  after  traveling  20  miles.  We  chained 
up  our  oxen  to  our  wagon  wheels  and  started  next  morning  by 
sunrise. 

July  10. — Made  12  miles  through  a  barren,  destitute  region. 
Encamped  on  a  creek.     Found  feed  and  willows. 

July  11. — Made  18  miles  on  dry  and  barren  land. 

July  12. — Made  10  miles.  Encamped  at  a  French  and  Indian 
residence.  As  soon  as  we  Imd  corralled,  the  Indians  flocked  in. 
spread  their  blankets  and  begged  for  presents.  We  gave  them 
meat,  flour  and  beans,  for  which  we  afterwards  suffered. 

July  13. — This  morning  five  of  our  work  cattle  were  missing. 
The  men  hunted  and  hired  Indians  to  hunt,  but  found  no  cattle. 
Emptied  one  wagon  and  left  it  and  moved  on.  Passed  Fort  Lar- 
amie. Made  5  miles.  Encamped.  The  Indians  came  as  before 
and  set  down  in  a  circle  and  spread  a  blanket  in  their  midst 
and  begged  presents.    We  gave  them  provisions  and  they  dispersed. 

July  14.— Laid  by.  Found  the  lost  cattle.  Paid  the  Indians 
fifteen  dollars  for  hunting,  although  our  men  found  them. 

July  15.— Made  20  miles  through  a  barren  desert.  Found 
wood  and  water,  but  no  feed.  Rain  tonight.  I  intend  to  state 
all  the  rain  we  have. 

July  16.— Made  6  miles.  Found  feed.  Laid  by  to  pasture 
our  cattle. 
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July  17. — Made  15  miles.  Dysentery  prevails  in  our  company. 
We  are  traveling  through  destitute  land.  No  vegetation  except 
at  our  camping  places,  but  the  sage  and  a  little  stunted  pitch  pine. 

July  18. — Made  15  miles  through  vy^hat  are  called  the  Black 
Hills.  They  are  entirely  barren  except  now  and  then  a  stuijted 
cedar.  There  are  a  great  many  old  pine  logs  lying  about  on 
them.    Some  of  these  hills  are  clear  stone;  others  coarse  sand. 

July  19. — Passed  through  a  basin  of  30  or  40  acres  of  level 
land.  Within  this  basin  is  a  surface  of  stone  about  15  feet  in 
diameter,  white  as  marble,  but  porous  like  burnt  bone,  and  brittle. 
The  earth  resembles  Spanish  brown.  Made  6  miles.  Laid  by  to 
bait  our  cattle.  Nature  has  provided  occasionally  for  poor,  hun- 
gry cattle. 

July  20. — Made  15  miles.    Black  Hills. 

July  21. — Made  20  miles.    Encamped  on  the  Platte. 

July  22. — Made  15  miles. 

July  23. — Made  16  miles. 

July  24.~^Made  15  miles.  Encamped  near  the  Red  Buttes.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  red  sidehill.    The  earth  is  red. 

July  25. — Made  12  miles.  Encarilped  at  the  Willow  Springs, 
a  handsome  little  place  of  grass  and  willows.  Today  we  crossed 
a  little  muddy  branch ;  along  the  sides  of  it  we  could  have  gath- 
ered pails  full  of  clean  saltpetre.  Many  of  our  cattle  are  sick 
and   dying. 

July  26. — Passed  the  noted  saleratus  bed.  Made  20  miles. 
Encamped  on  Sweet  Water.  This  saleratus  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  artificial  saleratus,  although  looks  as  good.  We  got  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Some  kept  and  used  it;  others  threw  it  away.  It 
will  not  foam  buttermilk  one  bit.  I  knew  a  person  to  fetch  some 
through  and  sell  it  to  a  merchant  for  50  cents  per  pound,  not 
telling  him  what  kind  it  was. 

July  27. — We,  on  rising  this  morning,  baked  a  lot  of  light 
bread  and  moved  oh.     Passed  Independence  Rock.    Made  7  miles. 

July  28. — Made  20  miles. 

July  29. — Made  18  miles.  I  could  have  written  a  great  deal 
more  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity.     Sometimes  I  would  not  get 
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the  chance  to  write  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  would  have 
to  rise  in  the  night  when  my  babe  and  all  hands  were  asleep, 
light  a  candle  and  write. 

July  30. — Made  10  miles.     Sage  still  to  cook  with. 

July  31. — Passed  over  one  mountain.  Encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  South  Pass.  Here  we  found  some  gooseberries,  and  they 
were  as  smooth  as  currants  and  tasted  much  like  fox  grapes.  All 
the  gooseberries  this  side  of  the  Missouri  are  smooth.  Still  we 
have  sage  to  cook  with.  I  do  not  know  which  is  best,  it  or 
"buffalo  chips."  Just  step  out  and  pull  a  lot  of  sage  out  of  your 
garden  and  build  a  fire  in  the  wind  and  bake,  boil  and  fry  by  it, 
and  then  you  will  guess  how  we  have  to  do. 

Aug.  1. — Passed  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  backbone  of 
America.  It  is  all  rocks  on  top  and  they  are  split  into  pieces  and 
turned  up  edgeways.  Oh,  that  I  had  time  and  talent  to  describe 
this  curious  country.  We  wound  over  the  mountains  along  a 
very  crooked  road.  Made  18  miles.  Had  rain  and  hail  today, 
which  made  it  disagreeably  cold. 

Aug.  2. — Made  15  miles. 

Aug.  3. — Saw  the  ground  covered  in  many  places  with  epsom 
salts,  but  so  shallow  and  thin  on  the  ground  that  we  could  not 
collect  it,  and,  indeed,  having  no  expectation  of  ever  needing  it 
any  more,  we  left  it  there.  Made  25  miles.  Encamped  on  the 
Little  Sandy  River.  Are  two  days*  journey  into  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  and  have  found  no  timber  except  on  streams,  since  we 
left  the  Missouri. 

Aug.  4. — Made  8  miles.  Encamped  on  Big  Sandy.  Laid  by 
to  let  our  cattle  feed  and  rest. 

Aug.  5. — Made  19  miles.    One  of  our  cows  got  drowned. 

Aug.  6. — Crossed  Green  River,  a  large  and  beautiful  stream, 
bordered  with  considerable  timber— quaking  asp.  Made  12  miles. 
Encamped  on  Green  River. 

Aug.  7. — Made  15  miles.  Encamped  on  Black's  Fork,  a  small 
river  bordered  with  willows.  This  large  waste  of  country  in  my 
opinion  has  once  been  a  sea.  My  husband  found  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  sea  shells  petrified  to  stone.  The  crevices  in  the  rocks 
show  the  different  stages  of  the  water. 
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Aug.  8. — Made  20  miles.    Encamped  on  Black's  Fork. 

Aug.  9. — Made  16  miles.  Encamped  at  Fort  Bridger.  This  is 
a  pretty  place  to  see  in  such  a  barren  country.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  thousand  acres  of  level  land  covered  with  grass,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  stony  brooks  and  plenty  of  timber,  such  as  it  is — 
quaking  asp.  One  of  the  superintendents  of  this  place  traveled 
with  us  from  Fort  Laramie  to  this  place.  He  is  a  good  and  intel- 
ligent man.  His  name  is  Vascus.  He  has  a  white  wife.  Long 
will  he  remember  the  captain  of  our  company,  Cornelius  Smith. 
They  were  great  friends. 

Aug.  10. — Laid  by  to  purchase  teams  that  we  might  have  teams 
of  our  own. 

Aug.  11. — Fort  Bridger. 

Aug.  12. — Still  at  Bridger.  Here  we  have  a  good  time  for 
washing,  which  we  women  deem  a  great  privilege. 

Aug.  13. — Left  Fort  Bridger.  Made  19  miles.  Encamped  on 
Muddy  Creek. 

Aug.  14. — Made  12  miles.    Encamped  on  Muddy  Creek. 

Aug.  15. — Passed  over  one  high  mountain.  Made  20  miles. 
Encamped  without  feed,  water  or  supper. 

Aug.  16. — Started  without  breakfast.  Made  9  miles.  En- 
camped on  Bear  River.     Plenty  of  feed  and  willows. 

Aug.    17. — Made   18  miles.     Camped   on   Bear   River.     Found 
some  currants.     Better  than  tame  currants.     They  were  yellow. 
Aug.  18. — Made  12  miles.    Camped  on  a  creek. 

Aug.    19. — Traveled  over  a   high,   rocky  mountain.     Made   12  ' 
miles. 

Aug.  20. — Passed  over  another  mountain.  Camped  on  Bear 
River. 

Aug.  21. — Made  10  miles. 

Aug.  22. — Saw  some  of  nature's  curious  works.  Here  arc 
mounds  of  perhaps  40  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  com- 
posed of  a  shelly  stone.  In  the  middle  of  the  mound  stands  a — 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it — it  looks  like  a  stump  about  three  feet 
high.  It  has  a  hole  in  the  top  full  of  water  boiling  and  running 
over  all  the  time.     It's  this  water  that  makes  the  mounds.    The 
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water  is  blood  warm  and  has  a  little  of  the  s->>da  taste.  A  mile 
or  so  from  here  are  the  famous  Soda  Springs.  They  are  not  so 
good  as  has  been  represented  Only  one  or  two  of  our  company 
liked  it.  It  tastes  like  weak  vinegar  with  a  little  saleratus  in  it. 
They  are  .generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  across  and  resemble  hog 
wallows  more  than  springs:  though  I  saw  one  that  was  clear. 
About  two  hundred  yards  below  the  Soda  Springs  is  a  boiling 
spring.  It  boils  and  foams  and  runs  over  oO  barrels  in  a  day. 
It  boils  up  out  of  a  stone.  The  hole  is  about  as  large  as  a  large 
dinner  pot.  Ever>'  few  minutes  the  water  will  Ivunce  up  three  or 
four  feet  high.     The  water  is  slightly  warm. 

Aug.  23. — Left  Soda  Springs.  About  three  miles  further  is 
a  rock  perhaps  30  feet  long.  S  feet  high.  S  feet  wide.  At  the  base 
it  was  shattered  so  that  we  could  look  into  it  and  it  was  hollow. 
A  mile  or  so  further  on,  the  earth  was  cracked  for  a  great  many 
feet  in  length.  The  boys  rolled  down  stones  and  they  would 
rumble  a  long  time.  Made  10  miles.  Kncamped  with  nothing  but 
green  sage  to  cook  with.  Good  feed.  This  saijo  is  larger  than 
the  tame  sage,  but  very  much  like  it  in  appearance.  Has  a  little 
of  the  taste.     It  grows  sometimes  six  feet  high. 

Aug.  24. — Made  16  miles.     Camped  on  a  creek  called  Portneuf. 

Aug.  25. — Made  12  miles.     Have  cold  nights  and  warm  days. 

Aug.  26. — Dusty  roads.  Made  14  miles.  Camped  on  Snake 
River.     It  is  soft  water.     Plenty  oi  iiuaking  asp,     Xo  feed. 

Aug.  27 — Made  20  miles.  Camped  on  Snake  River.  Plenty 
of  feed. 

Aug.  28.— Passed  Fort  Hall.  Captain  Cirant  (,of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company)  is  not  that  charitable  gentleman  that  we  expected 
to  see,  but  a  boasting,  burlesquing,  unfeeling  man.     Made  15  miles. 

Aug.  29. — Made  16  miles.  Camped  on  Snake  River.  Plenty  of 
grass  and  willows.  Very  dusty  roads.  You  in  "The  States"  know 
nothing  about  dust.  It  will  lly  so  that  you  can  hardly  see  the 
horns  of  your  tongue  yoke  of  o.xen.  It  often  seems  that  the  cat- 
tle must  die  for  the  want  of  breath,  and  then  in  our  wagons,  such 
a  spectacle — beds,  clothes,  victuals  and  children,  all  completely 
covered,  "  -  , 
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Aug.  30. — Passed  some  targe  cold  springs,  20  or  30  feet  in 
diameter,  boiling  up  all  over  the  bottom.  Passed  Snake  River 
Falls.    Bad  roads;  hilly  and  rocky.    Camped  without  feed. 

Aug.  31. — Made  16  miles.  Bad  roads  and  very  dusty.  Camped 
on  Raft  River.     Green  grass  and  willows. 

Sept.  l. — Rough  roads,  very  rocky.  To  all  appearance  this 
land  was  burnt  up  once.  At  some  places  there  will  be  a  surface 
of  black  stone,  and  it  looks  like  thick  black  molasses  for  some 
rods  square,  just  as  if  it  had  boiled  and  bubbled  for  months. 
Made  18  miles.  Camped  at  Swamp  Springs.  Plenty  of  grass 
and  sage. 

Sept.  2. — Laid  by  to  rest  our  cattle.  Had  rain  last  night. 
Enough  rain  to  lay  the  dust. 

Sept.  3. — Made  18  miles.    Camped  on  Goose  Creek. 

Sept.  4. — Made  14  miles.  Camped  without  feed.  Had  cedar 
to  bum. 

Sept.  5. — Made  16  miles.  Camped  on  the  Rocks.  Willows  to 
burn. 

Sept.  6. — Made  12  miles  over  rocks  and  dust.  Camped  on  the 
Rocks. 

Sept.  7. — Nooned  at  Snake  River.  Watered  our  cattle.  Moved 
on  two  miles  and  camped.  Two  men  were  left  behind,  which  was 
always  the  case  with  them,  they  had  such  heavy  loads.  They 
came  up  afterwards,  and  while  watering,  some  of  their  cattle 
swam  over  the  river.  One  of  the  men  swam  after  them,  and 
before  he  got  across  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  He  left  a  wife 
and  three  children.  The  other  came  running  to  camp  to  let  us 
know.  Some  men  went  back  and  stayed  with  them.  By  this  time 
another  company  had  overtaken  them.  Next  morning  my  hus- 
band took  a  horse  and  went  back  to  swim  the  horse  over  after 
their  cattle.  The  man  that  owned  the  cattle  took  the  horse  and 
swam  after  the  cattle,  and  while  coming  back  by  some  means  got 
off  of  the  horse  and  sunk  and  was  seen  no  more.  He  left  a  wife 
and  six  helpless  children.  My  husband  stood  watching  him.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  was  a  whirlpool  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
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Sept.  8.— *We  niovcd  on,  for  we  had  neither  feed  or  water. 
Made  10  miles.  Camped  on  Snake  River.  At  10  o'clock  my  hus- 
band came  tip  and  told  the  shocking  news. 

Sept.  9. — Made  4  miles.  Camped  on  Gark's  River.  Clark's 
River  is  a  small  creek. 

Sept.  10. — Laid  by  to  wait  for  those  two  widowed  women. 

Sept.  11. — While  moving  along  today  we  saw  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Snake  River.  The  bank  was  about  80  feet  high  and  about 
half  way  to  the  top  was  a  large  river  emptying  into  the  Snake 
River.  It  was  a  half  a  mile  wide.  It  came  out  on  the  same  height 
all  along  and  was  one  continued  sheet  clear  down.  Made  12  miles. 
Camped.     Little  feed;  no  water. 

Sept.  12. — Made  11  miles.  One  of  our  oxen  died.  The  In- 
dians along  Snake  River  go  naked  except  an  old  rag  tied  about 
their  hips.  They  have  few  horses;  no  blankets.  The  immigrants 
trade  them  old  cloths  for  fish,  which  were  dead  no  doubt  when 
they  were  caught. 

Sept.  13. — Laid  by  to.  rest  our  cattle. 

Sept.  14. — Blocked  up  our  wagon  beds.  Forded  Snake  River, 
which  was  wide,  deep  and  swift.  Made  0  miles.  Camped  on  good 
grass  at  a  spring.    Here  we  overtook  two  companies. 

Sept.  15. — Laid  by.  This  morning  one  company  moved  on 
except  one  family.  The  woman  got  mad  and  would  not  budge, 
nor  let  the  children  go.  He  had  his  cattle  hitched  on  for  three 
houfs  and  coaxing  her  to  go,  but  she  would  not  stir.  I  told  my 
husband  the  circumstance,  and  he  and  Adam  Polk  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ball went  and  took  each  one  a  young  one  and  crammed  them  in 
the  wagon  and  her  husband  drove  off  and  left  her  sitting.  She 
got  up,  took  the  back  track  and  traveled  out  of  sight.  Cut  across, 
overtook  her  husband.  Meantime  he  sent  his  boy  back  to  camp 
after  a  horse  that  he  had  left  and  when  she  came  up  her  husband 
says,  "Did  you  meet  John?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  picked 
lip  a  stone  and  knocked  out  his  brains."  Her  husband  went  back 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  while  he  was  gone  she  set  one  of  his 
wagons  on  fire,  which  was  loaded  with  store  goods.  The  cover 
btirnt  off  and  some  valuable  articles.  He  saw  the  flames  and 
came  running  and  put  it  out,  and  then  mustered  spunk  enough  to 
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Oct.  1. — A  woman  of  our  company  died  as  we  were  traveling 
along.  She  had  been  sick  some  time.  Made  9  miles.  Camped 
on  Burnt  River. 

Oct.  2. — Buried  the  corpse.  Made  16  miles.  Camped  on  south 
branch  of  Powder  River. 

Oct.  3. — Laid  by  to  rest  our  failing  cattle. 

Oct.  4. — Made  15  miles.  Camped  on  north  branch  of  Powder 
River.     Middling  feed. 

Oct.  5. — Made  12  miles.  Camped  on  head  waters  of  Grand 
Ronde.     Plenty  of  feed  and  pine  to  burn. 

Oct.  6. — Made  18  miles.  Passed  over  one  difficult,  stony 
mountain.  Came  down  into  Grand  Ronde.  If  Grand  Ronde  was 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  how  soon  it  would  be  taken  up. 
It  is  level  and  covered  with  grass  and  watered  with  brooks  and 
springs.  It  has  a  river  flowing  through  it.  No  timber  except  on 
the  river,  but  the  mountains  which  surround  it  are  promiscuously 
covered  with  pine  and  fir.     We  camped  on  Grand  Ronde. 

Oct.  7. — Ascended  a  mountain  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  cov- 
ered with  pine  and  grass.  When  we  came  to  the  top  we  found 
a  pretty  open  place,  level  and  a  good  soil  covered  with  grass. 
Rolled  five  miles  over  level  land.  Descended  the  mountain,  which 
was  steep  and  difficult,  the  men  having  to  steady  the  wagons 
down,  while  we  women  carried  and  led  our  children.  Camped 
on  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Ronde  River.  Here  the  men  made 
tar  out  of  pine.  Here  we  are  surrounded  with  mountains  cov- 
ered with  tall  pines. 

Oct.  8. — ^Ascended  a  steep  mountain.  Traveled  through  thick 
pine  woods.  Came  to  another  mountain.  Had  to  double  teams. 
To  some  wagons  they  put  nine  yoke  of  oxen.  All  of  these  moun- 
tains have  a  good  soil  covered  with  grass.  Camped  without 
water.     Rained  last  night. 

Oct.  9. — Doubled  teams  up  another  mountain.  Made  15  miles. 
Camped  at  Pine  Camp.  Good  feed  and  water.  My  husband  and 
I  are  both  sick  with  the  summer  complaint. 

Oct.  10. — Laid  by  to  hunt  some  lost  cattle. 

Oct.  11. — Made  12  miles.  Camped  near  the  branch  of  the 
Utilla   (Umatilla)   River. 
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Oct.  12. — Went  3  miles.  Here  our  oompany  separated.  Some 
went  to  Whitman's  Mission  to  winter  and  they  were  massacred 
in  the  general  massacre  of  which  I  suppose  you  have  already  heard. 
The  maasaere  is  attributed  to  the  Catholics  and  circumstances 
proves  it  true.  Here  my  husband  bought  a  beef  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  18  months  old.  It  weighed  430  pounds.  He  paid  them 
with  a  cow  and  a  calf  and  a  new  shirt. 

Oct.  13. — Made  20  miles.     Camped  without  feed. 

Oct.  14. — Made  10  miles.  Camped  on  Utilla  River.  Dusty 
roads.     Scarce  feed.     Very  hard  and  cold  winds. 

Oct.  15.— Made  15  miles  on  sandy  roads.  Camped  on  a  branch. 
Good  feed.     Disagreeable  cold. 

Oct.  16. — Hilly  and  dusty  roads.  Traveled  until  after  dark. 
Made  18  -miles.  Camped  without  wood  or  water.  Went  to  bed  cold. 

Oct.  17. — ^Cold  and  windy.  We  made  a  fire  of  a  little  wood 
that  we  carried  all  day  yesterday.  Made  a  bite  to  eat.  Our  cattle 
ran  off  in  search  of  water  which  hindered  us  till  late.  Made  4 
miles.  Camped  without  wood,  except  a  small  shrub  called  grease- 
wood.  It  burns  like  greased  weeds.  I  used  to  wonder  why  it 
was  said  that  men  must  be  dressed  in  buckskin  to  come  to  this 
country,  but  now  I  know.  Everything  we  travel  through  is  thorny 
and  rough.  There  is  no  chance  of  saving  your  clothes.  Here  we 
found  a  great  hole  of  water  12  or  15  feet  across.  Had  to  water 
a  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  with  pails.  Had  to  stand  out 
all  night  in  the  rain  to  keep  the  cattle  from  drowning  each  other 
— after  water  in  this  hole. 

Oct.  18. — Made  15  miles.     Found  wood,  water  and  good  feed. 

Oct.  19. — Laid  by  to  rest  our  cattle. 

Oct.  20. — Made  18  miles.  Camped  at  a  spring.  Had  cedar  to 
burn.     Middling  feed. 

Oct.  21. — Made  12  miles.  Camped  on  John  Day's  River.  Scarce 
feed.  Willows  to  burn.  Here  we  put  out  a  guard  for  fear  of 
Indians,  which  we  have  not  done  for  three  months  before. 

Oct.  22. — Traveled  up  a  long,  steep  ascent  between  two  moun- 
tains. The  road  was  so  narrow  that  a  wagon  could  scarcely  squeeze 
along  and  very  rough  at  that.  Made  12  miles.  Camped  without 
wood  or  water.    Dry  grass.    It  was  told  to  us  before  we  left  "The 
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States"  that  the  dry  grass  was  better  than  the  green.  Be  it  so 
or  not,  always  when  we  have  had  a  dry  feed,  the  first  green  grass 
we  come  to,  we  stop  to  let  the  cattle  feed. 

Oct.  23. — Made  12  miles.  Camped  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Scarce  feed.  No  wood  nor  shrubs.  We  had  to  burn  little  green 
weeds. 

Oct.  24. — Crossed  Falls  or  Shutes  (The  Deschutes)  River.  It 
was  high,  rapid  and  dangerous.  The  water  came  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  wagon  beds.  My  children  and  I,  with  as  many  more 
women  and  children  as  could  stow  themselves  into  a  canoe,  were 
taken  over  by  two  Indians,  which  cost  a  good  many  shirts.  The 
Indians  are  thick  as  hops  here,  and  not  very  friendly.  Anybody 
in  preparing  to  come  to  this  country  should  make  up  some  calico 
shirts  to  trade  to  the  Indians  in  cases  of  necessity.  You  will  have 
to  hire  them  to  pilot  you  across  rivers.  Against  we  got  here,  my 
folks  were  about  stripped  of  shirts,  trousers,  jackets  and  "wam- 
muses." 

Oct.  25. — Ascended  a  mountain.  Made  10  miles.  Camped  on 
a  creek.  Plenty  of  feed  and  willows.  Bought  a  beef  of  the 
Indians  and  killed  it. 

Oct.  26. — Made  10  miles  over  mountains  all  the  way.  Saw 
oak  trees  for  the  first  time  in  Oregon.     Camped  on  the  Columbia. 

Oct.  27. — Passed  what  is  called  The  Dalles  Mission,  where 
two  white  families  live  among  the  Indians.  It  looks  like  starva- 
tion. Made  10  miles.  Camped  on  the  Columbia  River,  where 
we  expect  to  take  water. 

Oct.  28. — Here  are  a  great  many  immigrants  encamped;  some 
making  rafts,  others  going  down  in  boats  which  have  been  sent 
up  by  speculators. 

Oct.  29. — Rained  most  all  day.     Cold  weather. 

Oct.  30. — Rainy  day.  Men  making  rafts.  Women  cooking  and 
washing.  Children  crying.  Indians  bartering  potatoes  for  shirts. 
They  must  have  a  good  shirt  for  a  half  a  peck  of  potatoes. 

Oct.  31. — Cold  and  rainy.  Snow  close  by  on  the  mountains. 
We  should  have  went  over  the  mountains  with  our  wagons,  but 
they  are  covered  with  snow,  consequently  we  must  go  down  by 
water  and  drive  our  cattle  over  the  mountains. 
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Nov.  1. — We  are  lying  by  waiting  for  the  wind  to  blow  down 
stream  in  order  that  we  may  embark  on  our  raft. 

Nov.  2. — We  took  off  our  wagon  wheels,  laid  them  on  the 
raft,  placed  the  wagon  beds  on  them  and  started.  There  are  three 
families  of  us,  Adam  Polk,  Russell  Welch  and  ourselves,  on  12 
logs  18  inches  through  and  40  feet  long.  The  water  runs  three 
inches  over  our  raft. 

Nov.  3. — We  are  floating  down  the  Columbia.  Cold  and  dis- 
agreeable weather. 

Nov.  4.— Rain  all  day.  Laid  by  for  the  water  to  become  calm. 
We  clambered  up  a  side  hill  among  the  rocks  and  built  a  fire  and 
tried  to  cook  and  warm  ourselves  and  children,  while  the  wind 
blew  and  the  waves  rolled  beneath. 

Nov.  5. — Still  lying  by  waiting  for  calm  weather.  Mr.  Polk 
is  very  sick. 

Nov.  6. — Laid  by  until  noon  waiting  for  the  waves  to  quit 
rolling,  but  finally  put  out  in  rough  water.  Made  6  miles  and 
landed  safe. 

Nov.  7. — Put  out  in  rough  water.  Moved  a  few  miles.  The 
water  became  so  rough  that  we  were  forced  to  land.  No  one  to 
man  the  raft  but  my  husband  and  oldest  son  of  16  years.  Russell 
Welch  and  our  youngest  boys  were  driving  our  cattle  over  the 
mountains.  Here  we  lay  smoking  our  eyes,  burning  our  clothes 
and  trying  to  keep  warm.  We  have  plenty  of  wood,  l?ut  the  wind 
takes  away  the  warmth. 

Nov.  8. — Finds  us  still  lying  at  anchor  waiting  for  the  wind 
to  fall.  We  have  but  one  day's  provisions  ahead  of  us  here.  We 
can  see  snow  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  whose  rocky  heights 
reach  to  the  clouds  by  times.  A  few  Indians  call  on  us  and  steal 
something  from  us,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  them.  Cold  weather 
— my  hands  are  so  numb  that  I  can  scarcely  write. 

Nov.  9. — Finds  us  still  in  trouble.  Waves  dashing  over  our 
raft  and  we  already  stinting  ourselves  in  provisions.  My  husband 
started  this  morning  to  hunt  provisions.  Left  no  man  with  us 
except  our  oldest  boy.  It  is  very  cold.  The  icicles  are  hanging 
from  our  wagon  beds  to  the  water.     Tonight  about  dusk  Adam 
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Polk  expired.     No  one  with  him  but  his  wife  and  myself.     We 
sat  up  all  night  with  him  while  the  waves  was  dashing  below. 

Nov.  10. — Finds  us  still  waiting  for  calm  weather.  My  hus- 
band returned  at  2  o'clock.  Brought  50  pounds  of  beef  on  his 
back  12  miles,  which  he  had  bought  from  another  company.  By 
this  time  the  water  became  calm  and  we  started  once  more,  but 
the  wind  soon  began  to  blow  and  we  were  forced  to  land.  My 
husband  and  boy  were  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dark  getting  the 
raft  landed  and  made  fast  while  the  water  ran  knee  deep  over 
our  raft,  the  wind  blew,  and  was  freezing  cold.  We  women  and 
children  did  not  attempt  to  get  out  of  our  wagons  tonight. 

Nov.  11. — Laid  by  most  all  day.  Started  this  evening.  Ran 
about  three  miles  and  landed  after  dark.  Here  we  found  Welch 
and  our  boys  with  our  cattle,  for  they  could  be  driven  no  farther 
on  this  side  for  mountains.  Here  was  a  ferry  for  the  purpose  of 
ferrying  immigrants'  cattle. 

Nov.  12. — Ferried  our  cattle  over  the  river  and  buried  Mr. 
Polk.     Rain  all  day.     We  are  living  entirely  on  beef. 

Nov.  13. — We  got  the  ferry  men  to  sh^t  our  load  onto  their 
boat  and  take  us  down  to  the  falls,  where  we  found,  quite  a  town 
of  people  waiting  for  their  cattle  to  pull  them  around  the  falls. 
Rain  all  day. 

Nov.  14. — Unloaded  the  boat.  Put  our  wagons  together.  Diiz- 
zly  weather. 

Nov.  15. — Rainy  day. 

Nov.  16. — Rain  all  day. 

Nov.  17. — Rainy  weather. 

Nov.  18. — My  husband  is  sick.  It  rains  and  snows.  "V^e  start 
this  morning  around  the  falls  with  our  wagons.  We  have  5  miles 
to  go.  I  carry  my  babe  and  lead,  or  rather  carry,  another  through 
snow,  mud  and  water,  almost  to  my  knees.  It  is  the  worst  road 
that  a  team  could  possibly  travel.  I  went  ahead  with  my  chil- 
dren and  I  was  afraid  to  look  behind  me  for  fear  of  seeing  the 
wagons  turn  over  into  the  mud  and  water  with  everythmg  in 
them.  My  children  gave  out  with  cold  and  fatigue  and  could  not 
travel,  and  the  boys  had  to  unhitch  the  oxen  and  bring  them  and 
carry  the  cliildren  on  to  camp.     I  was  so  cold  and  numb  that  I 
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coul'^  net  tell  by  the  feeling  that  I  had  any  feet  at  all.  We  started 
this  .;:oming  at  sunrise  and  did  not  get  to  camp  until  after  dark, 
and  there  was  not  one  dry  thread  on  one  of  us — ^not  even  my  babe. 
I  had  carried  my  babe  and  I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  could  scarcely 
speak  or  step.  When  I  got  here  I  found  my  husband  lying  in 
Welch's  wagon,  very  sick.  He  had  brought  Mrs.  Polk  down  the 
day  before  and  was  taken  sick  here.  We  had  to  stay  up  all  night 
tonight  for  our  wagons  are  left  half-way  back.  I  have  not  told 
half  we  suffered.  I  am  not  adequate  to  the  task.  Here  was  some 
hundreds  camped,  waiting  for  boats  to  come  and  take  them  down 
the  Columbia  to  Vancouver  or  Portland  or  Oregon  City. 

Nov.  19. — My  husband  is  sick  and  can  have  but  little  care. 
Rain  all  day. 

Nov.  20. — Rain  all  day.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  cook, 
and  quite  so  to  keep  warm  or  dry.  I  froze  or  chilled  my  feet 
so  that  I  cannot  wear  a  shoe,  so  I  have  to  go  around  in  the  cold 
water  barefooted. 

Nov.  21. — Rain  all  day.  The  whole  care  of  everything  falls 
upon  my  shoulders.     I  cannot  write  any  more  at  present. 

Nov.  27. — Embarked  once  more  on  the  Columbia  on  a  flatboat. 
Ran  all  day,  though  the  waves  threatened  hard  to  sink  us.  Passed 
Fort  Vancouver  in  the  night.  Landed  a  mile  below.  My  hus- 
band never  has  left  his  bed  since  he  was  taken  sick. 

Nov.  28. — Still  moving  on  the  water. 

Nov.  29. — Landed  at  Portland  on  the  Willamette,  12  miles 
above  the  mouth,  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 

Nov.  30. — Raining.  This  morning  I  ran  about  trying  to  get 
a  house  to  get  into  with  my  sick  husband.  At  last  I  found  a 
small,  leaky  concern,  with  two  families  already  in  it.  Mrs.  Polk 
had  got  down  before  us.  She  and  another  widow  was  in  this 
house.  My  family  and  Welch's  went  in  with  them,  and  you  could 
have  stirred  us  with  a  stick.  Welch  and  my  oldest  boy  was  driv- 
ing the  cattle  around.  My  children  and  I  carried  up  a  bed.  The 
distance  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Made  it  down  on  the 
floor  in  the  mud.  I  got  some  men  to  carry  my  husband  up  through 
the  rain  and  lay  him  on  it,  and  he  never  was  out  of  that  shed 
until  he  was  carried  out  in  his  coffin.    Here  lay  five  of  us  bedfast 
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at  one  time,  and  we  had  no  money,  and  what  few  things  we  had 
left  that  would  bring  money,  I  had  to  sell.  I  had  to  give  10  cents 
a  pound  for  fresh  pork,  75  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes,  4  cents 
a  pound  for  fish.  There  are  so  many  of  us  sick  that  I  cannot 
write  any  more  at  present.  I  have  not  time  to  write  much,  but 
I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  kind  of  weather 
we  have  in  the  winter. 

1848.— Jan.  14. — Rain  this  morning.  Warm  weather.  We  sup- 
pose it  has  rained  half  of  the  time  that  I  have  neglected  writing. 

Jan.  15.— My  husband  is  still  alive,  but  very  sick.  There  is 
no  medicine  here  except  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  the  people  there 
will  not  sell  one  bit — not  even  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Jan.  16. — Warm  and  dry.  We  are  still  living  in  the  old,  leaky 
shed  in  Portland.  It  is  six  miles  below  Vancouver,  down  the 
Columbia  and  12  miles  up  the  Willamette.  Portland  has  two 
white  houses  and  one  brick  and  three  wood-colored  frame  houses 
and  a  few  cabins. 

Jan.  17. — Warm  and  dry. 

Jan.  18. — Warm  and  dry. 

Jan.  19. — Warm  and  dry. 

Jan.  20. — Cool  and  dry.  Soldiers  are  collecting  here  from  every 
part  of  Oregon  to  go  and  fight  the  Indians  in  middle  Oregon  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  at  Whitman's  mission.  I  think  there 
were§  17  men  killed  at  the  massacre,  but  no  women  or  children, 
except  Whitman's  wife.  They  killed  every  white  man  there  ex- 
cept one,  and  he  was  an  Englishman.  They  took  all  the  young 
women  for  wives.  Robbed  them  of  their  clothing  and  everything. 
The  Oregon  government  bought  the  prisoners  at  a  dear  rate,  and 
then  gave  the  Indians  fight;  but  one  white  man,  I  believe,  was 
killed  in  the  war,  and  not  many  Indians.     The  murderers  escaped. 

Jan.  21. — Warm  and  dry. 

Jan.  22. — Cool  and  cloudy.     A  little  rain  at  night. 

Jan.  23. — Warm  and  dry. 

Jan.  24. — Dry  in  daytime,  but  rain  at  night. 


§  Fourteen  were  killed  instead  of  17.  Fifty-three  women  and 
children  were  taken  prisoners.  The  massacre  was  on  November 
29-30,   1847. 
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Jan.  25. — Misty. 

Jan.  20. — Misty.    Rain  at  night. 

Jan.  27. — Misty. 

Jan.  28. — Rain  all  day. 

Jan.  29. — Snow  an  inch  deep,  but  when  the  sun  arose  the  snow 
so  that  I  cannot  wear  a  shoe,  so  I  have  to  go  'round  in  the  cold 
disappeared  and  it  was  clear  all  day. 

Jan.  30. — Rainy. 

Jan.  31. — Rain  all  day.  If  I  could  tell  you  how  we  suffer  you 
would  not  believe  it.  Our  house,  or  rather  a  shed  joined  to  a 
house,  leaks  all  over.  The  roof  descends  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  rain  run  right  down  into  the  fire.  I  have  dipped  as 
much  as  six  pails  of  water  off  of  our  dirt  hearth  in  one  night. 
Here  I  sit  up,  night  after  night,  with  my  poor  sick  husband,  all 
alone,  and  expecting  him  every  day  to  die.  I  neglected  to  tell 
you  that  Welch's  and  all  the  rest  moved  off  and  left  us.  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  been  moved  off  his  bed  for  six  weeks  only  by 
lifting  him  by  each  comer  of  the  sheet,  and  I  had  hard  work  to 
get  help  enough  for  that,  let  alone  getting  watchers.  I  have  not 
undressed  to  lie  down  for  six  weeks.  Besides  all  our  sickness,  I 
had  a  cross  little  babe  to  take  care  of.  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  yon 
half. 

Feb.  1. — Rain  all  day.  This  day  my  dear  husband,  my  last 
remaining  friend,  died. 

Feb.  2. — Today  we  buried  my  earthly  companion.  Now  I 
know  what  none  but  widows  know;  that  is,  how  comfortless  is 
that  of  a  widow's  life,  especially  when  left  in  a  strange  land, 
without  money  or  friends,  and  the  care  of  seven  children.    Cloudy. 

Feb.  3. — Clear  and  warm. 

•    Feb.  4. — Clear  and  warm. 
Feb.  5. — Clear  and  warm. 
Feb.  6. — Clear  and  cool. 
Feb.  7. — Clear  and  warm. 
Feb.  8. — Cloudy.    Some  rain. 
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Feb.  9. — Clear  and  cool.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  know  how 
tool.  I  will  tell  you.  We  have  lived  all  winter  in  a  shed  con- 
structed by  setting  up  studs  5  feet  high  on  the  lowest  side.  The 
other  side  joins  a  cabin.  It  is  boarded  up  with  clapboards  and 
several  of  them  are  torn  off  in  places,  and  there  is  no  shutter  to 
our  door,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  rain  putting  out  our  fire  and 
leaking  down  all  over  the  house,  we  would  be  comfortable. 

Feb.  10. — Clear  and  warm. 

Feb.  11. — Clear  and  warm. 

Feb.  12. — Cool  and  cloudy. 

Feb.  13. — Rainy. 

Feb.  14. — Cloudy.     Rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Feb.  15. — Cool.     Rain  all  day. 

•  Feb.  16. — Rain  and  snow  all  day. 

Feb.  17. — Rain  all  day. 

Feb.  18. — Rain  all  day. 

Feb.  19. — Rain  all  day. 

Feb.  20. — Rain  and  hail  all  day. 

Feb.  21. — Clear  and  cool.  You  will  think  it  strange  that  we 
do  not  leave  this  starved  place.  The  reason  is  this — the  road  from 
here  to  the  country  is  impassable  in  the  winter,  the  distance  being 
12  miles,  and  because  our  cattle  are  yet  very  weak. 

Feb.  22. — Clear  and  cool. 

Feb.  23. — Clear  and  cool. 

Feb.  24. — Clear  and  warm.  Today  we  left  Portland  at  sun- 
rise. Having  no  one  to  assist  us,  we  had  to  leave  one  wagon  and 
part  of  our  things  for  the  want  of  teams.  We  traveled  4  or  5 
miles,  all  the  way  up  hill  and  through  the  thickest  woods  I  over 
saw — all  fir  from  2  to  6  feet  through,  with  now  and  then  a  scat- 
tering cedar,  and  an  intolerably  bad  road.  We  all  had  to  walk. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  place  my  babe  on  the  ground  and  help  to 
keep  the  wagon  from  turning  over.  When  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  we  descended  through  mud  up  to  the  wagon  hubs 
and  over  logs  two  feet  through,  and  log  bridges  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  mud.  Sometimes  I  would  be  behind  out  of  sight  of  the  wag- 
ons, carrying  and  tugging  my  little  ones  along.     Sometimes   the 
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boys  would  stop  the  teams  and  come  back  after  us.  Made  9  miles. 
Encamped  in  thick  woods.  Found  some  grass.  Unhitched  the 
oxen;  let  them  feed  two  hours,  then  chained  them  to  trees.  These 
woods  are  infested  with  wild  cats,  panthers,  bears  and  wolves.  A 
man  told  me  that  he  had  killed  7  tigers;  but  they  are  a  species 
of  wolves.  We  made  us  a  fire  and  made  a  bed  down  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  laid  down  as  happy  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
Glad  to  think  we  had  escaped  from  Portland — such  a  game  place. 


Butteville,  Oregon  Ty.,  Yamhill  County,  Sept.  2,  1850. 
Dear  and  Estimable  Friends,  Mrs.  Paulina  Foster  and  Mrs.  C)nithia 
Ames : 

I  promised  when  I  saw  you  last  to  write  to  you  when  I  got 
to  Oregon,  and  I  done  it  faithfully,  but  as  I  never  have  received 
an  answer,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  got  my  letter  and  diary 
or  not,  consequently  I  do  not  know  what  to  write  now.  I  wrote 
four  sheets  full  and  sent  it  to  you,  but  now  I  have  not  time  to 
write.  I  .write  now  to  know  whether  you  got  my  letter;  and  I 
will  try  to  state  a  few  things  again.  My  husband  was  taken  sick 
before  we  got  to  any  settlement,  and  never  was  able  to  walk  after- 
wards. He  di.ed  at  Portland,  on  the  Willamette  River,  after  an 
illness  of  two  months.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  troubles 
since  I  saw  you.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  left  a  widow  with 
the  care  of  seven  children  in  a  foreign  land,  without  one  solitary 
friend,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  land  of  the  living;  but  this  time 
I  will  only  endeavor  to  hold  up  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  I 
lived  a  widow  one  year  and  four  months.  My  three  boys  started 
for  the  gold  mines,  and  it  was  doubtful  to  me  whether  I  ever  saw 
them  again.  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange  that  I  let  such 
young  boys  go;  but  I  was  willing  and  helped  them  off  in  as  good 
style  as  I  could.  They  packed  through  by  land.  Russell  Welch 
went  by  water.  The  boys  never  saw  Russell  in  the  mines.  Well, 
after  the  boys  were  gone,  it  is  true  I  had  plenty  of  cows  and 
hogs  and  plenty  of  wheat  to  feed  them  on  and  to  make  my  bread. 
Indeed,  I  was  well  off  if  I  had  only  known  it;  but  I  lived  in  a 
remote  place  where  my  strength  was  of  little  use  to  me.  I  could 
get  nothing  to  do,  and  you  know  I  could  not  live  without  work. 
I  employed  myself  in  teaching  my  children:  yet  that  did  not  fully 
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occupy  my  mind.  I  became  as  poor  as  a  snake,  yet  I  was  in  good 
health,  and  never  was  so  nimble  since  I  was  a  child.  I  could 
run  a  half  a  mile  without  stopping  to  breathe.  Well,  I  thought 
perhaps  I  had  better  try  my  fortune  again;  so  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1849,  I  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Joseph  Geer,  a  man  14  years 
older  than  myself,  though  young  enough  for  me.  He  is  the  father 
of  ten  children.  They  are  all  married,  but  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  He  is  a  Yankee  from  Connecticut  and  he  is  a  Yankee  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  as  *I.  told  you  he  would  be  if  it  ever 
proved  my  lot  to  marry  again.  I  did  not  marry  rich,  but  my 
husband  is  very  industrious,  and  is  as  kind  to  me  as  I  can  ask. 
Indeed,  he  sometimes  provokes  me  for  trying  to  humor  me  so 
much.    He  is  a  stout,  healthy  man  for  one  of  his  age. 

The  boys  made  out  poorly  at  the  mines.  They  started  in  April 
and  returned  in  September,  I  think.  They  were  sick  part  of  the 
time  and  happened  to  be  in  poor  diggings  all  the  while.  They 
only  got  home  with  two  hundred  dollars  apiece.  They  suffered 
very  much  while  they  were  gone.  When  they  came  home  they 
had  less  than  when  they  started.  Perley  did  not  get  there.  He 
started  with  a  man  in  partnership.  The  man  was  to  provide 
for  and  bring  him  back,  and  he  was  to  give  the  man  half  he 
dug;  but  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Umpqua  River,  they  heard 
it  was  so  very  sickly  there  that  the  man  turned  back;  but  Perley 
would  not  come  back.  There  were  two  white  men  keeping  ferry 
on  the  Umpqua,  so  Perley  stayed  with  them  all  summer  and  in 
the  fall  he  rigged  out  on  his  own  hook  and  started  again;  but 
on  his  way  he  met  his  brothers  coming  home,  and  they  advised 
him  for  his  life  not  to  go,  and  so  he  came  back  with  them. 

At  this  time  we  are  all  well  but  Perley.     I  cannot  answer  for 

« 

him;  he  has  gone  to  the  Umpqua  for  some  money  due  him.  The 
other  two  are  working  for  four  dollars  a  day.  The  two  oldest 
l)oys  have  got  three  town  lots  in  quite  a  stirring  place  called  La- 
fayette in  Yamhill  County.  Perley  has  four  horses.  A  good 
Indian  horse  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars.  A  good  American 
cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars.  My  boys  live  about  25  miles  from  me, 
so  that  I  cannot  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  mother  to  them;  so  you 
will  guess  it  is  not  all  sunshine  with  me,  for  you  know  my  boys 
are  not  old  enough  to  do  without  a  mother.    Russell  Welch  done 
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very  well  in  the  mines.  He  made  about  twenty  hundred  dollars. 
Hfe  lives  30  miles  below  me  in  a  little  town  called  Portland  on  the 
Willamette  River. .  Sarah  has  got  her  third  son.  It  has  been 
one  year  since  I  saw  her.  Adam  Polk's  two  youngest  boys  live 
about  wherever  they  see  fit.  The  oldest,  if  he  is  alive,  is  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  some  ague  in  this  country  this  season,  but  neither 
I  nor  my  children,  except  those  that  went  to  California,  have 
had  a  day's  sickness  since  we  came  to  Oregon. 

I  believe   I  will  say  no  more  until   I   hear  from  you.     Write 

as    soon   as   possible   and   tell   me   everything.     My   husband    will 

close  this  epistle. 

ELIZABETH  GEER. 


Butteville,   Sept.  9,   1850. 
Dear  Ladies: 

As  Mrs.  Geer  has  introduced  me  to  you,  as  her  old  Yankee 

husband,  I  will  say  a  few  words,  in  the  hope  of  bec6ming  more 

acquainted  hereafter.     She  so  often  speaks  of  you,  that  you  seem 

like  old  neighbors.     She  has  neglected  to  tell  you  that  she   was 

once  the  wife  of  Cornelius   Smith.     She  has  told  you  how   poor 

she  became  while  a  widow,  but  has  not  said  one  word  about  how 

fat  she  has  become  since  she  has  been  living  with  her  Yankee 

husband.     This    is   probably   reserved    for   the   next   epistle,    so    I 

will  say  nothing  about  it. 

Of  her  I  will  only  say  she  makes  me  a  first-rate  wife,  indus- 
trious, and  kind  almost  to  a  fault  to  me,  a  fault,  however,  that 
I  can  cheerfully  overlook,  you  know. 

We  are  not  rich,  but  independent,  and  live  agreeably  together, 
which  is  enough.  We  are  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River,  about  20  miles  above  Oregon  City,  about  40  yaj-ds 
from  the  water — a  very  pleasant  situation.  Intend  putting  out 
a  large  orchard  as  soon  as  I  can  prepare  the  ground;  have  about 
ten  thousand  apple  trees,  and  about  200  pear  trees  on  hand.  Trees 
for  sale  of  the  best  kinds  of  fruit.  Apple  trees  worth  one  dollar, 
and  pears  $1.50  apiece.  I  have  not  room  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  this,  the  best  country  in  the  world,  so  I  will  not  attempt 
it ;  but  if  you  will  answer  this  I  will  give  you  a  more  particular 
account  next  time.     I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  myself.     I  left 
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my  native  home,  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1818,  for  Ohio;  lived 
in  Ohio  till  Sept.  9,  1840,  when  I  left  for  Illinois.  Left  Illinois 
April  4,  1847,  for  Oregon;  arrived  here  Oct.  18,  1847.  Buried  my 
first  wife  Dec.  6,  1847. 

Now  I  wish  you  or  some  of  your  folks  to  write  to  us  and 
let  us  know  all  about  the  neighbors,  as  Mrs.  Geer  is  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  you  all. 

Direct  to  Joseph  C.  Geer,  Sen.,  Butteville,  Marion  County, 
Oregon  Territory. 

My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Ames,  and  if  there  is  a  good  Univer- 
salist  preacher  there,  tell  him  he  would  meet  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come here,  as  there  is  not  one  in  this  Territory. 

I  must  close  for  want  of  room. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  C.  GEER,  SEN. 
Mrs.  P.  Foster,  and  Mrs.  C.  Ames. 
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MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  IN  OREGON  IN  1S5Z. 

By  Hon.  John  Haiixy,  Librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Sodety  of 

Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho. 

I  came  across  the  plains  horn  Dade  G>amy,  Missouri,  to 
Oregon  in  1853  in  James  Tatom's  company.  He  and  his  ^ther 
had  four  ox  teams  and  about  one  hundred  head  of  kx>se  cattle. 
We  arrived  and  stopped  at  Salem,  Oregon,  on  the  •  evening  of 
October  18,  1853.  Salem  was  a  nice  little  village  at  that  time, 
consisting  of  perhaps  three  hundred  people.  The  country  looked 
nice,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  doing,  and  the  show  for 
poor  emigrant  boys  to  get  work  was  slim.  There  were  seven  of 
us  youngsters  who  had  worked  otu*  passage  across  the  plains,  help- 
ing Mr.  Tatom,  some  driving  loose  cattle,  others  driving  the 
ox  teams.  As  I  had  had  some  experience  driving  ox  teams  in 
Missouri,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  drive  what  was  called  the  big 
team  of  five  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  large  wagon.  The  other  teams 
consisted  of  only  two  yoke  each. 

We  all  remained  at  Salem  the  next  day  after  our  arrival, 
looking  around  for  work,  but  failed  to  find  any.  When  we  passed 
Oregon  City  a  few  days  before,  we  heard  that  some  company 
was  working  quite  a  number  of  men  there  on  a  kind  of  break- 
water or  dam  across  the  Willamette  River,  so  three  of  us,  John 
S.  Mc Bride,  James  Wilson  and  myself,  concluded  to  go  back  to 
Oregon  City  and  try  and  get  work  there.  But  before  we  started, 
Mr.  Tatom  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  stay  with  him  a  few  days 
and  help  him  get  his  stock  located  on  good  range.  So  it  was 
agreed  that  McBride  and  Wilson  should  go  on  to  Oregon  City 
and  try  and  get  work,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tatom's  stock  was 
properly  located  on  the  range,  I  would  come.  Those  two  boys 
left  for  Oregon  City  and  the  other  four  struck  for  different  parts. 
Tatom  and  I  went  out  to  what  was  called  the  Waldo  Hills,  about 
eight  miles  from  Salem.  Here  we  found  splendid  range  for 
stock.  The  grass  was  fine  and  no  stock  there.  We  returned  to 
camp  and  next  day,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Tatom's  younger 
brother  Isaac,  we  moved  the  cattle  and  the  big  wagon  out  there, 
with  a  supply  of  provisions.  They  returned  to  Salem  to  get  the 
family  located  in  a  house,  and  left  me  alone  to  look  after  the 
cattle.     The  cattle  were  well  contented  and  I  had  an  easy,  lone- 
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some  time  for  ten  days  before  he  returned  to  relieve  me.  I 
went  to  Salem  that  evening,  struck  out  for  Oregon  City-  next 
morning,  went  to  the  breakwater  works,  found  McBride  and  Wil- 
son wheeling  rock  over  a  narrow  trestle,  over  very  deep  water. 
Occasionally  a  man  would  fall  in;  have  to  swim  out  or  drown. 
(I  had  never  run  a  wheelbarrow,  nor  had  I  ever  learned  to 
swim.)  There  was  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  cruel  boss  on  the 
irround.  I  spoke  to  him  about  work.  He  said,  "Yes;  take  a 
wheelbarrow ;  go  wheeling  stone  with  those  men."  I  said,  "Over 
those  narrow  plank?"  He  said,  "Yes."  "No,  I  will  not  if  I 
can  possibly  get  anything  else  to  do  where  I  can  work  on  land." 
On  my  way  down  I  had  been  told  that  a  man  whose  name  was 
William  Holmes,  residing  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Oregon 
City,  wanted  to  let  a  contract  to  have  ten  acres  of  land  cleared, 
grubbed,  and  the  scattering  timber  which  stood  on  it  cut  into 
cordwood.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  I  would  see  this  man 
Holmes  and  try  and  get  this  contract,  for  I  knew  how  to  do  that 
kind  of  work.  I  left,  telling  my  two  friends  where  I  was  going. 
They  both  said  that  if  I  got  the  contract,  they  would  quit  their 
job  and  go  in  with  me. 

In  about  four  hours  I  was  back  and  had  taken  the  contract 
at  Mr.  Holmes'  offer.  In  the  agreement,  he  was  to  furnish  all 
necessary  tools.  I  requested  him  to  get  the  tools  for  me  that 
day,  which  he  did.  We  were  to  board  ourselves.  I  had  relied 
mainly  on  my  two  friends'  drawing  the  pay  for  the  work  they 
had  done  for  the  breakwater  company  for  means  to  purchase 
provisions  and  camp  outfit.  When  they  notified  their  boss  that 
they  were  going  to  quit  and  wanted  their  pay  (which  was  about 
fifteen  dollars  each)  he  notified  them  that  they  could  have  no 
money  nor  certificate  of  time  until  next  pay  day,  which  was 
two  weeks  off.  There  was  no  use  kicking.  Telling  him  that 
they  did  not  have  a  cent  only  seemed  to  please  him.  I  said  to 
them,  "Come  on,  boys;  I  have  money  enough  for  us  all  to  live 
on  until  we  can  earn  more."  After  we  started,  they  inquired  how 
much  money  I  had.  I  took  out  my  purse  and  showed  them  that 
I  had  just  three  dollars  and  five  cents.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  a  very  small  amount  to  purchase  what  we  needed.  "Yes."  I 
said,  "it's  all  we  have,  and  we  will  make  it  do  until  we  can  get 
an  advance  on  the  work  we  are  going  to  do."    I  had  with  me  a 
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tin  canteen  I  had  brought  from  Missouri.  We  went  into  a  gro- 
cery store,  got  this  canteen  filled  with  molasses,  costing  25c: 
bought  one  small  strip  of  thin  bacon  for  $1.05;  seven  loaves  of 
baker's  bread  at  25c  each,  $1.75;  total,  $3.05.  We  had  our  own 
blankets.  We  went  up  the  hill  to  Mr.  Holmes'  ranch.  He  had 
gotten  the  necessary  tools  for  us  to  work  with,  and  told  us  we 
could  sleep  in  his  barn.  We  ate  of  that  bread,  syrup  and  raw 
bacon,  went  to  grubbing  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  and  worked 
hard.  The  third  day  at  noon  we  ate  up  the  last  vestige  of  our 
supplies.  The  other  men  insisted  that  I  should  go  and  see. Mr. 
Holmes  and  get  him  to  advance  us  some  money.  I  said  to- them 
that  I  would  work  a  few  hours  first  and  maybe  Mr.  Holmes  might 
come  out  to  see  how  we  were  getting  along.  We  had  woiked 
quite  a  while  when  McBride  spoke  up  and  said:  "John,  it  is 
time  you  were  off  to  see  Mr.  Holmes  and  get  some  money  to  buy 
us  some  grub."  "Yes,  pretty  soon,"  says  I.  The.  very  thought 
of  going  and  asking  for  money  the  third  day,  when  Mr.  Holmes 
had  not  yet  been  out  to  see  what  we  had  done,  was  very  disa- 
greeable to  me.  Besides,  I  had  not  told  him  when  I  took  the 
contract  that  we  would  want  money  so  soon,  for  I  had  expected 
that  my  two  partners  would  get  pay  for  the  work  done  at  Oregon 
City  and  that  money  would  keep  us  in  supplies  for  some  time. 
I  was  square  up  against  a  hard  proposition — no  grub,  no  money, 
and  no  agreement  for  an  advance  of  money  so  early.  I  kept  grub- 
bing, wondering  how  I  could  approach  Mr.  Holmes  for  money. 
To  say  that  I  felt  embarrassed  would  not  express  my  feelings. 
I  felt  that  I  would  rather  continue  to  grub  as  long  as  I  could 
stand  up,  rather  than  go  and  ask  for  money  so  soon.  Just  when 
all  of  these  painful  thoughts  were  almost  racking  my  head,  I 
heard  a  loud  voice  speak  up  near  by  and  say.  "You  are  the  best 
men  to  work  T  ever  saw."  I  stopped  my  grubbing  and  looked  up, 
and  there  was  Mr.  Holmes  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  The  next 
words  he  spoke  were:  "How  are  you  boys  fixed  for  grub  and 
money?"  I  said  to  him.  with  a  trembling  voice,  "Mr.  Holmes,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  we  ate  the  last  bite  of  grub 
we  had  for  lunch  today  and  neither  of  us  has  a  cent  of  money." 
Before  I  had  any  chance  to  explain  to  him  how  we  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  not  getting  the  money  the  boys  had  eartied  at  Oregon 
City,   he   thrust   his '  hand   into   his   pocket   and  brought  out   two 
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ten-dollar  gold  pieces  and  handed  them  to  me,  giving  me  at  the 
same  time  a  mild  reprimand  for  not  letting  him  know  our  con- 
dition before.  Oh,  his  presence  with  those  two  ten-dollar  pieces 
at  that  time  was  like  the  presence  of  a  ministering  angel  to  us. 
Mr.  Holmes  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased  with  our  work 
and  with  the  amount  we  had  done. 

I  passed  the  money  over  to  McBride  and  Wilson  for  them  to 
go  to  Oregon  City  and  get  us  some  groceries  and  a  few  cooking 
utensils.  Mr.  Holmes  told  us  that  he  had  plenty  of  vegetables  in 
his  garden  and  he  wduld  let  us  have  them  at  a  less  price  than  we 
would  have  to  pay  for  them  in  town.  I  went  with  him  to  his 
garden  and  got  all  the  vegetables  we  wanted.  The  old  gentleman 
treated  me  well.  I  told  him  how  we  had  been  living  and  working 
for  three  days.  He  complimented  us  on  our  nerve  and  pride,  but 
told  me  never  to  live  that  way  again  while  around  him.  The 
reason  he  had  not  been  out  to  see  our  work  sooner,  he  was  at 
that  time  sheriff  of  the  county  and  had  been  away  from  his  home 
attending  to  his  official  duties.  The  boys  got  back  about  dark.  I 
had  a  good  fire.  Well,  if  you  think  we  did  not  cook  and  eat 
that  night,  you  are  badly  mistaken. 

Sunday  came.  Mr.  Holmes  had  a  lot  of  long,  straight  rails 
and  a  lot  of  shakes  not  in  use,  which  he  loaned  to  us  to  build  a 
cabin.  This  we  built  up  against  a  large  fir  log,  six  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  having  the  roof  slope  one  way  over  this  big 
log.  Then  Mr.  Holmes  loaned  us  an  old  cook  stove;  so  in  a 
short  time  we  were  fairly  well  fixed  for  living. 

Our  work  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our  cabin,  but 
we  always  carried  our  lunch  with  us,  and  got  to  our  work  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  to  work.  Notwithstanding  it  rained 
almost  every  day,  we  never  stopped  for  the  rain. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Holmes  came  out  to  where  we  were  work- 
ing, a  few  weeks  later,  he  looked  around  at  our  work,  expressed 
himself  as  well  pleased  with  oui  work,  and  handed  each  one 
of  us  a  fifty-dollar  gold  coin  piece,  commonly  called  "fifty-dollar 
slugs." 

We  finished  up  the  contract  about  Christmas.  We  then  did 
a  iew  days'  work  gathering  Mr.  Holmes'  garden  vegetables,  put- 
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ting  up  a  few  barrels  of  saner  kraut  for  him.  We  then  settled 
up.  He  paid  us  every  dollar  according  to  agreement.  We  had 
done  fairly  well  for  emigrants.  We  had  cleared  about  fifty  dol- 
lars per  month  each,  over  cost  of  living,  while  many  other  immi- 
grants were  working  for  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

Mr.  Holmes  had  looked  out  for  a  place  for  all  of  us  for  the 
balance  of  the  winter,  at  one  dollar  per  day;  one  to  work  for 
him,  the  other  two  to  work  for  two  farmers  living  about  fifteen 
miles  away.  One  was  a  Mr.  Waterbury,  whom  he  reconunended 
as  a  very  nice  man;  the  other,  a  near  neighbor  to  Mr.  Waterbury. 
named  Mr.  Norton,  said  to  have  once  been  a  sea  captain.  I  wanted 
to  stay  with  Mr.  Holmes — each  of  the  others  did,  also.  Mr. 
Waterbury  had  been  over  to  see  us.  and  we  liked  his  appearance-, 
but  we  all  had  a  dread  of  the  old  sea  captain,  Norton.  I  coulJ 
not  prevail  on  my  two  companions  to  ag^ree  for  me  to  work  for 
Mr.  Holmes,  nor  for  Mr.  Waterbury.  Notwithstanding  that  I 
was  the  youngest,  only  past  18  years  old,  and  they  24  and  26 
years  old.  they  insisted  that  I  had  had  as  much  experience  as 
they,  and  they  thought  I  could  get  along  with  the  old  sea  cap- 
tain better  than  either  of  them  could;  besides,  we  had  been  told 
that  the  work  the  captain  wanted  done  was  mostly  cho{^ing  and 
splitting  rails,  which  was  work  that  I  rather  liked  and  they  dis- 
liked. So  they  talked  me  into  agreeing  for  Wilson  to  work  for 
Mr.  Holmes,  McBride  for  Mr.  Waterbury,  and  I  to  work  for 
Captain  Norton.  So  Wilson  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Holmes  and 
McBride  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Waterbury's.  He  went  with  us  over 
to  Captain  Norton's  and  introduced  me  as  the  man  that  had  come 
to  work  for  him.  He  seemed  pleased,  said  he  had  heard  we  were 
fine  workers,  and  his  work  was  getting  behind;  was  glad  I  had 
come.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  an  outline  of  the  kind 
of  work  he  expected  me  to  do.  He  said,  with  all  the  importance 
of  a  sea  captain  giving  orders  to  deck  hands:  "Yes;  I  want  you 
to  get  us  at  4  o'clock  every  morning,  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
one  in  the  parlor;  go  to  the  stable,  feed  and  dress  off  three  horses; 
feed  and  milk  one  keow;  chop  up  wood  to  do  through  the  day 
for  both  fires;  put  the  wood  in  the  wood-boxes;  by  that  time 
breakfast  will  be  ready;  then  it  will  be  light  enough  30  yon  can 
see  to  go  to  the  timber  a  half  mile  away  to  make  rails."    I  saitd: 
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"Captain,  about  how  many  rails  would  you  expect  me  to  chop 
and  split  each  day?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "some  have  chopped  and 
split  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  day,  but  if  you  chop  and  split  two 
hundred  and  get  in  in  time  to  do  up  the  chores  in  the  evening 
the  same  as  in  the  morning,  I  will  be  satisfied."  I  straightened 
up  a  little  and  said,  "Captain,  I  am  fairly  good  at  feeding  and 
taking  care  of  horses,  feeding  cows,  chopping  wood,  and  have 
never  found  a  man  that  could  chop  and  split  more  rails  than  I 
can;  but  I  never  milked  a  cow,  nor  will  I  ever  milk  one  for  you, 
or  start  in  to  do  the  amount  of  work  you  expect  me  to  do  each 
day  for  one  dollar  per  day  for  you  or  for  any  other  man.  Good 
day,  Captain." 

I  left  him,  stayed  that  night  with  McBride  at  Mr.  Waterbury's, 
left  the  next  morning,  alone,  with  my  blankets  and  grip,  and 
brought  up  in  January,  1854,  at  Empire  City,  on  Coos  Bay,  in 
Oregon. 
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jMEETING  Ol^^  THE  ?,OARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  April  9,  1906. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  at 
3  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the  Annual  Reunion  of  190G — the 
thirty-fourth. 

Present:  John  W.  Minto,  Portland,  1848,  President: 
George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary ;  J.  E.  Magers, 
1852,  Portland,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Robert  A.  Miller, 
1854,  Portland,  and  William  Galloway,  1852,  AlcMinnville, 
by  George  H.  Himes,  proxy, 'Directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speakers:  (a)  for  the  annual  address; 
(b)  for  the  occasional  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;   (d)    Committee  on  Invitations;    (e) 
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Committee  on  Transportation;   (f)   Reception  Committee; 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  Committee. 

The  matter  of  the  date  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
upon  motion  of  J.  E.  Magers,  seconded  by  George  H.  Himes, 
it  was  decided  that  June  14  should  be  fixed  as  the  date. 

On  motion  of  Director  Magers,  seconded  by  Robert  A. 
Miller,  Portland  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
next  reunion. 

On  motion  of  George  H.  Himes,  seconded  by  J.  E. 
Magers,  Hon.  Allen  Weir,  of  Olympia,  Washington,  ex- 
President  of  the  Washington  Pioneer  Association,  was 
selected  to  give  the  Annual  Address. 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Hunsaker,  1847,  McMinnville,  was  chosen 
as  the  Grand  Chaplain. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwrig:ht,  1845,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Himes,  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
with  power  to  select  her  own  assistants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magers  it  was  voted  that  Messrs.  Cook, 
Ladd  and  Himes  should  be  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

All  other  matters,  on  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  be  composed  of  Mr.  Himes,  Mr.  Magers,  Mr. 
Minto  and  Mr.  Miller.  * 
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It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might,  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

All  other  matters  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1906  printed,  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letters,  badges,  programmes,  announcements, 
etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

Nq  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Thursday,  June  15,  1906. 

(From  The  Oregonian.) 

The  white-haired  host  of  state-builders  gathered  in  Port- 
land yesterday  for  the  thirty-fourth  time  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  and  for  the  thirty- 
fourth  time  together  lived  over  the  days  when  the  beckoning 
hand  of  Fate  called  them  from  their  Eastern  homes  to  the 
then  primeval  forests  of  the  "Oregon  Country."  Twelve 
hundred  aged  men  and  women  grasped  each  others'  hands — 
twelve  hundred  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  this  glorious 
state  gathered  at  the  banquet  board,  "broke  bread"  with  hos- 
pitable Portland,  and  exchanged  ^^experiences"  of  those  long 
gone  but  never-to-be-forgotten  days  on  the  plains.  Eyes 
which  had  become  dulled  with  the  flight  of  years  brightened, 
and  limbs  grown  weary  with  the  long  march  of  life  again 
took  on  the  vigor  of  youth  as  the  friends  of  the  score  of  years 
from  1839  to  1859  met  and  recalled  the  hardships  of  those 
eady  days,  and  the  happiness  which  followed  in  meeting  even 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions. " 

For  Oregon's  early  settlers  had  that  sturdy  quality  which 
made  it  possible  for  happiness  and  hardship  to  go  hand-in- 
hand,  and  to  this  is  due  in  great  measure  the  wonderful 
progress  which  civilization  has  made  in  this  still  new  coun- 
try. Those  of  this  later  generation  looked  on  with  love  and 
veneration  and  wondered  at  the  great  courage  and  strength 
of  character  which  enabled  these  heroes  and  heroines — for 
that  is  what  they  are — to  raise  and  dedicate  this  structure  of 
civilization  in  the  heart  of  the  trackless  wilderness  to  which 
they  came — and  which  they  subdued. 
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But  the  pathetic  note  of  the  harmonious  day  could  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  sounded  in  the  great  number  of  vacant 
chairs.  Nearly  fifty  of  the  dear  souls  who  mingled  with  the 
great  gray  army  last  year  have  gone  to  the  front,  for  the 
serried  hosts  pass  rapidly.  But  to  those  who  are  left,  to 
those  who  will  pass  on  before  another  June  rolls  'round, 
there  is  the  consolation  that  the  passing  is  to  yet  another 
new  land,  the  possession  of  which  means  all  comfort,  all  hap- 
piness, all  rest  and  love.  There  will  be  no  endless  forest,  no 
savages,  no  striving  of  years  for  the  goal.  All  that  is  past 
for  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  and  the  white  hairs  which  crown 
their  weather-beaten  heads  are  to  us  who  are  enjoying  the 
fruit  of  their  lifelong  toil,  earthly  halos. 

GATHER  AT  THE  ARMORY. 

Time  was  when  the  pioneers  gathered  down  town  and 
marched  in  line  to  the  Armory,  where  their  celebration  is 
held,  but  that  is  over  now.  Each  year  Father  Time  lays  his 
hand  more  heavily  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  way  now 
seems  too  long.  Instead  of  proudly  bearing  the  banners  pro- 
claiming the  year  of  arrival  in  Oregon,  in  the  march,  they 
now  have  only  the  badge  to  tell  this  story,  and  all  gathered 
at  the  Armory  yesterday  at  1  o'clock  to  hear  the  annual  ad- 
dress, to  retell  the  old,  old  stories,  and  to  partake  of  the 
generous  hospitality  which  always  awaits  them  and  which 
it  is  Portland's  greatest  pleasure  to  extend. 

It  was  an  inspiring  sight  which  greeted  all  comers  to  the 
Armory.  It  was  an  occasion  for  pioneers  alone  and  no 
others.  The  committees  which  served  the  sumptuous  ban- 
quet were  the  only  outsiders  admitted.  Curious  citizens, 
children  and  even  relatives  of  the  Association  members  were 
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barred,  for  it  was  Pioneer  Day  and  the  pioneers  needed  every 
foot  of  space  in  the  great  Armory.  They  were  there  to  meet 
and  greet  each  other — to  renew  old  acquaintances,  to  live 
over  the  cabin  days  of  half  a  century  ago,  to  refight  the  In- 
dian battles,  so  the  day  and  the  hall  were  theirs  alone. 

GREETING  THE  GUESTS. 

Portland's  Mayor,  Dr.  Harry  Lane,  himself  a  grandson 
of  a  pioneer  Governor  who  has  passed  into  that  same  new 
country,  welcomed  them  to  the  city  and  spoke  tender  words 
which  touched  every  heart.  A  veteran  pioneer  made  the 
annual  address  and  a  pioneer  minister  offered  the  prayer.  At 
the  door  of  the.  banquet  hall  they  were  greeted  by  one  of 
Oregon's  most  beloved  pioneer  women,  and  the  daughters 
and  grand-daughters  of  pioneer  citizens  served  them  with 
loving  hands.  The  magnificent  floral  decorations  brought 
smiles  to  withered  faces  and  joy  to  loyal  hearts.  When  the 
ox-carts  of  fifty  years  ago  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Wil- 
lamette there  was  only  the  wild  growth  of  the  wilderness, 
but  that  has  given  way  to  the  relentless  hand  of  civilization, 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  which  adorned  the  table  yesterday 
represented  some  of  that  toil — some  of  the  results.  And  it 
was  mentioned  many  times,  "We  didn't  have  such  flowers 
then  r 

Upon  assembling  at  the  Armory,  the  Pioneers  were  re- 
ceived by  Grand  Marshal  Joseph  Buchtel  and  his  aides — 
E.  J.  Jeffery,  James  F.  Failing,  C.  S.  Silver,  N.  H.  Bird, 
E.  D.  White,  J.  D.  Lee,  H.  W.  Prettyman,  R.  A.  Miller,  J. 
C.  Carson,  G.  L.  Story,  A.  B.  Stuart,  J.  W.  Partlow  and  L. 
B.  Geer.  There  was  an  hour  of  greetings  and  renewal  of  old 
acquaintances  before  President  John  W.  Minto  called  the 
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meeting  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  followed : 

•   Music,  Brown's  Orchestra. 

Prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker,  1847,  Mc- 
Minnville. 

Address- of  welcome  by  Hon.  Harry  Lane,  Mayor  of  Port- 
land. 

Response  by  the  President. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  by  the 
President. 

Music,  Brown's  Orchestra. 

Annual  address,  Hon.  Allen  Weir,  Olympia,  ex-President 
Washington  Pioneer  Association. 

Solo,  (a)  "Old  Folks  at  Home";  (b)  "Dear  Little  One" 
(words  of  latter  by  Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway),  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoben.     Accompanist,  Mrs.  Rose  Weinberger. 

Music,  ^'America,"  Brown's  Orchestra,  audience  joining. 

Announcement  by  the  Grand  Marshal. 

Benediction,  Chaplain. 

The  big  auditorium  of  the  Armory  was  packed'  to  the 
doors  with  men  and  women  who  came  to  Portland  when 
there  were  only  a  few  log  cabins  standing  on  the  river 
banks — some  of  them  arriving  here  before  there  were  any 
buildings  at  all.  The  roomy  quarters  of  the  big  Armory 
seem  to  mark  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  log  cabin  days 
and  the  present,  and  they  all  seemed  to  notice  and  remark 
it.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  in  honor  of  Portland's 
distinguished  visitors,  and  the  stirring  music  of  Brown's 
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Orchestra  added  to  the  anirrtation  of  the  scene.  It  seemed 
especially  fitting  that  the  Mayor  of  Oregon's  largest  city 
should  be  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  state's  most  honored 
pioneers,  its  first  Governor,  and  that  he  should  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  friends  and  associates  of  that  grandparent. 
His  address  was  in  most  appropriate  vein,  and  the  response 
of  President  Minto  was  most  appreciative. 

The  thoughtfulness  of  Secretary  George  H.  Himes  was 
evident  in  the  short  programme  which  was  given,  he  having 
been  convinced  on  former  occasions  that  the  older  members 
of  the  Association  become  tired  out  by  the  time  several  ad- 
dresses are  given,  no  matter  how  interesting  they  might  be. 
For  this  reason,  there  was  only  one  address  besides  the 
Mayor's  welcome,  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  being  Hon. 
Allen  Weir,  of  Olympia,  Washington,  ex-president  of  the 
Washington  Pioneer  Association.  Mr.  Weir,  who  is  an  elo- 
quent speaker  and'  one  of  Washington's  most  honored  citi- 
zens, has  lived  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  for  forty-six 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  early  conditions  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  his  intensely  interesting  address 
he  reviewed  the  plans  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
keep  settlers  out  of  this  section,  and  recounted  the  formation 
of  the  provisional  government. 

BANQUET  AT  5  P.  M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  a  social  hour  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pioneers,  and  at  5  o'clock  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  by  Grand  Marshal  Buchtel  and  his  aides, 
with  the.  earliest  pioneers  in  the  van,  and  the  pathfinders 
journeyed  to  the  banquet-room,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Aux- 
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iliary,  assisted  by  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Reception  Commit- 
tee, as  follows : 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Ladd,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Raleigh  Stott,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  My  rick,  Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Mrs. 

A.  C.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Mrs.  C.  Vantine,  Mrs. 

B.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs.  P.  Selling,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wygant, 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cardwell,  Mrs.  Frankie  Helms,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Corbett,  Mrs.  Elijah  Corbett,  Mrs.  F,  Moreland  Harvey, 
Mrs.  Seneca  Smith,  Portland;  Mrs.  George  A.  Harding, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Kelly,  Oregon  City;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lord,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  Wilson,  The  Dalles;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kenney, 
Jacksonville;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Munson,  Skipanon;  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Boynton,  Woodburn;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chambers,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
McClelland,  Baker  City ;  Airs.  James  W.  Kelley,  Cathlamet ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry,  Houlton. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
having  charge  of  the  banquet,  with  their  assistants,  are  as 
follows : 

General  Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  AI.  Cartwright,  with  power 
to  act;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mollie  Burke. 

Committee  on  Supplies — Booth  No.  1,  bread  and  cake — 
Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  Chairman;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish, 
Miss  Annie  Cremen,  Miss  Martha  Hoyt,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Har- 
ker,  Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer,  Miss  Linda  Morton,  Miss 
Agnes  Kelly,  Miss  Imogene  Raffety. 

Booth  No.  2— Meats,  fish  and  salads — Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs.  D.  Mc- 
Lauchlan,   Mrs.  H.  E.   Coleman,   Mrs.   George   Campbell, 
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Mrs.  Archie  L.  Pease,  Mrs.  John  H.  Burgard,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Charlton. 

Ice  cream,  milk,  cream  and  butter: 

Booth  No.  1— Mrs.  C.  Vantine,  Miss  Myrtle  B.  Moffett. 

Booth  No.  2 — Miss  Mary  McKay,  Mrs.  G.  Breyman. 

Booth  No.  3 — Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Brown. 

Booth  No.  4 — Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton,  Miss  Linley 
Morton,  Miss  Etta  Wrenn. 

Decorating  Committee— rMiss  Clara  Teal,  Chairman; 
Miss  Hazel  Weidler,  Miss  Rachel  Josephi,  Miss  Grace  War- 
ren, Miss  Margaret  Catlin,  Miss  Katherine  Sitton,  Miss 
Madeline  Smith. 

Rose  Booth — Miss  Millie  Strowbridge,  Chairman;  Miss 
Helen  MacEwen,  Miss  Grace  Gearin,  Miss  Weidler,  Miss 
Hoyt,  Miss  Grace  Warren. 

Aides — George  Freeman,  Lewis  Freeman,  Robert  Marsh, 
Simeon  Reed  Winch,  M,  McClure. 

Table  Committee — Mrs.  Clara  Humason  Waldo,  Chair- 
man. 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  George  W.  Bates,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Muir.    Assistants,  Miss  Qara  Teal,  Miss  Sarah  Harker. 

Table  No.  2 — Miss  Clementine  Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Lin- 
thicum.  Assistants,  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Glisan,  Miss  Leslie 
Weidler,  Miss  Evelyn  Wilson. 
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Table  No.  3— Mrs'.  J.  Wesley  Ladd,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis. 
Assistants,  Miss  Susie  Stott,  Mrs.  John  Kollock. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  James  W.  Cook,  Miss  Elva  Humason. 
Assistants,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley,  Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Miss 
Lavilla  Humason. 

Table  No.  5— Mrs.  J.  C.  Moreland,  Mrs.  William  D.  Fen- 
ton.  Assistants,  Miss  Anna  Farrell,  Miss  Carlotta  Parker, 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Gill,  Mrs.  Willard  Jones. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Miss  Failing. 
Assistants,  Miss  May  Failing,  Miss  Rota  Failing,  Mrs. 
William  Jones,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster. 

\  Table  No.  7 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor.  Assistants,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson,  Miss  Pauline 
Nesmith,  Miss  Margaret  Catlin,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cook. 

Table  No.  8— Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Free- 
man. Assistants,  Mrs.  Frank  Freeman,  Miss  Daisy  Belle 
Freeman,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Harder,  Miss  Eula  France^  Mc- 
Cully. 

Table  No.  9— Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Gil- 
lette. Assistants,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherman,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Nottage. 

Table  No.  10— Mrs.  William  S.  Sibson,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Robertson.  Assistants,  Miss  Nan  Robertson,  Miss  Made- 
line Smith,  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Miss  Caroline  Burns. 

Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Craken.  Assistants,  Miss  Charlotte  Sherlock,  Mrs.  Robert 
Lewis,  Miss  Hazel  Weidler,  Mrs.  Hattie  Pratt. 
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Table  No.  12— Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Mrs.  E.  E.  McClurc. 
Assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  Alice  McLoughlin, 
Mrs.  Leon  Hirsch,  Miss  Zerlina  Loewenberg. 

Table  No.  13— Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill.  Assist- 
ants, Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartman,  ]\Irs.  T.  T.  Strain,  Miss  Louise 
Bickel,  Miss  Dorothy  Gill. 

Table  No.  14— Mrs.  Charles  T.  Kamm,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Sewall.  Assistants,  Aliss  Agnes  Catlin,  Miss  Estelle  Killin, 
Miss  Bessie  Sewall,  Aliss  Kate  Holman. 

Table  No.  15 — Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann,  Mrs.  Carrie  Wellman. 
Assistants,  Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Meredith  James. 

Table  No.  16— Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  I..  W.  Pratt. 
Assistants,  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt,  Miss  Florence  George, 
Miss  Edna  George,  Mrs.  Maud  U.  Scott. 

Table  No.  17 — Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross,  Mrs.  James  P. 
Moffett.  Assistants,  Miss  Agnes  Watt,  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Ewan,  Miss  Blanch  Wrenn. 

Table  No.  18— Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Nicholas.  Assistants,  Mrs.  M.  Price,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer, 
Miss  Fay  C.  Himes,  Miss  Beulah  Nicholas. 

Reserve  tables  as  follows:  Table  No.  1 — Mrs;  Robert 
Porter,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble.  Assistants,  Miss  Helena  Hu- 
mason,  Miss  Marguerite  Wiley,  Miss  Leola  Struble,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Westacott. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  Charles  Holman,  Mrs.  Charles  Hol- 
man, Jr.  Assistants,  Miss  Myrtle  B.  Moffett,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Holman. 
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FACTORS  IX  THE  REUXIOX. 

The  addresses,  the  music  and  the  greeting  of  old  friends 
are  important  factors  in  the  annual  reunion  of  Oregon's 
pioneers,  but  after  all  is  said;  one  can  safely  conclude  that 
the  banquet  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  important  feature  of 
the  annual  celebration,  and  there  are  many  members  who 
anticipate  the  beautiful  sight  which  the  banquet  hall  always 
presents,  the  heavily  laden  board,  and  the  inimitable,  heart- 
felt greeting  of  ^Irs.  C.  ]\L  Cartwright,  far  in  advance  of 
the  day.  Each  year  it  is  said  that  the  banquet  excels  that  of 
th  previous  year,  and  this  can  be  truthfully  repeated 
for  190G,  for  never  did  the  tables  look  more  gorgeous  in 
their  wealth  of  floral  decorations,  and  never  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  serve  a  more  elaborate  re- 
past than  that  of  yesterday.  Eighteen  long  tables  stretched 
the  width  of  the  great  drill-room,  and  at  them  more  than 
twelve  hundred  aged  men  and  women  took  their  seats,  the 
average  age  of  whom  was  sixty-seven  years. 

Nowhere  but  in  Portland  could  such  elaborate  floral  dec- 
orations be  possible,  and  the  various  committees  which  at- 
tended the  individual  tables  were  amply  repaid  by  the  genu- 
ine wonder  and  admiration  of  their  guests,  and  the  eager 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  were  taken  after  the  meal  was 
over.  There  were  tables  in  the  rich  red  Jacqueminots,  in 
vari-colored  sweet  peas,  in  brilliant  yellow  California  pop- 
pies and  brown-eyed  Susans ;  there  were  •  wagonloads  of 
fragrant  La  F'rance  and  Caroline  Testout  roses,  their  deli- 
cate pink  being  offset  by  ferns  and  other  greens,  and  there 
were  several  Crimson  Rambler  tables  which  made  brilliant 
splashes  of  coloring  in  the  scene.  The  table  reserved  for 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Association  was  dressed  entirelv 
in  white  roses  and  was  most    effective.     Tables    standing 
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under  the  edge  of  the  balcony  had  handsome  hanging  baskets 
of  roses,  and  opposite  the  main  entrance  was  a  huge  ox-yoke 
of  pink  roses.  This  design  attracted  the  attention,  of  prac- 
tically every  visitor  who  entered  the  hall. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mollie  Burke,  was 
indispensable  to  the  occasion  and  did  much  to  make  it  a 
success. 

In  connection  with  the  success  of  the  reunion,  the  name 
of  Secretary  George  H.  Himes  stands  out  in  bolder  promi- 
nence than  any  other,  for,  as  a  prominent  member  remarked 
yesterday,  "Himes  is  the  backbone  and  running-gear  of  this 
Association." 

*^And  when  you  tell  about  the  Portlanders  who  donated 
this  banquet,"  added  President  Minto,  "don't  forget  to  add 
that  H.  W.  Bowers,  of  the  Portland  Hotel,  had  all  the  fish 
cooked  for  us  this  year.  There  were  twenty  of  those  large 
salmon — all  done  to  a  turn,  too." 

While  many  of  the  pioneers  went  to  the  homes  of  Port- 
land friends  after  the  banquet,  the  majority  of  them  re- 
mained, chatting  with  friends  of  former  years  and  relating 
stories  of  the  trail.  There  were  not  so  many  badges  of  the 
'30s  this  year,  but  those  of  the  various  '40s  seemed  as 
numerous  as  last  year.  Those  of  '44,  '49  and  '52  seemed  to 
be  in  the  majority.  The  presence  of  F.  X.  Matthieu,  1842, 
was  remarked 'upon  with  great  pride,  he  being  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  members  present.  Mrs.  Stephen 
Coffin,  despite  her  eighty-seven  years,  was  more  active  than 
some  many  years  her  junior.  C.  S.  Silver  is  over  the  ninety 
mark,  but  rendered  splendid  service  as  aid  to  Grand  Mar- 
shal Buchtel. 
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Joshua  ^IcDaniel,  '1:4,  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
campfire,  and  recounted  many  thrilling  experiences  of  days 
gone  by.  Air.  McDaniel  was  one  of  the  party  which  rescued 
the  survivors  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  two  of  those  sur- 
vivors, Mrs.  Gertrude  Hall  Denny  and  Airs.  Elizabeth  Sager 
Helm,  being  present.  Airs.  Elizabeth  AI.  Wilson,  '51,  whose 
husband  was  one  of  Oregon's  prominent  early  Congress- 
men, was  present  from  The  Dalles,  accompanied  by  Airs. 
L.  F.  Alosher,  '53,  daughter  of  Governor  Lane.  Airs.  W. 
H.  Rees,  '45,  chatted  with  friends  about  early  days,  and 
G.  AI.  Allen,  '47,  of  Yamhill  County,  seemed  hale  and 
hearty,  despite  his  advanced  years.  There  were  '39ers, 
'49ers  and  '59ers,  and  hundreds  to  represent  every  year  in 
between  those  dates;  and  all  were  happy  and  content,  and 
before  the  day  was  well  over  were  planning  to  attend  the 
next  year's  celebration. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  7 :30  a  large  number  of  Pioneers  assembled  in  the 
upper  drill  hall  of  the  Armory,  and  were  called  to  order  by 
President  John  W.  Alinto  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
annual  business  meeting. 

The  first  business  being  that  of  the  election  of  officers, 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  AI.  C.  George,  1851,  Portland. 

Vice-President,  J.  D.  Lee,  1848,  Portland. 

« 

Secretary,  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  l^ortland,  re-elected 
for  the  twenty-second  time. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Robert  A.  Aliller,  1854,  Port- 
land. 

Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Ladd,  1857,  Portland. 
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Directors,  Frederick  V.  Holman,  1852,  Portland ;  J.  E. 
jMagers,  1852,  Portland;  T.  T.  Geer,  1851,  Salem. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  Secretary  Himes. 
were  then  read  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Oregon  Historical  Society,  duly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  on  December  IT,  181)8, 
f{;r  the  specific  purpose  of  gathering  and  permanently  saving 
all  kinds  of  historical  material  relating  to  the  life  of  Oregon, 
beginning  with  its  Pioneers  and  Indian  War  Veterans;  and. 

Whereas,  Said  society,  being  perpetual  in  its  duraticm,  and 
holding  all  its  accumulations  in  trust  for  the  State  of  Oregon, 
by  the  express  terms  of  its  charter,  and  having  in  the  seven 
years  of  its  existence  gathered  such  a  quantity  of  valuable  ma- 
terial— so  valuable  that  it  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
money — that  it  is  now  seriously  handicapped  in  its  work  for 
the  want  of  necessary  space  in  which  to  carry  on  its  legitimate 
work;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time,  compara- 
tively, before 'the  City  of  Portland  will  need  the  nine  rooms 
in  the  City  Hall  which  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  has  been 
kindly  permitted  to  occupy  since  the  organization  of  said  so- 
ciety, and  hence  will  be  compelled  to  seek  new  quarters;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  At  this  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ore- 
gon Pioneer  Association,  assembled  in  the  City  of  Portland — 
the  creation  of  the  Pioneers  of  Oregon — that  we  respectfully 
call  on  and  urge  the  next  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  erect  a  suitable  building  in 
said  City  of  Portland,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  as  a  permanent  home,  said  structure  to  be  a  memorial 
building  in  honor  of  the  Pioneers  and  Indian  War  Veterans  of 
Oregon;   and   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  individual  pioneers,  in  the  respective 
counties  from  whence  we  come  to  this  annual  reunion,  will  use 
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every  legitimate  eflFort  to  induce  our  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1907  to  support  the  meas- 
ure suggested  in  the  preceding  resolution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  Hon.  George  E.  Chamberlain, 
Governor  of  Oregon,  to  recommend  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  purposes  herein  specified,  in  his  next 
biennial  message;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  to  every  member  of  the  next 
legislative  assembly,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  this  association;  and,  further,  that  pe- 
titions in  support  of  the  object  herein  set  forth  be  generally 
circulated  throughout  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
signatures  not  only  of  pioneers,  but  of  the  people  generally, 
said  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  the  beginning 
of  the   session   in    1907. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  endorsing  the  demand  of 
the  Indian  War  Veterans  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  veterans  of  other  wars  with  regard  to  pensions ; 
deprecating  the  proposed  destruction  of  Castle  Rock  by  the 
opening  of  a  stone  quarry  at  its  base,  and  thanking  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  under  the  leadership "  of 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  for  their  work  in  aiding  to  make  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Reunion  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  George  H.  Himes, 
Secretary,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  on  behalf  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  that  we  ex- 
tend our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  Tallant-Grant  Packing  Com- 
pany, Sanborn-Cutting  Packing  Company,  Columbia  River  Pack- 
ers' Association,  Astoria;  P.  J.  jMcGowan  &  Sons,  McGowan, 
Wash.;  Warren  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Or.;  J.  G.  Meglcr 
&  Co.,  Brookfield.  Wash.;  Pillar  Rock  Packing  Company,  Pillar 
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Rock,  Wash.,  for  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  salmon  for  the 
banquet. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion are  due  and  hereby  extended  to,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowers,  man- 
ager of  the  Portland  Hotel,  for  baking  salmon  for  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary. 

Resolved,  That,  as  Pioneers,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Warreji  E.  Thomas  and  the  "Lakme  Quartet"  for  so 
kindly  favoring  us  with  most  excellent  and  enjoyable  music 
during  the  evening's  programme. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  for  many  years  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  effect 
that  the  annual  addresses  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
should  not  hereafter  be  delivered  as  public  addresses,  but 
published  in  the  Annual  Transactions.  The  reason  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  he  stated,  was  that  in  a  large  number 

of  cases  advancing  years  had  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Pioneers  to  hear  them,  and  on  that  account  they  were  not 

especially  interested,  and  naturally  would  prefer  to  spend 
the  time  allotted  for  addresses  in  social  intercourse  and  re- 
newing old  acquaintanceship. 

Then  President  Minto  expressed  in  a  few  well-chosen 
and  heartfelt  words  his  gratitude  for  having  been  called 
upon  to  act  as  President  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year, 
and  called  upon  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  to  preside  over  the 
assembly  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  whereupon  it. 
was  voted  to  adjourn. 

Upon  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Miller  called  for  brief  ad- 
dresses in  the  nature  of  "Pioneer  Experiences,"  and  re- 
sponses were  made  by  Joseph  D.  Lee,  1848;  Mrs.  Abigail 
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Scott  Duniway,  1852 ;  Rev.  John  Flinn,  1850 ;  J.  E.  Magers, 
1852 ;  Mrs.  Clara  Humason  Waldo,  and  others. 

^lusical  selections  were  given  by  Brown's  Orchestra  and 
by  the  Lakme  Quartette — Mrs.  ^lary  Dearborn  Schwab, 
Miss  Ethel  Lytle,  Miss  Xettie  Greer,  Mrs.  W.  A.  T. 
Bushong.     ]Mrs.  Warren  E.  Thomas,  accompanist. 

Closing  song,  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  led  by  Brown's  Or- 
chestra, audience  joining. 

"The  Pioneer  ^lother's  Lullafey,"  written  by  ^Irs.  Sarah 
Fisher  Henderson,  1845,  with  music  by  Professor  Edward 
J.  Finck,  was  sung  by  ]Miss  Lucy  Alfrida  Latourette,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Ezra  Fisher,  a  pioneer  of  1845. 
The  words  are  as  follows: 

Baby,  thy  cradle  is  fashioned  with  care, 

The  arms  of  thy  mother  encompass  thee  there; 

Baby,  my  baby!  oh  sleep,  baby,  sleep, 

Sleep  or  thy  mother  in  borrow  will  weep. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  cloud  upon  cloud. 

The  dust  of  the  desert  envelopes  like  shroud. 

Lullaby,  baby;   God   hasten  our  quest! 

Lullaby,  dear  one,  an  angel's  our  guest. 

Baby,  oh  baby!  mine  own  darling  one; 
Bright  are  the  rays  of  the  mid-summer  sun. 
Baby,  my  baby,  thy  father  and   I 
Journey  to  seek  thee  a  home  by  and  by. 
Father  above.  let  no  arrow  take  flight, 
Speeding  its  death-wing  out  of  the  night. 
Temper  the  breezes,  O  Father  of  Light, 
Lullaby,  baby;  let  no  strange  dream  affright. 

Babe,  O  niy  babe!  by  this  wilderness  trail, 
A  land  of  fair  promise  we  some  time  shall  hai!; 
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There,  O  my  baby,  thy  father  and  I 
Will  build  thee  a  home  beneath  its  fair  sky. 
Lullaby,  fear  not,  thine  eyes  close  to  rest: 
Dream  of  the  angels  and  all  that  is  best; 
Angels  Tceep  virgil,   my   darling,   o'er  thee. 
Smile  in  thy  slumber,  they  guard  thee  and  me. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  the  entire  audience. 
Pioneers,  their  descendants  and  .friends,  enjoyed  a  social 
hour,  during  which  old-time  reminiscences  were  recounted 
old  friendships  cemented  and  new  ones  formed. 

« 

Thus  closed  the  Reunion  of  190G. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Sent  to  those  who  rendered  special  favors  to  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association  in  connection  with  the  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Reunion:  / 

Portland.  June  22,   1906. 

Sanborn-Cutting  Packing  Company,  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Gentlemen:  Tenas  ahncutty  mika  potlatch  liyou  "Tyee 
Salmon''  kopa  hyass  ahncutty  Boston  tillikums.  Yah-ka  hiyou 
muck-a-muck  June  14.  Yah-ka  Boston  tillikums  kloch  nanich 
okoke  salmon,  hyass  kloshe  muck-a-muck.  Yah-ka  Boston  til- 
likums— Pioneers — hiyou   wa-wa   kopa   mika;    hiyou   hee-hee. 

Mika  tum-tum  kopa  Pioneers  hyass  kloshe — mika  tum-tum 
hyass  t'kop.     Mercie!  mercie! 

Since  you  may  not  have  an  interpreter  handy,  I  give  you  a 
free  translation  of  ihe  above: 

"A  little  while  ago  you  gave  a  good  lot  of  fine  King  salmon 
to  the  old  Pioneers  for  their  banquet  on  June  14.  Those  Pio- 
neers took  a  good  look  at  those  salmon,  and  remembered  how- 
good  they  were  when  nothing  but  salmon  could  be  had  for  food. 
Those  Boston  men  (all  Americans  were  called  "Boston"  men, 
and  Englishmen,  or  employes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  called  "King  George  Men")  talked  much  about  you,  and 
felt  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  and  had  a  good  time 
and  much  laughter  as  they  recalled  their  old-time  experiences. 
Your  heart  towards  the  Pioneers  is  very  good,  and  your  heart 
is  very  white.     Thank  you!  thank  you." 

Very  truly  yours, 

G5:ORGE  H.  HIMES, 

Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 


.J.  iiJKa!j.k'  :m. 
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Portland,  June  22,   190G. 

Talium  Moon,  Mox  Tat-te-lum,  Mox  Sun. 

Tallant-Grant   Packing   Company,    Astoria,   Oregon. 

Tillikums:  Mika  tum-tum  kopa  Pioneers  hyass  kloshe;  niika 
tum-tum  hyass  t'kope;  mika  potlatch  hiyou  kloshe  salmon  kopa 
ahncutty  "Boston  men";  yah-ka  skookum  muck-a-muck,  hiyou 
hee-hee,  wake  quass.  Mercie!  mercie!  Spose  niesika  memaloose, 
nesika  tickeh  mesika  klatawa  kopah  hyass  Sah-hale  Illihee. 
Klaham. 

Freely  translated: 

"Friends:  Your  heart  towards  the  Pioneers  is  very  good; 
your  heart  is  very  white;  you  gave  a  generous  quantity  of  good 
salmon  to  the  Pioneers,  and  they  had  a  big  feed,  without  being 
afraid  of  exhausting  the  supply.  Thank  you!  thank  you!  When 
you  come  to  die  we  wish  you  safe  entrance  into  heaven.  Good- 
bye." 

ril  add  no  more. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES, 

Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

Portland,  June  22,   1906. 

P.  J.  McGowan  &  Sons,  McGowan,  Wash. 

Gentlemen:  Your  kindness  in  providing  a  liberal  supply  of 
fine  salmon,  for  the  Pioneer  banquet  on  June  14  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  the  Pio- 
neer Woman's  Auxiliary  for  the  generous  and  timely  gift,  which 
formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  annual  feast,  which  has 
become  so  important  and  interesting  a  part  of  the  annual  re- 
unions. As  one  old  pioneer  of  1843  expressed  it,  "Hiyou  Hyass 
kloshe  Salmon!  Kah  mika  iskum?  Yah-ka  McGowan  tillikums' 
kloshe  potlatch?  Nowitka.  Yah-ka  tillikums  hyass  kloshe. 
Tyee  salmon  hyass  kloshe  muck-a-muck.     Mika   Kumtux?" 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES, 

Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 
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Portland,  June  22,   1906. 

Warren  Packing  Company,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  convey  to  you 
the  assurance  that  the  "liyass  kloshe  potlatch"  of  a  number  of 
"Royal  Chinook  salmon"  by  you  to  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary, having  in  charge  the  annual  Pioneer  banquet,  was  highly 
appreciated.  For  this  latest  generous  act,  and  for  numerous 
favors  in  the  past,  accept  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES, 

Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

Portland,  June  22,   1906. 

J.  G.  Megler  &  Co.,,  Brookfield,  Wash. 

Gentlemen:  For  your  generous  **potlatch''  of  excellent 
salmon  to  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Portland,  in  con- 
nection with  the  banquet  for  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Reunion, 
held  on  June  14,  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  I  wish  I 
could  convey  to  you  the  great  pleasure  that  the  Pioneers  en- 
joyed in  partaking  of  the  kingly  fish,  which  has  made  the  "Co- 
lumbia River  salmon'*  a  household  word  throughout  the  earth, 
thanks  to  the  skill  and  care  shown  by  those  who  put  them  upon 
the  market. 

With  best  wishes  for  great  success  in  all  your  enterprise, 
I  remain,  sincerely  yours,  with  renewed  thanks  for  present  and 
past  favors, 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES, 

Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

Portland,  June  22,  1906. 

Pillar  Rock  Packing  Co.,  Pillar  Rock,  Washington. 

Gentlemen:  L  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the 
since  thanks  of  the  Pioneers  of  Oregon  for  the  generous  "pot- 
latch"  of  the  kingly  salmon  to  assist  the  Pioneer  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  chairman,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  banquet  for  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Pioneer  Reunion, 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  15,  1906. 

Memorial  services  in  connection  with  the  reinterment  of  the 
remains  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee  (born  1803;  died  1845),  mission- 
ary colonizer,  founder  of  Willamette  University,  at  the  First 
Methodist   Episcopal    Church,   Salem,   Oregon. 

Morning  service,  10  o'clock — Rev.  D.  L.  Rader,  D.  D.,  presid- 
ing; Scripture;  prayer;  hymn;  address,  Hon.  W.  D.  Fenton; 
vocal  solo;  address.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  of  Portland 
Academy;    hymn;   benediction.       Under   auspices   of  church. 

Afternoon  service,  1  o'clock;  under  auspices  of  the  Pioneer 
Association — Hon.  J.  C.  Moreland,  presiding;  Scripture; 
prayer;  hymn;  address,  Hon.  Harvey  W.  Scott;  vocal  solo; 
address,  Hon.  Reuben  P.   Boise;  hymn;  benediction. 

Interment,  3:30  P.  M.,  Lee  Mission  Cemetery — Honorary 
pallbearers:  Rev.  I.  D.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Robert  Booth, 
Rev.  T.  F.  Royal,  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Royal,  Rev.  Nelson  Clark, 
Rev.  John  Flynn,  Rev.  A.  J.  Joslyn,  Rev.  John  Atwood, 
Rev.  M.  S.  Anderson,  Rev.  W.  J.  White,  Rev.  W.  S.  Turner, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Van  Dusen,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  D.  Gillilan,  Rev. 
Abraham   Eades. 

Evening  service,  8:00  o'clock,  under  auspices  of  the  states 
formed  out  of  the  original  Oregon  Territory — Hon.  Asahel 
Bush,  presiding;  Scripture;  prayer;  hymn,  address,  "Oregon," 
His  Excellency  Governor  George  E.  Chamberlain;  music;  ad- 
dress, "Washington,"  Hon.  Allen  Weir,  representing  His 
Excellency  the  Governor;  music;  address,  "Idaho,"  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor B.  L.  Steeves,  representing  His  Excellency 
the   Governor;   song,   "America";   benediction. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — John  H.  Coleman,  chairman; 
Francis  H.  Grubbs,  secretary;  Robert  A.  Booth,  Mrs.  Smith 
French,  Walton  Skipworth. 

Note. — All  the  addresses  above  noted  were  printed  in  full  in 
The  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  for  September, 
1906,  and  can  be  had  upon  application  to  George  H.  Himes, 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  and  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland, 
Oregon. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Those   who   registered   at   the  office  of  the   Secretary, 
George  H.  Himes,  were  as  follows:    * 

1837. 

Benj.  Beers,  Independence.  Mrs.  Mary  Aplin,  Woodburn. 

1838. 

R.  C.   Baldra,  Hillsboro. 

183P. 

Mrs.   M.  A.  Bird,  Hillsboro.  Robt.   G.   Pierce,   Carlton. 

1840. 

Mrs.    Wiley     Edwards,     New-     Wm.  Abernethy,  Forest  Grove, 
berg. 

1841. 

Capt.    Thos.    Mountain,    Port-      Mrs.     Eleanor    Waller     Strat- 

land.  ton,   St.   Johns. 

Mrs.  S.    H.    Elliott,    Holbrook.      Mrs.  Mary    Elliott,    ir()ll)rt)ok. 

1842. 

F.    X.    Matthieu,    Butteville.  D.  A.  Carter,  Hillsboro. 

1843. 

Mrs.   Daniel    O'Neill,    Oregon  Mrs.  F.   S.    Abernethy,    In)rcst 

City.  Grove. 

Mrs.    E.   J.    Perkins,   Portland.  Mrs.    M.   C.   Henibree,  LaFay- 
Rebecca    Griffiths,    Portland.  ette. 

W.  L.   Higgins,  Portland.  W.   C.   Hembree,  McMinnville. 

S.  S.  Lenox,   Gaston.  Mrs.  J..  A.  IDixon,  Portland. 

J.  T.  Hembree,  LaFayette.  Rev.  M.  Eells,  Union,  Wash. 
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Mrs.      Mary     Garrison,     Sell- 
Mrs.    Isabella    Bertrand,   Port- 


ia nrj 


Mrs.      Diantha      Jenkins,      AI- 
banv. 


Mrs.  John  G.  Baker.  Pii-rtlanJ. 
Dr.    B.   A.   Owen  Adair.   War- 

rentoi:. 
Mrs.   L.   E.   Wright.   Nashville. 
Almoran    Hill,    Gaston. 
Mrs.   S.  J.   Hill.  Gaston. 


1844. 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Sa.\,  McMinn- 
viliL*. 

John   Cline,   McMinnville. 

H.  V.  Shaw,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

J.   C.   Nelson.   Newberg. 

Mrs.   M.  J.  Kiinger.  Dutur. 

Mrs.  Elzina  Stewart,  McMinn- 
ville. 

A.   H.  Caples,  Caples.  Wash. 

Joshue    McDaniel,    Rickreall. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Adams.  Pijrtland. 

W.   D.  Stillwell,  Tillamook. 

F.   L.   Lewis,   Portland. 

Mrs.   Mari'i   Baker.  Portland. 

^Irs.  Elizabeth  S.  Helm,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  A.   Bellion,  Portland. 

Hezekiah   Caples,  St.    Ht^lens. 


S.   E.   Reynolds.   Purtland. 

Mrs.     Francis    Mi>rehtr.d    Har- 
vey, Portland. 

Mrs.     Lizzie     Bedwell,     North 
Yamhill. 

Thomas    M.     Ram-de!l.     P-jrt- 
iand. 

Mrs.     Elvira     Russell.     N-Tth 
Yamhill. 

G.    L.    Rowland.    North    Yam- 
hill. 

Jiihn   ^Iinti»,   Salem. 

T.  V.  B.   Embree,  Dallas. 

W.    S.    Gilliam,    Walla    Walla, 
Wash. 

Mrs.   Mary  Cline,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Rachel   Cornelius.   Port- 
land. 


1845. 


W.  Carey  Johnson,  Fulda, 
Wash. 

C.    O.    Ho.sford,   Portland. 

James   M.  Griffith.   Portland. 

Charles    Bolds,    Milwaukie. 

\V.    F.    Helm,    Portland. 

Mrs.    L.   J.    Bennett.    Portland. 

Mrs.  Julia   Wilcox,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Archibold,  Hills- 
bo  rr«. 

Mrs.   Emily  Patison.   Wamic. 

Mrs.  .-\.  E.  Latourette,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Forsyth,  Castle 
Rock,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moore.  Portland. 


J.    P.   Crabtree.   Crabtree. 

H.    Terwilliger,    Portland. 

C.   C.    Bozorth,   Portland. 

T.   L.  Williams.   Portland. 

Mrs.    Lydia    Williams.    Port- 
land. 

B.   F,   Bonnev.   Kelso.  Wash. 

T.   B.   KiUin.'  Hubbard. 

!Mrs.  John   La   Chappell.  Port- 
land. 

(John   Cogswell,   Eugene. 

Mrs.  M.  A.   Frush,  Portland. 

A.       G.       Lloyd,       Waitsburg, 
Wash. 

Mrs.    E.    H.    Denney,    McCoy, 
Ore. 
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Mrs.   Jane    Crandall,   Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Catching:,  Portland. 

Mrs.   K.  C.  Thyng,  Portland. 

Mrs.   M.   A.   Hurlev.   Portland. 

F.   C.   Perry.   Mola'lla. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry,  Houl- 
toi*. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Hendricks,  North 
Yamhil!. 

F.   M.   Cook.  Turner. 

Mrs.  T.   J.   Cottcl.    Portland. 

Mrs.   Marv   E.    Jacobs.   Mosier. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Henderson  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  M  Cartwrig'  t.  F.^rt- 
land. 

Mr>.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Margaret  O.  M.  Mo  ire. 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chambers.  Ra- 
ker  Citj'. 

^Frs.  Elizabeth  Kenney,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Hcn-nton,  Wood- 
burn. 

Mrs.  W.  H.   Rees.   Portland. 

H.    C.    Lamberson.    Scappocjse. 

S.   Durbin.   Salem. 


Mrs.   ^1.    Bowles,   Portland. 

T.   W.   Foster.  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Delila  E.  Renter,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Sarah   I.   Hawk,  Fossil. 

J.  L.  Lamberson,  Houlton. 

Mrs.   Mary   E.   Ellis.   Portland. 

A.  McNamee,  Portland. 

Fred   A.    Crawford,   Dayton. 

Mrs.  Phoob.'  Nelson.  La  Fay- 
ette. 

^Irs.  M.  E.  F'oster.  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  A.   Powell.  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Manning. 
Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Leonard  Davis. 
Airlie. 

Mrs.   Frances  Killin.^  Hubbard. 

G.   L.  Parker,  ^It.  Tabor. 

E.    Morgan.    Lookinglass. 

Geo.  Knox.  Portland. 

Mrs.    M.    E.   Wilcox.    Hcppner. 

Mrs.    E.    R.   Capos,   Clackamas. 

T.  L.   Bonney.  Hubbard. 

Mr-.  Ellen  Bidwell,  Cottage 
Grove. 

.A.    Condit.   Portland. 

H.    J.    Noble,   Newberg. 


1846. 


Miss     Frances     A.     Holman, 
Portland. 

Mrs.    Lucy    H.     Deady,     Port- 
land. 

^Irs.   R.   L.  Jenkins,  284  ^L'lin. 
Portland. 

Mrs.    O.    H.   Failing,    Portland. 

Mrs.    Hunsaker   D'Arcy,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    M.    L.   Myrick.    Por.bnd. 

G.  W.  Richardson.  Portland.* 

>rrs.  J.   Stewart,   Portland. 

N.  H.    Bird.  Portland. 

Mrs.   H.  Croisan,  Salem. 

Mrs.    ^^ary    Clymcr,    Portland. 


Mrs.  N.   E.   Dolman,  Portland. 

Mrs.    E.    Poppleton,    Portland. 

^Irs.  Martha  Burnett.  Corval- 
lis. 

]\rrs.  ^Liry  E.  Davidson,  Par- 
kers, Ore. 

Mrs.  I  .   Hackett,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  Johnson,  Mc- 
Minnville. 

^Irs.    P.   Halston,   Portland. 

Mrs.    S.    P.    Laugh lin,    Carlton. 

A.  S.  C(me,  Aurora . 

Mrs.  S    A.  Smith.  St.  Johns. 

^Irs.  Eva  Barten-itein,  Sel- 
wood. 
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M.    Brown,   Silverton. 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Thankful  Wood, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Ben  Simpson,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Blakesley,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  O.   G.  Marks,  Portland. 


A.  C.  Brown,  Forest  Grove. 
Mrs.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro. 
F.  M.  Hill,  Gaston. 
Mrs.  Kate  Lewis,  Portland. 
Mrs.  John  Catlin,  Pxjrtland. 
R.  S.  McEwan,  Warrenton. 
Mrs.  C.  Mansfield,  Portland. 


1847. 


Mrs.    Eliza   Roland,   Fulton. 

Mrs.    S.    S.    Munson,    Warren- 
ton. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Hill,  Portland. 

J.  M.   Gibson,  Woodburn. 

Barton  Koontz,  Napavine, 
Wash. 

Mrs.     Nancy     E.     Olds,     Mc- 
Minnville. 

Mrs.    Virginia   Ann    Fulkerson 
McDaniel,    Rickreall. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Barger,  303  N.  23d» 
Portend. 

Mrs.    Lizzie     DeVol    Jackson, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  W.  MtGrew,  1438 
Mallory    av.,    Portland.       ^ 

Mrs.  E.   E.  Roe. 

John    Brush,   Portland. 

John    W.    Cullen,     Booneville, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Whalley,  Portland. 

O.   H.  Lance,  Woodstock. 

Milton    Polk,    Portland. 

C.  W.  Shively,  Portland. 

Mrs.   E.   J.   Landess,   Portland. 

Mrs.   S.   Perry,   Portland. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Hibbard.  Portland. 

E.  C.  Jeffers,  Astoria. 

Mrs.    Martha    Johnson,    Port- 
land. 

George    T  nndess.    Portland. 

Mrs.    R.   C.   Baldra,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.    M.    E.    Robinson,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Kent,  Portland. 

William   Ri  Jolly,   Portland. 


Mrs.  A.  B.   Finley.  Portland. 

Mrs.    Mary     H.     Todd,     Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Slavin,  Hillsdale. 

G.  T.   Cotton,  Lebanon. 

Samuel  Buel,  Sheridan. 

Lee   Laughlin,  North   Yamhill. 

Geo.   Merrill,  Deer   Island. 

J.  C.  Woods.  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Ford,  Sherwood. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Corby,  Salem. 

H.  W.  Prettyman,  Portland. 

W.  T.  Lfegg,  Cleone. 

Sarah    Pendleton,    Hubbard. 

Mrs.  E.  Hovenden,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.   Alice   Hubbard,   La 
Fayette. 

Mrs.   Susan   Staiger,   Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Dodge,  Hub- 
bard. 

L.  W.  Watts,  Lents. 

Mrs.  Elmira  Robberson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    Eliza    J.    Wooley,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    E.   White,   Portland. 

Gad  Miller.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Foizey,  Lents. 

Mrs.  Jane  Kelty,  McCoy. 

Mrs.   M.   Wright,  Portland. 

Mrs.    M.  J.   McPherson,   Port- 
laad. 

S".  D.  Bons-^r,  Woodlawn. 

L.  B.  Ge°r,  Corvallis. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Stimson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Stinson,  Port- 
land. 
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Mrs.  R.  H.  Hopkins,  Port- 
land. 

David  D.    Garrison,  Sellwood. 

William    Chapman,   Sheridan. 

W.  M.  Merchant,  North  Yam- 
hill. 

I.  Newton  Hembree,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Anderson,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

A.  J.   Hurtsaker,   McMinnville. 

Mrs.  Matilda  McKinney,  Tur- 
ner. 

Mrs.  J.  Armstrong,  Condon. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Curl,  Grass 
Valley. 

J.   H.   Bonser,  Sauvie's   Island. 

W.  F.  Her,  Portland. 

Marshall  J.   Kinney,   Portland. 

Mrs.    Maria    Marsh,    Portland. 

R.  V.  Short,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Polk  Wellman, 
La  Grande. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Harker,  Palo 
Alto.  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  Vantine,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hall  Denny, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Coffin,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  S.   Powell.   Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Cottel,  Portland. 

Charles  Henry  Hill,  Nahcotta, 
Wash. 


Edward  C.  Ross,  Montavilla. 

S.  R.  Beal,  Goldendale,  Wash. 

Wm.   Sigler.   Kindred.   Idaho. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Graves,  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Girtry,  Sheri- 
dan. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Shane,  Portland. 

Alonzo  Sigler,  Hillsboro. 

S.   V.   Schaltield,   Cornelius. 

Mrs.   S.    E.   Leij?hton,   Seaside. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Brisbine,  North 
Yamhill. 

;.  C.  Riggs,  The  Dalles. 

J.  H.  Sewell.  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  J.  G.   Hustler,  Astoria. 

Mrs.   Mary  Ryan,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitcomb, 
Cottage  Grove 

Mrs.  Mirthi  E.  Baughman, 
Gervais. 

H.  R.  Adams.  Gresham. 

O.  H.  CcMie,  Newberg. 

G.  M.  Allen,  Amity. 

L.  J.  Klins:er.  Dufur. 

Mrs.   H.   Devine,   Portland. 

Seneca   Smith,   Portland. 

David    Caufield,    Orecron    City. 

Wm.  M.   Ralston,  Albany. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Melinc,  Center 
Station. 

Henry  Machand.  Park  Place. 

T.   R.   Hibbard,  Silverton. 

Mrs.  Malinda  Tupper,  Hills- 
boro. 


1848. 


F.  M.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  Beav- 

erton. 
John  W.  Minto,  Portland. 
J.      D.      Miller,        Wenatchee, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Turner,  Portland. 
Penumbra    Kelly.    Portland. 
Edwin   Merrill.    Portland. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Holmes,  Portland. 
S.  E.  Starr,  Portland. 


Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill,  Portland. 
Adam    Catlin,    Portland. 
F.  A.  Bauer,  Woo(Jburn. 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Croxton,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Harris,  Brooks. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Sutherlin,  Portland. 
Mrs.   H.   E.   Hinton.  Portland. 
J.   D.   Lee,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hanna,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  O.  S  ennet  St.  Johns. 
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Plympton  Kelly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Morgan,  Portland. 

Ahio  S.  Watt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Chance,  North 
Yamhill. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Hutton,  Mt. 
Tabor. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Jclnson,  No*^th 
Yamhill. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  White  See- 
ley,  Pomeroy,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Roxana  Watt  White, 
Portland. 


Mrs.    Mary  Wright,   Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Mattoon,  Riddlea 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Killin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Wehrung,  Hills- 
bora 

Mrs.    Lizzie   Shute.    Hillsboro. 

J.  M.  Shelley,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  E.   C.  Miller,  Milwaukie. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Bowman,  Trout- 
dale. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reasoner,  Willam- 
ette. 

Warren  Merchant,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 


1849. 


G.  W.  Force,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  303  N. 
23.d,  Portland. 

Mary  L.  Edwards,  16  E.  9th 
N.,  Portland. 

E.  A.  Dean,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Caples,  St.  Johns. 

Mrs.   M.  B.   Quivey,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Fox,  Portland. 

Wm.  H.  Wood,  Lostine. 

A.  B.  Stewart,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  M.  Taylor,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Delia  A.  McKinnon, 
Portland. 

Jas.   S.   Backenstos,  Portland. 

Mrs.   N.   Doane,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eckerson, 
Portland. 

Cyrus  A.  Reed,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Alice  T.  Bird,  Portland. 

G.  H.  Trumen,  Ilwaco,  Wash. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Crisell,  Wilson- 
villc!. 


Phillip  Breck,  Myrtle  Point. 

Charles    Maygers,   Maygers. 

Wm.  McReynolds,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Susan  Roberts,  St.  Johns. 

Rev.  S.   C.   Kove,   Portland. 

J.  Put  Smith,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wait,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Padrick.  Portland. 

H.  E.  Hayes,  Mt.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Letitia  Hoover  Council, 
Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Sargeant,  McMinn- 
ville. 

Robert  Pattison,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stafford,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Jane   Dodge,   Woodburn. 

Jordan  Joralaman.   Portland. 

H.  B.  Campbell,  Portland. 

F.   J.   Denney,   Jefferson. 

E.    Rosencrantz,    Troutdale. 

Wm.   M.   PiDwers,  Albany. 

W;  R.  McKay,  St.  Paul,  Ore. 


Samuel    Swift,    Portland. 
Mrs.     A.     E.     Ellerson, 
Clay,   Portland. 


1850. 

Mrs.    Jane     Ferguson,    Wood- 
'525         lawn. 

I.  H.  Gove,  Portland. 
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G.   D.   Robinson,   Dallas. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Portland. 

William    C.   Hazard,    Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

H.   Yocom,   Portland. 

Captain       George     A.     Pease, 
Portland. 

Mrs.    L.     Weatherford,     Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Lucas,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Emma   Guild,  Portland. 

William  Hannah,  North  Yam- 
hill 

T.  J.  Hayter,  Dallas. 

S.  Beary,  Portland. 

John  S.  Simmons,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Exon,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brainerd. 

Mr.     S.     Gatton,     Woodland, 
Wash. 

Mrs.      Martha     E.     Plummer, 
Portland. 

William  H.  Rockafellar,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Kinsey,  Portland. 

Mrs.      S.     J.    Hoopengarncr, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Julia  Gault,  McMinnYille. 

Sidney    Root,    McMinnville. 

Asahel  Bush,  Salem. 

James  F.  Martin,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  Laughlin,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Mrs.  Wm.   Grooms.    Portland. 

Mrs.     Elizabeth       Lord,     The 
Dalles. 

Cornelius     W.    Barrett,    Port- 
land. 

G.  C.  Fowler,  Goble. 

iMrs.    Elizabeth    Hay*i«.    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.     Elizabeth     Ryan,    Port- 
land 

J.  A.  Slarfn.  UV.'M^.lt, 

Robert  Ma-h^ny,  Wf*n,  Or^j, 

Mrs.     Libby    R,     ll^^vA'-xw,*, 
Portland 

J.  A,  Brrwm,  Shtrid^n. 


Mrs.  M.   E.   Kellogg,   Mt.  Ta- 
bor. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Woods,  Portland. 
R.  C.  Ramsby,  Portland. 
Ben  L.  Griffin,  Buxton. 
G.  A.  Rust,  Yoncalla. 

C.  S.  Silver. 

Mrs.   Ellen   Durham,   St.    Ilrl- 

ens. 
S.  L.  Brooks,  The  Dallc.M. 
Mrs.    Anna    Pentland    Brookn, 

The  Dalles. 
Mrs.  A.  Hurk,  Kalama,  Wash. 
J.   M.   Belcher,  Portland, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Hclchcr,  LaFaycttc. 

D.  H.  Looney,  JeiTcrson. 
Mrs.  J.   N.    Koontz,  Chehalis, 

Wash. 

Jasper  Wilkins,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Sanburn,  Portland. 

Joseph  Howell,  Ilolbrook. 

W.  H.  H.  Wade,  E»tacada. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Farrar^  Portland. 

Wash   Laughlin,   Carlton, 

Warren  Thatcher,  Forcit 
Grove. 

D.  .S.  Dunbar,  Cleone. 

Geo.  W.  Miller.  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  L  N.  G,  -Milkr,  Port- 
land. 

R.  B.  Wilmot,  ()vfffv/K 

Mrn.  M.  S.  Viihytry,  Vori- 
land. 

J.  H.   Baughrr.Jin,  G'irvaiv 

S.  A.  Mil*^*,  St.  H'5>n%. 

W.  S.  Chapman,  VortUn^, 

G  W,  Perkir.*,  Sorth  Yam- 
h^!I. 

J.    W.   Ci;ile%.   F<,rt%t   ^/r^/v*. 

John   S'V.r.z..   V',^*!.'^rA. 

/•        '  *  9  m  f       t»  •»  ' 

7,.   P.   7/h*-:r^,r.   P^r*:^n/f. 

J'tn*";    fJr"?'*.    r^r-r^ '':■!, 
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Mrs.  N.  S.  Buel,  Sheridan. 
Mrs.   Helen   M.   Mack,   Prairie 

aty. 

J.   H.   Lamberson,  Portland. 
J.  Pinkley,  Cazadero. 


Lewis        Lieser, 

Wash. 
James       Bybee, 

Wash. 


Vancouver, 
La     Camas, 


1851. 


W.  W.  Haines,  Eugene. 

J.  F.  McCartney,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Rose  Bergevin,  Port- 
land. 

M.   C.   George,  Portland. 

Joel  H.  Johnson,  Woodville. 

James  W.  Chase,  Oregon  City. 

George  W.  Olds,  McMinn- 
vilie. 

Captain  H.  D.  Mount,  Silver- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Averilla  Thompson, 
Portland. 

C.  A.  Trimble,  204  St.  Clair, 
Portland. 

Richard  H.  Holmes.  1061  E. 
Taylor,   Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Failing,  48th  and 
Hawthorne,   Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dearborn,  Port- 
land. 

E.  L.  Corner,  Portland. 

W.  F.  Briggs,  Portland. 

T.  A.  Pope,  Oregon  City. 

Captain  W.  H.  Pope,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   M.   E.   Shaver,   Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Mathews,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Bell  T.  Cleveland,  As- 
toria. 

Mrs.    M.   E.   Frazer,   Portland. 

Mrs.    Sarah    Smith.   Portland. 

John   O.   Staats,  Airlie,   Ore. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Bowie,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Merchant,  North 
Yamhill. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  Gaunt,  McMinn- 
ville. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nelson,  The 
Dalles. 

Joseph  S.  Lane,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Lamberson, 
Scappoose. 

J.  L.  Johnson,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  Nora  Burney,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Evalirie  Brown,  Sheri- 
dan. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wilson, 
The  Dalles. 

Geo.    Williams,    Portland. 

Richard   Williams,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Stratton,  Port- 
land. ^ 

Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  Salem. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Killin.  Hubbard. 

John  Eagan,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Hannah  Jacks,  Portland. 

J.  P.  O.  Lownsdale,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Perham, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Mitchell.  Portland. 

J.  H.  Olds,  LaFayette. 

T.  Hamilton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Victoria  Hamilton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ranch,  Park 
Place. 

Miss  Pauline  Looney,  Jeffer- 
son. 

Mrs.  Evaline  Rood,  Hills- 
boro. 

W.   J.    Sargeant.   McMinnville. 

O.  D.  Doane,  The  Dalles. 

J.  P.   Huffman.  Montavilla. 

Mrs.  L.  I.  Simmons,  North 
Yamhill. 
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Mrs.  A.  E.  McKinney,  Tur- 
ner. 

Jasper   Livingston,   Mayville. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith,  Portland. 

Z.  Howe,  Seattle,  Wash. 

John   G.   Henrici,   Portland. 

Wm.  E.  Henrici,  St.  Helens. 

Theo.  H.  Eckerson,  Oakland, 
Cal 

D.  B.  Gray.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Warren  Merchant,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 


Z.  F.  Moody,  Salem. 
A.  J.  Melvin,  Woodburn. 
Geo.  W.  Miller,  Oregon  Gity. 
Chauncey  Ball,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Williams,  Portland. 
J.  R.  K.  Irvin,  Portland. 
J.  W.  Curl,  Grass  Valley. 
Joseph    Simon,  Portland. 
A.  J.  Coolidge,  Silverton. 
Joseph  Barstow,  Portland. 
J.  A.  Richardson,  Salem. 


1852. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  May,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Harra,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Francis  Rowe,  Portland. 

W.  P.   Burns,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Burns,  Portland. 

Frederick  V.  Holman,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   S.  J.  Dimick,   Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Dekum.  Portland. 

C.  L.  Klady,  Woodland, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  LaForest,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Kelly.  Wa- 
pinitia. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Chambreau,  Port- 
land, 

A.  W.  Powers,  Woodmere. 

Judge  J.  E.  Magers,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Magers,  Salem. 

J.  L.  McCown,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Montgomery, 
Portland. 

E.   B.   McFarland,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Strong,  Portland. 

W.  H.  H.  Miles,  Forest 
Grovtf. 

Ajjios       Underwood,      Under- 

'  wood.  Wash.  • 

Mrs.  Susan  Nooning,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Mount,  Silver- 
ton. 

William   Blount,   Albina. 


C.  H.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 
S.   John,   Fairview. 

Mrs.   A.   N.   Raley,   Pendleton. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Tribou,  Portland. 

D.  C  Bowers,  Portland. 
John  Foley,  Sauvie's  Island. 
Joseph   Paquet,   Portland. 

S.  E.  "Wishard,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Mercer,  Portland. 

John  Burk,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Lamberson, 
Houlton. 

C.   C.   Beekman,  Jacksonville. 

H.  F.  Bedwell,  North  Yamhill. 

T.    G.    Stillwell,    Warrington. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Ripperton,  Port- 
land 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pratt,  Beaver- 
ton. 

Mrs.    Mary    Taylor,    Portland. 

Mrs.   Eliza  J.  Smith,  Salem. 

Geo.  H.  Greer,  Dundee. 

W.  W.  Steiwer.  Fossil. 

Silas   Osburn,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Boyd,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Hinkle,  Antelope. 

E.  W.  Conyers.  Clatskanie, 
Wash 

Mrs.     Hannah       C.     Conyers, 

Clatskanie,  Wash. 
Samuel  Matheny,  Gaston. 
A.  L.  Coffey,  Camas,  Wash. 
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J.  T.  Isham,  Wheatland. 

Mrs.   L.   A.   Strang,   Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Small,  Salem. 

Lindley  Meeker,  446  Florence, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Huntington, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Maria  Veagle.  170  13th, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Fox,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parsons,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byars,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Wakefield,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane,  Mt.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Catching,  Port- 
land. 

Isaac  Ham,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ham.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Matlock,  Port- 
land. 

S.   B.  Johnson,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Palmaeter,*  Cur- 
rinsville. 

Mrs.   Jane   Ewry,   Woodstock. 

I.  N.  Knight,  Portland. 

Reuben   Pettyjohn.   Newberg. 

Mrs.  Rachel  McKay,  Beaver- 
ton. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Kirker,  Portland. 

E.  N.  Morgan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Test.  Portland. 

E.  Richey,  Portland. 

Mary  F.  Hurley,  Portland. 

E.  S.  Merrill. 

D.   A.   Morse,  Sylvan. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Morse,  Sylvan. 

L.  A.   Bozorth,   Portland. 

Mrs.   M.   C.   Smith,   Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Meldrum,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Lewis,  Portland. 

L.  C.  Weatherford,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Taylor,  Portland. 

John  W.   Pugh.  Clatskanie. 

Amos   Kisor,   Corvallis. 

W.  T.' Wright,  Union.     ^ 


Dr.  Dav  Raffety,  Portland. 

C.  W.  Noblitt.  Aurora. 

G.  H.   Reeds,  Cedar  Mills. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Reeds,  Cedar 
Mills. 

C.  B.  Stuart,  Portland. 

Mrs.   H.  Hanson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Alice  Reed,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  W.   Cook,  Portland. 

T.   Cameron,  Jacksonville. 

J.  R.  Boyd,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  Lorena  Holcomb,  Port- 
land, 

T.  H.  Adams,  Portland. 

W.  G.  Ballard,  Portland. 

J.  W.  Miller,  Portland. 

J.   C.  Moreland.  Portland. 

Thos.  Tucker,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Olson,  Catlin, 
Wash. 

Walter  V.  Smith,  Portland. 

F.  M.  DeWitt,  Portland. 
W.  M.  Westfall.  Portland. 

G.  C.  Rider,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rider,  Portland. 

Mrs.   F.   E.   Chenev,   Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Lockwood,  La 
Center,  Wash. 

Mrs.  N.  Greve,  La  Center, 
Wash. 

Mrs.    Sarah    Banzer.   Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Beck,  Portland. 

David  McCully.  Salem. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Gilbert,  Salem. 

M.   M.  Owen,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  J.   Owen,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holtgrieve, 
Cleone. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCall,  Portland. 

Lewis  McMorris,  Walla  Wal- 
la, Wash. 

Fred   Bickel.   Portland. 

Mrs.  J.   Evans,  Woodlawn. 

Mrs.  Martha  Berry,  Fox  Val- 
ley,'Ore. 

Mrs.  Flora.  Shepardson,  Cat- 
lin, Wash. 

O.  J.  Bryant,  Clatskanie. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Glisan,  Antelope. 
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Mrs.   Mary   Reed,   Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Gerow,  Chinook, 
Wash. 

W.  H.  Egan,  Brooks. 

G.  R.  Higgins,  Kalama,  Wash. 

Stephen  Shobert,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Uzafovage  Car- 
ter,  Portland. 

W.  T.  Wright,   Roseburg. 

Mrs.  H.  Crie,  Mayger. 

F.  M.  Olds,  Sherwood. 

L.  M.   Parrish,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish,  Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Winters,  Newberg. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Collins,  Scap- 
poose. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Buchanan,  Port- 
land. 

Frank  Merrill,   Portland. 

George   Deardoff,   Clackamas. 

Mrs.   M.  A.   Powell,   Portknd. 

Mrs.  James  Hoffman,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Wishard,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Sails,   Portland. 

J.  H.  Elgin,  Salem.  , 

}ohn  Mock,  Portland. 
.  W.  Wiseman,  Portland. 

E.  J.   Garrison,  Sellwood. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  May,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell,  Wash- 

ougal,  Wash. 

J.  M.  Kelty,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bybee,  Portland. 

A.  J.   Laws,  Eufaula,  Wash. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Stillwell,  Tilla- 
mook. 

F.  S.  Akin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hovenden,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    S.  J.   Guptill,   Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Preston.  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Adair,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Lance,  Woodstock. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Kellogg,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Susie  C.  Whitwell.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  E.   Paljjier,  Portland. 


Bazzele  Laitham,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway, 
Portland. 

H.  W.  Scott,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  L.   Pittock,   Portland. 

Peter  Taylor,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Clarke  Cardwell, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Mary  Haines,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wilson  Hayes, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yergen,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Wright,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Whitaker,  Olym- 
pia,  Wash. 

Mrs.    Mary  Jenkins,   Tangent. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Perkins,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Louisa  E.  Scholl,  Port- 
land. 

A.  T.  Dray,  Kalama. 

Mrs.  M.  Weatherford,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Warren,  Portland. 

Jlrs.  S.  Durbin,  Salem. 

W.   M.    Cline,   Gervais. 

Mrs.  M.  Kline,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Howard,  Portland- 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Waldron, 
Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Seaman,  Portland. 

Mrs.   S.  J.   Finley,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Dalton,  Portland. 

R.    H.    Cardwell,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Fox,  Gresham. 

J.  W.  Craig,  Bridal  Veil. 

Thomas  Cox,  Gales  Creek. 

W.  J.   Smith,  Albany. 

William  Mitchell.  Salem. 

J.  A.  Gulliford,  Dufur. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Gulliford,  Dufur. 

Wm.  M.  Russell,  North  Yam- 
hill 

W.   G.  Beck,  Portland. 

Mrs.  William  Masters,  Port- 
land. 
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Mrs.   M.  Worrick.  Portland. 

W.  H.  Harris,  Portlaiui. 

Mrs.  Ella  E.  Bybee,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Lockhart,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   Anna   M.   Tucker,    Port- 
land 

Mrs.   Rebecca  Rindlaub,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   Martha  J.   Patton,   Port- 
land 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  Portland. 

Mrs.    F.    M.    Tibbetts,    Wood- 
stock. 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Cochran,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Biles,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Minnie    K.    West,    Port- 
land 

Hollon    Parker,   Walla   Walla, 
Wash. 

J.  B.  Kellogg,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Upton,  Portland. 

Wm.   E.   Brainerd.   Mt.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Kate  Nicholas,  Portland. 

John  Winters,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Watts,  Scappose. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  Logan. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Roberts,  Portland. 

G.  W.  Proebstel,  Weston. 

James  R.  Cardwell,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Sarah    E.    Miller,    Cane- 
ma  h. 

P.      H.     Harper,     Vancouver, 
Wash. 

J.  S.  Davis,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.   M.   Hess,  Sherwood. 

Mrs.    Ellen    C.    Walker,    Port- 
land. 

Jos    Buchtel,   Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Kelly,  Oregon  City. 

Thos.  .Connell,  Portland. 

John  W.  Roland,  Salem. 

Mrs.   Angeline    McAtee,   Port- 
land. 

W.  S.  Chance,  Portland. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Bailey.  St.  Helens, 
Ore. 

H.   B.   Parker,   Astoria. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Beck,  Portland. 

N.  L.  Gilham,  Portland. 

Mrs.   E.   Ennes,   Hillsboro. 

L.  L.  Simmons,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Johnson,  Gresham. 

Henry  Brallier,  Seaside. 

Mrs.  A.  McCully,  Newberg.  • 

John   Fulson.  Wasco. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Ball,  Oswego. 

Adam   Shaver,   Oswego. 

Mrs.     M.    Wagenblast,     Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Z.  F.  Moody,  Salem. 

Wm.    Galloway,    McMinnville. 

Mrs.    Mary    I.    Bonney,    Port- 
land. ^ 

Thomas  C.  Watts,  Reuben. 

H.   A.   Mitchell.   St.  Johns. 

D.  J.  Slover,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Strong,  Portland. 

J.  K.  Hardie,  Hillsboro. 

H.  Wehrung,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Colvin,  Walla  Wal- 
la, Wash. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith,  Portland. 

Lorenzo    Root,    McMinnville. 
^Mrs.     H.     L.     Caples,     Forest 
Grove. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Sanders,  Wil- 
lamette. 

Thos.  W.  Swank,  Cleone. 

Mitchel  Devol,  Portland. 

J.  F.  Roberts,  Gresham. 

Mrs.    Jennie     Lasater,    Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

Geo.  F.   Smith,   Oregon   City. 

Mrs.  Emma  Davidson,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.    H.    S.    Henness,    Ilwaco, 
♦   Wash 

S.   K.   Hudson,   Mayger,   Ore. 

Mrs.    M.    G.    Oatfield,  Milwau- 
kie.    Ore. 

Mrs.  Emma  Dolan.  Orient. 

Mrjs.  Wm.  Carle,   Portland. 

John   Marshall,  Portland. 

Mrs.      Sarah     Marshall,    Port- 
land. 

J.    C.   Reasoner,   Willamette. 
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J.  D.  Kelty,  McCoy. 
Laird  Eby.  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Campbell,  Dallas. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Wolfe,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hamblin,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Mattie    Lewis,   Portland. 
J.  A.   Burk.   Kalama,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Frances  Brown,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Jane  Merrick,- Portland. 
Miss    Martha    Brown,    Forest 

Grove. 
Mrs.      Eliza      Long.      Forest 

Grove. 
J.  Fleischner,  Portland. 


Mrs.  W.  P.  Short,  Portland. 
V.  H.  Caldwell.  Albany. 
Mrs.   Kate   Hallinan,   Oswego. 
J.  R.  Coleman,  Salem. 
Mrs.    Fannie    B.    Richardson, 

Salem. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Harlow,  Milwau- 

kie. 
Geo.  H.  Knaggs.  Portland. 
H.  G.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Brown,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  R.  Porter. 
John  Epperly. 


1853. 


J.  P.  Eckler,  Portland. 

M.   S.    Griswold.    Portland. 

Mrs.     J.       DeVore     Johnson, 

Fulda,   Wash. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Foster.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rohr,  Portland. 

C.  von  Wintzingerode,  Port- 
land. 

John  King,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
William  N.  Strong,  Portland. 
Mrs.   B.  A.   Bailey,    LaC'enter, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  R.*  A.  Wills,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Chase,  Oregon 

City. 
Seth  L.  Pppe,  Portland. 
William  H.  Pope,  Portland. 

D.  H.  Hendee,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Emily    Warriner,    Port- 

.land. 

W.  H.  Weed,  Portland. 

Lewis   VanVleet,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Phillips,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  Cummings, 
Gresham. 

F.  M.  Naught,  Oregon  City. 

James  F.   Failing;,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Akin, .  Portland. 


Geo.  R.  Snipes,  Dallas. 

Mrs.   S.  A.   Cone,  Aurora. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Morton,  Kalama, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Nelson,  Newberg. 

A.   Cornutt,   Gresham. 

Dr.  B.   F.  Swick,  Dayton. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Gaither,  Vancouver, 
Wasa 

Isaac    Barkley,   Eugene. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Kelly,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.   M.  E.  Watts,  Reuben. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Kent,  Beaverton. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  Cape  Horn, 
Wash. 

D.  W.  Taylor,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Trevitt,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Killin,  Banks. 

F.   Marion  Dodge,  Woodburn. 

T.  F.  Royal,  Portland. 

J.  H.  B.   Royal,  Portland. 

H.  H.  Pearson    Marion. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bunn,  North 
Yamhill. 

W.  H.  Porter,  Salem. 

Geo.  H.  Burnett,  Salem. 

Mrs.  John  Flinn,  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Frances  L.  Poe,  Portland. 

Mrs.   H.   Cason.  Portland. 

Mrs.   Eva  M.   Hurlburt,  Port- 
land 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Chitwood,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Pearcy.  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Starr,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Lydia    W.    Larue,    Port- 
^land. 

Mrs.  Betsy  Miller,  Portland. 

W.  W.   Patison,  Wamic. 

Mrs.    George    Landess,    Port- 
viand. 

Mrs.    Mary    F.    Prince,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    F.   A.   Holder,   Portland. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Kent,   Portland. 

R.    M  or  ford,    Oregon   City. 

G.    C.    Hobison,    North    Yam- 
hill. 

W.     H.     Butts,     The     Dalles, 
Ore. 

Mrs.  J.   R.  Sharp,  Portland. 

^;trs.  Ellen  Tout.  Portland. 

Mrs.      Gertrude     Delin,     Port- 
land. 

John   Cummins,   Portland. 

Edward  N.  Deady,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Jane    Jamison,     Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Elgin,  Salem. 

Mrs.    J.    W.    Wiseman,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    Rachel    Bode,    Portland. 

Mrs.    Emily    Anderson,    Vale, 
Ore. 

Miss  Nellie  Taylor,  Salem. 

S.   G.    Kelly,   Portland. 

G.  D.   Fruit,  Portland. 

D.  B.   Gaunt,  McMinnvillc. 

George    H.    Himes.    Portland. 

Wm.   F.   Matlock,   Pendleton. 

Mrs.    A.    M.    Matlock,   Pendle- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Jos.   Buchtel,   Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Shear,  Portland. 
Geo.    Mercer,   Portland. 

T.  H.  M.  Baker.  Portland. 

W.  K.  Smith,  Portland.  . 


W.  H.  Bond,  Gresham. 

C.  B.  Bunnell.  Milwaukie. 

Leander   H.   Baker,  Portland. 

M.  L.   Tones,  Brooks. 

E.  J.   ulisan,  Antelope. 

Isaac   V.   Mossman,   Mountain  • 
View.  Cal. 

Henry   L.    Pittock.    Portland. 

Arthur  F.  Miller,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.    Jenriie    R.    Miller,    Sell- 
wood. 

William    Morton,    Portland. 

Mrs.   Sarah   S.   Taylor,     Port- 
land 

Bruce  Wolverton,  Portland. 

Miss    Mary    Osborn    Douthit, 
Portland. 

Mrs.   M.   E.  Bryant,  Portland. 

L.      C.      Whitaker,      Olympia, 
Wash. 

Cass   Riggs.   Rickreall. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Vanhprn,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Stella  Johnson,  Portland. 

M.  S.  Dailey,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.   Mary   Dailey,   Hillsboro. 

A,  R.  Richardson.  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  James.  Portland. 

Mrs.   L.  S.   Pengra,   Roseburg. 

J.   N.   Skidmore,   South   Bend, 
*Wash. 

Mrs.   J.    N.    Skidmore,     South 
Bend,  Wash. 

W.   S.    Gibbs,   North   Yamhill. 

Mrs.     K.     E.      Gibbs,     North 
Yamhill. 

G.  W.  Reed,  Dilley. 

Mrs.    Hannah    Trinman,    Ilwa- 
co,  Wash. 

A.  H.   Mathews,  Houlton. 

J.  D.  Matlock,  Eugene. 

Simeon  Gcil,  Portland. 

J.  W.  Mack,  Prairie  City,  Ore. 

L.  Armsworthy,  Wasco. 

F.   Easterbrooics,   Portland. 

Mrs.     Susan    McDuffy,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Johns.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Hunt,  Portland. 

Dr.  E.  Poppleton,  Portland. 
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Mrs.   S.   M.   Cook,  Turner. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wynkoop,  Port- 
land. 

Geo.  W.  N.  Taylor,  Aurora.   • 

Mrs.  M.  A.   Baker,  Portland. 

Mrs.   E.  J.  Tate,  Portland. 

J.  M.  Campbell,  Dallas. 

Charles  G.  Ackerman,  Tigard- 
ville. 

John   Chitwoodi  Astoria. 

T.  E.  Warner,  Fall  Creek. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  McClure,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Johnson,  Portland. 

W.  J.  Ranch,  Park  Place. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Jackson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Georgie  Deardorff,  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  Priscilla  M.  Daly,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   Ellen  Tower.   Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Sigler,  Hillsboro. 


C.  W.  Bryant,  Portland. 

C.  P.  Hogue,  Portland. 

Dr.G.  W.  Biggers,  La  Grande. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Knox,  Portland. 

A.  S.  Cummings,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A,  S.  Cummings,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wetmore.  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Ella  Talbot,  Portland. 

E.  H.  McCraken,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Julia  F.  McDaniel.  Port- 
land. 

Luther    Grounds,    Monmouth. 

J.   L.   Reeder,   Sauvie's   Island. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Powers,  Albany. 

A.  J.  Nickum,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  Matilda  J.  Kile,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Smith,  Salem. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Port- 
land. 


1854. 


Mrs.    Sarah     Hill     Thompson, 
Portland. 

T.  W.  Thompson,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Melissa   B.   Powers, 
Woodmere. 

Mrs.   Hattie  B.  Johnson, 
Woodmere. 

Mrs.   William   MacKenzie, 
Portland. 

Henry  Rinehart,   LaGrande. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bill,  Portland. 

D.  W.  Wakefield,  Portland. 

Mrs.    L.    M.    Croasman,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Morgan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frazer.  Portland. 

John   McKernan.   Portland. 

Mrs.    John    McKernan,    Port- 
land. 

Chauncv  Dale,   Portland. 

M.   B.  Petteys,  Hobsonville. 


J.  W.  Cook,  Portland. 

S.  J.  Jones,  Portland. 

Vincent    Cook,    Portland. 

Wm.   Holsapple,   Rainier. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Fr^eeman,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  A.   Packard,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Ervin,  Philomath. 

Mrs.    Sarah   Kiser,   Philomath. 

Mrs.    X.    F.    Ball,    Corvallis. 

Ira   E.    Purdin.    Forest   Grove. 

Mrs.  Lois  H.  Lloyd,  Waits- 
burg,  Wash. 

J.  M.  Stott,  Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Milem,  Mt.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Penumbra  Kelly,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Watkins,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

S.  A.  Jones,  Goldendale, 
Wash. 
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Mrs.  Julia  C.  Brannan,  Port- 
land. 

Miss  M.  Bonser,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Roberts,  Portland. 

P.  J.  Mann,  Portland. 

George   Hartness,   Portland. 

Mrs.    E.    J.    Morris,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Copeland,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Middleton.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  Cochran,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCarver,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Steel,  Condon. 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  S..  Ladd,  Portland. 

C.  C.  Hickok,  Colusa,  Cal. 

Monroe  Nye,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Spalding,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Chambers,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Thos.   Cox,   Gales  Creek. 


L.  A.  Rood,  Hillsboro. 

A.  D.  Yergen,  Aurora. 

Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Barrett,  Hills- 
boro. 

Joseph   Mann,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  C.  Martin,  Oregon  City. 

H.  O.  Peeble,  Portland. 

Robert  A.  Miller,  Portland. 

Geo.  Clark,   Lents. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Dix,  Portland. 

Honor  M.  Lawler,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Royal,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Olive  E.  Allen,  Amity. 

F.   C.  Baker    Portland. 

Mrs.   E.  J.  Barrett,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Viola  E.  Pierce,  Carlton. 

Mrs.  Frank  Webber,  Center 
Station. 

A.  C.  Petteys,  lone. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Smock,  Sherwood. 

H.  C.  Coe,  Hood  River. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Coleman,  Sa- 
lem. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  B.  Thomas,  Molal- 
la. 


1855. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Drew,  Port- 
land. 

H.  D.  Bryant,  Floyd. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Waters,  Portland. 

W.  S.  Moss,  Portland. 

L.    Bettman,   Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Knott.  Oswego. 

W.  N.   Barrett,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  John   Fulson,  Wasco. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ayres,  Kelso, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  C.  Thompson,  Sher- 
wood. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Linn,  Oregon  City. 

Dr.  Harry  Lane,  Portland. 

William  Campbell,  McMinn- 
ville. 

A.  N.  Moores,  Salem. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Caples,  St. 
Johns. 

Mrs.  J.  Eudey,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.   B.  Elwert,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  E.  Mann,  Port- 
land 

Mrs.  Emily  A.  Dowling,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Leavens,  Portland. 

Mrs.    C.   Simmons,   Portland. 

Mrs.   M.   Douthit,   Portland. 

James      Copeley,      Sunnyside. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Ewing,  Oswe- 
go. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Harding,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Riggs,  Rick- 
realt 
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Mrs.  W.  T.  Pullman,  St.  Paul, 
Ore. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Roberts,  Port- 
land. 

John  M.  Lewis,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Hines,  University 
Park. 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Failing,  Port- 
land 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Chitwood, 
Gresham. 


Mrs.  Lillie  E.  Gilham,  Hills- 
dale. 

C.  M.  Walker,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Coffin,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  Pinkley,  Cazadero. 

J.  O.  Stearns,  Portland. 

G.  R.  H.  Miller,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.   S.   O.   Shirley.   Portland. 

Mrs.  D.  Duback,  Portland. 


1856. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Oleson.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  H.  Sellwood, 
Portland. 

Joseph   A.    Sellwood,    Salem. 

Thomas  A.  R.  Sellwood,  Mil- 
waukic. 

Mrs.  William  Macbeth,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arrigoni,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   S.   C.  Kelly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  Elwert,  Portland. 

Mrs.  John   Waja^ner,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Jolly,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Curry.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Nye,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Gray. 

Mrs.  M.  DeVore  Edmunds, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Wolverton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Fonetta  White  Scott, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Sibson. 

James    B.    Nesmith,    Rickreall. 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  Catlin,  Portland. 

N.    Kennedy,    Portland. 

Mrs.    Amanda    J.    Enyard,    St.  « 
Helens. 

A.  T.   Wortman,   Portland. 

Willis  S.  Duniway,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Ella    H.    Turner,     Port- 
land. 

Benj.  Windsor,  Salem. 

Mrs.   Florena   E.    Godfrey,   St. 
Helens. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wilmot,  Oswe- 
go. 

F.  B.  Reeder,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Gates,  Vancou- 
ver,  Wash. 

Mrs.    Eugenia   LaForest,   Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  M.  M.   Gearin,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Ruth   Roberts,   Gresham. 

Mrs.    Mary    R.    Caufield,    Ore- 
gon City. 

L.  A.  Kent,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Henry    Henning,    Oswe- 

J.  W.  Thomas,  Molalla. 


1857. 


F.  H.  Saylor,   Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Magnus,  Portland. 

Mrs.   L.   Smith,    Portland. 


Mrs.    E.    D.    Curtis,    Sellwood. 
James    W.    Charlton,    Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 
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Mrs.    Marianna    Baum,     Port- 
land. 
Mrs.  M.   Barden,   Portland. 
F.  W.  Hanson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Dunn,  Portland. 
D.  J.  Cooper,  The  Dalles. 
Mrs.   Kate   Brasel,   Portland. 
J.   L.   Barnard,   Portland. 
David  Stearns,  Portland. 
A.   Noltner,  Portland. 
P.  Moran,  Portland. 


P.  H.  D'Arcy,  Salem. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Charlton,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 
Edwin    Gillihan,    Scappoose. 
Mrs.    H.   A.   Stricklin. 
Frank    Hornstrom,    Portland. 
Lillie    H.    Messinger,    Carlton. 
C.   F.   Fulton,  Wasco. 
Mrs.  Mary  Haas,  Salem. 
Mrs.   Ida   M.   Babcock,  Salem. 
W.   N.   Carle,   Portland. 


1868. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Force,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Clara    H.    Waldo,    Mac- 
leay. 
»  Mrs.    Dillon    McCarver,    Port- 
land. 

James   Gleason.   Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  McCuUy,  Joseph. 

Mrs.    M.    W.    Moore,    Monta- 
villa. 

C.  W.  Risley,  Milwaukie. 

Mrs.   M.    Cremen,   Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Lawson,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Anna   M.   Shively,   Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    C.    B.     Charlton,     Port- 
land. 

A.  J.  McDaniel,  Portland. 

W.  Lord,  The  Dalles. 

Mrs.   S.   F.  Jones    Portland. 

A.     B.     Eastman,    Vancouver, 
Wasli. 

T.   B.  Cornell.   Grants   Pass. 

Mrs.      Florence      T.      Cornell, 
Grants  Pass. 

Mrs.    Isabella    Emkler,     Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    Anna    F.    Himes,     Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   C.    M.   Walker,   Salem. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wilson  Rust,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Maggie  E.  Allen,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Craig,  Portland. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Smith,  Portland. 

H.  G.  Van  Dusen,  Astoria. 

Benj.    Schalfield,    Cornelius. 

Peter  Wilson,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bovey  Mays,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Charles  Patterson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Ella  Hornstrom,  Port- 
land. 

Julius   Kramer,  Portland. 

James   M.  Johns,   Arlington. 

Mrs.  Emma  Brooks,  Port- 
land. 

C.  A.  Johns,  Baker  City. 

Mrs.    S.    E.    Prosser,    Oswego. 

Mrs.  A.  N.   Moores,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bybee,  LaCamas, 
Wash 

McKinley    Mitchell.    Portland. 

Mrs.  S.   M.  Gerome,  Portland. 


1859. 


Mrs.      Clara        A.      Kingham, 

Portland. 
Mrs.    E.    Floury,    Portland. 


Mrs.   F.  B.  Waite,   Portland. 
G.  W.  Harnt,  Portland. 
F.   D.   McCully,  Joseph. 
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Mrs.  Anna  A.  Holt,  Milwau- 
kie. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Kennedy,  Wood- 
burn. 

Mrs.  Mary^  Zeller,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ikerd,  Port- 
land. 

R.  F.  Rice,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Tibbetts,  Wood- 
stock. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Ferguson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Laura  Dittmer,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    Mary   Struble,    Portland. 

C.  M.  Cox,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Geo.  F.  White,  Port- 
land. 

W.    G.    Nesmith,   Portland. 

Mrs.  J.    C.    Roberts,   Portland. 

Mrs.  A.   M.   Brown.   Portland. 


Mrs.  Eva  Morton  Garrick, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Howell,  Port- 
land. 

C.   H.   Meussdorflfer,   Portland. 

R.  G.~  Church,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Balton,  Antelope. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Gowdy,  Portland. 

W.    M.    Cook,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Theressa  Dyer,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Burns,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker,  Troutdale. 

Mrs.  Florence  Perkins,  North 
Yamhill. 

J.  A.  Imbree,  Hillsboro. 

L.   O.   Ralston,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jane  Lamb,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Trigon,  Arleta. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  McCoy,  North 
Yamhill. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN   1900. 


1838 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

13 

24 

38 

37 

85 

29 

29 


1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  38 


63 

48 
220 
103 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


24 
12 
21 
15 
14 


Total  823 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN   1901. 


1824 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1644 


1 

1 

3 

2 

3 
o 

19 

21 


1845  55 

1841)  32 

1847  96 

184S  31 

1849  36 

1850  76 

1851  67 

1852  243 
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1853  121   1858  14 

1854  42   1859  17 

1855  23  


1856  12    Total  936 

1857  22 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1902. 

1838  1   1850  70 

1839  2   1851  46 

1840  4   1852  260 

1841  3   1853  109 

1842  2   1854  48 

1843  15   1855  22 

1844  , 21   1856  16 

1845  54   1857  19 

1846  36   1858  16 

1847  72   1859  21 

1848 38                         . 


1849  33    Total  908 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1903. 

1839  2   1851  54 

1840  3   1852  285 

1841  4   1853  116 

1842  3   1854 56 

1843  21   1855  24 

1844  21   1856  14 

1845  63   1857 21 

1846  41   1858  24 

1847  92   1859  19 

1848  29  . 

1849  35    Total  1005 

1850  68 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT   IN  1904. 

1837  2   1850  78 

1839  2   1851  54 

1840  1   1852  272 

1841  3   1853  135 

1842  3   1854  58 

1843  16   1855  32 

1844  24   1856  21 

1845  66   1857  .• 29 

1840  33   1858  30 

1847  77   1859 14 

1848  32  . 


1849  34    Total  1016 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1905. 

1837  2  1850  91 

1838  2  1851  79 

1839  1   1852  346 

1840  3  1853  197 

1841  3   1854  62 

1842  6  1855  47 

1843  23   1856  49 

1844  28   1857  45 

1845  ' 74  1858  40 

1846 42   1859  34 

1847  116  . 

1848  44    Total  1397 

1849  53 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN   1906. 

1837  2  1850  82 

1838  1   1851  77 

1839  2  1852  308 

1840  2  1853  159 

1841  4  1854  71 

1842  2  1855  40 

1843  19  1856  36 

1844  25   1857  . 25 

1845  69  1858  40 

1846^ 34   1859  35 

1847  108  *  . 


1848  39    Total  1219 

1849  39 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths  of  members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
from  June  1,  1906,  to  June  1,  1907,  as  far  as  reported  to 
Secretary  Himes: 

Date  of  Date  of 

Arrival.  Death. 

Ankeny,    Henry    Z 1852  1906 

Baker,  7rank  C 1854  1907 

Bellinsrer,  Hm.  ICarffery  Serena 1852  1907 

Biffgen,   Dr.   Oeorsre  W 1853  1907 

Boise,    Benben    F 1850  1907 

Bntts,    WlUiam    K 1853  1906 

Cliarman,    Thomas 1853  1907 

Cosrswell,    John 1845  1907 

Cole,   Oeorge  E 1849  1906 

Condon,   Prof.   Thomas 1852  1907 

Cone,    Osoar    S 1847  1907 

Connell,   Thomas 1852  1907 

Orozton,  Mts.  IT.  Zi 1848  1907 

Dean,   Edmund   Alson 1849  1907 

Deardorir,    Oeor^pe 1852  1907 

EeUs,   Sev.  ICyroai 1843  1907 

Bwry,    John 1842  1907 

risk,   James   S 1852  1907 

roster,    ICrs.    I^    ^ 1847  1907 

CMswold,  Miles  Standish 1853  1906 

Kay,    Clark 1853  1906 

Kendee,    D.    K 1853  1906 

Johnson,    J.    7 1851  1906 

Klady,    C.   Zi 1852  1907 

Knigrht,  Isaac  IT 1852  1907 

Kelly,    Flympton 1848  1906 

Mag'ers,   Mrs.   Mary   Jane 1852  1907 

McCormac,    Bev.    Johnston 1854  1907 

McCuUy,    David 1852  1907 

MiUs,    WiUiam   A 1843  1907 

Foppleton,   Dr.   Edffkbr 1853  1907 

Bipperton,  J.  A 1852  1906 

Silver,    Cleve    S 1850  1907 

Smith,    Oeorge    F 1852  1907 

Swift,    Samnel 1850  1906 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary 1852  1907 

VaufiThan,  Jonathan  Stevens 1852  1907 

VaufiThn,   Warren  K 1850  1907 

Weatherf ord,   Mrs.   Mahala 1852  1907 

WiUiams,  J.   3^ 1845  1906 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By    Hon.    Allen   Weir,    Olympia,    Wash.,    ex-President    of    the 

Washington  Pioneer  Association. 

Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Pioneers  of  Oregon: 

I  am  highly  gratified'  and  honored  by  the  kind  invitation  of 
your  directors  to  speak  to  you  upon  this  occasion. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  you.  I 
feel  at  home  in  pioneer  gatherings  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
both  by  personal  experience  and  inheritance.  I  am  a  descend- 
ant of  a  pioneer  family.  My  grandfather,  William  Weir,  was 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  ninety-eight  years  ago  as  a  hunter 
and  trapper  employed  by  the  old  Missouri  Fur  Company.  My 
father,  John  Weir,  was  a  pioneer  of  Missouri,  a  pioneer  of 
Texas,  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox  team  from  that  state 
to  California  in  1853,  becoming  a  pioneer  there,  and  from  1858 
until  his  death  was  a  pioneer  of  Washington  Territory.  My 
mother  belonged  to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Tennessee. 
These  gatherings  and  reunions  are  delightful.  The  home  build- 
ers should  encourage  the  cultivation  of  mutual  acquaintance. 
Kentucky  is  planning  a  splendid  exemplification  of  the  idea 
I  have  in  mind,  in  the  great  home-coming  celebration  to  which 
all  her  absent  sons  and  daughters  are  invited.  Home!  What 
fond  memories  cluster  around  that  word!  How  it  warms  our 
hearts  to  think  of  the  "deep  tangled  wild  wood,  and  all  the 
loved  objects  our  infancy  knew!" 

Once  again  you  are  assembled  in  annual  reunion  to  greet 
old  friends  and  talk  over  old  times,  or  perchance  to  note  the 
absence  of  some  who  have  met  with  you  upon  like  occasions 
heretofore,  but  have  since  "gone  up  higher." 

Another  annual  mile-stone  has  been  passed  in  your  jour- 
neyings  away  from  the  "ankutty"*  days  so  many  of  you  remem- 
ber with  visions  of  young  and  lusty  manhood  and  womanhood, 
or  care-free  childhood,  in  which  you  did  a  part  in  rescuing 
the  wilderness  from  its  wild  and  uncivilized  condition. 

♦Chinook  Indian  jargon  term  for  ancient. 
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It  has  not  heretofore  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  you, 
although  I  have  always  felt  an  interest  in  your  organization,  its 
doings  and  its  membership.  Our  pioneer  association  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  been  holding  its  annual  reunions  so 
near  the  date  of  yours  that  attendance  at  both  has  been  well 
nigh  an  impossibility.  I  have  an  idea  that  fraternal  interest 
may  prompt  arrangements  hereafter  more  considerate  of  those 
who  wish  to  attend  both  gatherings.  But  I  have  borne  you  in 
mind,  as  can  be  verified  by  my  old  friend,  Geo.  H.  Himes, 
here,  and  by  that  juvenile,  Harvey  Scott,  who  as  a  lusty  kid 
ran  at  large  and  acquired  stone  bruises  and  experience  in  Ma- 
son County  in  our  state. 

During  the  past  forty-six  years,  while  living  on  the  shores 
of  Puget  Sound,  I  have  learned  to  love  this  great  big  Pacific 
Northwest  of  ours;  its  splendid  climate,  its  wonderful  re- 
sources, its  riches  of  mine  and  forest  and  soil,  and  of  rivers 
and  sea;  and,  more  than  all,  its  treasures  of  American  citi- 
zenship— these  people  whose  personality  and  individuality 
would  enrich  any  country  under  the  sun!  And  as  I  look  at 
present  conditions  that  tend  to  make  us  so  favored  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  land,  I  am  reminded  irresistibly  of  the 
noble  pioneers  who  laid  here  so  securely  the  foundations  of 
the  civilization  we  enjoy. 

One  of  our  gifted  poets,  writing  of  departed  military  he- 
roes, said: 

"On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
While  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

The  survivors  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War  have 
been  organized  into  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  They  meet 
once  a  year  to  celebrate  Memorial  Day  and  do  fitting  honor  to 
the  departed  dead  who  wore  the  blue  in  defense  of  our  country 
and  its  flag.  Our  pioneer  associations  in  this  Pacific  North- 
west constitute  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Nation's  Frontier.  Their 
members,  together  with  the  long  list  of  illustrious  dead,  both 
from  among  pioneer  leaders  and  from  the  rank  and  file,  per- 
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formed  a  service  to  the  nation  and  for  posterity  quite  as  mer- 
itorious and  often  as  perilous  as  did  the  soldiers  who  went  to 
southern  battlefield?.  But  for  Lee,- Whitman,  Spaulding,  Aber- 
nethy,  Hines,  Lane,  Perkins,  Leslie,  Clark,  Eells  and  others 
of  like  character,  fortitude  and  far-seeing  statesmanship,  there 
would  have  been  no  American  soil  here  for  the  nation  later 
to  preserve  and  protect.  Had  their  coming  been  delayed  but 
a  few  years  this  would  have  been  alien  soil. 

• 

We  observe  no  special  memorial  day,  but  each  annual  gath- 
ering serves  to  recall  faces  and  forms  once  familiar  and  pres- 
ent, now  absent  and  among  the  p^arnered  harvest  of  the  grim 
reaper.  Death.  The  whitened  heads  and  drooping  forms  of 
many  of  those  present  on  this  occasion  tell  us  in  language  none 
can  fail  to  understand  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  you, 
too,  will  join  the  great  multitude  "across  the  range." 

The  coming  of  Lewis  and  Clark  a  century  ago  to  explore 
the  then  unknown  region  "beyond  the  Mississippi,"  the  com- 
ing of  the  few  hunters  and  trappers  a  little  later  sent  out  by 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  the  establishing  of  a  trading  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  ninety-five  years  ago  by 
John  Jacob  Astor,  and  the  later  explorations  by  Americans 
prior  to  the  "thirties,"  did  not  serve  to  secure  any  part  of  this 
vast  domain  to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  established  trading  posts  and  settlements 
here  and  there,  laying  the  foundations  for  future  claims  of 
ownership  by  Great  Britain,  and  extending  southward  the 
boundaries  of  its  colonial  holdings  in  British  Columbia.  The 
trader,  the  explorer,  the  trapper,  were  here  as  transients.  The 
settled  policy  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  discourage  ac- 
tual settlements  of  a  permanent  character  in  the  country 
served  to  turn  all  away  until  the  coming  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers with  their  wives  and  families,  beginning  in  1834  under 
Jason  Lee.  While  the  first  permanent  settlers  were  the  mis- 
sionaries, their  coming  established  a  nucleus  around  which 
grew  an  embryo  commonwealth  to  whose  numbers  were  added 
from  the  processions  of  white-covered  "prairie  schooners"  in 
1842  under  Elijah  White,  and  in  1843  under  Marcus  Whitman, 
until  in  1843  at  Champoeg  a  local  provisional   American   gov- 
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ernment  was  establishea  to  serve  its  purpose  until  the  territorial 
bill  of  August  14,  1848,  could  be  passed  and  carried  into  effect. 

The  establishing  of  missions  among  the  Nez  Perce  and 
Cayuse  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  by  Dr.  Whit- 
man in  1836,  had  become  a  successful  preliminary  when,  in 
1838-39,  Catholic  missionaries  came,  and  later  settlers  looking 
for  homes.  These  immigrant  families,  including  the  women 
and  children,  formed  an  element  of  permanence  and  stability 
that  the  avarice  of  foreign  traders  could  not  successfully  con- 
tend against.  While  the  msasacre  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman 
by  hostile  Indians  in  1847  served  to  temporarily  check  the 
coming  of  more  people  from  the  Eastern  States,  their  martyr- 
dom ultimately  built  up  a  sentimental  and  patriotic  pride  in 
the  soil  thus  watered  by  their  blood.  Their  work  was  carried 
on  by  Revs.  Spalding,  Cushing  Eells.  A.  B.  Smith  and  others. 
Whitman's  heroic  ride  across  the  continent  in  1842-43,  that  he 
might  carry  an  urgent  message  to  the  heads  of  the  American 
Government  upon  the  necessity  of  standing  by  the  rights  of 
American  settlers  in  establishing  the  international  boundary  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  all  over  the  country.  The  trip 
of  Jason  Lee  to  the  national  seat  of  government  in  1838,  bear- 
ing a  memorial  to  congress  for  the  creating  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  did  its  work  in  arousing 
and  attracting  the  attention  of  people  all  over  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  enlisting  thereby  of  the  active  interest  of  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  of  Senator  Linn,  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by 
Senator  Linn  in  1839  to  create  a  territory  out  of  the  "Oregon 
Country,'*  and  lectures  and  efforts  by  Lee  in  Illinois  and  other 
states,  all  served  to  bring  many  additions  to  Oregon's  popu- 
lation. 

Oregon  Territory,  bounded  on  the  south  by  California,  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  British  Colum- 
bia, and  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  contained  an 
area  of  200,000  square  miles. 

It  is  a  significent  fact  that  the  indifference  of  leading  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  and  the  actual  hostility  of  some  of  them,  very 
nearly  lost  Oregon,  or  much  of  it,  to  the  United  States.  Those 
on  the  ground  had  not  only  to  contend  against  hostile  Indians 
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and  wild  beasts;  not  only  had  they  the  opposition  of  crafty  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  among  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trad- 
ing posts,  but  they  had  to  combat  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
of  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  American  nation.  Daniel 
Webster,  who  negotiated  the  Ashburton  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  establishing  the  Canadian  boundary,  and  was  otherwise 
prominent  in  committing  the  United  States  to  an  established 
policy  in  fixing  its  boundaries  across  the  continent,  was  dis- 
posed to  literally  give  away  the  Pacific  Northwest^  rather  than 
to  contend  seriously  for  it  against  the  demands  of  the  British 
government.  Speaking  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  the  territory  involved,  he  publicly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  worthless.  Senators  McDuffie,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  also  placed  themselves 
on  record  not  only  as  being  indifferent,  but  actually  opposed  to 
extending  America's  domain  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Could  these  gentlemen  have  foreseen  that  the  opening  of  the 
next  century  would  find  the  Pacific  Northwest  literally  the  na- 
tion's front  door  with  reference  to  the  world's  commerce,  and 
mighty  and  potent  in  carrying  American  freedom  and  American 
civilization  to  the  islands  of  the  sea  and  the  countries  of  Asia, 
could  they  have  lifted  the  veil  of  the  future  far  enough  to  get 
even  a  glimpse  of  our  wealth  and  population  and  commerce 
of  today,  built  up  in  the  westward  trend  of  the  "Star  of  Em- 
pire"; could  they  have  dreamed  of  the  magnificent  resources 
of  Alaska,  or  of  the  splendid  cities  of  today  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  then  part  of  the  "Oregon  Country,"  prob- 
ably they  would  not  have  been  such  ardent  anti-expansionists. 
But  as  it  was,  their  depressing  and  hostile  influence  added  ma- 
terially to  the  obstacles  met  and  overcome  by  the  pioneers  of 
Oregon. 

You,  pioneers,  may  well  indulge  a  feeling  of  pride  today 
over  the  marvelous  achievements  of  the  past,  the  splendid  pos- 
sessions of  the  present,  and  the  hopeful  outlook  for  the  future. 
Here,  under  the  protecting  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  you 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  last,  highest  and  most  illustrious 
government  of  the  world!  As  you  face  the  setting  sun  across 
the  great  ocean  that  stretches  still  farther  westward,  you  can 
look  back  with  gratification  over  the  part  you  have   taken   in 
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writing  the  world's  history  in  the  "Oregon  country,"  and  face 
th«  future  with  buoyant  anticipations  as  to  the  welfare  of  those 
to  follow  after  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  heritage 
they  receive  from  you.  May  the  placid  evening  of  your  lives 
be  gladdened  by  those  comfortable  reflections! 

The  pioneers  of  Oregon  were  educated  not  only  to  be  self- 
reliant,  but  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Their  generosity  to  a  neigh- 
bor was  limited  only  by  the  needs  of  that  neighbor.  They  built 
up  a  civilization  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast  that  was 
exemplified  by  the  promptness  and  large-hearted  generosity 
with  which  they  responded  last  month  to  the  needs  of  a  stricken 
San  Francisco  and  other  California  towns,  proving  the  fra- 
ternal brotherhood  of  their  humanity  and  their  quick  sympathy 
with  others  in  need.  How  could  they  do  otherwise  after  theit 
own  training  and  experience? 

My  own  father*s  family  crossed  the  plains  from  Texas  to 
Southern  California  in  1853,  and  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  brought 
in  touch  with  primitive  conditions  from  there  to  Puget  Sound. 
In  Clallam  County,  Washington,  where  w«  lived  from  1860  to 
1S75,  the  neighborhood  was  much  like  one  large  family.  We 
shared  each  other's  joys,  sorrows  and  burdens,  traded  work 
in  planting  time  and  harvest,  loaned  tools  and  teams,  seed 
and  table  supplies  to  the  needy — as  a  matter  of  course.  A 
man  that  would  think  of  charging  a  neighbor  for  assistance 
of  any  sort  when  that  neighbor  needed  it  was  thought  too 
mean  to  live.  Seldom  was  generosity  imposed  upon.  The 
people  of  that  county  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Willamette 
Valley,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  Northwest.  I  mention  this 
within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  a  fair  sample  of  con- 
ditions all  over  this  countrj'  during  its  primitive  existence. 

In  the  history  of  this  Northwest,  Washington  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  Oregon.  Its  existence  as  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  nation  harks  back  to  the  time  when  all  that 
is  now  Washington  constituted  the  single  county  or  district 
of  Vancouver,  with  James  Douglas,  afterwards  governor  of 
British  Columbia.  M,  T.  Simmons  and  Tames  Forrest  as  the 
first  county  commissioners.  Shortly  afterward,  as  a  part  of 
Oregon,  the  county  was  di\-ided  by  the  organization  oi  Lewis 
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County,  embracing  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  west  of  the  Cowlitz  River,  and  Clark  County,  com- 
prising the  balance  of  the  territory  now  in  Washington,  with 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  constituting  its  eastern 
boundary.  With  the  creation  of  Washington  Territory  out  of 
that  portion  of  Oregon  in  1853  came  a  separation  in  political 
existence,  but  the  people  of  the  two  commonwealths  were  then 
and  ever  since  have  been  essentially  one  in  their  character- 
istics, ambitions,  sympathies,  and  in  their  achievements.  In 
the  Indian  war  of  the  '50s,  when  a  common  necessity  called 
for  a  common  defense,  the  Oregon  and  Washington  volunteers 
joined  forces  against  a  common  foe. 

If  Washington  has  outgrown  Oregon  in  some  respects,  it 
is  because  of  advantages  in  geographical  location,  and  not  on 
account  of  any  superiority  of  her  people.  They  are  one  in  the 
sense  voiced  by  the  sacred  hymn  writer: 

**Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our    hearts    in    Christian    love; 
The    fellowship    of    kindred    minds 

Is  like  to  that  above." 

Washington  had  her  "day  of  small  things"  as  did  Oregon. 
Daniel  R.  Bigelow,  of  Olympia,  recently  deceased,  was  her 
first  territorial  auditor.  His  first  annual  report  showed  a  total 
amount  of  $146.67  paid  into  the  territorial  treasury  during  the 
year.  William  Cock,  the  first  territorial  treasurer,  was  paid  in 
lieu  of  salary  a  commission  on  the  moneys  received  and  paid 
out.  His  first  year's  compensation  amounted  to  the  princely 
sum  of  $5.53. 

Washington  annual  cash  income  today,  amounting  to 
$1,000,000  or  more,  presents  a  contrast  with  her  ^arly  con- 
ditions. 

When  we  compare  the  Oregon  of  1850  with  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  Idaho  of  today;  when  we  consider  our  pres- 
ent prosperous  condition,  our  freedom  from  danger,  our  towns 
and  cities  buoyant  and  bustling  with  activity,  hope  and  enjoy- 
ment; when  we  see  the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  railroads  spread- 
ing their  network  over  the  face  of  the  country,  quickening  into 
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intensity  the  exchange  of  business  and  intercourse  of  men; 
when  we  note  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  country, 
its  institutions  and  modern  advantages,  we  must  feel  a  sense 
of  regret  that  the  old-timers  who  came  to  these  shores  full  of 
ambition  and  foresight  to  lay  the  foundations  of  these  things, 
but  have  since  been  called  from  earthly  activities,  cannot  be 
with  Us  today  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

But  our  destiny  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  achievements  and 
experiences  of  the  past,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  our 
boundless  resources,  presage  a  more  magnificent  development 
and  growth  in  the  future  than  was  perhaps  dreamed  of  by  the 
pioneers. 

We,  surviving  pioneers,  enjoying  today  the  pleasures  of  a 
reunion,  will  before  many  more  years  be  gathered  to  our  fath- 
ers and  be  succeeded  by  the  generations  to  follow.  For  them, 
as  for  us,  may  the  years  roll  on  in  peace  and  plenty,  the  sea- 
sons come  and  go,  and  the  earth  continue  to  yield  her  in- 
crease, the  snowflakes  to  fall,  the  flowers  to  bloom!  While 
yet  upon  the  scene  of  action  let  us  by  precept  and  example  im- 
part to  our  neighbors  and  our  children's  children  abiding  les- 
sons of  zeal,  enterprise,  patience,  virtue  and  patriotism,  and 
the  fearless  doing  of  the  duties  of  the  hour,  both  public  and 
private,  in  the  light  of  the  highest  ideals  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  civilization.  And  for  our  preservation  to  this  time 
let  us  be  thankful  to  Him  who  holds  the  fate  of  nations  as  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hands,  yet  marks  the  sparrow's  fall. 

I  wish  I  might  dwell  more  in  detail  upon  the  experiences 
of  early  days,  but  it  is  not  possible  within  the  bounds  of  a 
brief  address.  Words  struggle  for  utterance.  This  presence 
and  the  theme  of  the  hour  are  inspiring.  I  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  men  and  the  acts  which,  though  gone  from  our  sight,  yet 
live  in  our  memories;  live  always  in  the  impress  they  have 
left  upon  passing  history.  The  reminiscences  of  the  past  are 
full  of  interest.  I  am  glad  that  your  Association  and  the  Ore- 
gon Historical  Society,  as  well  as  similar  organizations  in 
Washington  and  Idaho,  are  preserving  many  of  them  from  ob- 
livion. In  keeping  with  this,  equally  to  be  commended,  is  the 
work  but  recently  undertaken,  and   now  being  so  successfully 
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carried  out,  by  Hon.  Ezra  Meeker,  who  conceived  the  unique 
idea  of  retracing  with  ox  team  and  covered  wagon  the  course 
of  the  "Old  Oregon  Trail"  followed  and  used  by  himself  and 
other  pioneer  immigrants  from  1840  to  1859,  and  marking  that 
trail  at  suitable  points  with  enduring  monuments  of  stone,  to 
the  end  that  its  identity  and  memories  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

That  trail,  ended  at  Olympia  at  the  headwaters  of  Puget 
Sound.  Its  beginning  was  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  It  has 
for  us  today,  and  will  have  for  the  people  of  the  future,  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  passing  sentimental  significance.  It 
marks  the  avenue  of  entrance  by  which  came  the  first  ripples 
of  that  vast  tide  of  humanity  that  swept  across  the  continent, 
and  before  whose  resistless  energies  the  inferior  races  and  all 
obstacles  wavered  and  melted  away.  Their  coming  was  not 
the  result  of  chance,  but  of  manifest  destiny,  a  destinj*  that  was 
surely  ours  from  the  beginning;  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  the 
building  of  a  new  a^d  higher  civilization  in  a  land"  peopled  by 
a  dying  race.  The  "Oregon  Trail"  should  be  a  national  high- 
way perpetuated  as  are  other  historic  landmarks,  in  grateful 
memory  of  the  pioneers  who  made  and  used  it. 

I  could  not  close  without  some  reference  to  the  noble 
pioneer  women,  who  shared  the  toils,  hardships,  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  the  frontier  with  their  husbands  and  families.  Whit- 
man's heroic  and  perilous  ride  across  the  continent  has  been 
celebrated  in  song  and  story,  but  what  of  the  wife  left  behind 
in  a  lonely  cabin,  to  thus  remain  a  year,  with  no  white  neigh- 
bor nearer  than  twenty-five  miles?  Think  of  Mrs.  Elkanah 
Walker,  who,  when  found  crying  perched  upon  her  household 
goods  in  a  pouring  rain  at  the  River  Platte,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  the  matter,  said:  "I  am  thinking  how 
comfortable   my  father's  hogs   are.'* 

« 

Rev.  Myron  Eells,  in  describing  the  primitive  homes  of  his 
parents  and  the  Walkers,  near  Spokane  River,  said:  "They  were 
built  of  logs.  The  roofs  were  of  dirt,  supported  by  pine 
boughs,  and  when  it  rained  heavily  the  water  came  down 
through  all.  The  floors  were  the  ground,  with  often  a  carpet 
o|  pine  boughs,  changed  from  time  to  time  as  they  grew  old. 
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The  windows  for  several  years  were  first  of  cotton  cloth,  then 
of  deerskin,  undressed  but  oiled,  so  as  to  admit  some  light. 
Their  stoves  for  nine  years  were  the  fireplaces;  their  tables 
were  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  covered  with  a  few 
boards,  which  were  packed  150  miles.  Their  callers  were  dusky 
Indian  women,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Spalding  and  Mrs. 
Whitman,  120  and  150  miles  away;  and  there  were  a  few 
women  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
distant,  who  never  called.  Could  they  hear  from  home?  Yes, 
sometimes  in  six  months,  and  sometimes  once  in  a  year  letters 
would  be  received  from  sisters  and  mothers.  In  1844  Mrs. 
Eells  wrote  to  her  sister:  "Your  letter  dated  September,  1841, 
I  received  July,  1843."  Their  postoffice  was  200  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  two  weeks'  journey  to  go  to  it  and  return.  Their 
beef  for  many  years  was  usually  a  cayuse  horse  killed  and 
salted  down."  After  the  Whitman  massacre,  when  Mrs.  Eells 
and  her  little  children  were  sent  to  the  Willamette  Valley  for 
safety,  the  only  house  they  could  find  was  a  vacant  log  cabin 
with  earthen  floor,  between  Oregon  City  and  Salem,  and  its 
last  tenants  had  been  cattle.  For  housekeeping  utensils  she 
had  one  tin  pan,  in  which  to  wash  hands,  faces,  and  dishes, 
and  make  bread.     The  food  supply  was  bread  and  molasses. 

Mrs.  Esther  Chambers,  of  1844,  who  settled  at  Roy,  Wash., 
tells  how  the  family  of  her  father,  Wm,  Packwood,  spent  their 
first  winter  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  two  other 
families,  in  a  barn,  each  family  having  a  corner  to  itself,  with 
a  fire  in  the  center,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  smoke  to  escape. 
They  lived  on  potatoes,  peas  and  wheat. 

The  first  white  women  who  came  to  Puget  Sound  were 
Mrs.  Gabriel  Jones,  Mrs.  George  Bush,  Mrs.  David  Kindred, 
Mrs.  Michael  Simmons  and  Mrs.  James  McAllister.  They 
started  in  1844,  but  could  not  get  through  that  year,  and  had 
to  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Washougal  River  in  tents.  One 
day,  during  the  absence  of  the  men  folks,  a  roving  band  of 
Indians  appeared  and  began  helping  themselves  to  whatever 
they  wished  in  camp.  Mrs.  McAllister  drove  them  away  forci- 
bly, using  a  tent  pole  as  a  persuader.  Afterwards,  while  cross- 
ing  the    Deschutes   River,    she   stood   guard   over   the   children. 
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wagons  and  cattle,  while  her  husband  crossed  with  part  of  their 
effects.  While  there  Indian  thieves  attacked  them,  but  she 
struck  the  leader  down  with  an  ax  and  drove  the  others  away. 
For  the  first  three  years  these  families  saw  but  little  bread, 
as  they  could  get  little  wheat,  and  had  to  keep  that  for  seed. 
While  Mr.  McAllister  was  building  a  house  for  his  family  in 
the  Nisqually  bottom,  his  wife  and  six  children  lived  in  two 
hollow  stumps,  roofed  over. 

Mrs.  William  White,  afterwards  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ruddell,  of 
Olympia,  came  across  the  plains  in  1851,  a  year  after  her  hus- 
band, with  five  young  children.  She  hired  a  man  to  drive  her 
team,  but  during  his  illness  for  three  weeks  she  drove  the  team 
(five  yoke  of  oxen)  herself.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  country 
her  husband  was  killed  by  Indians,  almost  in  her  presence. 

Sickness,  particularly  the  cholera,  in  1852,  caused  great  suf- 
ferings, privations  and  bereavements.  Mrs.  M.  K.  Overman,  of 
Tacoma,  who  came  in  that  year,  said  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  five  or  six  new-made  graves  in  one  camping  ground. 
Mrs.  Overman  tells  of  her  father's  family,  while  crossing  the 
plains,  having  to  subsist  four  days  on  one  rabbit  and  a  few 
bacon  rinds. 

A.  L.  Hawk,  of  Nisqually,  said:  "I  have  counted  25  to  50 
new  graves  per  day.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  covered 
wagons  standing  by  the  roadside  deserted,  and  many  others 
burned.  Ox  yokes,  chains,  bedding  and  cooking  utensils  lay 
scattered  along  that  desolate  route.  Of  the  many  large  fami- 
lies that  the  cholera  attacked  that  summer,  but  few  reached 
their  destination  entire."  It  was  estimated  that  2,000  deaths 
occurred  that  season  for  that  disease  alone. 

In  1852  George  W.  Buford  crossed  the  plains.  He  said: 
"Our  mothers  and  sisters  walked  half  the  way.  I  know  some 
whose  teams  died  on  the  way,  and  they  were  compelled  to  walk 
the  last  1,000  miles  with  their  clothes  and  scanty  bedding  being 
pulled  in  a  cart." 

In  1853  Mrs.  Ben  Simmons  drove  a  team  all  the  way  across 
the  plains,  while  her  three  daughters  walked  much  of  the  way 
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barefoot.     Because  of  the    heat  and  dust   they  all    became   of- 
flicted  with  sore  eyes,  and  one  was  blind  seven  years. 

In  1854  Mary  Frost  came.  On  the  way  Indians  killed  hcf 
father,  W.  G.  Perry,  so  the  mother  with  four  children  came 
on  alone. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  experiences  of  pioneer 
women.  Rev.  Myron  Eells,  in  an  admirable  address,  delivered 
two  years  ago  before  the  Washington  Pioneer  Association,  told 
of  some  of  them,  and  of  many  others. 

Not  all  who  came  were  saints,  by  any  means;  not  all  were 
heroes  or  heroines;  not  all  suffered  privations  and  perils  after 
getting  settled  in  this  country;  but  many  hard  and  bitter  experi- 
ences did  occur,  that  called  forth  tears,  curses  and  groans. 
And  these  circumstances  and  experiences  were  met  and  over- 
come or  endured  with  a  fortitude,  patience,  and  oftimes  eyen 
cheerfulness,  that  challenged  admiration  and  incited  all  to  live 
stronger,  nobler  and  better  lives.  They  brought  out  qualities 
that  explain  why  the  American  people  have  such  a  splendid 
and  invincible  type  of  citizenship. 

The  heroism  of  our  pioneer  women  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  such  devoted  and  unselfish  helpmeets  for  hus- 
bands, fathers  and  brothers.  Not  that  they  never  sorrowed 
nor  wept  over  their  lot;  not  that  they  never  became  discour- 
aged to  the  verge  of  despair;  but  that  through  it  all  they 
brushed  away  the  tears,  and  smiled  in  spite  of  all  sufferings 
and  all  the  grinding  conditions,  and  set  themselves  about  the 
business  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  others.  They  brought 
the  sweet  odor  and  sanctity  of  home  and  home  ties  among  wild 
and  unfavorable  conditions.  In  1834  there  were  only  fifteen 
Americans  between  California  and  Alaska.  But  when  in  1836 
women  began  to  come,  men  began  to  stay,  for  women  meant 
homes  and  permanent  occupation.  No  Spartan  mother  ever 
exhibited  nobler  qualities  than  did  these  mothers,  whose  self- 
denial  and  sacrifices  gave  them  such  a  high  place  in  our  his- 
tory. They  live  in  grateful  and  affectionate  memory.  Their 
examples  of  devotion  and  domestic  duty  faithfully  performed 
instilled    into    the   minds    of   brothers    and    sons    impulses    and 
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memories  as  lasting  as  life  itself.  They  so  entwined  their  lives 
with  good  and  gracious  deeds  that  those  of  them  gone  hence 
to  meet  their  reward  have  left  behind  them,  though  perchance 
entombed  in  humble  graves,  a  SAveetness  as  of  pressed  yet  still 
fragrant  flowers. 

The  men  and  women  who  lived  in  our  pioneer  days  amid 
such  inhospitable  surroundings  learned  to  be  self-reliant.  The 
hard  discipline  bred  a  race  of  whole-souled  people  who  could 
look  unflinchingly  into  the  face  of  life's  sternest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable duties,  and  measure  up  to  the  full  stature  of  men  and 
women  in  doing  so.  Brought  into  contact  with  Nature  in  all 
her  moods  and  manifestations,  they  learned  to  reverence  the 
good,  the  grand,  the  true.  Shall  any  of  these,  or  any  of  their 
descendants,  flinch  or  falter  hereafter  in  the  face  of  duty? 
Shall  any  problem  of  citizenship  or  patriotism  bring  either 
terror  or  indifference  to  them?  If  God  ever  made  better  ma- 
terial for  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric  of  our  citizenship,  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  it.  Their  characters  are  inscribed  in 
tablets  more  enduring  than  stone  or  bronze.  Character! 
Emerson  says  it  takes  the  place  of  the  whole  creation.  A 
Caesar  is  born,  and  for  ages  we  have  a  Roman  empire.  All 
history  resolves  itself  into  the  biography  of  a  few  strong, 
earnest    persons. 

The  Oregon  pioneers  are  passing  away,  passing  from  the 
stage  of  active  life;  but  their  personality  will  loom  for  gener- 
ations like  the  "shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  On 
the  Western  shores  of  the  American  continent  their  dust  shall 
rest  as  sacred  treasures  to  millions  who  will  kindle  anew  their 
zeal  and  patriotism  in  the  inspiring  memories  of  the  past! 

Death  palsies  the  arm  of  the  warrior,  and  he  drops  from 
his  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear.  It  stills  the  tongue  of 
the  orator,  and  the  senate  and  forum  are  silen-t.  It  severs  the 
chord  in  the  tide  of  song,  and  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  hangs 
upon  the  willow.  It  drinks  from  the  blushes  of  beauty  the 
mingled  hues  of  the  rose  an-d  the  lily.  Every  age  and  every 
clime  is  monumental  with  its  symbols  and  strewn  with  the 
trophies  of  its  victories. 
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Somewhere  the  day  is  longer. 

Somewhere  the  task  is   done. 
Somewhere  the  heart  is   stronger. 

Somewhere  the  guerdon   won. 

Somewhere   the   load   is   lifted, 

Close   by   an   open   gate. 
Somewhere  the  clouds  are  rifted. 

Somewhere    the   angels    wait. 

Somewhere,  Somewhere, 

Beautiful   Isle  of  Somewhere: 

Land   of   the   true,   where   we   live   anew- 
Beautiful   Isle  of  Somewhere. 
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PIONEER  DAYS. 

(The  following  chapters  on  "Pioneer  Days"  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tolbert  Carter,  an  honored  pioneer  of  1846,  and  for  a 
great  many  years  a  resident  of  Benton  County,  and  were 
originally  published  in  a  local  paper  of  that  county.  At  my 
earnest  request,  one  of  his  sons  copied  the  letters,  and  they  are 
here  presented  for  permanent  preservation  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  Mr.  Carter  was  born  in 
Missouri,  on  November  6,  1825,  of  EnglisH  ancestry.  In  early 
life  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  started  from  Morgan  County, 
in  that  state,  to  Oregon  in  March,  1846.  He  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Angeline  Belieu  on  August  13,  1852,  and  made  his 
permanent  home  a  few  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Corvallis. 
He  was  by  occupation  a  farmer.  He  served  a  term  in  the  state 
legislature  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  constituents.  He 
died  on  October  3,  1899,  leaving  an  honored  name  as  a  heritage 
to  a  large  family. — George  H.  Himes,  Secretary.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  response  to  your  request  I  will  give  some  sketches  of 
my  journey  across  the  plains  from  Illinois  to  Oregon  in  1846. 
I  was  in  my  twenty-first  year,  that  being  my  first  adventure 
from  home,  with  but  little  conception  as  to  what  was  before 
me.  Everything  was  new  and  unknown,  having  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  both  men  and  things  in  general.  I  will 
remfirk,  however,  that  I  have  since  in  these  long  years  learned 
a  little  of  the  world  and  something  concerning  mankind;  I 
have  become  convinced  that  no  experience  was  presented  in 
the  limit  of  an  eight-months'  journey  across  the  plains  to 
learn  so  much  of  the  deep-seated  and  different  shades  of 
human  nature  as  such  a  travel  affords.  And  there  is  no  trait 
in  man's  nature  that  is  not  thoroughly  tested.  First,  his 
bravery;  second,  his  manly  impulses;  third,  his  endurance. 
Whilst  all  these  qualities  are  thoroughly  tested  and  fully  ex- 
emplified, none  perhaps  is  more  required  or  none  so  requisite 
as   his   endurance   and   perseverance. 

Now,  imagine  if  you  can,  the  condition  of  an  inexperienced 
boy     starting     out     on    this    terrible    journey    with    all    these 
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necessary  qualitications  to  leam,  and  adapt  himself  to  each 
new  requirement.  You  may  have  something  in  your  mind's 
eye  of  the  disqnalitication  of  the  one  who  is  now  going  to 
give  sonjc  noted  and  still  remembered  incidents  that  occnrred 
on  the  latter  part  of  that  long  and  soul-trying  journey.  In 
doing  this  these  incidents  must  be  drawn  from  memory,  hav- 
ing neither  notes  nor  journal  to  write  from.  Fifty-two  years 
is  a  long  lapse  of  time  to  write  from  memory,  yet  these  in- 
cidents are  as  fresh  in  my  mind  today  as  the  events  of  the 
past  year;  strange,  indeed,  but  true.  My  object  in  sketching 
these  pioneer  incidents  is  because  there  were  no  notes  taken 
at  the  time,  and  I  have  seen  no  written  account  of  any  of  them 
by  any  writer,  consequently,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
written  below,  that  long  travel,  with  its  attendant  privations 
and  misery,  is  entirely  lost  to  history. 

Another  object  in  preparing  a  sketch  of  these  long-past 
incidents  is  to  some  extent  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men 
Cand  some  of  the  old  ones)  who  seem  to  possess  a  chronic 
habit  of  complaining  of  hard  times  and  blaming  something 
or  somebody  for,  all  the  ills  in  life.  It  is  for  these  persons  in 
the  present  and  the  future  that  this  narrative  is  given,  and 
if  any  of  the  above-named  class  should  happen  to  read  this 
narrative  through,  my  impression  is  they  will  readily  confess 
"hard  times"  to  them  now  and  in  the  past  have  been  a  myth. 

The  incidents  that  will  be  narrated  will  commence  at  Lost 
River,  now  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon.  Lost  River 
affords  the  water  that  forms  the  celebrated  Tule  Lake,  the 
home  of  the  savage  Modoc  Indians,  who  caused  the  war  with 
that  tribe  in  the  lava  beds.  So  far  as  I  know  I  was  one  of 
the  party  who  first  had  trouble  with  this  savage  tribe.  That 
incident  will  be  narrated.  Then  will  follow  the  noted  inci- 
dents that  my  memory  still  retains  till  I  reached  my  present 
home,  and  if  these  sketches  prove  interesting,  some  incidents 
may  foflow  concerning  things  that  happened  after  arriving  at 
our  destination. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

In  my  preliminary  letter  to  you  concerning  a  part  of  my 
journey  to  Oregon,  I  stated  that  I  would  commence  at  Lost 
River,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state;  so  here 
we  are  camped  at  the  natural  bridge  on  the  stream.  We  have 
passed  for  a  long  distance  through  a  harmless,  inoffensive 
tribe  called  Digger  Indians,  perhaps  the  lowest  in  intelligence 
of  all  the  American  Indians.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  the 
officers  had  ceased  to  guard  either  the  cattle  or  camp,  but  the 
sequel  will  show  we  had  come  in  contact  with  a  different  kind 
of  people.  One  mornmg  when  the  teams  were  to  be  brought 
in,  it  was  found  that  ten  head  of  work  oxen  were  missing. 
Our  train  consisted  of  fifty-two  wagons.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  missing  oxen  had  been  driven  across  the  rock 
bridge  near  camp,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seen,  these  ten  f)xen 
belonged  to  ten  different,  teams,  and  the  team  that  I  had 
charge  of,  which  belonged  to  a  widow  lady,  was  short  one 
steer.  So  a  council  of  war  was  held  and  it  was  decided  that 
each  one  who  had  lost  an  animal  should  attempt  to  recover  it. 
That  decision  enlisted  your  correspondent  into  the  crowd  thus 
delegated;  so  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  these  ten 
men  were  mounted  and  armed  and  equipped  as  camp  laws 
directed.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  struck  the  trail  and  on  we 
went.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  five  Indians  had  com- 
mitted the  theft.  We  ascertained  this  by  counting  the  moc- 
casin tracks  in  the  sand.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were 
in  a  treeless  country — nothing  to  be  seen  but  sage  brush  and 
desert.  So  here  we  go  in  high  glee.  As  for  myself  I  con- 
sidered it  a  splendid  piece  of  fun  and  recreation;  but  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  things,  ignorance  was  bliss,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  After  following  the  river  six  or  seven  miles  the 
stream  is  formed  into  what  is  known  as  Tule  Lake.  After 
following  the  trial  fifteen  miles  we  came  to  where  seven 
head  of  the  oxen  had  been  slaughtered.  With  the  facili- 
ties with  which  they  had  to  butcher,  judging  from  the  signs, 
it  was  to  them  quite  a  task,  as  their  means  of  slaughtering 
was  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  from  the  amount  of  broken  ar- 
rows lying  on  the  ground  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  replace 
them.     But  there  lay  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  was  all 
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that  remained.  Not  a  vestige  was  left  from  hoof  to  horn — 
entrails  and  their  contents  all  gone.  Now,  the  question  was, 
where  was  the  other  three?  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  belt 
of  tules  grows  around  most  of  these  desert  lakes  and  it  grows 
from  the  height  of  from  five  to  seven  feet.  The  water  at 
this  time  had  receded  quite  a  distance  from  the  tules,  and  we 
supposed  the  living  cattle  were  in  these  tules.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  burn  the  tules  off,  so  that  only  patches 
remained — perhaps  half  were  burned.  There  was  a  trail  into 
this  hummock  from  where  we  were,  and  supposing  the  cat- 
tle were  in  some  of  the  unburned  patches,  five  men  volun- 
teered to  follow  the  ftrail  and  five  remain  and  hold  the 
horses.  Your  scribe  was  one  of  the  simple  ones  to  go  on  this 
foolhardy  and  hazar3ous  trip.  On  we  went  over  the  burned 
distocts  and  through  patches  of  tules,  seeing  or  hearing  no 
Indians,  but  occasionally  a  puff  of  smoke  would  arise  from 
some  patch  of  tules.  We  learned*  that  that  was  their  sign 
to  each  other  of  enemies  in  the  country.  Not  knowing  this, 
we  pressed  forward.  We  now  entered  a  large  section  of 
tules  near  the  lake,  still  following  the  trail;  about  the  center 
of  this  opening  that  contained  five  Indian  houses  with  all 
their  belongings.  Of  course  we  felt  a  little  doubtful,  being  a 
half  mile  from  our  companions  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side 
by  the  rank  tules,  taller  than  our  heads;  but  the  neighborhood 
was  to  all  human  appearances  deserted^  We  paused  and  lis- 
tened, but  no  sound  of  voice  nor  tread  could  be  heard.  We, 
therefore,  concluded  the  Indians  had  left  their  city  and  emi- 
grated across  the  lake.  Considering  ourselves  safe  from 
danger,  the  work  of  destruction  began,  and  certainly  no  city 
ever  met  with  a  more  complete  destruction,  not  even  Car- 
thage by  the  Romans;  the  only  difference  being  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  sold  into  slavery.  Everything  that  we  met 
with  was  destroyed — pots,  kettles,  mats,  baskets  and,  in  fact, 
everything  that  we  supposed  would  be  of  any  use  whatever. 
Some  baskets  which  we  destroyed  were  full  of  some  kind  of 
seeds  resembling  that  seed  of  the  well-known  Iambus  quar- 
ter; we  spilled  the  seed  and  destroyed  the  baskets.  An- 
other thing  ^as  a  family  of  wolf  pups;  some  bravo  killed  all 

of  them,   the  mother   dodging  around   to   escape   sight  of   the 
pale-faced   destroyers.     Some   one   suggested   that   the    mother 
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be  shot,  but  others  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians 
might  hear  the  report  of  the  gun.  We  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  homes  of  these  savages,  and  they  no  doubt 
considered  it  rough  treatment  from  the  first  pale-faces  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  It  was  thought  by  our  pilot  that  we  were 
the  first  whites  ever  in  that  part  of  the  country;  at  any  rate, 
ours  were  the  first  wagons  that  ever  came  from  Humboldt 
River  in  Nevada  to  Oregon.  We  now  retraced  our  steps  to 
join  our  companions  whom  we  left  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
As  soon  as  we  emerged  from  this  section  of  tules  to  the 
burned  district  twenty  or  thirty  Indians  ran  from  arouncj 
the  huts  we  had  destroyed  out  towards  the  lake  on  the  dry 
land  afforded  by  the  receded  water  of  the  lake  at  this  season. 
They  ran  till  out  of  gun  shot  and  halted  in  full  view  of  us.  I 
suppose  it  was  their  chief.  Captain  Jack,  who  was  afterwards 
hung,  that  motioned  with  his  quiver  of  arrows,  and,  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice  heard  distinctly  by  us,  intimated  they  wanted  us  to 
come  back.  Myself  and  another  young  man,  equally  ignorant, 
concluded  we  would  have  an  interview  with  these  strange, 
new  acquaintances.  So  we  started  with  guns  on  our  shoul- 
ders. The  Indians  retreated  as  we  advanced,  so  we  saw  we 
could  accomplish  nothing  by  this  course.  The  Indians  were 
all  the  time  motioning  and  hallooing,  so  we  laid  our  guns 
down  to  see  what  the  result  would  be.  They  remained  still; 
but  we  retraced  our  steps  and  rejoined  our  comrades  at  the 
desert.  There  was  no  signs  of  anything  pertaining  to  the  lost 
oxen  in  the  lodges  destroyed.  They  were  no  doubt  in  some 
other  unburned  section  of  tules  not  far  distant.  No  doubt 
many  will  wonder  why  it  was  some  or  all  the  five  who  pene- 
trated the  tules,  as  the  Indians  would  naturally  suppose  they 
would  carry  the  news  to  what  appeared  to  them  an  immense 
caravan.  Our  train  consisted  of  fifty  wagons,  and  they 
probably  thought  about  all  the  pale-faces  in  the  world  were 
in  the  crowd.  So,  in  my  judgment,  if  all  ten  men  had  gone  in, 
not  a  living  soul  would  have  come  out,  as  those  Indians,  con- 
cealed around_  those  lodges,  whilst  we  were  destroying  them, 
could  have  sent  their  arrows  through  the  tules  and  killed 
every  man,  and  we  would  not  have  seen  them.  So  the  fact 
that  these  five  faint-hearted  ones  who  would  not  go  in,  in  my 
judgment,  saved   the   lives   of  the   five  brave  ones   (excuse   the 
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remark)  who  did  go  in.  So,  more  by  good  luck  than  by  good 
judgment,  we  ten  adventurers  mounted  our  horses  and  struck 
out  for  more  fun,  not  realizing  the  danger;  but  we  soon  found 
it.  As  we  started  we  again  separated,  five  going  to  the  right 
up  the  lake,  with  the .  understanding  that  we  would  meet 
three  or  four  miles  west  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  re- 
port progress.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when 
the  party  who  were  going  up  the  lake  gave  a  warwhoop 
and  formed  in  a  circle,  with  revolvers  in  hand.  We  put 
spurs  and  charged  on  double  quick  and  soon  joined  our  ex- 
cited comrades,  ready  for  any  emergency  that  required 
bravery  to  execute.  In  the  center  of  these  ten  men  lay  an 
Indian,  face  down,  in  the  sage  brush,  which  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  and  another  cotmcil  of  war  was  held  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

CHAPTER   III. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  wotild  have  been 
delighted  to  have  heard  the  patriotic  speeches  made  on  this 
occasion.  We  had  the  prisoner  at  our  mercy  (that  is,  if 
mercy  could  have  been  thought  of  under  the  circumstances), 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  face  downward,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  barefooted,  no  clothing  but  a  mat  made  of  cedar 
bark  around  his  loins.  Some  were  for  shooting  him  on  the 
spot;  others,  more  lenient,  proposed  to  take  the  prisoner  to 
camp  and  hoist  a  wagon  tongue  and  hang  him,  as  no  tree 
was  in  sight,  so  as  to  show  these  savages  the  civilized  mode 
of  disposing  of  prisoners.  Your  scribe  said  nothing  on  this 
occasion,  being  a  youngster  in  the  crowd.  The  latter  propo- 
sition being  agreed  to,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
the  prisoner  to  his  feet  so  as  to  make  the  journey  to  camp, 
fifteen  miles  away.  One  of  the  party,  more  brave  than  the 
rest,  dismounted  to  get  our  find  to  his  feet.  This  task  I  had 
no  desire  to  perform,  as  I  supposed  a  bow  and  arrow  might 
be  concealed  lengthwise  under  the  body  that  could  be  brought 
into  requisition  and  the  arrow  shot  through  a  man  quick  as 
thought.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  circumstances,  there 
is  fortunately  some  one  fitted  for  the  occasion,  so  one  brave 
motioned  the  prisoner  to  arise  instantly.     A  pitiful  moan  pro- 
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ceeded  from  the  prisoner,  and  when  raised  sufficiently  to  see, 
tears  were  streaming  down  the  face  and  the  deathly  moan  still 
proceeded,  and  when  erect  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  oldest 
woman,  I  think,  my  eyes  ever  beheld.     This  being  discovered, 
our  brave  who  volunteered  so  bravely,  slipped  back,  mounted 
his    horse    and   put   his    revolver    in   the    holster.      In    fact,    all 
feeling   in   the   entire    crowd   of  adventurers   for   blood,   either 
by   shooting   or    hanging,   or   any   savage   disposition   that   any 
of    us    had    previously    entertained,    soon    became    very    much 
modified,   so  much   that  it  was  not  long  till  all   those   deadly 
revolvers    were    quietly    put   away   to    rest   for   a    time   in    the 
holsters.     We  sat  on  our  horses  and  left  alone  this  poor,  old 
woman,   we  waiting   developments   and   she   expecting   nothing 
but    death.      The    moans    and    tears    continued,    and    she    now 
commenced   making  an   inspection   of   her   captors.     In   doing 
this  she  looked  every  man  square  in  the  face,  until  she  made 
the  entire   circle.     I  must  say  that  when  it  came  my  turn  to 
face  this  poor,  ignorant  savage   (a  human  being  nevertheless), 
with    fear    of    sure    death    depicted    in    her    countenance,    to- 
gether  with   the   pitiful   moan   and   tears,   I   confess   I   felt   al- 
most sorry  that   I   had  not   remained  in   camp.     She  then  be- 
came quiet  and  told  us  by  signs  all  about  the  theft,  making  it 
as  plain  as  if  spoken  in   English.     The   story  was  that,  while 
we   were    asleep,    five    Indians    had    stolen    ten   head   of   cattle 
and   killed  seven  head,  and  took  the  meat,  together  with  the 
three  living  oxen,  and  concealed  them  somewhere  in  the  tule 
swamp,  and  lastly,  she  showed  us  by  signs  that  could  not  be 
disputed,   that   she   had   not  eaten   of  the  meat.     I  suppose  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this   decrepit  old  savage  un- 
derstood   hypnotism    or   mind-reading;    but   I   must    say   from 
the   effect   she   produced   on   those   men,    seeking    revenge   for 
the  loss  of  part  of -their  teams,  one  would  reasonably  suppose 
she  understood  both. 

We  sat  on  our  horses  like  so  many  pictures  a  considerable 
time  before  the  silence  was  broken.  Finally,  some  one  broke 
the  circle  without  uttering  a  word  and  started  for  camp,  leav- 
ing this  old  squaw  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  lie  to  the 
sign  she  gave  us  of  not  eating  any  of  the  stolen  cattle.  So 
we    struck   out,    single   file,   leaving    our    hypnotizer    alone    on 
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rods  wide,  one  of  the  worst  crossings  that  wagons  ever  made 
— ^boulders  from  a  foot  through  to  the  size  of  flour  barrels — 
but  no  accidents  occurred. 

We  then  had  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  to  cross;  but  fortu- 
nately we  found  no  difficulty  in  a  two  days'  up  and  down 
passage.  We  then  entered  Rogue  River  valley,  inhabited  by 
a  new  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  coast.  We  then  str^k  the  trail 
leading  from  Oregon  to  California,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
know  that  civilized  men  had  traveled  this  road  before,  as 
we  had  been  months  in  a  country  where,  to  our  knowledge,  a 
white  man  had  never  been  seen.  The  new  tribe  of  Indians 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Rogue  River  valley  was  an  agreeable  change  to  us,  as 
we  found  plenty  of  timber,  water  and  grass  for  the  stock. 
There  were  no  indications  of  Indians  in  sight;  but  as  we 
moved  on  and  struck  the  river  on  the  opposite  side  we  saw 
two  Indians,  one  with  a  rifle  and  the  other  with  a  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows.  The  river  was  about  ten  rods  wide.  They 
talked  to  us  and  exhibited  their  weapons;  but  as  we  could  not 
understand  their  language,  we  did  not  answer  them,  so  parted 
friendly,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  where  the  trail 
crossed  the  stream,  and  there  we  camped.  At  this  place  we 
had  our  first  introduction  to  Rogue  River  Indians'  honesty, 
or  rather  dishonesty,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

A  Mr.  Vanderpool,  a  former  mountaineer,  had  brought  25 
head  of  sheep  safely  across  the  plains.  These  sheep  were  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  one  of  his  sons,  but  the  old  gentleman 
arose  early  that  morning  and  turned  the  sheep  out  to  graze  un- 
til breakfast.  The  herd  being  near  camp,  he  thought  it  would 
be  safe  to  let  them  graze  till  he  could  eat  his  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  he  went  to  bring  the  sheep,  but,  to  his  surprise  and 
disappointment,  they  had  disappeared  in  a  canyon  near  at  hand, 
with  moccasin  tracks  following.  He  hurried  back  to  camp 
and  quickly  reported.  Your  scribe  quickly  volunteered  to  fol- 
low and  bring  back  the  herd.  Several  other  simpletons  also 
offered   their   services,   but,   fortunately  .for  us,  he  was   a   man 
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of  sense  and  experience  with  Indians,  and  would  not  allow  ns 
to  enter  the  canyon  on  any  such  foolhardy  expedition.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  would  have  to  lead  the  party.  So  the 
result  was  that  our  new  acquaintances  were  left  to  have  a 
feast  on  the  25  sheep  that  had  cost  the  owner  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble,  and  could  he  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  through 
they  would  have  been  valuable  property. 

That  morning  we  forded  the  river,  a  swift,  ugly  stream,  with 
the  water  in  the  wagon  beds  in  some  places;  but  all  got  safely 
over  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  without  interruption,  until 
we  came  to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Grave  Creek  Hills, 
which  took  us  all  day  and  well  into  the  night  to  cross,  it  being 
dark  and  we  not  knowing  where  we  were.  As  soon  as  we 
came  to  level  ground,  where  it  was  possible  to  make  a  halt,  we 
did  so.  We  chained  the  oxen  to  trees  to  await  what  daylight 
would  develop. 

Soon  a  wagon  appeared,  with  weeping  and  lamentation 
among  its  occupants.  It  was  soon  learned  that  an  estimable 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Crowley,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  typhoid  fever,  had  died.  It  is  hard  to  part  with  our 
loved  ones  in  civil  communities,  where  they  may  have  all  pos- 
sible attention  given  them,  as  I  know  from  experience;  but 
imagine  such  loss  in  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe, 
and  the  impossibility  of  bestowing  those  tender  cares;  without 
physician  or  medicine  to  alleviate  the  suffering,  and,  worse 
still,  after  burial,  the  possibility  of  the  body  being  exhumed,  to 
be  mutilated  by  savages  or  devoured  by  ravenous  wolves,  as 
there  were  many  instances  of  such  cases. 

When  morning  came  we  found  we  were  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  a  small  stream.  We  soon  decamped  and  moved  to 
the  stream,  laid  over  on  that  day  and  buried  the  deceased  lady. 
All  precautions  were  taken  to  hide  the  grave — it  was  dug  in 
the  center  of  the  corral  and  a  quantity  of  brush  burned  thereon. 
Two  years  afterward  I  passed  that  way,  en  route  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  mines,  and,  sorrowful  to  relate,  the  Indians  had 
exhumed  the  body.  Whether  wolves  had  devoured  the  flesh 
or  not  could  not  be  ascertained.     At  all  events  the  bones  lay 
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bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  her  beautiful  auburn  hair  lay  in  a 
mass,  looking  as  bright  and  fair  as  it  did  on  the  head  of  the 
owner  when  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  When  I  returned  from 
California  the  mother  of  the  lady  came  to  where  I  was  stop- 
ping, having  heard  of  the  circumstances,  to  inquire  if  the  re- 
ports were  true.  That  was  one  time  in  my  life  it  seemed  hard 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  told  her  it  was  true,  and,  characteristic  of 
all  mothers  (God  bless  them  all),  she  wept  bitterly.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  those  wild  Indians  watched  the  move- 
ments of  our  train  till  night,  as  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  were  a 
sight  to  them  both  mysterious  and  wonderful,  and  they  have  a 
way  of  transmitting  news  so  that  our  coming  was  made  known 
ahead,  so  that  all  might  be  on  the  lookout.  I  have  no  doubt 
now  but  what  there  were  Indians  perhaps  within  a  stone's 
throw  all  day,  watching  everything  that  was  done. 

We  will  now  leave  this  sorrowful  scene  and  press  forward 
to  other  troubles  and  privations,  which,  if  we  could  have  fore- 
seen, would  have  made  the  bravest  throw  up  their  hands  in 
utter  despair.  Winter  was  near  at  hand,  and  we  were  200 
miles  from  our  destination — a  land  represented  by  some  to 
flow  with  corn  and  wine  and  milk  and  honey,  but  the  starved, 
hungry  crowd,  of  which  your  scribe  was  a  member,  found  none 
of  the  above-named  delicacies,  nor  anything  pertaining  to  either 
of  them. 

But  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  We  encountered  nothing 
of  special  note  until  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Umpqua 
Canyon.  Before  starting  into  that  seemingly  impassable  bar- 
rier it  was  decided  to  lay  over  a  day  and  give  our  lean,  jaded 
oxen  a  rest,  as  it  was  said  the  canyon  was  nine  miles  through, 
and  none  of  us  had  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  a  road 
it  would  be.  It  was  probably  a  good  thing  that  we  did  not, 
for  we  all  decided  after  passing  over  it  that  it  was  the  worst 
road  that  wagons  ever  traveled  over.  Bonaparte  crossing  the 
Alps  with  his  army,  so  much  lauded  in  history,  in  my  judgment, 
was  no  comparison,  as  he   had  no  wagons. 

The  first  day  we  made  the  ascent,  and  camped  with  the 
oxen  chained  to  trees.     Remember  they  were  all  corraled  the 
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oi  gr^t^  for  the  almost  fa m rifled  jcocic  Canjoirrillc  --^ice  a 
£o«ruhir^  town,  :$  I'txr^oeii  on  tie  same  groctrLd  rna-t  ocr  orisinal 
c^mp  wr**  iocstzed^  It  wocul  sees:  teat  all  -otight  to  be  happy. 
aa4  perhaps  m^vse  f-ortcriat*  tcon^h  zo  hare  5.jtn.ctrr£ng  to  sat- 
isfy the  inner  man  oold  &e  *«'-.;  Iwit  your  scribe  was  not  so  ror- 
tonate,  having  eaten  nothing  since  the  daj  before,  with  no  pros- 
pect for  anjrthfng:  ;n  the  ftiturc,  I  nitist  *aj  that  the  prospect 
for  me  and  my  dependants  ''a  woman  and  two  small  children* 
looked  gfloomy,  indeed.  What  made  ft  more  so.  the  party  that 
had  preceded  ns  to  open  tsp  the  way  and  make  it  passable,  h^d 
nothing  at  this  same  place,  only  wha.t  they  IdUed  in  the  shape  of 
game,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  that  line.  Bnt  next 
morning  at  the  break  of  day  I  arose  and  took  my  gim  and  went 
f'-zTth  to  seek  game,  as  onr  only  chance  was  the  rifle,  and  I  had 
a  good  one.  There  was  no  chance  of  porchasing  anything 
from  those  who  still  had  a  little,  and  I  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing in  standing  and  starving  without  making  an  effort.  So 
down  the  creek  I  went,  to  where  it  emptied  into  the  South 
Ump^iua  River,  waded  the  stream  full  waist  deep  and  up  the 
fside  of  a  mountain  I  went.  Soon  I  noticed  fresh  deer  tracks. 
It  has  been  52  years  since'  I  saw  those  deer  tracks,  yet  I  re- 
member the  thrill  of  joy  they  sent  through  my  weak  and  hun- 
gry body.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  deer,  and  if  ever  a  man 
shot  for  meat,  it  was  I.  At  the  crack  of  the  gun  I  saw  I  had 
the  game.  I  prepared  the  carcass  to  carry  to  camp.  Then  I 
crouched  down  and  got  the  deer  on  my  back,  but  T  found,  ow- 
ing to  my  exhausted  condition,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  rise 
with  it.  Looking  across  the  river,  I  saw  a  man  going  toward 
camp  on  his  pony.  I  yelled  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  he 
heard  me,  and  came  and  carried  my  game  to  camp  on  his  pony. 
When  the  news  spread  through  camp  men  came  from  all  direc- 
tions for  a  share  of  the  meat.  I  must  confess  T  hardly  knew 
what  to  say,  consequently  I  said  nothing.  When  the  deer  was 
dressed  I  threw  down  the  knife  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  if  any 
of  you  think  that  you  need  that  meat  more  than  I  do,  help  your- 
selves." After  I  threw  down  the  knife,  I  went  to  the  tent,  and 
.'iftcr  a  short  pause  they  walked  away  without  touching  the 
meat,  all  knowing  that  I  had  the  widow  and  children  in  my 
care. 
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The  last  day's  march  out  of  the  canyon  was  the  worst  for 
the  destruction  of  property.  In  fact,  everything  that  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with  was  thrown  away.  The  route  was 
strewn  with  articles,  all  valuable  to  the  owners,  if  they  could 
have  been  preserved.  Extra  wagons,  various  kinds  of  tools, 
farm  implements  were  abandoned,  the  owners  being  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  One  Mr.  Wood  had  brought  a  hive 
of  bees  safely  this  far,  but  the  wagon  conveying  them  upset 
in  the  creek,  broke  the  hive  to  pieces,  and  the  bees  all  drowned. 
His  hive  of  bees  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  he  had 
them  to  feed  and  water  during  the  long  journey.  Had  he  got 
them  through  he  had  an  offer  of  $500  for  them. 

Another  company  that  came  through  the  canyon,  a  day  later 
than  our  company,  fared  worse,  if  possible,  than  we  did,  for  the 
rain  had  swollen  the  stream  to  almost  a  swimming  stage.  One 
of  their  number.  Judge  J.  Q.  Thornton,  wrote  a  journal  of  the 
trip.  In  the  canyon  he  lost  everything  save  what  he  and  his 
wife  had  on  their  backs.  When  crossing  the  stream  for  the 
last  time  he  looked  back  at  his  wife.  She  was  stemming  the 
tide  holding  high  above  the  wave  a  silver-tinseled  bonnet 
which  she  had  preserved  from  the  wreck.  The  thought  struck 
him,  he  said,  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were  considerably  past  the 
time  for  emigrants  to  make  the  journey  to  Oregon,  conse- 
quently the  stock  of  provisions  for  the  trip  in  many  cases  had 
become  exhausted,  and  from  this  time  on  to  the  closing  of  this 
narrative  will  be  a  struggle  to  get  enough  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  But  we  now  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  we  had  passed  the  danger  line  of  sav- 
age  Indians — a  blessing  enjoyed  by  all. 

I  will  here  say  that  such  a  journey  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
in  nature  much  of  its  benevolence  and  sympathy  for  distress  of 
all  kinds,  until  we  are  almost  devoid  of  those  essential  humane 
characteristics.  Those  who  have  never  been  through  such  or- 
deals may  conclude  this  is  not  true,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  my  previous  letter  graving  an  account  of  our  last  night  in 
the  canvon.  I  t'^r^rot  to  mention  that  a  lady  gave  birth  to  a 
child,  but  the  conJition  of  the  road  was  so  terrible  that  in  a 
few  hours  the  infant  died.  The  mother  soon  followed,  owing 
to  the  treatment  she  necessarily  had  to  undergo.  I  also  over- 
looked stating  that  two  years  after  passing  through  the  canyon 
I  met  the  sick  man  who  had  got  the  rough  passage  down  the 
bank.  I  inr;uired  of  him  if  he  had  any  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  he  had  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  feeling  himself  falling.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  true  that  he  did  so,  for  I  witnessed  the  accident  and  saw 
him  fall.  My  wife  and  I,  on  a  visit  last  year,  passed  through 
Canyonville,  and  I  looked  at  the  entrance  of  that  memorable  can- 
yon and  down  the  creek  to  where  I  killed  the  deer,  and  I  felt  an 
anxiety  to  again  go  through  the  canyon,  and  also  visit  the 
spot  where  I  killed  the  deer.  I  was  told,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  on  our  original  road,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  making  the  grade  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  the 
road  we  used  was  literally  filled  up  with  trees  and  stumps  taken 
from  the  grade.  I  could  not  help  feeling  astonished  at  the 
vast  change  that  had  taken  place  within  a  half-century,  and 
when  I  look  in  a  mirror  I  find  the  change  is  nowhere  more 
remarkable  than  in  myself.  Whilst  improvements  are  going  on 
in  all  other  conditions,  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  am 
going  on  in  the  opposite  direction;  but  your  scribe  tries  to  pre- 
pare for  the  inevitable. 

After  laying  over  two  or  three  days  preparations  were  made 
to  resume  our  journey,  and,  being  out  of  all  danger  of  savage 
Indians,  our  large  caravan  broke  into  small  caravans  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  The  little  party  that  I  was  in  consisted 
of  eight  wagons,  and  as  before  stated,  but  little  provisions  re- 
mained in  our  party,  and  no  prospective  opportunity  for  pro- 
curing any.  But  being  now  out  of  danger  of  those  pointed  ar- 
rows in  skillful  hands,  we  were  at  liberty  to  hunt  game  at  will, 
and  deer  were  plentiful  but  in  poor  condition — nothing  but  does 
and  fawns  were  in  the  valley.  The  bucks  were  in  good  con- 
dition,  but   they   ranged   back   in   the   mountains,   consequentlj' 
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were  hard  to  procure.  Occasionally,  however,  one  was  killed, 
but,  as  previously  intimated,  there  was  no  more  division  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  food  with  each  other.  Poor  venison  boiled 
or  roasted  without  seasoning,  not  even  salt,  is  about  as  poor  a 
repast  as  I  ever  undertook  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hungry 
stomach  with,  and  I  deem  myself  competent  to  judge,  as  I  have 
tried  almost  all  edibles  that  most  men  have  eaten  or  attempted 
to  eat.  But  going  through  what  I  have  has  proven  to  me  that 
hunger  is  an  appetizer  far  ahead  of  any  modern  discovery  on 
that  subject.  But  on  we  go,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  poor  veni- 
son straight,  and  we  had  rain  almost  every  day  until  the  sloughs 
had  become  muddy,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  poor,  jaded 
teams  to  proceed  at  all,  so  that  the  best*  that  could  be  done 
was  four  or  five  miles  a  day.  This  being  the  condition  of 
things,  with  150  miles  to  travel,  and  another  almost  impassable 
mountain  to  cioss,  imagine,  if  you  can,  our  chances  of  ever 
reaching  our  destination.  Without  the  full  possession  of  the 
characteristics  spoken  of  in  the  introduction  to  this  narrative, 
all  would  have  thrown  up  their  hands  in  despair.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  undertakinjir,  especially  to  fathers  of  large  families, 
with  such  vast  res]  onsibility  resting  on  them,  was  dreadful. 
The  people  of  this  great  State  should  feel  that  they  owe  some- 
thing to  these  men  who  possessed  the  indomitable  will  to  ac- 
complish such  undertakings.  Your  scribe  would  not  be  mis- 
understood to  claim  the  honor  above  referred  to,  for  he  simply 
tailed  on  and  followed  those  brave  veterans  spoken  of.  and  was 
simply  there,  and  is  now  almost  the  only  one  left  to  eulogize 
those  men  for  IheJr  bravery  and  perseverance  as  homebuilders 
of  this  great  State.  Those  veteran  pioneers  who  braved  the 
dangers,  privations  and  sufferings  described  above,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  this  remote  country  far  from  civilization,  have  raised 
a  progeny  that  for  the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the  ministry,  and,  in 
fact,  for  all  the  duties  and  positions  of  real  manhood  and 
womanhood  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Three  of  them  are  now  in  congress — one  in  the  senate  and  two 
in  the  house,  competing  with  the  best  talent  of  the  nation.  One 
of  them  recently  caused  even  the  renowned  Jerry  Simpson,  of 
Kansas,  to  haul  down  his  sign. 
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Our  little  company  proceeded  on  the  journey.  The  number 
of  days  required,  also  the  distance  from  one  point  to  another 
must  be  omitted,  as  the  intervening  years  prevent  my  recollec- 
tion of  these  two  necessary  items  in  writing  a  journal  of  this 
kind;  but  several  rainy  days  and  muddy  roads  brought  us  to 
the  crossing  of  North  Umpqua  River.  The  Indians  furnished 
canoes  to  cross  the  wagons  in.  By  lifting  the  wagons  in  and 
out  of  the  canoes  and  swimming  the  stock,  we  managed  to 
cross.  This  was  severe  on  the  poor  oxen,  the  water  being 
very  cold.  Our  ferriage  was  very  expensive,  as  the  Indians 
saw  they  had  us  at  their  mercy,  and,  acting  as  some  of  our  white 
brothers  will  act,  made  the  best  of  it. 

All  safely  across,  we  proceeded  wearily  ahead  until  we  ap- 
proached the  Calapooia  Mountains,  which  had  to  be  crossed — a 
task  to  be  dreaded,  but  which  had  to  be  done.  Some  time  pre-  , 
vious  to  this  our  distress  had  become  known  to  friends  in  the 
settlement,  who  met  their  friends  with  fresh  teams  and  pro- 
visions, but  unfortunately  for  our  little  party  we  had  no  such 
good  luck.  In  the  meantime  a  wagon  load  of  provisions  had 
been  brought  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  A  man 
having  a  brother  and  large  family  in  our  party  left  our  party 
at  the  river  to  cross  the  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
a  packload  of  povisions.  I  loaned  him  my  overcoat  (I  hap- 
pened to  have  one  with  me),  and  he  agreed  to  let  me  have  a 
share  of  the  load,  provided  I  would  pay  the  cost  at  the  wagon 
across  the  mountain.  I  readily  accepted  the  proposition,  as  we 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  poor  venison  previously  de- 
scribed, or  a  poor  animal  that  had  been  driven  across  the  plains 
that  some  one  would  kill.  This  beef  was  no  improvement  over 
the  venison.  In  the  meantime  our  long  and  anxiously  waited 
for  man  returned  with  our  much-needed  provisions.  Our  share 
consisted  of  a  small  portion  of  flour,  not  exceeding  20  pounds, 
and  about  half  that  amount  of  peas.  When  the  meal  was  being 
prepared  from  this  precious  package,  I  told  the  lady  to  give 
one  mess  of  bread  to  us.  As  she  placed  the  dough  in  the  pan 
I  could  carcely  refrain  from  eating  the  raw  dough.  But  some- 
times in  our  surest  and  sanguine  hopes  we  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. This  was  my  fate  in  this  instance.  When  the 
bread  and  poor  meat  appeared  at  the  festive  board,  of  course 
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all  eyes  were  turned  and  all  stomachs  craved  the  bread.  The 
wheat  from  which  the  flour  was  made  had  been  tramped  by  oxen 
in  order  to  thresh  it,  and,  of  course,  it  was  dark,  and  a  wild 
weed  grew  among  the  wheat  called  anise,  that  bore  a  seed 
fragrant  but  sickening  to  the  taste.  It  being  ground  with  the 
wheat,  the  bread  had  the  peculiarities  of  both.  I  ate  a  small 
portiop  of  one  biscuit,  the  stomach  revolted  at  the  taste  of  the 
anise,  so  I  had  to  retire  and  relieve  the  stomach  of  the  long- 
coveted  bread,  anise,  dirt  and  all. 

In  relating  this  narrative  I  have  aimed  at  the  strict  truth  as 
I  personally  know  it,  but  I  will  now  report  a  circumstance  given 
by  another.  About  this  time  three  men  left  us,  all  on  foot,  with 
blankets  on  their  backs,  to  press  on  to  the  settlements,  as  they 
could  travel  on  foot  so  much  faster  than  the  wagons  could  pro- 
ceed through  the  soft,  muddy  road.  These  men  left  us  without 
taking  with  them  a  scrap  of  provisions  of  any  kind.  One  of 
the  party  had  a  shotgun,  and  they  supposed  they  could  kill 
enough  game  to  subsist  on  till  they  could  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
cure food.  But  their  hopes  were  painfully  disappointed,  as  no 
chance  occurred  to  kill  anything,  and  they  met  no  provisions 
till  the  third  day.  On  that  day  they  met  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  a  man  named  Durbin,  with  some  provisions  on  pack 
horses.  At  the  place  of  meeting  there  was  an  abundance  of 
wild  berries  that  grow  in  the  mountains  there,  called  by  the 
Indians  salal  berries.  They  are  a  pleasant,  nutritious  berry, 
but  our  hungry  companions,  not  knowing  but  they  might  be 
poisonous,  were  afraid  to  eat  them,  so  they  made  their  distress 
known  to  Mr.  Durbin. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Durbin  asked  them  why  they  did  not  eat  of  those  ber- 
ries, as  the  Indians  live  on  them  in  their  season.  The  hero  of 
this  little  party  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tool,  of  Missouri, 
a  large,  portly  young  man,  and  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  and, 
by  the  way,  a  Methodist.  Dan  Tool  devoured  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  vines,  berries  and  alL  I  give  this  story  as  it  was  reported 
to  me.  I  personally  know  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of  the 
quantity  that  Mr.  Tool  ate. 
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We  then  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  Calipooia  Mountains,  and 
laid  over  one  day  to  recruit  our  exhausted  teams  before  sur- 
mounting this  dreaded  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  was 
covered  with  snow.  Then  up  we  started,  creeping  along  until 
we  reached  the  summit  and  passed  the  belt  of  snow;  then  we 
camped  and  chained  our  oxen  to  trees  and  bivouaced  for  the 
night.  Of  course,  we  got  but  little  sleep,  as  our  beds  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  cold,  wet  ground.  In  this  high  altitude,  so  near 
the  snow,  not  much  comfort  could  be  expected.  We  were  glad 
when  day  appeared  and  all  hands  prepared  to  make  the  down 
grade.  As  for  cooking,  that  was  a  small  task,  owing  to  a  lim- 
ited quantity  on  hand  to  cook.  In  crossing  the  snow  belt  we 
met  a  few  Indians  going  south.  These  aborigines  were  scantily 
dressed  and  barefooted,  but  appeared  comfortable.  On  meeting 
them  they  greeted  us  in  the  jargon  dialect,  "Cla-hi-um,"  which 
meant,  "How  do  you  do."  We  afterwards  learned  the  dialect 
so  that  we  could  converse  fluently  with  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  still  retain  a  knowledge  of  it. 

It  required  most  of  the  day  to  make  the  descent.  We  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  down  as  the  ground  was  so  soft  and  the 
wagons  cut  in  so  that  no  trouble  occurred  in  preventing  the 
wagons  crowding  the  team^  down  the  mountain. 

We  were  then  in  the  border  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  our 
long-desired  destination.  There  was  nothing  in  sight  to  en- 
courage us;  the  supplies  we  expected  to  find  were  all  disposed 
of  and  the  parties  had  gone  home.  So  this  much-lauded  Wil- 
lamette Valley  presented  nothing  to  us  but  broad,  fertile  prairies 
covered  with  a  rich  coat  of  luxuriant  grass,  very  acceptable  to 
teams,  but  the  milk  and  honey  that  we  were  to  find  in  this  val- 
ley were  not  in  sight;  so  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  our 
poor  beef  or  venison,  with  a  little  dirty  flour,  strongly  tinctured 
with  both  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  sickening  anise  seed.  This 
was  used  to  make  a  little  soup  and  gruel  for  the  children;  as 
for  myself  I   preferred  the  meat  straight. 

After  resting  a  day  or  two  we  prepared  to  resume  our  jour- 
ney. In  starting  we  had  to  cross  a  swollen,  narrow  creek,  the 
water  being  even  with  the  top  of  the  banks.  A  notch  was  dug 
on  each  side  so  the  wagons  could  get  in  and  out,  and  the  father 
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of  Wiljard  Linville,  now  of  Corvallis,  made  the  first  attempt, 
having  in  his  wagon  his  family  and  his  mother,  an  aged  lady. 
The  driver,  partly  missed  the  notch,  only  two  wheels  entering 
it,  and  the  wagon  upset  in  the  raging  water.  Before  all  could 
be  gotten  out,  the  aged  grandmother  had  drowned.  The  whole 
family  had  a  narrow  escape.  This  accident  caused  a  day's  laying 
over,  and  is  one  among  the  many  painful  incidents  that  oc- 
curred during  the  long  and  eventful  journey.  This  case  was 
the  more  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  great  age  of  this  father 
and  mother,  undergoing  the  fatigue  and  danger  incident  to  the 
long  journey,  and  now  at  the  near  approach  of  their  longed 
destination  to  die  by  such  a  fearful  accident,  and  to  be  buried 
without  a  casket  or  ceremony,  was  surely  grievous  to  the  aged 
husband  and  son  and  to  all  concerned.  There  was  in  our  party 
another  man  having  a  large  family,  by  the  name  of  CroWley. 
He  was  at  the  point  of  death  with  typhoid  fever — the  prevailing 
complaint  of  the  journey.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  aged 
Linnville. 

In  writing  the  history  of  this  journey,  so  many  years  ago,  I 
trust  I  will  be  pardoned  for  recapitulating  some  incidents  that 
my  memory  recalls  that  I  have  failed  to  write  in  the  previous 
articles.  After  we  were  through  the  canyon  already  described, 
in  the  exhausted  condition  of  our  party,  coupled  with  the  scar- 
city of  provisions  with  some,  and  many  entirely  out,  more  com- 
plaining was  heard  for  the  want  of  tobacco  than  for  the  lack  of 
provisions.  After  the  company  had  divided  into  small  parties, 
the  one  I  was  in,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  wagons,  and  as 
I  had  three  or  four  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco,  I  concluded  I 
would  retrieve  my  lost  generosity  when  I  failed  to  divide  the 
deer,  by  sharing  my  tobacco,  as  I  never  fancied  the  filthy  habit. 
It  was  not  much  trouble  to  collect  the  hungry  tobacco-chewers. 
The  number  was  counted,  and  an  equal  division  made,  reserv- 
ing for  myself  an  equal  share.  For  this  act  I  was  considered 
the  greatest  philanthropist  in  the  entire  outfit.  After  this,  had 
circumstances  been  such  that  my  services  could  have  been  of- 
fered for  any  official  position,  either  county  or  state,  and  my 
success  depended  on  these  men  who  shared  in  the  tobacco 
division,  I  would  have  gained  the  position  far  easier  than  I  did 
in  later  years.     Another  matter  requires  some  change.     While 
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it  is  txiie  that  poor  beer  and  venison  was  the  principal  'iiet. 
Long-range  marksmen,  your  scribe  being  one  o£  them,  had  an 
occasional  change.  Wild  geese  were  pLentifttl,  and  thc-se  large, 
white-breasted  honkers  were  coosidered  a  delicacy,  as  they 
were  invariably  taL  I  killed  some  geese  and  also  a  coon,  which 
our  liog  cornered  in  a  hollow  log.  He  was  a  large,,  fat  one.  I 
put  him  in  the  wagon,  haded  him  till  night,  dressed  him,  and 
again  divided.  This  gave  the  p«Jor  meat  an  additional  relish 
that  only  those  who  have  experienced  such  C(3n<iitions  can 
realize. 

These  incidents,  called  to  mind  since  the  former  articles 
were  written,  brings  us  back  to  camp.  We  went  traveling 
through  this  beautiful  "Willamette  Valley.  About  the  fourth 
day  from  our  mountain  camp,  Thomas  Crowley,  the  sick  man 
above  mentioned,  died.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  all  the 
essential  grraliti cations  of  an  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
and  a  thorough  Christian  gentleman,  had  a  large  family  and 
was  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  this  world's  goods.  I  vis- 
ited him  two  days  previous  to  his  death,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  die.  He  said  he  would  be  better  satisded  to  have  seen 
his  family  settled  and  made  comfortable,  but  such  could  not  be, 
and  added  that  there  was  a  better  place  beyond  for  him  than 
Oregon.  Wc  btiricd  him  without  coffin,  and  all  turned  sorrow- 
fully from  his  grave.  He  was  the  fourth  one  of  the  Crowley 
family  that  died  in  our  train  It  will  be  remembered  the  bones 
I  assisted  to  rebury  on  Grave  Creek  were  the  bones  of  his 
daughter. 

The  next  place  of  note  we  came  to  was  where  the  beautiful 
city  of  Eugene  is  located.  A  small  pole  cabin  was  built — the 
first  sign  of  civilization  we  had  seen  in  traveling  2,000  miles. 
The  little  cabin,  without  door  or  window,  looked  homelike,  in- 
deed. Here  several  families,  whose  teams  had  become  ex- 
hausted, were  going  to  abandon  their  wxigons  and  were  making 
canoes  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  water.  Had  I  not 
been  situated  as  I  was,  I  would  have  joined  that  party.  Wc 
went  from,  this  camp  to  what  is  now  known  as  Long  Tom  River 
— a  stream  running  crosswise  of  the  valley,  with  much  swampy 
land.     It  now  being  in  December,  of  coarse  all  such  sections 
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were  saturated  with  the  continuous  rains.  To  undertake  this 
piece  of  road  with  exhausted  teams  proved  to  be  terrible,  as 
frequently  each  day  oxen  would  mire  and  become  helpless,  and 
many  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  main  force,  after  which  some 
were  not  able  to  stand,  and  were  left  to  die.  After  several 
days  of  such  helpless  experience,  Long  Tom  was  reached.  Long 
Tom  is  a  stream  about  three  rods  wide.  It  had  to  be  ferried, 
and  a  ferry  boat  was  constructed  by  procuring  two  small  In- 
dian canoes,  a  little  longer  than  the  wagons,  with  a  pine  log 
made  fast  between.  The  contents  of  the  wagons  had  to  be  taken 
out  and  placed  on,  not  in,  this  frail  boat  and  taken  across;  the 
wagons  lifted  in  and  lifted  out  on  the  other  side,  reloaded  and 
taken  out  of  the  way  for  the  next,  and  so  on  till  all  were  over. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

About  this  time,  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  is  painful  to  describe,  and  yet  it  is  so  full  of  the 
pathos  of  the  whole  terrible  situation  that  it  must  be  done.  It 
will  be  remembered  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  driving  the  team  of 
a  widow  lady,  who  had  expected,  as  we  all  had,  that  we  would 
reach  our  destination  months  before.  She  was  taken  sick  the 
night  before  the  crossing,  and  a  baby  girl  was  born  to  her. 
After  receiving  what  attention  it  was  in  their  power  to  give 
her,  they  all  crossed  the  river  and  left  the  sick  woman  and 
child  in  my  charge.  As  night  was  approaching  I  timidly  en- 
tered the  tent  where  the  sick  lady  lay.  I  got  wood  and  renewed 
the  fire,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  I  turned  and  looked  at 
the  lonely,  distressed  woman.  She  looked  at  me,  and  in  a  most 
pathetic  voice  said:  "What  do  you  suppose  will  become  of  me?" 
At  this  pathetic  expression  all  my  timidity  vanished,  all  the 
man  in  me  was  instantly  aroused,  and  I  asked  her  to  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  if  it  was  in  my  power  I  would  do  it.  The 
sleepless  night  wore  slowly  away,  and  morning  came  at  last. 
Preparations  were  then  commenced  to  get  the  sick  woman  and 
child  across  the  stream.  The  wagon  and  contents  had  been 
passed  over  the  stream  the  night  before,  so  I  crossed  the  stream, 
built  a  large  fire,  got  fir  boughs  and  made  a  bed  on  the  cold, 
hard  ground.  I  then  went  back  and  covered  the  woman  and 
child  up.     Then,  with  the  help   of  three   others,   returned   and 
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county  seat  of  Benton  County.  The  Agricultural  College  is  now 
located  here,  and  other  adornments  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Corvallis  means  "heart  of  the  valley."  Here  was  found  an- 
other pole  cabin,  more  attractive  to  us  than  a  gorgeous  palace 
would  be  now.  It  was  the  first  inhabited  dwelling  or  cabin 
it  had  been  our  pleasure  to  see  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  What 
made  it  more  attractive  to  us,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  lonely  civi- 
lized "white"  man,  whose  name  was  J.  C.  Avery.  He  afterward 
became  conspicuous  in  assisting  to  form  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, arranging  a  county  organization  for  the  government  of 
the  present  county,  was  United  States  postal  agent  for  several 
years,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  raised 
quite  a  family,  and  some  of  them  still  live  in  Corvallis. 

We  then  left  Mary's  River,  our  company  from  there  con- 
sisting of  only  two  wagons.  One  of  these  belonged  to  a  cousin 
of  mine,  the  other  was  the  team  I  was  driving.  My  brother, 
younger  than  myself,  drove  the  loose  stock  all  the  way  across. 
My  cousin,'  being  a  man  35  years  of  age,  and  all  his  life  a  pio- 
neer, of  course  he  became  manager  of  our  little  caravan.  At 
this  time  we  had  prospective  points  in  view,  but  the  first  night 
from  Mary's  River  we  camped  at  the  foothills,  a  sparsely  settled 
country,  near  the  residence  of  H.  C.  Lewis.  His  dwelling  was 
another  of  those  soul-cheering  cabins.  Next  we  came  to  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Reed,  and  after  camp  had  been  arranged, 
Mr.  Reed  visited  us.  This  was  the  first  visit  we  had  received 
in  almost  eight  months.  On  learning  our  condition,  and  that 
we  had  neither  bread  or  flour,  he  returned  to  his  house  and 
brought  some  bread  and  divided  it  among  the  five  children  in 
camp.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  45  years  after- 
ward, and  in  all  those  long  years  I  never  forgot  that  noble  act 
of  charity.  In  the  interview  with  Mr.  Reed  he  informed  us 
of  one  of  those  lovely,  unoccupied  cabins  a  short  distance  from 
his  place,  that  he  thought  we  might  get  into  for  a  time,  but  the 
man  who  had  control  of  it  lived  two  miles  beyond.  He  gave 
us  directions  as  how  to  find  the  cabin,  and  we  struck  out,  with- 
out trail  or  road,  and  luckily  found  it.  My  cousin  mounted  a 
horse  and  started  to  ascertain  if  we  could  occupy  the  house, 
leaving  us  and  the  teams  standing  till  his  return.  It  was  rain- 
ing as  though  a  second  flood   was   approaching.     I   went  and 
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looked  through  a  crack,  and  there  I  saw  the  nr^r  dry  ?rcnnd 
I  had  seen  in  two  months.  I  had  seen  g'jrgeonslj  rnmislied 
aitting-rooma.  floors  carpeted  with  the  r.nest  Brassels.  bat  noth- 
ing I  had  ever  seen  had  such  a  charm  for  me  as  did  that  dry 
ground,  with  the  drenching  rain  overhead.  The  temptation  was 
too  strong  for  a  youngster  like  me  to  endure,  so  withour  con- 
sidering the  penalty  of  breaking  into  a  dwelling,  I  went  to  the 
wagon  and  got  an  ax,  and  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it,  I  had  a  place  cut  for  a  door.  Firewood  being  handy, 
I  soon  built  a  hre  against  the  side  of  the  chimney.  I  quickly 
improvised  an  Oregon  bedstead  <onc-Icgged)  and  conveyed  my 
invalid  charge  into  the  house,  and  placed  her  in  a  comfortable 
bed.  I  then  turned  the  teams  loose  on  the  grass,  which  was 
very  plentiful.  All  these  changes  were  made  before  my  cousin 
returned  and  reported  that  we  could  occupy  the  house.  He 
asked  how  I  knew  I  could  occupy  the  house.  I  knew  I  could 
when  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  there  were  not  men  enough 
in  Oregon  to  put  me  out  till  it  quit  raining.  I  am  sure  that  a 
king  in  his  palace  never  felt  better  or  enjoyed  himself  better 
than  we  did  the  first  night  in  our  new  habitation. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

In  my  last  letter  our  party  had  arrived  at  our  new  home. 
In  the  surrounding  vicinity  we  soon  located  permanent  homes, 
not  known  to  us  at  the  time,  but  this  became  our  final  destina- 
tion. 

Our  first  night  under  shelter,  with  beds-  arranged  on  dry 
ground,  and  the  rain  pattering  over  our  heads,  was  a  joy  and 
comfort  that  none  but  persons  in  our  weary  and  exhausted 
condition  can  possibly  imagine.  Oh,  how  sound  we  slept!  The 
rain  pattering  on  the  roof  sounded  sweeter  than  any  music 
from  the  finest  quartet  of  today. 

Morning  came,  and  we  all  arose  refreshed  from  the  efiFect 
of  our  night's  rest,  with  knowledge  that  this  was  the  first  morn- 
ing in  almost  eight  months  without  the  hurry  and  discomfort 
incident  on  preparing  to  move  camp.  This  morning  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  partake  of  our  simple  repast.  If  the  aver- 
age person  was  to  be  summoned  to  breakfast  now  with  nothing 
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in  sight  but  what  we  had  that  morning,  he  would  turn  away  in 
disgust,  inwardly  ejaculating:  *'No  breakfast  for  me,  if  you 
please!"     But  not  so  with  us;  all  fared  sumptuously. 

Attention  was  now  turned  toward  making  our  new  home  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  wagons  were 
stripped  of  their  covers,  one  was  used  to  make  a  door  shutter, 
the  two  tents  were  spread  out  and  made  protection  on  three 
side  and  served  as  ceiling  inside;  rough,  uncouth  seats  were 
improvised,  nails  driven  in  the  walls  to  adjust  clothing,  and  in 
a  word  our  new  home  was  made  comfortable,  compared  with 
that  of  our  long,  tedious  journey.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
we  were  two  days,  and  part  of  the  third,  making  the  journey 
from  Mary's  River  to  this  place,  which  is  about  eight  miles. 
This  shows  how  fast  our  jaded  teams  could  travel. 

Our  house  being  completed  without,  and  furnished  within, 
we  now  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  around  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain where  we  were.  Our  party,  or  rather  family,  consisted  of 
three  men,  two  women  and  five  small  children. 

In  our  reconnoitering  we  found  game  plentiful,  consisting  of 
deer,  geese,  ducks  and  almost  every  kind  of  wild  animals,  also 
the  rare  mammoth  white  swan,  with  his  beautiful  flute-like 
voice.  We  three  hunters,  all  "crack  shots/'  procured  enough 
meat  in  this  first  effort  to  last  several  days.  It  required  quite 
an  amount  to  supply  the  family,  as  not  a  particle  of  anything 
else  could  be  procured,  not  even  salt  to  season  the  meat. 

In  relating  our  condition  and  what  we  lived  on  in  those  pio- 
neer days  to  the  men  brought  up  since,  they  have  frequently 
remarked:  "How  could  you  live  on  such  diet?"  I  know  it  ap- 
pears impossible  to  them,  but  if  they  could  have  seen  we  ten 
people  commence  on  a  kettle  full  of  this  wild  meat  of  different 
kinds  and  never  cease  until  the  bottom  of  it  was  reached,  it 
would  have  been  explained.  The  splendid  sport  of  killing  game 
continued  for  a  time,  and  now  another  difficulty  presented  that 
appeared,  under  the  circumstances,  impossible  to  surmount. 

For  the  last  two  months  no  washing  had  been  done,  for  the 
lack  of  material  to  wash  with.     The  writer  had  a  dozen  shirts, 
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and  I  overhauled  them,  picked  out  the  cleanest  until  that  would 
look  as  though  it  had  been  in  close  contact  with  terra  firma, 
but  in  this  case  the  old  saying  held  true,  "Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way."  I  walked  six  miles  to  where  G.  B.  Smith  and 
his  brother  were  "baching."  (Afterwards  he  became  known  all 
over  the  state.)  He  butchered  a  beef  occasionally,  and  I  bought 
a  small  cake  of  tallow  that  cost  25  cents,  half  the  money  I 
possessed,  and,  to  all  business  appearances,  all  I  ever  expected 
to  have. 

I  returned  to  camp,  burned  a  large  pile  of  logs,  improvised  a 
leach,  put  the  ashes  therein  and  drained  out  the  lye  sufficient  to 
wash  the  clothes  of  the  family.  This  accomplished,  my  cousin 
concluded  to  make  the  effort  to  get  flour  so  as  to  make  bread 
for  the  children.  The  mill  was  twenty-five  miles  away,  with 
two  streams  to  swim.  It  was  near  the  present  city  of  Dallas, 
the  coiinty  seat  of  Polk  County.  Blankets  were  arranged,  our 
pockets  filled  with  meat,  and  the  writer  and  my  cousin  struck 
out.  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  country,  and  to 
be  company  for  the  boy.  He  carried  his  gun,  took  a  horse  to. 
carry  the  flour,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  lest  I  become 
wearisome,  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  camp  with  the  flour, 
all  rejoicing  more  to  see  the  flour  than  the  party.  Many  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  who  and  what  we  had  seen.  The  gun 
came  in  good  play,  as  wild  geese  were  pl^jitifulj  and  they  were 
our  principal  diet  on  the  trip,  except  on  our  return,  when  we 
had  bread  mixed  with  goose  meat.  We  brought  back  100 
pounds  of  flour,  and  that  was  all  the  ten  persons  used  until  the 
first  of  April.  You  may  judge  the  amount  the  grown  ones  of 
the  party  ate.  As  to  myself  I  never  tasted  the  dark  mixture 
of  dirt  and  ani^e  seed  since  my  experience  recorded  in  this 
journal. 

We  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  prepare  wood  for  the  fire. 
There  was  plenty  of  fuel  handy,  so  the  intention  now  was  to 
spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter  in  the  woods.  Some 
might  suppose  that,  situated  as  we  were,  with  nothing  in  sight 
to  better  our  condition,  only  privation  and  misery  could  present 
itself  in  the  future;  but  I  have  never,  in  all  my  life,  enjoyed 
myself  better  than  during  the  remainder  of  that  winter.     Per- 
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haps  it  was  different  with  men  and  families,  but  I  then,  as  now, 
try  to  make  myself  happy,  whatever  my  environment  may  be; 
and,  strange  to  relate,  I  never  was  in  a  condition  during  the 
entire  long  and  tedious  journey  that  I  would  have  changed  and 
gone  back  from  whence  I  came. 

I  was  "Where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  as  the  poet,  Bryant,  ex- 
presses it,  where  naught  is  heard  but  the  dashing  of  the  waters; 
no  neighbors  nor  associations  of  any  kind  except  the  aborigi- 
nes of  the  country.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  eight  miles 
away,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Read,  the  philanthropist  above 
mentioned. 

Each  day  was  spent  in  the  woods  with  the  rifles,  laying  up 
food  for  the  winter,  which  consisted  of  different  species  of 
game.  Whatever  kind  we  produced  was  dressed,  cut  in  pieces 
and  hung  up  to  dry,  without  salt,  and  as  our  dwelling  had  no 
chimney,  but  with  fire  built  near  the  wall,  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  smoke  to  prevent  the  meat  from  spoiling.  And,  strange 
to  say,  with  this  meat  diet  alone  it  was  soon  apparent  that  our 
entire  family  was  gaining  in  flesh,  and,  still  more  strange  to 
relate,  I  have  never  spent  a  winter  since  that  I  enjoyed  more 
than  the  one  here  mentioned. 

The  excitement  produced,  the  real  fun  in  hearing  the  report 
of  the  deadly  rifles  of  the  three  hunters  and  fleeing  game  of 
the  fowls  or  beast  as  they  came  in  range  of  each  other's  guns, 
caused  the  day  to  pass  and  compelled  us  to  return  to  camp 
only  half  satisfied  with  the  day's  sport.  And  now,  after  these 
long  intervening  years,  your  scribe  would  gladly  pass  such  an- 
other winter. 

Not  many  days  after  we  were  located  I  wandered  off  some 
three  miles  from  home.  I  came  to  the  place  that  from  then 
till  now  has  been  my  home.  A  fine  spring  was  gushing  out  at 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  and  about  all*  I  knew  of  selecting  a  home 
was  that  it  should  possess  water,  and  I  fancied  that  this  place, 
when  improved,  would  make  a  good  one,  so  I  resolved  to  locate 
it  for  that  purpose. 

On  returning  home  and  making  known  my  discovery  and 
intention  of  locating  it  for  a  home,  the  pertinetit  question  was 
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asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?*'  Of  course,  in  my 
condition,  I  had  no  answer  to  that  question,  as  at  the  time  it 
appeared  as  though  I  could  never  aspire  to  own  a  pig,  there 
being  no  pig  to  own. 

With  the  dark  future  in  view,  my  brother  and  I  returned 
next  day,  laid  a  foundation  for  a  house,  near  the  spring,  drove 
stakes  at  the  corner,  which  filled  the  requirements  of  the  or- 
ganic law  at  the  time.  Good  luck  came  my  way,  as  this  nar- 
rative will  show,  so  that  I  retained  my  place,  and  it  is  my  home 
today.  Without  giving  occurring  incidents,  I  will  say  that 
after  a  time  my  cousin  purchase  a  claim  a  short  distance  from 
mine,  built  a  house  and  all  hands  moved  to  his  place.  It  was  a 
beautiful  location,  and  he  made  it  afterwards  a  lovely  home. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  of  March,  1847.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  arrangements  were  made  to  go  to  mill,  at  Salem, 
now  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  thirty  miles  away.  There  be- 
ing no  road,  the  trip  had  to  be  made  by  water.  Parties  living 
ten  miles  up  the  river  (our  places  were  located  near  the  Wil- 
lamette River)  had  made  a  large  canoe  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  supplies  from  Oregon  City,  seventy  miles  away. 

• 

This  canoe  was  borrowed  and  brought  opposite  our  place. 
Myself  and  brother  and  two  other  men  boarded  the  boat,  with 
camping  outfit  for  the  trip,  and  made  it  to  Salem  the  first  day. 
I  had  money  to  buy  our  supplies.  The  other  parties  had  to  go 
into  the  French  settlement  and  somehow  trade  for  wheat,  so 
this  detained  us  two  days.  When  we  started  from  home  the 
snow  was  six  inches  deep,  but  in  the  meantime  a  warm  rain 
had  melted  it,  and  the  river  was  booming.  We  loaded  our 
canoes  with  the  flour,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  large 
amount  of  other  supplies,  and  made  the  start  for  home. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Before  starting  for  home  we  bought  a  shoulder  of  pork  and 
a  small  cake  of  tallow.  We  now  had  salt  to  season  the  food 
with,  and  after  being  without  that  essential  item  for  some  five 
months,  no  one  can  conceive  the  difference  in  the  taste  of  food 
except  those  who  had  the  experience.     We  also  brought  coffee, 
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but  we  had  nothing  with,  us  in  the  shape  of  cooking  utensils 
but  a  frying  pan.  So  here  we  go  up  the  booming  Willamette, 
although  we  made  but  little  progress. 

That  night  and  the  next  morning  our  shoulder  of  pork  dis- 
appeared. The  bones  were  gnawed  so  clean  that  a  dog  would 
starve  on  what  remained,  so  after  this  we  had  nothing  but 
bread,  with  the  addition  of  a  mess  prepared  by  putting  water 
in  the  frying  pan  where  the  bread  had  been  baked,  let  it  reach 
the  boiling  point,  and  then  thicken  to  the  consistency  of  gravy. 
This  mixture  and  bread  was  all  that  we  had  for  six  days.  One 
of  our  party  called  this  new  prepared  gravy  "wallop,"  so  if 
any  one  in  the  future  might  be  forced  to  this  scanty  living, 
they  will  know  how  to  make  it. 

After  arriving  home  I  only  remained  one  night,  leaving 
these  hard-earned  supplies  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And  it 
was  no  light  matter  to  leave  companions  with  whom  I  had 
been  for  so  long,  sharing  all  the  privations  and  sufferings  in- 
cident thereto. 

On  arriving  at  Salem  I  met  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom 
I  had  traveled  a  long  way  upon  the  plains.  He  intended  to 
go  to  California,  while  I  desired  to  remain  with  my  relatives. 
We  parted  with  the  best  feeling  toward  each  other,  but  after- 
ward he  changed  his  mind  and  came  back  to  Oregon. 

My  friend,  Robinson,  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  Puget 
Sound,  and  insisted  on  my  going  with  him.  Perhaps*  it  may 
appear  strange  that  I  would  accept  such  a  long  and  difficult 
journey,  considering  my  past  year's  experience,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  was  in  a  strange  land,  with  but  few  friends, 
and  neither  home  nor  money,  and  as  my  friend  was  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  all  these  made  an  inducement  that  led  me 
to  accept  the  proposition. 

My  friend,  his  brother  and  family,  and  anothefr  man  and 
family,  together  with  their  household  goods,  wagons,  and 
oxen-yokes  started  on  our  voyage  in  a  large  bateau.  (This 
specie  of  boat  was  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the 
transmission  of  their  freight.)     So  here  we  are,  with  the  mode 
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of  traveling  entirely  changed  from  desert,  sagebrush,  mountains 
and  Indians,  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Willamette  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivers.  I  found  a  vast  difference  in  going  down  stream 
in  a  strong,  swift  current  to  that  of  going  up  stream  with  a 
heavy-laden  canoe. 

It  was  now  April,  and  the  weather  was  fine.  We  would 
land  and  camp  on  shore  of  nights,  and  we  had  plenty  of  nour- 
ishing food,  seasoned  with  salt  to  taste.  All  things  consid- 
ered, the  mode  of  travel  was  agreeable  to  me,  besides  I  had 
the  promise  of  something  in  the  future — a  home  and  em- 
ployment at  the  end  of  our  voyage. 

We  went  smoothly  over  the  broad  water  of  the  great  Co- 
lumbia, and  perhaps  no  stream  in  'the  world  presents  such 
picturesque  scenery  as  it  does,  with  its  precipitous  moun- 
tains and  strangely  shaped  rocks.  Each  day  brought  strange 
and  delightful  views  to  this  party  of  former  land  travelers. 
Our  captain  was  an  experienced  sailor,  and  as  the  boat  was 
provided  with  a  sail  it  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  when  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  we  glided  swiftly  and  pleasantly  through 
the   water. 

We  now  make  cariip  within  view  of  a  strange  sight,  and, 
after  supper  the  captain  and  I  made  an  investigation  and 
found  it  to  be  an  Indian  cemetery.  A  large  table-shaped 
rock  stood  near  the  shore,  perhaps  twenty  feet  above  the 
water.  *  On  this  there  were  perhaps  a  '  hundred  canoes,  and 
in  each  was  the  remains  of  an  Indian. 

The  mode  of  burial  with  these  Indians  was  that  when 
one  died,  if  he  had  a  canoe,  to  place  the  corpse  with  his 
belongings  in  it  and  then  convey  it  to  this  or  some  elevated 
spot.  The  cemetery  on  this  rock  had  become  literally  cov- 
ered. A  new  place  of  burial  was  selected  on  shore,  opposite 
Coffin  Rock  (as  that  was  the  name  afterwards  given  it),  where 
a  point  on  the  mountain  sloped  down  to  the  river,  and  as 
many  canoes  as  possible  had  been  placed  thereon,  and  a 
larger  space  occupied  on  the  ground  adjacent. 
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On  this  ground  was  an  immense  canoe,  the  largest  in  all 
the  group.  The  edges  and  bowsprit  of  the  craft  were  adorned 
with  different  species  of  sea  shells,  and  it  had  remained  in 
its  present  position  until  the  bow  and  stern  had  given  away 
and  fallen  apart.  There  in  the  center  lay  the  remains  of  its 
former  owner,  covered  with  a  section  of  cedar  bark.  Our 
captain,  being  somewhat  of  a  curio  hunter^  remarked:  *'That 
fcUow  has  been  a  chief;  he  has  something."  So  he  put 
action  to  the  words  and  removed  the  bark  covering.  Sure 
enough  there  lay  the  most  perfect  skeleton  that  I  ever  be- 
held— every  bone  belonging  to  the  body  from  crown  to  foot, 
together  with  all  the  adornments  pertaining  to  a  knightly 
personage  of  his  race.  At  the  head  lay  his  hain  looking  as 
fresh  as  though  it  had  just  been  shampooed.  A  number  of 
brass  rings  were  around  the  bones  of  his  ankles*  wrists  and 
above  the  elbows.  Around  his  neck  were  two  or  three  strings 
of  U.  S.  buttons  and  copper  cents,  and  near  the  head  were 
a  number  of  ear  ornaments. 

Our  relic  hunter  removed  all  these  ornaments,  appro- 
priating everything  to  himself.     I  asked  him  what   he  intended 

to  do  with  them,  when  he  answered:  "Trade  them  to  the 
Indians."  Your  scribe  stood  amazed  at  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  once  knightly  chieftain,  and  disgusted  at  the  sacrilege  being 
made  of  his  ornaments,  the  only  history  that  remains  of 
his  life  and  former  greatness.  And  what  made  the  scene 
more  impressive  to  me  was  that  the  time  might  come  when 
our  race  would  become  extinct,  and  our  own  bones  disin- 
terred by  the  living  race  to  find  curios  of  the  people  that  once 
existed. 

Here  we  leave  this  strange  city  of  the  dead.  In  a  short 
time  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Cowlitz  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  and  we  leave  the  latter,  a  swift,  tortuous  stream  for 
our  heavy-laden  craft  to  navigate.  Consequently  a  laborious 
change  came  to  our  party.  We  had  to  wade  many  times, 
waist  deep,  to  haul  our  boat  over  rapids,  it  being  impossible 
to  propel  it  with  oars. 

After  several  days  of  arduous  labor  we  reached  the  spot 
where    the    boat    had    to   be    abandoned,    and    the    rest    of   the 
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journey  be  made  by  land.  Camp  was  formed,  arrangements 
made  to  return  to  the  place  from  where  we  started,  and 
drive  the  teams  belonging  to  the  three  families  over  some 
mountain  trails  unknown  to  any  of  the  party.  I  will  here 
remark,  in  view  of  what  had  to  be  done  before  another  start 
could  be  made,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  had 
all  I  wanted  of  Puget  Sound,  as  it  was  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  where  the  teams  were. 

The  boat  was  unloaded  of  the  household  goods,  wagons, 
oxen  yokes  and  all.  In  the  evening  two  men  came  walking 
up  to  the  camp  with  blankets  on  their  backs,  and  to  my 
surprise,  one  of  the  men,  by  the  name  of  Shaw,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  having  l^een  raised  near  him  in 
Illinois.  Of  course  I  was  overjoyed  to  meet  him.  He  came 
to  this  country  the  previous  year  and  had  been  to  the  Sound. 
We  went  for  a  walk  and  he  told  me  it  was  useless  to  go 
there,  as  there  was  nothing  but  heavy  timber  and  rocks,  no 
inhabitants  but  Indians,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  clams  and 
fish.  There  was  no  agricultural  land,  and  nothing  to  induce 
any  one  to  go  there. 

After  all  had  retired  in  the  tent  I  told  Mr.  Robinson  that 
I  had  concluded  to  return  with  the  boat  next  morning,  with- 
out giving  him  my  information  concerning  the  Sound  coun- 
try. He  quickly  remarked,  "If  you  go  I  will,  too."  I  told 
him  that  I  didn't  want  to  influence  him  at  all,  b*ut  had  done 
all  the  good  I  could  until  he  got  his  team.  Nothing  more 
was  said  that  night;  but  next  morning  I  saw  by  the  way 
things  were  moving  that  I  would  have  company  on  the  return 
voyage.  Sure  enough,  orders  were  soon  given  to  reload  the 
plunder  and  ail  hands  worked  with  a  will,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances were  glad  to  return. 

My  boss  and  his  brother  returned,  leaving  the  third  family 
alone  in  that  desolate  country.  William  Packwood  was  his 
name.  He  reached  the  Sound,  and  he  and  progeny  have  re- 
mained  in   that   country   ever   since. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

It  must  be  remembered  in  making  my  last  described  jour- 
ney that  after  we  entered  Columbia  River,  to  where  we  made 
the  stop  on  the  Cowlitz  River,  no  sign  of  civilization  was  ap- 
parent; nothing  but  Indian  villages  and  numerous  Indians. 

The  monotony  of  the  trip  was  relieved  by  the  sight  of  a 
canoe  containing  the  body  of  an  Indian.  These  canoes  that 
made  graves  for  their  owners  invariably  had  holes  in  the 
bottom  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  used.  Many 
of  them  were  to  all  appearances  new,  and  were  valuable 
property  to  their  owners,  and  Mr.  Snow  in  his  history  of 
the  Northwest  makes  this  statement:  "Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  tools  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  it  took  one  Indian 
six  months  to  construct  his  canoe."  The  mode  of  construc- 
tion was  by  burning.  After  the  country  commenced  settling 
up  many  an  Indian  has  been  rolled  out  of  his  canoe,  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  repaired  and  it  appropriated  to  the  man  who 
committed  the  sacrilege,  which  would  prove  to  the  ignorant 
savage  the  high  state  of  our  civilization. 

Another  characteristic  of  all  the  Northwest  Indians  is  a 
practice  they  have  of  multilating  whatever  articles  the  dead 
might  have  possessed,  such  as  buckets,  kettles,  baskets,  steel 
traps  or .  utensils  of  any  description  so  that  they  can  never 
be  used.  I  have  many  times  inciuired  of  them  their  object 
in  thus  spoiling  the  articles  belonging  to  the  dead  of  their 
.tribe,  and  their  answer  would  always  be  that  they  were  also 
dead,  and  consequently  not  lU  to  use.  Cases  arc  known  of 
these  tribes  who  bury  in  canoes  to  confine  the  favorite  slaves 
alive  in  the  canoes  to  perish  by  starvation.  I  have  known 
tribes  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  ground  and  then  deposit  food 
in  the  grave  suflicient  to  last  a  certain  number  of  days.  Yet 
all  those  ignorant  savages  witli  whom  1  have  been  acquainted 
have  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  a  "Sa-ha-lie  Tyee,"  the 
meaning  of  which  is  a  grand  chief  over  all,  and  who  abides 
above   the   clouds. 

To  resume  my  narrative.  We  started  down  the  river  and 
find  it  much  easier  and  faster  traveling  down  stream  than  up, 
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as    we    made    the    trip    down    in    six    hours    that    occupied   six 
days  going   up. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  till  the  place  where  Port- 
land now  is  was  reached.  Here  my  boss  left  us  to  proceed 
on  foot  to  the  Tualatin  plains,  which  means  a  place  of  no  tim- 
ber, or  a  land  without  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
the  country.  We  went  to  Oregon  City  to  await  the  report 
of  the  boss.  On  his  return  he  made  known  that  he  had  pur- 
chased a  ranch,  with  the  intention  of  my  assisting  him  in 
improving  it. 

We  brought  the  team  from  Salem  and  repaired  to  the 
ranch  sixteen  miles  away.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
oldest  settlement  in  Ojegon,  outside  of  the  mission  station. 
Here  were  many  old  mountaineers  and  many  discharged 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  consisting  of  French.  Scotch 
and  English,  who  all  had  Indians  for  wives.  Prominent 
among  these  was  the  celebrated  mountaineer,  Joseph  L.  Meek, 
a  man  calculated  for  a  leader  of  men — a  man  of  fine  appear- 
ance, with  herculean  strength,  but,  judging  from  his  actions 
generally,  it  would   seem  he  was   de^itute  of  moral   restraint. 

He  had  two  sons,  both  respectable  business  men.  One  of 
them  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  Portland,  and  the 
other  still   resides  on  the  old  homestead. 

We  now  are  to  decide  what  is  to  be  our  future  home,  for 
a  time  at  least — a  beautiful  situation  indeed. 

My  boss  was  a  lean,  raw-boned  Ohioan,  raised  in  that 
timbered  country  in  an  early  day,  consequently  knew  but 
little  about  anything  except  work,  and  I  soon  found  that  he 
knew  all  about  that.  As  I  had  never  studied  that  art  but 
very  little,  he  was  just  the  teacher  I  needed.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  summer  following  was  the  first  summer's  work 
I  had  ever  performed.  He  had  a  fine  team  of  four  pair  of 
large  oxen,  the  same  that  I  drove  on  the  plains  for  three 
months.  He  could  not  manage  oxen  at  all,  so  I  was  lucky 
in  that  respect,  as  there  were  rails  to  chop  and  Split  so  as  to 
fence  the  farm;  and  it  consequently  fell  to  my  lot  to  plow  the 
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prairie  land  for  sowing  in  the  fall.  A  large  plow  was  rigged 
on  wheels  with  a  lever  attached  so  that  one  hand  attended 
the  plow  and  the  other  guided  the  team. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  home  on  the  main  traveled  road 
to  Oregon  City,  where  all  the  trade  was  done  to  supply  the 
entire  community.  The  situation  gave  us  the  chance  of  learn- 
ing all  the  news  to  be  obtained  at  the  time;  but  little  news  was 
to  be  had  then.  Nothing  was  obtainable  from  our  homes  in 
"The  States"  only  as  the  emigrants  arrived  each  year,  there  be- 
ing no  mail  route  established  then. 

It  is  now  the  20th  of  April,  and,  to  show  whether  we  had 
worked  or  not,  by  harvest  there  were  one  hundred  acres 
fenced  ready  for  the  seed  in  the  fall.  My  wages  was  one  dol- 
lar per  day,  with  board  and  washing,  to  be  paid  with  a  $40 
horse  which  had  been  procured  from  the  Snake  Indians,  a 
beautiful  bay,  pretty  as  a  picture;  in  a  word,  I  had  the  fancy 
horse  of  the  community,  a  perfect  pet  and  a  race  horse  in 
those  days;  but  that  quality  was  no  advantage  to  me,  as  I 
never  indulged  in  that  sport  further  than  ridii^g  ahead  of  all 
the  boys,  which  in  those  days  of  fast  riding  was  a  valuable 
quality,  indeed.  All  stock  in  those  times  were  fat  and  sleek, 
consequently  Salem  (that  was  my  horse's  name)  was  ready 
for  the  saddle  each  Sunday. 

Notwithstanding  my  pleasant  home  surroundings,  I  was 
laboring  under  great  disadvantages,  so  far  as  social  condi- 
tions were  concerned,  as  I  had  brought  no  clothes  suitable  for 
high  association. 

In  the  middle  of  June  I  made  the  journey  to  where  my 
folks  were  living,  and  I  found  them  all  much  more  pleasantly 
situated  than  I  expected.  The  widow  and  my  brother  were 
keeping  house  together;  for  the  use  of  her  team  and  wagon 
other  parties  were  furnishing  necessaries.  The  person  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see  was  the  little  stranger  who  came  to  our 
camp  at  Long  Tom.  It  was  asleep,  but  I  aroused  it  from  its 
slumber  and  treated  it  beyond  the  common  courtesy  that  is 
due  to  strangers.  I  remained  a  short  time  and  returned  with 
clothing   that  proved   superior  to   that  belonging   to   any  one 
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in   the    community,   which   in  those   pioneer   times   was   a  val- 
uable  recommendation  for  a  stranger. 

We  are  now  supplied  with  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary 
to  appear  in  any  company  that  assembled  in  those  days.  We 
had  a  regular  organized  community — a  large  log  church  with- 
in three  miles,  in  which  four  denominations  held  services  each 
Sabbath.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
these  services,  as  I  was  trained  from  youth  to  manhood  to 
attend  church. 

At  my  first  appearance  in  an  audience  in  this  new  country, 
I  was  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  people,  both  in 
their  health  and  the  hearty  social  greeting  extended  from  one 
to  another.  Having  but  few  acquaintances,  I  was  introduced 
to  all  the  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  present,  and  in- 
troductions then  were  not  the  cold  formal  kind  of  today. 
Equality  existed  everywhere — no  butting  off  the  bridge;  no 
big  fish  striving  to  devour  the  little  fish. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  from 
the  first  settlement  of  this  country  till  1850,  the  time  when 
gold  commenced  flooding  the  country  from  California,  were 
the  happiest  days  the  country  has  ever  seen.  The  unexpected 
acquisition  of  wealth  caused  the  people  to  discard,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  essential  elements  of  true  happiness.  All  thought 
and  effort  was  turned  to  the  gaining  of  more  wealth,  paying 
little  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acquired. 

On  the  road  to  the  church  there  lived  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  on  the  plains,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter.  I  soon  made 
her  acquaintance,  which  budded  and  bloomed  into  affection, 
so  much  so  that  I  sometimes  thought  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  travel  with  her  in  double  harness  through  life;  but  a 
sad  difficulty  presented  itself.  I  was  not  able  to  purchase  the 
necessary  harness  in  which  to  travel,  so  all  such  notions 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

When  fall  came  I  assisted  in  seeding  the  crop,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  to  have  a  third  when  threshed.  I 
then   went   into   partnership   with   a   brother   of   my   boss   who 
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lived  four  miles  above  Oregon  City,  in  the  timber.  I  had  to 
go  in  debt  for  part  of  the  team,  so  we  ran  a  logging  camp 
during  the  winter.  The  enterprise  was  eminently  successful, 
as  I  paid  for  the  team,  had  money  to  rattle,  the  first  I  had  had* 
in  Oregon. 

I  came  back  in  the  spring  to  take  care  of  my  crop,  har- 
vested it  and  had  five  hundred  bushels  for  my  share,  which  I 
sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel  on  the  threshing  floor.  And  to 
sum  up  the  earning  of  my  first  experience  in  making  a  living, 
I  had  a  team,  two  horses  and  three  hundred  dollars  in  money. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  young  man  in  Washington 
County  could  have  made  a  better  showing. 

Now  these  letters  will  have  to  come  to  a  close,  leaving  my 
trip  to  California,  as  I  went  soon  after  harvest.  I  was  in  the 
first  party  from  Oregon  to  the  mines,  remained  there  two 
years,  and  returned  to  occupy  my  former  selected  home.  One 
year  afterwards  I  married. 

I  stated  in  commencement  of  these  letters  that,  consider- 
ing my  limited  knowledge,  I  had  been  successful;  but  now 
comes  the  cap  sheaf  of  my  success,  which  is  my  marriage.  On 
a  limited  acquaintance  of  two  months  the  risk  was  made,  and 
I  wUl  here  remark  that  for  all  the  essential  characteristics  of 
wife  and  mother,  with  all  the  necessary  qualifications  thereto, 
she  is  as  near  right  as  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  woman- 
hood to  be.  We  have  been  married  forty-seven  years,  raised  a 
family  of  eight  children,  all  grown,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
there  is  not  a  stain  on  the  character  of  any  of  them,  but 
are  all  married  and  prosperous.  Wife  and  I  are  alone  on  the 
old,  old  homestead,  nearing  the  end  of  life's  race. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  March  18,  1905. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  at 
3  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the  Annual  Reunion  of  1905 — ^the 
thirty-third. 

Present:  William  T.  Wright,  1852,  Union,  President; 
John  W.  Minto,  Portland,  1848,  Vice  President;  George 
H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary;  J.  E.  Magers,  1862, 
Portland,  and  J.  C.  Moreland,  1852,  Portland,  Directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speakers;  (a)  for  the  annual  address; 
(b)  for  the  occasional  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements; (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on 
Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations;  (e) 
Committee  on  Transportation:  (f)  Reception  Committee: 
(g)  selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliarv  Committee. 
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The  matter  of  the  date  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
upon  motion  of  J.  C.  Moreland,  seconded  by  John  W.  Minto, 
it  was  decided  that  June  15  should  be  fixed  as  the  date. 

On  motion  of  Director  Magers,  Portland  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  reunion. 

The  selection  of  speakers  was  referred  to  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

Rev.  Robert  Robe,  1852,  Brownsville,  was  chosen  as  the 
Grand  Chaplain. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Himes. 
was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  with 
power  to  select  her  own  assistants. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs.  Cook,  Ladd  and 
Himes  should  be  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

All  other  matters,  on  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  be  composed  of  Mr.  Himes,  Mr.  Magers,  Mr. 
Minto  and  Mr.  Moreland. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and 
such  aides  as  he  might  select. 
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Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 

President  Wright  announced  that  Mr.  Moses  Lore, 
a  pioneer  aged  103  years,  lived  near  Union,  and  that  if  it 
was  thought  advisable  he  would  undertake  to  secure  his 
presence  at  the  reunion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  President  Wright  was  ap- 
pointed a  Special  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  Galloway  referred  to  Mrs.  Kemp,  of  Oregon  City, 
now  in  her  102d  year,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  arrangements  might  be  perfected  whereby  she 
could  attend  the  reunion  this  year.  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  take  the  subject  in  hand. 

All  other  matters  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1904  printed,  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letters,  badges,  programmes,  announce- 
ments, etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REUNION. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Thursday,  June  15,  1905. 

The  thirty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  state. 
It  was  a  record-breaker  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  far 
exceeding  any  other  reunion  in  that  respect  in  the  history 
of  the  Association,,  and  throughout  was  characterized  by  an 
unusually  fine  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

At  the  Armory  the  measured  tread  of  Oregon's  citizen 
soldiery  gave  way  to  the  uncertain  steps  of  men  and  women 
of  the  ranks  of  battle-scarred  veterans  of  life's  campaign. 
The  flags  that  are  oft  unfurled  to  honor  those  who  stand 
ready  to  defend  their  country  in  the  present,  were  today 
given  the  breeze  in  honor  of  those  whose  efforts  made  pos- 
sible a  country  to  defend.  Willing,  strong  arms  of  a 
younger  generation  guided  feeble  and  faltering  feet.  Youth 
stood  in  deep  reverence ;  gray  hairs  were  badges  of  the  right 
of  way;  dim  eyes  were  far  more  dimmed  by  tears  of  happi- 
ness as  old  friend  met  old  friend. 

The  pioneers  themselves  enjoyed  the  occasion  as  they 
always  do.  There  was  a  singling  out  of  badges  bearing  the 
mystic  numbers  of  a  certain  year  of  danger  and  daring; 
there  were  sudden  hand-clasps  of  fellowship  and  brother- 
hood and  sisterhood  that  meant  more  than  words.  There 
were  moments  during  the  day  when  to  speak  would  have 
been  almost  sacrilegious. 

The  edifice  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and  the  reunion 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  years.  In  and  out  the 
rooms,   up   and   down  the   stairs,   these   young-old  people 
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walked,  stopping  now  and  then  to  greet  a  friend  of  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  by-gone  days.  The  upper  drill  hall, 
where  the  programme  was  held  at  2  o'clock,  was  crowded 
long  before  that  hour,  and  adjoining  rooms  were  crowded 
also,  and  yet  there  were  hundreds  who  could  not  get  within 
sound  of  the  speakers'  voices.  And  the  great  majority  were 
pioneers,  too,  for  the  younger  generations  were  conspicuous 
for  their  absence.  One  had  to  wear  an  official  pioneer  badge 
to  get  into  the  Armory,  and  once  you  were  in  you  felt  out  of 
place  unless  you  had  crossed  the  plains  yourself  and  could 
give  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  the  country  was  in 
the  making. 

As  the  pioneers  reached  the  Armory  they  were  taken  in 
charge  by  a  Reception  Committee  and  escorted  to  the  second 
floor.  The  hall  was  appropriately  decorated  with  flags, 
bunting  and  flowers.  Across  the  back  of  the  stage  was 
the  word  "Pioneers,"  each  letter  made  of  roses.  The  effect 
was  very  beautiful. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  at  2 :30  o'clock,  the  fol- 
lowing programme  was  rendered. 

Calling  to  order  by  President  W.  T.  Wright,  1852. 

Music — Brown's  Orchestra. 

Prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Robert  Robe,  1852,  Browns- 
ville. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  1853, 
Mayor. 

Response  by  the  President. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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Music — Brown's  Orchestra. 

Annual  address — Hon.  H.  H.  Gilfry,  1852,  Washington 
D.  C. 

Recitation  (original) — Miss  Minnie  M.  Bode,  Portland. 

Music — Brown's  Orchestra. 

Announcement  by  the  Grand  Marshal. 

Benediction — Chaplain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  a  social  hour  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pioneers,  and  at  5  o'clock  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  by  Grand  Marshal  Buchtel  and  his  aides, 
with  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  van,  and  the  pathfinders 
journeyed  to  the  banquet-room,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, assisted  by  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Reception  Committee, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Ladd,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Raleigh  Stott,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick,  Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Mrs. 

A.  C.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Mrs.  C.  Vantine,  Mrs. 

B.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bellinger,  Mrs.  P.  Selling,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Wygant,  Mts.  B.  P.  Cardwell,  Mrs.  William 
Grooms,  Mrs.  Frankie  Helms,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Corbett,  Mrs. 
Elijah  Corbett,  Mrs.  F.  Moreland  Harvey,  Mrs.  Seneca 
Smith,  Portland;  Mrs.  George  Harding,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Kelly, 
Oregon  City ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lord,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wil- 
son, The  Dalles ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kenney,  Jacksonville ;  Mrs. 
Sarah  S.  Munson,  Skipanon;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Boynton,  Wood- 
bum;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chambers,  Mrs.  A.  C.  McClelland, 
Baker  City ;  Mrs.  James  W.  Kelley,  Cathlamet ;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Perry,  Houlton. 
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The  tables  were  presided  over  by  the  following  women : 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  A. 
Meier :  assistants,  Aliss  Clara  Teal,  Miss  Sarah  Harker. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Linthi- 
ciim ;  assistants,  Miss  Clementine  Wilson,  Miss  Emma  Fail- 
ing. 

Table  No.  3 — Mrs.  L.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  James  W.  Cook,  Miss  Elva  Huma- 
son :  assistants,  Miss  Clarissa  Wiley,  Miss  Jessie  Farrell. 

Table  No.  5— Mrs.  J.  C.  Moreland,  Mrs.  William  D. 
Fenton ;  assistants.  Miss  Anna  Farrell,  Miss  Carlotta  Parker. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Miss  Failing; 
assistants,  Miss  Canby,  Miss  Kate  Failing. 

Table  No.  7 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor;  assistants,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Peterson,  Miss  Margaret 
Catlin. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Free- 
man; assistants,  Miss  Daisy  Freeman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Harder, 

Table  No.  9— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Marsh;  as- 
sistants, Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherman,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley. 

Table  No.  10— Mrs.  William  S.  Sibson,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rob- 
ertson :  assistants,  Miss  Alice  Sibson,  Aliss  Nan  Robertson. 
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Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  George  W.  Weidler,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Craken;  assistants,  Miss  Charlotte  Sherlock,  Mrs.  Robert 
Lewis. 

Table  No.  T^— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Miss  Abbie  L.  At- 
wood ;  assistants,  .  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  Alice  Mc- 
Loughlin  Whidden. 

Table  No.  i;* — Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Gill,  Mrs.  John  Gill; 
assistants.  Miss  Frances  Gill,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Strain. 

Table  No.  34 — Miss  Kate  Holman,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Kamm;  assistants,  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Sewall,  Miss  Caroline 
Kamm. 

Table  No.  15 — Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann;  as- 
sistants. Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Jean  Slauson. 

Table  No.  16— Mrs.  M.  C  George,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Pratt; 
assistants.  Miss  Florence  George,  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt. 

Table  No.  17— Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross,  :\lrs.  Milton  VV. 
Smith;  assistants.  Miss  Agnes  Watt,  Miss  Ruth  Smith. 

Table  No.  18— Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  June  McMillen 
Ordway;  assistants,  Mrs.  Minnie  Price,  Miss  Nicholas. 
The  reserve  tables  were  in  charge  of  the  following: 

Table  No.  1— Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble ; 
assistants.  Miss  Helena  Humason,  Miss  Marguerite  Wiley. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  Charles  Hobnan,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mc- 
Cully;  assistants,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ogilbie,  Miss  Myrtle  B. 
Moffett. 
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Table  No.  3 — Mrs,  Joseph  A.  Strowbridge,  Miss   M. 
Strowbridge. 

The  women  instrumental  in  preparing  for  the  banquet 
were  as  follows: 

Qiairman  of  the  Woman!s  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cart- 
wright;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mollie  Burke. 

Sub-Committees  were  as  follows: 


Booth  No.  1,  Bread  and  Cake — Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor, 
Chairman ;  assistants,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish,  Miss  Anna  Crem- 
en,  Mrs.  Sigmund  Frank,  Mrs.  E.  E.  McClure,  Miss  Hilde- 
garde  Plummer,  Miss  Agnes  Kelly,  Miss  Jean  McClure. 

Booth  No.  2,  Meats,  Fish  and  Salad — Mrs.  John  \V. 
Minto,  Chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs. 
D.  McLauchlan,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Archie  L.  Pease, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Veazie. 

Booth  No.  3,  Milk,  Cream  and  Cheese — Mrs.  Clara  Watt 
Morton,  Chairman;  assistants.  Miss  Linley  Morton,  Miss 
Carrie  Holmes,  Miss  Etta  Wrenn,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Stratton. 

Booth  No.  4,  Butter  and  Cheese — Miss  Agnes  M.  Jack- 
son, Chairman;  assistant,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Van  Wassenhover. 

Booth  No.  5 — Mrs.  R.  S.  McLeran,  Chairman. 

Decorating  Committee — Miss  Myrtle  B.  Moffett,  Chair- 
man; assistants.  Miss  Weidler,  Miss  Hazel  Weidler. 

Rose  Booth — Miss  Hazel  Weidler,  Chairman;  assistants, 
Miss  Helen  MacEwan,  Miss  Weidler,  Miss  Hoyt,  Miss 
Grace  Warren. 
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Aides — George  and  Levi  Freeman,  Robert  Marsh,  Sim- 
eon Reed  Winch,  M.  McClure. 

Chairman  of  the  Table  Committee — Miss  Susie  G.  Cos- 
grove;  assistant,  Miss  Mary  McKay. 

The  banquet  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  that  time 
there  were  approximately  fourteen  hundred  persons  served 
with  bread,  ham  sandwiches,  baked  salmon,  veal  loaf,  cheese, 
coffee,  cake  and  ice  cream.  Of  the  latter  there  were  sixty- 
six  gallons  dispensed,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing and  plenty  to  spare.  At  the  first  sitting  there  were 
972  persons,  and  the  tables  were  about  half  full  the  second 
time. 

From  the  close  of  the  banquet  to  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  business  meeting  the  time  was  spent  in  renewing  old 
acquaintances,  and  knots  of  pioneers  gathered  around  in 
every  direction,  the  weather  being  ideally  fine  for  such  a 
purpose. 

BUSINESS  SESSION. 

The  business  session  convened  at  7 :30  p.  m.,  and  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 

President,  John  W.  Minto,  1848,  Portland. 

Vice-President,  M.  C.  George,  1851,  Portland. 

Secretary,  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland. 

Corresponding  secretary,  J.  E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland. 

Treasurer,  Charles   E.  Ladd,   1857,   Portland. 

Directors — William  Galloway,  1852,  McMinnville,  Yam- 
hill County;  Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  Portland;  W.  T. 
Wright,  1852,  Union,  Union  County. 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following 
report: 

Resolved,  That  the  pioneers  recognize  with  many  thanks 
the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Portland  in  providing  the 
means  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pioneers  at  this,  the  33d 
annual  reunion. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  generosity  and  self-sac- 
rificing efforts  of  the  ladies  of  Portland,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  who  have  so  splendidly  pro- 
vided the  annual  dinner,  and  to  them  we  return  our  sincere 
thanks. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Upon  motion  of  J.  C.  Aloreland,  seconded  by  George  H. 
Himes,  it  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  represent  the  Association  at  the  exercises  con- 
nected with  the  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  Rev.  Jason 
Lee,  the  first  missionary  to  enter  the  "Oregon  Country,"  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  ]\lethodist  Congress  which  is  soon  to 
be  held  in  this  city. 

The  President  appointed  the  committee  alluded  to  as  fol- 
lows :    J.  C.  Moreland,  H.  W.  Scott,  and  Whitney  L.  Boise. 

A  list  of  pioneers  who  had  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Reunion  was  then  read,  after  which  the  Association  ad- 
journed, and  President  Wright  called  Judge  M.  C.  George 
to  the  chair,  whereupon  an  informal  program  was  rendered 
as  follows : 
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.    Contralto  Solo — Miss  Mabel  P.  Baker,  daughter  of  Prof. 

L.  H.  Baker,  Principal  of  Woodstock  School,  a  pioneer  of 
1853. 

Reading— "The  Ride  of  Kit  Carson's  Wife,"  Miss  Maud 
Battelle  Hammell. 

Pioneer  Campfire  Talks,  three  minutes  each. 

Songs  by  the  Veteran  Double  Quartet — S.  Bullock,  W.  S. 
Powell,  J.  S.  Hamilton,  first  tenors;  C.  W.  Tracy,  R.  V. 
Pratt,  second  tenors;  C.  C.  Pratt,  George  Buchanan,  first 
bassos ;  A.  M.  Cummings,  Dr.  H.  R.  Littlefield,  H.  P.  Bes- 
tow, second  bassos;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hamilton,  Miss  Cora  E. 
Felt,  accompanists. 

NOTES. 

This  is  the  twelfth  year  that  Mrs.  Cartwright  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  the  success  of  the  ban- 
quet was  a  crowning  glory  for  this  long  and  faithful  service 
in  a  cause  that  is  dear  to  her  heart.  Every  pioneer  in  Oregon 
knows  Mrs.  Cartwright — ^they  remember  her  when  she  was 
Charlotte  Terwilliger  and  many  call  her  by  that  name.  Miss 
Mjollie  Burke,  who  has  also  served  long  and  well  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  was  of  most  material  as- 
sistance to  the  Chairman  and  a  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
great  undertaking.  Attending  the  various  tables  were  the 
ladies  already  mentioned,  all  of  them  wives,  daughters  or 
grand-daughters  of  the  state's  pioneer  citizens.  They  rep- 
resent the  best  families  in  the  land,  for  that  is  the  kind  with 
which  Oregon  was  first  settled.  Each  year  they  are  eager 
to  perform  this  labor  of  love  for  the  old  folks  who  in  former 
years  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  now  in  this  land  of 
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plenty.  The  table  decorations  provided  by  these  ladies  are 
deserving  of  special  mention  and  praise,  for  a  great  amount 
of  work  was  expended  on  them  and  the  result  was  rarely 
beautiful.  The  rose  tables  seemed  hard  to  excel,  those 
adorned  with  crimson  ramblers  vieing  with  the  delicate  ef- 
fects of  the  pink  rose  tables  or  the  ijich  tone  of  one  done  in 
Jacqueminots.  There  was  also  one  done  in  pure  white 
roses,  much  admired.  Sweet  peas  were  used  in  profusion, 
one  table  having  these  blossoms  in  pink  and  purple  with 
center  pieces  of  Southern  magnolias.  Yellow  marguerites 
proved  wonderfully  effective,  and  three  beautiful  blue  tables 
were  in  Canterbury  bells,  giant  larkspur  and  corn-flowers, 
respectively.  Those  who  sat  at  the  California  poppy  tables 
thought  they  were  the  prettiest  and  some  favored  the  pink 
Canterbury  bells,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  select  any  one, 
as  all  of  them  were  perfect. 


When  the  doors  of  the  big  drillroom  where  the  banquet 
was  spread  were  thrown  open  to  the  guests  shortly  before  5 
o'clock,  a  dear  old  lady  more  than  80  years  old  and  wearing 
a  badge  of  1843  clasped  her  hands  and  exclaimed  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  belied  her  age:  "Oh,  it's  just  like  Para- 
dise, isn't  it  ?"  And  it  was.  The  ingenuity  and  art  of  many 
women  had  turned  the  unsightly  hall  into  a  bower  of  beauty 
and  the  long  tables  which  completely  filled  the  great  drill 
space  were  so  covered  with  beautiful  flowers  that  a  gor- 
geous mass  of  coloring  was  the  result.  A  tempting  and 
delicious  menu  was  served  and  the  tired,  hungry  pioneers 
did  full  justice  to  it.  Plates  were  emptied  and  refilled  again 
to  the  delight  of  the  attendants,  who  considered  hearty  appe- 
tites a  compliment  to  the  cooking  of  the  Portland  house- 
wives who  had  prepared  the  viands  served. 


•  J.. 
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As  the  guests  left  the  tables  they  were  presented  with 
bunches  of  flowers  which  had  furnished  the  decorations, 
this  little  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  hostesses  seeming  to 
please  them  greatly.  One  came  back  to  her  table  and  asked 
for  a  rose  with  a  long  stem  or  a  branch,  so  that  she  might 
plant  it  when  she  got  home.  "I  always  take  the  flowers  you 
ladies  give  me  home,"  she  said,  "and  then  I  plant  the  slips. 
I  have  a  rose  bush  in  my  yard  for  every  year  I  have  at- 
tended the  Pioneers'  Reunion — and  I  have  been  here  a 
good  many  times.'*  If  any  one  doubts  the  appreciation 
of  the  pioneer  visitors,  such  incidents  as  this  should  dispel 
them. 

Following  the  banquet  there  was  a  general  gathering  of 
old  friends  at  tables  and  about  the  room.  J.  M.  Shelley,  of 
Eugene,  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  ladies  of  Portland 
who  had  prepared  the  delightful  meal,  and  these  were  given 
as  lustily  as  school  boys  could  have  done.  Many  of  the 
older  and  best-known  pioneers  had  crowds  around  their 
chairs  for  an  hour  after  the  banquet  was  over.  Acquaint- 
ances were  renewed  and  experiences  of  early  days  related. 
F.  X.  Matthieu  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  visitors,  and 
Mrs.  Eliza  Spalding  Warren  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. She  is  the  oldest  living  child  born  of  American  parents 
in  Oregon — the  date  of  her  birth  being  November  15,  1837 — 
and  a  daughter  of  the  Spaldings  who  were  among  the  mis- 
sionary party  which  came  to  Oregon  in  183G.  Mrs.  Stephen 
Coffin,  now  86  years  old,  walked  about  quite  as  lively  as 
friends  20  years  her  junior,  and  C.  S.  Silver,  past  the  90 
mark,  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  aides  in  Grand  Mar- 
shal Buchtel's  corps.  There  was  one  badge  bearing  the  date 
of  1831  and  this  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Moisan,  of 
Brooks,  Ore.     Mrs.  L.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Walla  Walla,  who 
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came  to  Oregon  in  1843  with  Dr.  Whitman's  first  party, 
was  a  guest  of  the  banquet.  Walla  Walla  consisted  of  one 
small  cabin  when  she  arrived  there.  Mrs.  Frances  Killin, 
more  than  90  years  old,  mother  of  the  late  Benton  Killin, 
received  much  consideration.  Mrs.  Dan  O'Neil,  1843,  of 
Rose  Farm,  Oregon  City,  was  greeted  by  scores  of  friends. 

The  parade  was  sadly  missed  from  the  early  program 
of  the  day  by  Portlanders,  but  there  was  nothing  lacking 
about  the  banquet  to  make  it  seem  like  the  pioneer  day  of 
old.  An  ever-pathetic  feature  was  the  absence  of  faces  which 
were  at  the  previous  year's  reunion,  but  the  fact  that  so 
many  visitors  came  this  season  who  had  not  been  here  in 
years  before,  partially  eliminated  the  sadness  which  is  felt 
on  such  occasions,  and  every  one  seemed  happy. 

A  number  of  the  survivors  of  the  Whitman  massacre, 
the  fearful  tragedy  which  occurred  on  November  29-30, 
1847,  near  the  present  City  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  were 
present  at  the  Pioneer  Reunion,  among  them  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sager  Helm,  Mrs.  Matilda  Sager  Delaney,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Sager  Pringle,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Osbom  Jacobs,  Mrs.  O. 
N.  Denny  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hopkins.  At  this  massacre  14 
persons  were  killed  and  53  women  and  children  taken 
prisoners  and  held  as  captives  by  the  Indians  for  several 
weeks.  At  length  they  were  rescued  by  Peter  Skeen  Ogden^ 
the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  that  time. 

Ex-Governor  George  E.  Cole,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
early  days,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  1850  class,  arrived  from 
Spokane,  which  city  has  been  his  home  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  postmaster  of  Portland  from  March  11, 
1873,  to  October  20,  1881. 
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Joshua  McDaniel,  1844,  of  Polk  County,  and  his  wife,  a 
pioneer  of  1847,  were  present.    They  never  miss  a  reunion. 

Judge  Silas  J.  Day,  1852,  of  Jacksonville,  came  to  meet 
his  brother  from  California,  also  of  1852.  Both  enjoyed 
each  other's  company  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The 
brothers  came  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  be  present  at 
this  time. 

William  Billings,  who  first  set  foot  in  Portland  in  1848, 
came  from  Olympia  to  renew  old  acquaintances.  His  first 
impressions  of  the  city  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Prophet 
Nehemiah  with  respect  to  a  city  he  described  more  than  2000 
years  ago,  when  he  said  "The  city  was  large  and  great; 
but  the  people  were  few  therein,  and  the  houses  were  not 
builded."  The  trees  which  Billings  took  shelter  under  near 
what  is  now  Front  and  Washington  Streets,  he  does  not 
find.  The  failure  to  find  his  old  haunts  caused  him  to  realize 
that  something  had  "been  doing"  in  these  parts. 

Mrs.  Kate  Ball  Powers,  of  Whittier,  Cal.,  daughter  of 
John  Ball,  who  taught  the  first  school  west  of  the  Rockies, 
at  Vancouver,  in  1832,  was  an  invited  guest.  Her  father 
was  the  first  American  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the 
"Oregon  Country."  That  was  in  1833.  In  1836  he  founded 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  Anne  Shannon  Monroe,  of  Chicago,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  George  Shannon,  who  was  with  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805,  was  also  the  guest  of  the  Association. 

The  ox-o-motor,  Ezra  Meeker,  driver,  a  pioneer  of  1852, 
transported  a  number  of  passengers  from  the  City  Hall  to 
the  Armory  in  regular  crossing-the-plains  fashion. 
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With  Mrs.  O'Neil  was  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hensley,  who,  55 
years  ago,  came  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and 
brought  the  letters  from  Washington  admitting  that  state 
to  the  Union.  The  bill  passed  Congress  September  9,  1850, 
and  on  the  13th  Mrs.  Hensley,  then  Miss  Crosby,  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  her  mother.  In  crossing  the  Isthmus 
they  were  seven  days  on  the  Chagres  River  in  open  canoes, 
and  she  still  has  the  umbrella  with  which  she  sheltered  the 
precious  documents  from  the  constant  rains.  ; 

If  just  one  experience  in  the  life  of  each  pioneer  present 
at  the  reunion  could  be  compiled  it  would  make  a  volume 
of  stirring  adventure  beyond  the  pale  of  imagination.  But 
those  days  of  danger  and  adventure  are  gone;  the  once 
sturdy  settlers  have  settled  into  the  deserved  ^se  of  old 
age  and  theirs  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  now  following. 


PIONEERS  AT  THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPO- 
SITION. 

The  management  of  the  Exposition,  in  response  to  a 
request  by  the  Secretary,  designated  Friday,  June  16th,  as 
the  day  when  pioneers  would  be  given  the  freedom  of  the 
grounds ;  whereupon  they  assembled  at  the  entrance  between 
9  and  11  a.  m.,  clothed  with  the  proper  badge  for  1905,  with 
the  figures  showing  the  year  of  their  arrival  in  Oregon  in 
plain  view.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  his  as- 
sistants indicated .  the  proper  gate  through  which  to  enter 
the  grounds.  After  entrance  was  effected,  hundreds  went 
at  once  to  Festival  Hall,  where  the  following  program  was 
followed: 
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Music — Exposition  Band. 

Calling  to  order  by  President  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association. 

Prayer  by  the  Chaplain. 

Contralto  Solo — Mrs.  Imogen  Hardin  Brodie,  Oregon 
City,  great-granddaughter  of  Samuel  K.  Barlow,  who  in 
1846  built  the  first  wagon  road  across  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. 

Address  of  Welcome — H.  W.  Goode,  President  of  the 
Exposition. 

Response — President  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

Music — Exposition  Band. 

President  W.  T.  Wright  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  preside 
over  the  opening  ceremonies,  and  Captain  O.  C.  Applegate, 
1848,  took  his  place.  Captain  Applegate  came  all  the  way 
from  Klamath  Falls  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  pioneers. 
He  then  introduced  President  Goode,  who  welcomed  the 
pioneers  with  the  following  words: 

"It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  since  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  to  extend  greetings  to  many  different 
gatherings,  but  before  no  audience  have  I  felt  so  thrilled 
and  satisfied  as  before  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon, 
which  I  greet  today.  To  you  I  extend  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  Exposition  is  held  primarily  to  celebrate  the  discovery 
of  this  country.  You  pioneers  of  Oregon  have  made  this 
Exposition  possible.  We  have  called  together  an  exhibition 
of  the  resources  of  old  Oregon  with  other  states  of  the 
Northwest.  We  have  also  a  very  fine  collection  from 
abroad,  and  the  Government  also  has  helped  by  sending  the 
finest  exhibits  ever  shown  at  any  Exposition. 
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"i  wish  also  to  compliment  the  State  of  Or^on,  which 
has  taken  a  splendid  part  in  the  Exposition  and  helped  it 
by  making  a  large  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work.  I 
trust  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  with  us 
many  times  during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition,  and 
again  I  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome." 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Goode's  remarks.  Captain 
Applegate  made  the  following  reply : 

"On  behalf  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  we 
extend  our  thanks  to  President  Groode  for  his  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  Exposition.  The  pioneers — ^these  noble  men 
and  women  who  planted  here  the  vanguard  of  civilization — 
are  entitled  to  a  full  meed  of  praise.  Like  the  Pilgrims  on 
the  Eastern  Coast,  they  began  an  empire,  and  are  to  be 
always  remembered  with  love." 

He  then  quoted  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  founders. 

By  this  time  President  Wright  had  arrived  and  took  the 
chair.  Mr.  Wright  told  of  his  disappointment  in  not  being 
able  to  bring  Moses  Lore  to  the  meeting,  from  Eastern 
Oregon.  Mr.  Lore  is  more  than  100  years  old,  and  came  to 
Oregon  early  in  the  '30s,  but  his  advanced  age  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  rather  infirm  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
present  at  the  gathering. 

"I  cannot  claim  much  credit  for  myself  as  a  sturdy  pio- 
neer and  homebuilder,"  said  President  Wright,  "for  I  was 
brought  here.  Others  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  did  not  consult  my  wishes.     The  pioneers  built 
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here  three  great  states  from  the  original  Oregon  Country, 
which,  when  I  first  saw  it,  was  nothing  but  great  forests  and 
rolling  plains.  Huge  standing  timber  covered  the  area  of 
what  is  now  Portland.  Trails  were  cut  through  the  forest. 
These  trails  turned  into  roads,  and  now  we  have  the  trans- 
continental railways.  We  pioneers  are  glad  to  be  here,  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  reception  we  have  been  given." 

Mrs.  Brodie  sang  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  followed  this 
with  "Ben  Bolt."  Both  selections  were  received  with 
hearty  appreciation  by  the  audience. 

President  Wright  introduced  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick, 
grand-daughter  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  "Father  of 
Oregon."  Mfs.  Myrick  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  audience,  many  of  whom  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Dr.  McLoughlin,  and  profited  by  his  generosity  and  hos- 
pitality in  early  days. 

"Joe  Bowers  of  Pike"  was  recited  by  President  Wright, 
and  the  piece  recalled  other  days  to  the  audience.  Finally, 
with  the  music  of  the  National  anthem,  the  meeting  came  to 
a  close  and  the  veterans  departed  for  another  year. 

Several  hundred  pioneers  then  called  at  the  Washington 
State  Building,  where  a  special  reception  had  been  ten- 
dered them  by  Mrs.  Ivan  Chase,  of  Colfax,  who  was  hostess 
for  the  week. 
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THE  PIONEER   HOMEWARD  MARCH. 


Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway. 


Lift    high    the    little   children, 
Oh,  parents  fond  and  true; 

Behold  them  feebly  marching 
Who  made  the  paths  for  you. 

Ah,  this  is  God*s  great  army, 
This  march  is  bliss  untold; 

Though  ranks  are  thin  and  broken, 
And  forms  are  bent  and  old. 

Oh,  homeward  they  are  marching, 
Their  lines  will  disappear — 

Wave  high  your  banners,  children. 
With  glad,  sweet  voices,  cheer. 

Ah,  bright  and  beauteous  spirits, 
'Tis  dawn,  and  spent  the  night; 

They'll  find  their  dear  ones  waiting 
Beside  the  gates  of  light. 

Refrain — 

Oh,  they  shall  live  forever — 
Their  battle  lines  are  drawn; 

OK  comrades,  wait  their  coming, 
Just  near  the  gates   of  dawn. 

June  15,  1905. 
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CENTENNIAL  ODE. 


(Composed  and  written  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  and  by 
her  presented,  in  the  name  of  2600  Oregon  women,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  on  opening  day,  June  1,  1905.) 

While  the   Nineteenth   Century  was  young, 

A  Son  of  Freedom,  with  prophetic  ken. 
Discerned  this  distant  West:  and  straight  outsprung. 

Through  magic  power  of  his  official  pen. 
An   Expedition   whose   results   shall  last 
As  long  as  Freedom's  flag  shall  float  before  the  blast. 

And  then,  to  make  the  prophecy  complete, 

An  Indian  Mother  led  the  devious  way, 
Foreshadowing  woman's  place,  which  man  shall  greet 

Without  a  protest  in  a  hastening  day, 
When  Womanhood,  benignant,  wise  and  free, 
Shall  lead  him  to  yet  greater  heights  of  strength  and  victory. 

As  through  the  vista  of  a  Hundred  Years 

We  backward  turn  to  the  Atlantic  shore. 
Our  hearts  athrob  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears — 

Almost   in   hearing   of   Pacific's   roar — 
The  Then  and  Now  so  closely  cro^vd  the  scene 
That  time  and  distance  both  but  dimly  intervene. 


Long  ere  this  Nation's  birth,  a  Master  Hand, 
With  mighty  purposes  no  man  foreknew. 

These  mountains,  rivers,  hills  and  dales  had  planned, 
And  spread  in  matchless  majesty  the  view 

We  now  behold,  of  forest,  lake  and  plain. 

Evolved  through  countless  ages  from  the  heaving  main. 


A  Hundred  Strenuous  Years  ago!     Ah,  then, 

So  distant  were  we  from  our  country's  heart. 
That  Darkest  Africa  appealed  to  men 

As  being  nearer  each  commercial  mart 
Than  Mandan  District;  and  this  Sunset  Land 
Was  farther  from  their  border  homes  than  India's  coral  strand. 
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No  steamer  then  had  plowed  the  sea  or  stream, 
No  flying  ship  been  trained  to  cleave  the  air; 

O'er  all  the  earth  no  tamed  electric  gleam 
Was  chained  to  duty  as  man's  charioteer; 

No  cable  then  was  laid  beneath  the  sea 

And  telegraph  and  telephone  alike  were  yet  to  be. 

And  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  their  infancy, 

Awaited    ingenuity   of   man 
To  brin^  them  forth  in  full  utility. 

To  build  a  track  for  iron  horse  to  span 
The  lengthened  trail  on  which  was  blazed  the  mark 
Of  valiant  Captain  Lewis  and  intrepid  Captain  Clark. 

As  here,  from  lands  anear  and  far,  are  seen 
The  works  of  man  within  these  beauteous  grounds, 

Which  water,  earth  and  air  were  taxed  to  glean. 
And  place  before  us  midst  these  sights  and  sounds, 

Let  every  soul,  in  sweet  soliloquy. 

In  reverence,  contemplate  this  Nation's  destiny. 

From  each  bejeweled,  bleak  Alaskan  height. 

From  hot  Hawaii's  glittering  sands. 
From  Porto  Rico's  sunshine  bright. 

From  far  Manila's  sea-girt  lands, 
Our  Starry  Flag,  in  every  breeze  unfurled. 
Proclaims  that  Freedom  yet  shall  reign   supreme  o'er  all  the 
world. 

Abigail  Scott  Duniway. 
Portland,  Oregon,  1905. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

'I  hoK**  wlio  r'rj<i^ttrcd  with  .Secretary'  George  H.  Hiir.es  -.verc 
;ifc.  f''iIIow«v: 

1887. 

^Irv     •■f;iry   .Mpi:i,    •A'/zOflbiirn,     lienjamin  Beers,  Independence. 

1838. 

(!yriis     ff.    Walker,     Mbany.        Margaret  La  Fontain,  Portland. 

1839. 

Mr-..    M;irv   A.    Fiird,    flillsboro. 

1840. 

Mrn.  C.'iroliiif  A.   Kamm,  Port-  Mrs.  Benjamin  Scholfield.  Cor- 

laud,  nelius. 

Mr**.  Wiley  Kdvv.'irds,  Newberg. 

1841. 

Capt.  Thotnas  Mountain,  Port-  Mrs.  C.  I.  Wood,  Portland, 
land.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Chastain,  Tygh. 

1842. 

W.  L.  TTiggins,  Portland.  V.  N.  Perry,  Coquille. 

('.  T.   Ponicroy.   Portland  C.  O.  lM-)rce,  Cottage  Grove. 

1).  A.  Carter,  Hillsboro.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  Butteville. 

1843. 

Mrs.   l.nvina    K.   Wright,   Port-  S.  S.  T.cnox.  Gaston. 

land.  Mrs.    Mary   P.    Logan,   Seattle, 

Mrs.   Mngni'ss    Ucrtrand,    P(^rt-       Wash. 

land.  Mrs.  Sarah  Owens,  Enterprise. 

Mrs.  IC.  J.  Perkins,  Pc^rtland.      Almoran  Hill,  Gaston. 
Mrs.  Kcbooca  Griffith,  Portland.  Mrs.  A.  Hill,  Gaston. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Dixon,  Portland.      W.  A.  Mills,  Forest  Grove. 
Mrs.  I^liza  Shcplicrd,  Portland.  Mrs.  Emma  Eberman. 
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Mrs.  L.  J.  Reynolds,  Portland.  Mrs.   Charlotte   M.   Kirkwood, 

A.  T.  McHaley,  The  Dalles.  Amity. 

Mrs.     M.     A.     Gilmore,     The  Mrs.     L.     A.     Patterson,     The 

Dalles.  Dalles. 

W.  C.  Hembree,  McMinnville.    Mrs.  M.  R.  Sevick,  Hamilton. 
Daniel    S.    Holman,    McMinn-  Amanda  E.  Patterson,  Eugene. 

ville.  Mrs.  C.  Jenkins,  Gaston. 

1844. 

Thomas    M.    Ramsdell,    Port-  Clarissa       Munkers,       Cottage 

land.  Grove. 

Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Hanan,  Portland.  J.  C.  Nelson,  Newberg. 
M.  C.  Athey,  Portland.  John  Minto,  Salem. 

Fred  Lee   Lewes,  Portland.         Mrs.    Matilda    Sager    Delaney, 
Mrs.      Frances      M.      Harvey,      Spokane,  Wash. 

Champoeg.  Mrs.   Catherine   Sager   Pringle, 

Mrs.  Amanda  Amads,  Portland.      Spokane,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cline,  Portland.        John  H.  Hawley,  Monmouth. 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Baker,  Portland.        Hezekiah  Caples,  Caples,  Wash. 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Sax,  McMinnville.    Mrs.      Hannah      M.      Hamlin, 
Mrs.     Lizzie     Bedwell,     North      Astoria. 

Yamhill.  Mrs.  •  :  Mary  .    E.       Carnahan, 

H.  F.  Holden,  Tillamook.  Astoria. 

Joshua   McDanicl,   Rickreall.       W.   S.   Gilliam,  Walla  Walla, 
Melissa  Klinger,  Dufur.  Wash. 

Mrs.     A.     J.     McHaley,     The  D.  L.  Matheny,  Oregon  City. 

Dalles.  Mrs.    S.   Crowell,   Little   Rock, 

Thomas  V.  B.  Embree,  Dallas.      Wash. 
C.  W.  Parrish,  Burns. 


1845. 

W.  H.  Morgan,  Portland.  W.   F.   Helm,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  L.  Williams,  Portland.  Mrs.    Mary    H.    Moore,    Hills- 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Williams,  Portland.        boro. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Ellis,  Portland.  C.  C.  Bozorth,  Molalla. 

Mrs.   C.   M.    Cartwright,   Port-  Mrs.  Frances  Archbold,  Hills- 
land,  boro. 
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Mrs.  W.  U.  Rees.  Portland.         -NJrs.      X.     A.     Jacobs,     Walla 

W.   Carey  Johnson.    Portland.         Walla.  Wash. 

Mrs.    A.    E.    Latourettc,    Port-  Mrs.    Elizabeth    Kcnney.   Jack- 
land.  *onvi11e. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  ComstrKk.  Portland.  T.   B.  Killin,  Hubbard. 

Mrs.    Lydia   J.    Crandall,    Port-  .\lbcrt  Allen.  WVenthal. 
land.  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Broyles.  Wamic. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Catching.  Portland.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Manning.  Hills- 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Hosford,   Portland.      boro. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Bowles,  Portland.  W.  W.  Walter,  Prescott,  Wash. 

Mrs.   Ralph  Wilcox,  Portland.     E.   Morgan,   Looking  Glass. 

H.  Terwilliger,  Portland.  S.  Durbin,  Salem. 

Charles    Bolds,    Pf,rtland.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Newton,  Philomath. 

Mr.s.  S.  J.  Henderson,  Portland.  Mrs.     A.     M.     Charlton,     Van- 
Mrs.   B.  Cornelius,  Portland.  couver,  Wash. 

Mrs.   I.    Hinshaw,  Portland.         John  Cogswell,  Eugene. 

Mrs.    Mary    A.    Hurley,    Port-  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Salem, 
land.  A.  G.  Lloyd,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Mrs.   Mary   Fuller,   Portland.       J.  C.  Lloyd,  Colfax,  Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Bennett,  Portland.      J.  Wilkes,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  C.   Cornelius,  Portland.       H.  J.  Noble,  Newberg. 

Mrs.    C.   J.    .Maple,    Portland.       J.   H.   Simmons,  Mount  Angel. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Reuter,  Portland.      T.  L.   Bonney.  Hubbard. 

.Mrs.   M.   ().   Moore,    Portland.     G.   R.  Parker,  Mount  Tabor. 

J.   H.  Mr.Millen.  Portland.  Mrs.        Elizabeth        Chambers, 

Mrs.   M,  .\.    I'rush.    Portland.  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mrs.    Dclphinc    Whalen,    Port-  McLean   Chambers,  Roy,  Wash. 

land.  Mrs.  Lydia  Moore,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.    Melissa    M.    Locke.   Tnde-  Mrs.   Frances    Killin,  Hubbard. 

pendence.  Mrs.      Zariah      J-arge,      Forest 

Mrs.     Lizzie     Johnson     Lewis,       Grove. 

Dayton.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Capps,  Clackamas. 

B.   \\   B(»nney,  Toledo,  Wash.  Mrs.   M.  E.  Foster,  University 

Mrs.   A.    B.    Morris,   Albany.  Park. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  McGaty,  Hillsdale.  J.  W.  Mcldrum,  Oregon  City. 

Capt.  C).  C.  Applcgate,  Klamath  Mrs.   S.    M.   McCown,   Oregon 

Agency.  City. 

1).   Mcpherson,  Buxton.  Mrs.   S.    D.    Meldrum,   Oregon 

Jonas  Davis,  Halsey.  City. 
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J.  C.  C.  Hall,  Gervais.  F.  W.  Foster,  Oregon  City.  ^ 

L.  Lemmon,  Junction. 

1846. 

Benjamin  Simpson,  Portland.  Jacob  N.  Currin,  Corvallis. 
Mrs.  Mary  Clymer,  Portland.  Mrs.  Kate  Lewis,  Eugene. 
Mrs.    N.    C.    Poppleton,    Port-  Mrs.   M.   E.   Davidson,  Parker. 

land.  Mrs.  Irene  Everest,  Newberg. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Blakesley,  Portland.  William  Wilcox,  Garfield. 
Mrs.  Prudence,  Holston,  Port-  Seth  Morgan,  The  Dalles. 

land.  G.  B.  Riggs,  Dallas. 

Mrs.    Kate   Lewis,    Portland.       A.  H.  Garrison,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Deady,  Portland.       R.  S.  MacEwan,  Warrenton. 
Mrs.  Elvira  Catron,  Portland.     Wesley  Hinton,  Monroe. 
Miss  F.  A.  Holman,  Portland.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Wood,  Walla  Walla, 
Mrs..  Mary  R.  Gilkey,  Dayton.      Wash. 

Mrs.  Martha  Burnett,  Corvallis.  Mrs.   D.   S.   Holman,   McMinn- 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Smith,  Rainier.        ville. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Michaels,  Biggs.  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Hackett,  Oregon 
James  Blakeley,  Brownsville.  City. 

Mrs.    E.    A.    De    Bord,    Inde-  Mrs.   J.   T.    Apperson,   Oregon 

pendence.  City. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Calbreath,  Salem.  A.  C.   Brown,  Forest  Grove. 
Anson   S.   Cone,   Butteville.         Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Athena. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wilcox,  Heppner.     Mrs.  Charlotte  Effler,  Astoria. 
S.  R.  Claypool,  Lebanon.  Mrs.  N.  E.  Dolman,  St.  Helens. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Laughlin,  Carlton.  Mrs.    J.    Tompkins,   Warren. 
P.  C.  Davis,  Gervais.  D.  M.  Guthrie,  Dallas. 

F.  M.  Hill,  Gaston. 

1847. 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Denny,  Portland.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Fellows,  Park  Place. 
Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Portland.  Mrs. .  U.  M.  Howard,  Wilbur, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Whaley,  Portland.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kent,  Portland.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Armitage,  Eu- 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Robinson,  Portland.      gene. 

J.  N.  Hembree,  Portland.  W.  B.  Brown,  Fletcher,  Ohio. 

Mrs.    Phoebe    McGrcw,    Port-  Mrs.    Rachel    S.    Ford,    Sher- 
Und.  wood. 
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Mrv    K    M    Sh;inf:,   Portland  f.    .\     Koss.    Eugene. 

Mr%    O   S.  Simpson,  Porthnd  Mrs       Nancy     Graham     Starr. 

Mr^    J>1ia  A,  Smith,  Portland  Dayton. 

Mr^    S    J     P#rrrv    p/,rtland  Mrs    M.  J    Armstrong.  Condon. 

Mr«i    K,  J.  V/oolley.  Portland.  Mrs.  .\licf:  Hubbard.  Lafayette. 

VVilliam    B.   Jolly.    Portland.  Mrs.        Elizabeth        Hovenden. 

R     M^ndirnhall.    Portland.  Woodburn. 

.Mrs      Ann;.      Parley     Webber,  Mrs.     Sarah     Pendleton.    Hub- 
Portland,  bard. 

Mrs     Klizab'-th    .M^rlind,    Port-  Josia  Bcal,  Goldendale,  Wash, 

land.  G.  L.  Colton,  Lebanon. 

Mrs       Marri#rt      Lylr      Vcazie,  Joseph   F.  Johnson,  Wallowa. 

Portland.  H.  W.   Prettyman,  Mt.  Tabor. 

A    f'l.  I'jndl*-y.  OiUr  .Mills.  Mrs.    E.    C.    Matheny,    Oregon 

Mrv    Ann;i   If^niiilton,  Portland.  City. 

Gror^e  I,aTid«rss,  Portland.  David      F.      Dunlap,      Dayton, 

Mrs      .Martha    Johnson,     Port-  Wash, 

land.  L.  W.  Watts,  Lincoln. 

Mrs     Sarah    E,    Kceves,    Port-  William  Morfitt,  Ontario, 

land.  Mrs.   Caroline    Pope   Wellman, 

Mrs.        I'Ji/.abcth        Chambers,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

P'Tiland.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Harker,  Palo  Alto, 

Milton    Prjilc,    Portland.  Cal. 

Mrs.     Amanda     Bowman     Kel-  John  W.  Cullen,  Ft.  Bragg,  Cal. 

loj<g,   Portland.  Lee   Laughlin,   North  Yamhill. 

Mrs.   L.  Coffin,  I'ortland.  Mrs.  X.  E.  Olds,  McMinnville. 

Mrs.  W.  S.   Powell,  Portland.  L.  B.  Gcer,  Macleay. 

Mrs    Otrlia  l)e  Witt,  I'ortland.  Mrs.     Virginia     A.     McDaniel, 

Mrs.   p:iiza  White,  Pr»rtland.  Rickreall. 

Mrs.    1..    .\l,    I'ostrr,  Portland.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Torrence,  Diamond, 

John   Brush,   Portland.  Wash. 

Mrs.   W.    II.   Wilson,   Portland.  J.   C.   Riggs,  The   Dalles. 

Seneca  Smith,  Pr)rtland.      •  L.  J.  Klinger,  Dufur. 

Mr.s.    W.    II.    Robertson,    Port-  E.  B.  Collard,  Ncwberg. 

lancl.  Mrs.    Lucy   E.   Walker,    Hills- 
Mrs.  Nanry  Capps.  Portland.  bore. 
().    If.   Lance,   Portland.  W.  T.  Legg,  Cleonc. 
Mrs.  M.  Wrij^ht,  Portland.  Mrs.  Nancy  Griffith,  Dexter. 
C.    W.   Shively,   Portland.  J.  H.  Bonscr,  Columbia  City. 
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S.  D.  Bonser,  Portland.  Mrs.  Lucy  Fulton  Isaacs,  Walla 

Mrs.    L.    O.    Cottel,   Portland.        Walla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Todd,  Portland.       H.  A.  Lee,  Canby. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Hibbard,  Port-  J.  W.  Kelley,  Cathlamet,  Wash. 

land.  David   Caufield,   Oregon  City. 

Mrs.   H.   C.   Hill,   Portland.         R.    F.   Caufield,   Oregon   City. 
F.  W.  Gibson,  Portland.  H.   R.  Adams,  Gresham. 

Mrs.   Mattie   Jones,   Portland.     George   Merrill,    Deer   Island. 

F.  A.  Watts,  Portland.  Mrs.  S.  V.  Schoefield,  Cornelius. 
Mrs.    N.   J.    McPherson,    Port-  Mrs.  E.  Meline,  Creighton. 

land.  Mrs.    Emma    R.    Slavin,    Hills- 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Hopkins,  Portland.       boro. 

R.,  V.  Short,  Portland.  J.  W.  McComas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

Mrs.    Eliza    Rowland,    Fulton.     Mrs.   Sarah  J.  Anderson,  Van- 
S.   E.  Leighton,  Seaside.  couver.  Wash. 

Mrs.   E.   J.    Corby,   Woodburn.  J.  T.  Apperson,  Oregon  City. 
Mrb.  M.   McKinney,  Turner.       Mrs.    Sarah   S.    Munson,   War- 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Baughman,  Gervais.       renton. 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  Howell,  Oregon   Mrs.  Amanda  Gentry,  Sheridan. 

City.  Martha  Powell,  Myrtle  Creek. 

Mrs.    Hannah    Whitney,    Hub-   Martha  J.   Cosper,   Dallas. 

bard.  W.  H.  Mattoon,  Viola. 

Lyman  Merrill,  Woodlawn.         Mrs.  Angeline  H.  Riddell,  The 
Henry  Machand,  Park  Place.  Dalles. 

Robert  Whitney,  Hubbard.  T.  R.  Hibbard,  Silverton. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Pettyjohn,  Salem.       Mrs.       Josephine       Tompkins, 

G.  W.  Wilcox,  Heppner.  Warren. 

1848. 

E.  Merrill,  Portland.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Boskey,  Woodburn. 

J.  D.  Lee,  Portland.  J.  M.  Shelley,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Hinton,  Portland.     Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Hutton,  Mt. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Reynard,  Portland.       Tabor. 
Plympton  Kelly,  Portland.  S.  E.  Starr,  Union. 

John  W.   Minto,  Portland.       '    Mrs.  E.  J.  Harris,  Brooks. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Holmes,  Portland.     J.  F.   Baird,  Spangle,  Wash. 
Mrs.   M.  A.   Chance,   Portland.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Basket,  Rickreall. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Morgan,  Portland.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Miller,  Milwaukie. 
Adam  Catlin,  Portland.  Mrs.  Calista  Kelly,  Cathlamet. 
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Mrs.     Harriet     Hoover    Killin,      Wash. 

Portland.  Andy  M.  Allen,  The   Dalles. 

Mrs.  N.   L.  Croxton,  Portland.  T.    G.   Hendricks,    Eugene. 
Mrs.   M.   J.    Hanna.   Portland.     McCaulcy  Porter,  Corvallis. 
Ahio  S.  Watt,  Portland.  F.  A.  Bauer,  Irrigon. 

Mrs.  J.   M.   Sale,  Astoria.  Mrs.   E.  A.   Mattoon,  Riddles. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Slocum,  Vancouver,  Mrs.  Sarah  .\nn  White  Seeley, 

Wash.  Pomeroy,  Wash. 

N.  P.  Newton,  Philomath.  Mrs.  W.  Breyman,  Salem. 

Mrs.  A.   Reasoner,  Hubbard.       Mrs.   Ellen  Johnson,  Corvallis. 
Mrs.    R.    H.    Bowman,    Trout-  J.  W.  Miller,  Newberg. 

dale.  T.  R.  Blackerby,  Silverton. 

J.    C.    Callison,   Pleasant    Hill.     F.  M.  Wilkins,  Eugene. 
Mrs.    Cordelia   Bartlett,  Van-     Mrs.  Melissa  Osborn,  Stennet, 

couver,  Wash.  St.  Johns. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Sutherland,  Oregon   Dr.  F.  M.  Robinson,  Beaverton. 

City.  ton. 

1849. 

^Irs.  Sophia  Preston,  Portland.  Mrs.    Sarah    Garrett    Brownell, 
W.   H.  Watkins,  Portland.  Elgin. 

Mrs.   Sylvia   Tucker,   Portland.  W.    R.    Anderson,    Vancouver, 
Mrs.   Mary  L.   Edwards,  Port-      Wash. 

land.  A.  Butler,  Salem. 

J.   H.   Baker,   Portland.  Mrs.  M.   B.  Quivey,  Vancouver, 

Hector  B.  Campbell,  Portland.       Wash. 
R.  Weeks,  Portland.  F.  J.  Denny,  Jefferson. 

Joseph  Webber,  Portland.  John  W.   Moore,  The  Dalles. 

Jordon  Jeroloman,   Portland.       Mrs.    Maria    C.    De    Lashmutt, 
G.  W.   Force,  Portland.  Witch  Hazel. 

Mrs.  Martha  M.  Taylor,  Port-  H.  E.  Hayes,  Mt.  Tabor. 

land.  John  Chandler,  Orefino,  Idaho. 

Jacob  Kamm,  Portland.  W.   M.   Powers,  Albany. 

B.  H.  Roberson,  Portland.  Charles  Pattison,  Shedd. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Shively,  Port-     Charles  La  Follett,  Montavilla. 

land.  John      H.      Timmon,      Ilwaco, 

A.  B.  Stuart,  Portland.  Wash. 

G.  C.  Love,  Portland.  B.  L.  Griffith,  Buxton. 

P.  A.  Marquam,  Portland.  Robert  Matheny,  Wren. 
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C.  A.   Reed,  Portland.  W.    M.   Vaughn,   Tillamook. 

W.  H.  Brackett,  Portland.  Mrs.    W.    M.    Vaughn,    Tilla- 

Mrs.  N.  Doane,  Portland.  mook. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wait,  Portland.  C.  Mayger,  Mayger. 

P.   F.   Castleman,   Portland.  Robert    Pattison,    Eugene. 

Lt.  Col.  T.  J.  Eckerson,  Port-  Mrs.  Lucretia  Walker,  New- 
land.  ■  berg. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eckerson,  Port-  Mrs.  Susan  Roberts,  St.  Johns, 

land.  Mrs.  Nancy  Caples,  St.  Johns. 

Mrs.  Jane  Dodge,  Woodburn.  W.  L.  Wood,  Lostine. 

Mrs.  Julia   Clark,   Lafayette.  ^Mrs.   A.    C.    Patrick,   Sellwood. 

Mrs.  U.  P.  Cresill,  Wilsonville.  Tobias  Aneshannsley,  Wash- 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Rogers,  Newberg.  ougal,  Wash. 


1850. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Pilsbury,  Portland.  S.  A.  Mills,  St.  Helens. 

Mrs.  J.  Gleason,  Portland.  William    Hanna,    North    Yam- 
Mrs.  Emma  Guild,  Portland.  hill. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Kellogg,  Portland.  G.  A.  Burt,  Yoncalla. 

Mrs.   D.   Ellerson,   Portland.  D.  W.  Laughlin,  Carlton. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Exon,  Portland.  Isaac  Leisy,  Hillsboro. 

Capt.    George  A.   Pease,   Port-  J.  M.   Belcher,  Lafayette. 

land.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Belcher,  Lafayette. 

John  Epperly,  Portland.  William  Rockefellow,  Ashland. 

C.  S.  Silver,  Portland.  Mrs.  Celia  Walling,  Lincoln. 

John  Lake,  Portland.  Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Shelley,  Eugene. 

Warren   Thatcher,   Portland.  W.  W.  Allingham,  Coburg. 

Mrs.      Martha      E.      Plummer,  Henry  E.  Ankeny,  Eugene. 

Portland.  James   B.   Bartlett,  Vancouver, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Epler,  Portland.  Wash. 

Rev.  John  Flinn,  Portland.  J.  E.  Brown,  Sheridan. 

Mrs.   Sarah   L.  Abrams,   Port-  Mrs.   Nancy  A.   Brown,  Sheri- 

land.  dan. 

Solomon  Beary,  Portland.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Howard,  Newberg. 

Mrs.  Libbie  Ladd,  Portland.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Riggs,  Newberg. 

John  S.  Simmons,  Portland.  .Mrs.      Elizabeth     Lord,     The 
Mrs.  L.  R.   Hcndershot,  Port-      Dalles. 

land.  James  Bruce,  Corvallis. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Rhoades,  Portland.  Mrs.    Phoebe    B.    Kinsley.    Eu- 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Wcatherford,  Port-      gene. 

land.  J.  H.  Williams,  The  Dalles. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ryan,  Portland.  J.  W.  Caples,  Forest  Grove. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Portland.  James  \V.   Menzies,  Troutdale. 

Samuel  Swift,  Portland.  Mrs.      Abbie      Hatch      Farrar. 
Mrs.    Jane    G.    Thomas.    Port-       Salem. 

land.  S.  L.  Brooks,  The  Dalles. 

I.  G.   Davidson.  Portland.  Mrs.     Anna     P.     Brooks,    The 
T.   E.  A.  Dean,  Portland.  Dalles. 

M,   L,  Sherman,  Portland,  Mortimer  F.  Holbrook.  Carson. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Hoopcngarner,  Port-  J.  A.   Pinney.   Boise.   Idaho. 

land.  Mrs.   H.   G.   Hill,  Wilbur. 

J.  H.  Lambert,  Portland,  G.  D.  Robinson,  Dallas. 

W.   S.   Chapman,  i^ortland.  Joseph   Howell,  .-\rthur. 

Mrs.   I.   IJ,  Sanborn,  Portland.  Joseph   Pinkley,  Currinsville. 

I.   H.  Gove,  Portland.  Sam**-^    Walker,    Grays    River. 
Rev.  J.   W.  Miller.  Portland.  Wash. 

Mrs.   n.   \\  Wade,  Xorth  Yam-  Mrs.      Julia      Walker.      Grays 

liill.  River,  Wash. 

R.    C.    Ramsey,    Milwaukie.  C.   F.    Backus,  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.    fl.    Ward,    Currinsville.  John  A.  Slavin,  Hillsdale. 

Sidney  Root,  Xcwberg.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Yoncalla. 

J.    II.   I'aughman,   Gervais.  S.    Gatton,    Woodland,    Wa>h. 

Mrs.  S.  Umphlet,  Amity.  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman,  Lc\vi>- 
R.   n.  Wilmot,  Oswego.  ton,  Idaho. 

A.   G.  Rockefellow,   Gaston.  W.  Brcyman,  Salem. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Henncss,  Mt.  Tabor.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hinkle,  Hubbard. 

A.  T.  Ambrose,  Yoncalla.  Thomas  J.  Haytcr,  Dallas. 

Capt.      Rclf      Bledsoe,      Boise,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burk,  Kalama,  Wash. 

Idaho.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tatum,  Dallas. 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Brainerd,  Mt.  Tabor.  W.  W.  Irvin,  Aurora. 

1851. 

A.  M.  North,  Portland.  C.  D.  Boren,'  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Murphy,  Portland.  Stephen  D.  Powell,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.    Louise    E.    Bowie,    Port-  C.    C.   Beekman,  Jacksonville. 

land.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Blanchard,  War- 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Mathews,  Portland.      ren. 
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Mrs.    M.   E.   Frazier,   Portland.  Mrs.     E.     M.    White,    Oregon 

Mrs.   C.  J.   Smith,   Portland.  City. 

J.   F.  McCartney,  Portland.  W.  A.  Potter,  Irving. 

J.  R.  K.  Irvin,  Portland.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Potter,  Irving. 

Richard   Williams,   Portland.  J.  L.  Johnson,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Weber,  Portland.  G.  W.  Olds,  McMinnville. 

Dan  Carlile,  Portland.  E.  C.  Hackett,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Angeline   Way,   Portland.  Mrs.     Helen    M.    Failing,    Mt. 

D.  B.   Gray,   Portland.  Tabor. 

George  Williams,  Portland.  J.   Q.  A.   Richardson,  Alicel. 

Mrs.     Emma    Williams,     Port-  J.  D.  Alkire,  Albany. 

land.  T.  A.  Pope,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  W.  Stratton,  Port-  Mrs.      Jane      Wallace,      Kelso, 

land.  Wash. 

J.   P.   O.   Lownsdale,   Portland.  Dr.  D.  Siddall,  The  Dalles. 
Capt.  W.   H.   Pope,   Portland.     Robert  Howe,  Dallas. 
M.  C.  George,  Portland.  A.  S.  Gleason,  Woodburn. 

Eugene  D.  White,   Portland.       W.  W.  Haines,  Eugene. 
Mrs.    Griffith   W.   Jones,   Port-   N.  J.  Walker,  Forest  Grove. 

land.  Mrs.  Leonora  Simmons,  North 

E.  L.  Corner,  Portland.  Yamhill. 

Mrs.   Eliza  E.   C.   Smith,  Port-  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Thornton,  Sheri- 
land.  .  dan. 

T.  N.  Falconer,  Portland.  George     W.     Miller,      Dayton, 

A.  S.  Powell,  Portland.  Wash. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dearborn,  Portland.  Jacob   Miller,  Oregon   City. 
Narcissus    La    Fontani,     Port-   J.   H.   Olds,   Lafayette. 

land.  H.  G.  Hill,  Wilbur. 

Mrs.   T.   W.   Thompson,   Port-  George  W.   Miller,  Vancouver, 

land.  Wash. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Bergevin,  Portland.  Moses        Wright,        Pomeroy, 

F.  A.  Crawford,  Dayton.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rauche,  Park  H.  D.  Mount,  Silverton. 

Place.  Mrs.    M.    A.    Merchant,    North 

Mrs.     Belle    W.     Cooke,     1760  Yamhill. 

Howard  St.,  San  Francisco.  R.  H.  Holmes,  Dufur. 

A.  J.  Fletcher,  Republic,  Wash.  Mrs.  J.  Howe,  Shaw. 

Mrs.    James    C.    Evans,   Mil-  Miss    Pauline    Looney,    Jeffer- 

waukie.  son. 
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Joel  H.  Johnson,  Lents.  Ai.   Coolidge,  Silverton. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Albany.  T.  W.   Davenport,  Silverton, 

Mrs.   Sarah  F.  Jack,   Lents.  T.  A.  Cloninger,  Scappoose. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Steel,  Oregon  Theodore        Thurston        Geer, 

City.  Salem. 

Fred  Bunn,  North  Yamhill.  Theodore   H.   Eckerson,  Oak- 
Josiah  Howe,  North  Yamhill.        land,  Cal. 
Silas  Wright,  Liberal. 

1852. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Robinson,  Port-  G.  P.  Meldrum,  Oregon  City. 

land.  A.   B.   Springer,   Shedd. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Mercer,  Portland.  John  Lee,  Lents. 

Mrs.    Martha   J.    Patton,    Port-  P.  Wood,  Woodburn. 

land.  J.  A.  Kerley,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Lewis,  Portland.  A.  V.  Leonard,  Silverton,  Or. 

F.  M.  Olds,  Portland.  A.  S.  Abernethy,  Seattle. 

John  Hurke,  Portland.  P.  D.  Morris,  Beaverton. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Buchanan,  Portland.  P.  A.  Harper,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Seaman,  Portland.  E.  P.  Wallace,  Amity. 

L.  C.  Dichman,  Portland.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wallace,  Amity. 

Mrs.  H.  L.   Pittock,  Portland.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Mason,  Corvallis. 

R.  C.  Ford,  Portland.  Mrs.  Sarah   Small*,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Sales,  Portland.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Magcrs,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wishard,  Portland.  Mrs.  Sarah    E.    Woodington. 
J.  K.  Jackson,  Portland.  Silverton. 

Mrs.  V.  Whitmore,  Portland.  Mrs.  C.  T,  Copeland,  Siletz. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Kellogg,  Portland.  W.  E.  Brainerd,  Mt.  Tabor. 

Mrs.     Ellen     Clymer     Walker,  Mrs.  Sarah    M.    Kiser,    Philo- 

Portland.  math. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Carter,  Portland.  A.  E.  Kiser,  Corvallis. 

John  Mock,  Portland.  Miss  Virginia  Olds,  McMinn- 
Mrs.   M.  C.  Masters,  Portland.      ville. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Taylor,  Portland.  Mrs.  Violet  McCully,   Butte- 
William  Blount,  Portland.  ville. 

Mrs.  M.  E,  Howard,  Portland.  Douglas  A.  Morris,  Sylvan. 

I.  N.  Knight,  Portland.  Jas.   Gulliford,  Dufur. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  Portland.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gulliford,  Dufur. 

Thomas  Connell,  Portland.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Donnell,  The  Dalles. 
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A.  Sunderland,  Portland.  Mrs.  Esther    Luse,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  A.  Sunderland,  Portland.  Mrs.  R.  Mead,  Walla  Walla, 
J.  E.  Magprs,  Portland.  Wash. 

F.  M.  Koontz,  Portland.  W.   H.  Hankins,  Rainier. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ham,  Portland.        Mrs.  W.  H.  Hankins,  Rainier. 
Mrs.    W.    P.    Zumwalt    Short,  L.   L.  Whitcomb,   Cottage 

Portland.  Grove. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Chaney,  Portland.      Mrs.  C.   Fox,  Gresham. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  McCall,  Portland.    R.  G.  Palmateer,  Currinsville. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Payne,  Portland.      Mrs.   Mary   E.    Stott,   North 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Roberts,  Portland.        Yamhill. 
J.  M.  Kelty,  Portland.  S.  A.  John,  Fairview. 

Mrs.   Lydia  Strang,  Portland.    Mrs.  W.  M.  Wallis,  Port  Lud- 
Mrs.   L.  M.   Parrish,   Portland.      low.  Wash. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Smith,  Portland.        A.  W.  Powers,  Lents. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Catching,  Portland.  Mrs.  R.  M.  McDonough,  Jack- 
Peter  Taylor,   Portland.  sonville. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Bozorth,  Portland.    John  W.  Pugh,   Clatskanie. 
D.  C.  Bowers,  Portland.              Wm.  V.  Ewing,  Palouse,  Wash. 
Mrs.     Mary     Collins     Parsons,  Mrs.  P.  Strong,  Salem. 

Portland.  R.  M.  Wooden,  Jewell. 

Mrs.  L.  Tribou,  Portland.  Mrs.   Martha  Brown,   Forest 

Mrs.  H.  K.  McCully,  Portland.       Grove. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane,  Portland.       Miss  Frances  Brown,  Forest 
J.  W.  Wiseman,  Portland.  Grove. 

Mrs.   M.  M.  McFarland,  Port-  Mrs.    Jane    Merrick,    Forest 

land.  Grove. 

Mrs.   Melissa   Smith,   Portland.  Mrs.  Eliza  Long,  Forest  Grove. 
Mrs.    Angeline    McAtee,    Port-  John  Metzker,  Sheridan. 

land.  Mrs.  Kate  Hallinan,  Oswego. 

Mrs.  Frances  Rowe,  Portland.  A.  J.  Laws,  Eufaula,  Wash. 
Jacob  Fleischner,  Portland.  Mitchell  Ingram,  Wapinitia. 
John  E.  Brooks,  Portland.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hess,  Sherwood. 

Mts.  S.  J.  Lake,  Portland.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Spores,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hines,  Portland.  Mrs.    Jennie    Lasater,    Walla 
Mrs.  E.  Carter,  Portland.  Walla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  Holcomb,  Portland.       Amos     Underwood,     Under- 
Mrs.  William  Braden,  Portland.      wood.  Wash. 
E.  S.  Merrill,  Portland.  V.  H.  Caldwell,  Albany. 
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Mrs.   M.   Worick,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamblin,  Port- 
land. 

Fred  Bickel.  Portland. 

Mrs.   H.   Hanson,   Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Dekum.  Portland. 

Mrs.   E.  J.   Harer,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Owen,   Portland. 

M.   M.  Owen.  Portland. 

J.  F.  Mitchell.  Portland. 

C.  R.  Stnart.  Portland. 

G.  W.  Tayh.r,  Portland. 

T.  C.   Belcher.  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Belcher,  Portland. 

Mrs.   John    Marshall.   Portland. 

Mrs.   H.   B.  Nicholas,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  Portland. 

W.  S.  Powell,  Portland. 

Mrs.   S.   C.  Vanhorn,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Holman,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  R.  Smith,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  McCoy,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   C.  A.   Coburn,  Portland. 

T.  J.  Hamilton,  Portland. 

F.  M.    DeWitt,   Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Test,  Portland. 
L.  M.   Parrish,  Portland. 

J.  L.  McCown,  Portland. 

William.  M.  Westfall,  Portland. 

E.  J.  Jeffery,  Portland. 

W.  G.  Beck,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Beck,  Portland. 

L.  C.  Weatherford,  Portland. 

Joseph  Paquet,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Catherine  H.  Mc  Clung, 
Portland. 

G.  C.    Rider,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rider,  Portland. 


Henry  Brallier,  Seaside. 
E.  W.  Noblitt,  Aurora. 
Mrs.  Anna  Greve,  Woodland, 

Wash. 
Mrs.    M.    C.    Rockwood,    La 

Center,  Wash. 
C.  J.    H inkle,    Hubbard,  Or. 
A.  D.  Hellman,  Ashland. 
John   Foley.  Sauvies. 
L.  F.  Shirley,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Wm.    Henry  Harrison    Myers, 

l''(.)rest  Grove. 
I.  McClun^,  Albany. 
Abner    E.    Armstrong,    Rose- 
burg. 
Mrs.  John  Sweek,  Tualatin. 
^Irs.  M.  A.  Kranz,  Sell  wood. 
Thomas   Cooper,  Kalama, 

Wash. 
W.  A.  Credy,  Cleveland,  Wash. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Harlow,  Milwaukie, 

Or. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Jacobs,  Arcada,  Cal. 
Mrs.   Sarah   E.   Miller,   Oregon 

City,  Or. 
J.   C.   Moore,   Greenville,   Or. 
Geo.    F.   Smith,   Oregon    City, 
Mrs  Emma  Davidson,  Oregon 

City,  Or. 
Geo.   H.   Greer,  Dundee,  Or. 
Mrs.   W.   A.   Mills,   Forest 

Grove,    Or. 
Mrs.  R.  Calhoun,  McMinnville, 
Mrs  D.     F.     Dunlap,     Dayton, 

Wash. 

G.  W.  McBee,  Dallas,  Or. 

Mrs.  Jane  Combs,  Prineville. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Ankeny,  Eugene. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Starr,  University 
Park. 
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W.  P.  Burns,  Portland.  S.  L.  Kenyon,  Hayes,  Wash. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Burns,  Portland.       S.  B.  Johnson,  Gresham,  Or. 
Mrs.    Rebecca   Rindlaub,   Port-  H.  J.  Johnson,  Gresham. 

land.  A.  L.  Coffey,  Camas,  Wash. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Lance,  Portland.        S.  A.  John,  Cleone,  Or. 
Mrs.  P.  Starr,  Portland.  Mrs.  O.  I.  John,  Cleone 

Mrs.  Susan  Nooning,  Portland.  Abel  White,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 
J.  H.  Jones,  Portland.  Mrs.    M.    E.    Stillwell,   Tilla- 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Ripperton,  Portland.      mook,   Or. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Kirker,  Portland.        Mrs.  E.  Russell,  Washougal, 
J.H.  Fisk,  .Portland.  Wash. 

W.   H.   Livermore,  Portland.       S.  K.  Hudson,  Mayger,  Or. 
Mrs.  Mary.  E.  Biles,  Portland.     Mrs.  Sarah  Banzer,  La  Cen- 
Mrs.    Minnie    K.    West,    Port-      ter,  Wash. 

land.  Thomas  Cox,  Gales  Creek,  Or. 

Silas  Osburn,  Portland.  William  S.  Mitchell,  Salem. 

W.  G.  Ballard,  Portland.  C.  E.  Stillwell,  The  Dalles. 

John  Winters,  Portland.  Mrs.  Amanda  Williams,  The 

Mrs.   M.    E.    May,   Portland.  Dalles. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Guptil,  Portland.        J.  R.  Boyd,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Morgan,  Portland.     Harriet   L.    Caples,   Forest 

T.   M.   Harkelroadj   Portland.  Grove. 

H.  G.  Morgan,  Portland.  F.  Talbert,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Frank  Merrill,  Portland.  E.  W.  Conyers,  Clatskanie,  Or. 

W.  V.  Smith,  Portland.  Mrs.   Isaphena   Collard,   New- 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Winters,  Portland.        berg. 

Mrs.    Abigail    Scott    Duniway,  Mrs.  Janett  Evans,  Woodlawn. 
Portland.  George  Deardorff,  Clackamas. 

Mrs.   Ella  Bybee,  Portland.         J.    G.    Downie,   Vancouver, 

Mrs.  J.   R.   Hays,  Portland.  Wash. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Matlock,  Portland.     Mrs  Susan  M.  Barker,  Cleone, 

Mrs.  M.  Kline,  Portland.  Or. 

Mrs.     Elizabeth     Byars,     Port-  Peter  Meanes,  Walla  Walla> 

land.  Wash. 

F.  M.  Tibbetts,  Portland.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brown,  Hillsboro, 

Mrs.  Isabella  Lewis,  Portland.       Or. 

Mrs.  Silas  Jones,  Portland.         Miss  Mary  Brown,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.   E.   Chambreau,   Portland.  Mrs.  E.  Linneman,  Gresham. 
Miss    Flora     A.     Montgomery,  Edgar  Ritchey,  Boring. 

Portland.  Mrs.  Edgar  Ritchey,  Boring. 
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M.  Devol,  Portland.  Wni.  M.  Russell,  North  Yam- 

N.  L.  Gilham,  Portland.  hill. 

F.  H.  Grubb,  Portland.  G.  F.  Gerk,  Monument. 

Mrs.  John  Ewry,  Portland.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Barnard,  Olympia, 

Mrs.   Alice   G.    Whipple,   Port-      Wash. 

land.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Slayton,  Eugene. 
W.  H.  Harris,  Portland.  Or. 

Mrs.    D.    W.    Wakefield,    Port-  Mrs.  T.  G.  Hendricks,  Eugene. 

land.  G.  L.  Gilfry,  Creswell. 

Mrs.  Aldridge,  Portland.  Thomas  C.  Watts,  Reuben. 

Gustaf  Wilson,  Portland.  T.  M.  Coffey,  Camas,  Wash. 

J.  B.  Kellogg,  Portland.  A.  Shaver,  Oswego,  Or. 

J.  L.  Wigle,  Portland.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thurman,  Silverton. 

Jacob  Ramsey,  Portland.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Hughes,  Portland.  Mrs.  H.  Cue,  Mayger. 

E.  N.  Morgan,  Portland.  T.  B.  Donaldson,  Aurora. 
Mrs.   M.  E.   Hunt,   Portland.  B.  F.  Dorris,  Eugene,  Or. 
Mrs.  T.  N.  Falconer,  Portland.  David  McCully,  Salem,  Or. 
J.  W.  Miller,  Portland.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Creighton,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lucas,  Portland.  Mrs.    Polly    Lockhart,    Sell- 

C.  L.  Klady,  Portland.  wood. 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  Yergen,  Port-     Mrs  Mary    La    Forest,    Ore- 
land,  gon  City. 

Mrs.     M.    Weatherford,    Port-  Mrs.  Rachel  McKay,  Beaver- 
land,  ton. 

Lindley   Meeker,   446   Florence  Lewis  McMorris,  Walla  Walla, 
St.,  Portland.  Wash. 

F.  V.  Holman,  Portland.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Gilbert.  Salem. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Watts,  Portland.        J.  A.  Burk,  Kalama,  Wash. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Palmer,  Portland.     J.  A.  Hinkle,  The  Dalles,  Or. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Warren,  Portland.     Mrs.  Nancy  Vanderpool,  New- 
P.  M.  Ruffner,  Portland.  berg. 

D.  M.  Taylor,  Portland.  H.  A.  Mitchell,  Mt.  Tabor. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Preston,  Portland.     Mrs.  A.  H.  Muncy,  Clatskanie. 
Isaac  Ham,  Portland.  E.  N.  Beach,  Palouse,  Wash. 
Stephen  Shobert,  Portland.          Mrs.  Edna  D.  Raymond,  Sa- 
Mrs.  Anna  H.  Russell,  Ashland,     lem.  Or. 

Mrs.    Mary    E.    Reeves,    Cedar  Mrs.  Catherine  Stanley  Fay, 
Mills.  Gresham. 
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Mrs.  Henrietta  Pomeroy,  Cedar  J.  W.  Chase,  Oregon  City. 

Mills.  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmateer,  Currins- 

G.   H.   Reeves,   Cedar   Mills.  ville. 

Mrs.  Jane  Findley,  Cedar  Mills.  Dr.  W.  J.  Farley,  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Brewer,  Oak-  William  Galloway,  McMinn- 

land,  Cal.  ville. 

Mrs.   A.   M.   Williams,  The         W.  T.  Wright,  Union. 
Dalles.  J.  W.  Pate,  Jefferson. 

Mrs.  S.  Durbin,  Salem.  Wm.  Gatton,  St.  Johns. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Whitaker,  Olympia,  M.  L.  Matheny,  Gaston. 

Wash.  Henry  Manning,  Gervais. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Watts,  Scappoose.     Mrs.  E.  R.  Holtgrieve,  Cleone. 
Mrs.  Jerusha  Greenwell,  Clack-  A.  R.  Price,  Albion,  Wash. 

amas.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Price,  Albion. 

Mrs.  Olive    E.    McCord,    Ore-  T.  Cameron,  Jacksonville,  Or. 

gon  City.  '    Calvin  H.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth    Warner,   Ore-    Mrs.  C.  H.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 

gon  City.  Wm.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  C.  W.   Slocum,  Vancou-    W.   H.   Gates,  Spray, 
ver.  Wash.  J.  O.  Morris,  Liberal. 

Mrs.  E.  Ennis,  Hillsboro,  Or.     J.  N.  Tong,  Damascus. 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Her,  Sherwood.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Tong,  Damascus. 

Mrs.  Susan  Barker,  Cleone.         Lorenzo  Root,  McMinnville. 
S.    E.   Morris,   Beaverton.  John   Lewellen,   Oregon   City. 

G.  A.  Waggoner,  Corvallis.         W.  H.  Maxwell,  Orient. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thurman,  Silverton.  John   F.   Roberts,  Gresham. 

Jeptha    Green,    Roseburg.  Phil  Shannon,   Estacada. 

M.  M.  Cline,  Mt.  Angel.  H.    H.    Gilfry,   Washington, 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.   Cochran,  Or-        D.  C. 

egon  City.  M.   H.   Bell,  Prineville,   Or. 

J.  J.  Woolery,  The   Dalles.        Thomas   Eli   McKoin,   Gilt 

Mrs.  S.   J.    Waldron,    Oregon        Edge,  Mont. 

City.  Louis  Scholl,  Walla  Walla, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Mount,  Silverton.     Wash. 

Mrs.  Sarah    Hovenden,    Hub-    Silas  J.  Day,  Jacksonville,  Or. 
bard.  P.  H.  Raymond,  Salem,  Or. 

Mrs.  — .  Hess,  Sherwood.  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ball,  Oswego. 

M.  G.  Wills,  I^os  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Portland. 
Mrs.  Eliza    Scott,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Vic  Trevjtt,  Portland. 
Mrs.  W.  p.  Hurlbut,  Portland. 
Mrs.  H.   Cason,   Portland. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Jubitz,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Johns,  Portland. 

Dr.  Edgar  Poppleton,  Portland. 

A.  H.  Long,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Bode,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Tower,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  Von  Wintzingerode, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bills,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  James,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Wills,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Walter  Johnson,  Portland. 

D.  H.  Wagnon,  Portland. 

Bruce  Wolverton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Portland. 

A.  S.  Cummings,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Cummings,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Baker,  Portland. 

Clark  Hay,  Portland. 

A.   F.   Miller,   Sellwood. 

Mrs.  Mary   E.   G.   Pinkham, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Byars,  Salem. 

W.  H.  Hoffman,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  E.  Johnson,  La  Fayette. 

N.  B.  Hall,  Dayton. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Hillin,  Banks. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Murphy,  Salem. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Kubli,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy,  Wood- 
burn. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Plummer,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Caruthers,  Oregon 
City. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Abbott,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Roberts,  Red  Bluffs, 
Cal. 

John   Cates,  The  Dalle.s. 

J.  W.  Batchelor,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

F.  M.  Dodge,  Woodburn. 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Watts,  Reuben. 
Samuel   Coad,  Dallas. 

L.    C.    Whitaker,    Olympia, 
Wash. 

S.  A.  Phillips,  Chehalis,  Wash. 

Geo.   Robinson,   North  Yam- 
hill. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Johnson,  Lents. 

Mrs.   E.   J.   Morton,   Kahima, 
Wash. 

G.  W.  Thurman,  Wheatland, 
Cal. 

W.  W.  Kentnor,  Ashland. 
R.  Morford,  Oregon  City. 
Judson  W.  Himes,  Elma,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Georgia  Deardorff,  Oak- 
land. 
Mrs.  Emily  Anderson,  Canyon 

City. 
J.  R.  Helman,  Columbia  Falls, 

Mont. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Chase,  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Bailey,  LaCenter, 

Wash. 
A.  H.  Thornton,  Vancouver, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Nelson,  Newberg. 

E.  N.  Thomas,  Jefferson. 

J.  C.  Howard,  Shaw. 

Geo.  H.  Burnett,  Salem. 

W.  H.  H.  Samson,  Oregon  City. 
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Mrs.  H.  B.  Springer,  Shedd. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Fulton,  Wasco. 
S.  R.  Scott,  Salem. 
W.  H.  Byars,  Salem. 
John  Chitwood,  Moro. 
S.  Brisbane,  Morrow. 
George  Perkins,  La  Fayette. 
M.  J.  Punch,  Park  Place. 


C.  W.  Bryant,  Oswego. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Gillingham,  Sa- 
lem. 

Samuel  Gray,  Salem. 

Mrs.   Mary   A.    McClelland, 
Baker  City. 

Mrs.  J.  \V.  Chase,  Baker  City. 


1854. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Lawler,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Jeter,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boyd,  Portland. 

Robert  A.  MJller,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Middleton,  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   L.   M.    Croasman,   Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Morris,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland. 

Mrs.  John  A.   Packard,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.   Brannan,   Port- 
land. 

J.  C.  Olds,  Portland. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Roberts,  Portland. 

P.  J.   Mann,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Hannah  Schulderman, 
Portland. 

H.  C.  Coe,  Portland. 

W.  C.  Barren,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Livermore,  Port- 
land. 

Vincent  Cook,  Portland. 

James  W.  Cook,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Dillon,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kelly,  Portland. 


D.  W.  Wakefield,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Ward  Bell, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Kate  Stevens  Bingham, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Frances  Webber,  Creigh- 
ton,    Or. 

P.  M.  Jackson,  Hillsboro. 

S.  Conrad,  Woodland,  Wash. 

L.  W.  Harger,  Newberg. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Hart,  Kirby. 

Mrs.  Melissa  B.  Powers,  Lents. 

Mrs  Hattie  B.  Johnson,  Lents. 

W.   R.  Scheurer,  Butteville. 

S.  H.  Jones,  Goldendale,  Wash. 

Frank  A.  Stewart,  Port  Orford. 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Johnson,  Wal- 
lowa. 

Mrs.  Lulu  D.  Crandall,  The 
Dalles. 

Joseph  Lemery,  Oswego. 

Mrs.  P.  Milem,  Mt.  Tabor. 

Joseph  Mann,  Hillsboro. 

C.  A.  Berry,  McMinnville. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Moffitt,  Dallas. 

D.  L.  Bolton,  Wrentham. 
Dean  Blanchard,  Rainier. 
S.  S.  Ball,  Corvallis. 

Mrs.  Viola  Pierce,   Carlton. 
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Mrs.  L.  H.  Baker,  Portland. 

T.  W.  Thompson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackenzie,  Port- 
land. . 

Mrs.  Seatta  Dix,  Portland. 

Chauncey  Dale,  Portland, 

J.  S.  Morris,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Steel,  Portland. 

James  A.  Galloway,  Portland. 

Mrs.  John  McKernan,  Port- 
land. 


Foss,  Gresham. 
Chambers,  Wood- 


Mrs.  Lucy 
Mrs.  W.  N. 

lawn. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Watkins,  Boise. 

Idaho. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Lloyd,  Waitsburg, 

Wash. 
Mrs.   Gilla  Irving,  Philomath. 
Mrs.  E.  J.   Barrett,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  Anna  Manning.   Gervais. 


1855. 


Mrs.  M.   Drew,   Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Roberts,  Port- 
land. 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Hines,  Portland. 


Mrs.  L.  F.  Shirley,  Pullman, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  Eliza   Sails,    Bellingham, 

Wash. 


Mrs.  Anna   Childers,   Portland.  !Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Looney,  Jet- 


Mrs.  Ollie  Moss,  Portland. 
J.    Stearns,    Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  Weeks,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Waters,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Coffin,  Portland. 
John  Storan,  Portland. 


ferson. 

Mrs.  J.   D.   Chitwood,  Damas- 
cus. 

Mrs.  Jennie   Ross   Reanies, 
Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Ewing,  Oswego. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Douthit,  Carlton. 


M.  W.  Smith,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Levens,  Portland.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Coombs,  Eugene, 

Mrs.  Emily  A.  Dowling,  Port-     T.  C.  Davidson,  Salem. 


land. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Simmons,  Port- 
land. 

W.  E.  Robertson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Duback,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  Delia  Toole,  Port  Ludlow, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Phillips,  Chehalis, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Pinkley,  Currins- 

ville. 


Mrs.  Anna  M.  Mann,  Portland.  Fred  Dubach,  Fisher,  Wash. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Bailey,  Portland. 
Mrs.  James   F.   Failing,   Port- 
land. 
I.  Mitchell,  Portland. 
Mrs.  I.  McColl,  Portland. 


Mrs.  Jane  Eudy,  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Austin,  Ontario. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Caples,  St, 

Johns. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Olson,  St.  Johns. 
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Samuel   Lowengardt,  Portland.  A.   P.   Wolvcrton,   Spokane, 


Mrs.  Robert  A.  Austin,  Port- 
land. 
John  M.  Lewis,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Knott,  Oswego. 
J.  W.  Vinyard,  Corvallis. 


Wash. 
W.  N.  Barrett,  Hillsboro. 
G.  R.  H.  Miller,  Oregon  *City. 

A.   N.   Moores,  Salem. 


1856. 


Mrs.  Alice  H.  Crofts,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Hembree,  Portland. 

Wm.  Braden,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Mock,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arrigoni,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Mary  DeVore  Edwards, 
Portland. 

John  Wagner,  Portland. 

:Mrs.  W.  B.  Jolly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Wolverton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Nellie  P.  McClane,  Port- 
land. 

F.  H.  Rees,  Portland. 

A.  W.   Lambert,   Portland. 

Willis  S.  Duniway,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Oleson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Smith,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kelly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Gray,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Adam  Catlin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.   H.    Ogilby,    Portland. 

Napoleon  B.  Kennedy,  Port- 
land. 

Wm.  M.  Simpson,  Portland. 

A.  T.  Wortman.  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Turner,  Portland. 


J.  W.  Thurman,  Portland. 

D.  H.  Jones,  Portland. 

!\Irs.  Mary  R.  Caufield,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  C.  Martin,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Smith,  Rainier. 

Mrs.  E.   Thorp,  Woodlawn. 

Mrs.  Emma    Conrad,    Wood- 
land, Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary    L.    Wilmot,    Os- 
wego. 

T.  R.  A.  Sellwood,  Milwaukie. 

James  S.  McCord,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Henniger,  Oswego. 

F.  V.  Reeder,  Sauvies. 

Mrs.  Anna  Dugan,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

J.  B.  Nesmith,  Rickreall. 

Mrs.  Henry  Meldrum,  Oregon 
City. 

J.  D.  McCuUy,  Joseph. 

Mrs.  Ada  Schmidt,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Shattuck, 
Gresham. 

Joseph  A.  Sellwood,  Salem. 

Seth  Riggs,  Rickreall. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Burnett,  Salem. 

Mrs.   Spores   Jenkins,   Spring- 
field. 
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Mrs.  Belle  Sellwood,  Portland.  James  D.  Giddings,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Macbeth,  Portland.     Mrs.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Orient. 


1857. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Strickler,  Portland. 
Francis  Ingram,  Portland. 
Charles  W.  Knowles,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee,  Portland. 
Patrick  Moran,   Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Shipley,  Portland. 
J.  B.  Williams,  Portland. 
Fannie  G.  Curts,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Curry,  Portland. 
Charles  E.  Ladd,  Portland. 
Seth  L.  Pope,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Dunn,  Portland. 
Frank  Hornstrom,   Portland. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  O.  Riggs,  Portland. 
Fred  W.  Hanson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Marianna  Baum,  Portland, 
Mrs.  Letitia  Smith,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Barger,  Portland. 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Gage,  Portland. 
F.  H.  Saylor,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Magnus,  Portland. 
George  A.  Young,  Portland. 
Mrs.  lone  Buchanan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Noble,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


D.  S.  Stearns,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  Kenady,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Jackson,  Hillsboro. 

J.   M.   Charlton,  Hillsboro. 

S.  A.  D.  Meek,  Cornelius. 

P.  H.  D'Arcy,  Salem. 

Mrs.  A.  Merriman,  Medford. 

Mrs.  Oceanna  Parker,  Trout- 
dale. 

Geo.  A.  Harding,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Babcock,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  *Haas,  Salem. 

A.   C.    Fairchild,   University 
Park. 

Mrs.  Mary  Martin,  Salem. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Pinney,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Miller,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

W.  J.  Clarke,  Gervais. 

Jerry  A.  Schooling,  Hay  Creek. 

Mrs.  Hattie  R.  McDonald,  La 
Grande. 

C.  M.  Parmenter,  Salem. 

Walter  Graves,  Mt.  Tabor. 

Geo.  H.  Riddell,  The  Dalles. 


1858. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Portldn.  W.  P.  Crawford,  Vancouver, 


Frank  Hacheney,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  Flurey,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Emma  Brooks,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  McClure,  Portland. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Force,  Portland. 
A.  J.  McDaniel,  Portland 
Dr.  E.  O.  Smith,  Portland. 


Wash. 

Mrs.  Ida  Harris,  Dayton. 
Miss  Maria  D'Arcy,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Clara  H.  Waldo,  Macleay. 
Peter  Wilson,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  High,  Salem. 
J.  L.  Estes,  Arleta. 
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Dr.  Calla  B.  Charlton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Ella  Williams,  Portland. 

Julius  Kramer,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hornstrom,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Jones,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Himes,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Delia  McCarver,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Craig,  Portland. 

James  Gleason,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Howell  McGruger, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson,  Carlton. 

D.  Henshaw,  Houlton. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Butler,  Gaston. 


Mrs.  M.  W.  Moore,  Montavilla. 
C.  W.  Risley,  Milwaukie. 
Miss  Kate  Pettyjohn,  Prescott, 

Wash. 
J.  H.  Pettyjohn,  Prescott,  Wash. 
Mrs.  I.  Pattison,  Eugene. 
Mrs.  Mary  Sutton,  Ashland. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Harvey,  Astoria. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Prosser,  Oswego. 
Mrs.  Coca  Dickinson  Moores, 

Salem. 
Miss  Ada  Bradley  Millican, 

Eugene. 
W.  Lord,  The  Dalles. 
A.  J.   Remington,  Vancouver. 

Wash. 


1859. 


Mrs.  Mary  Frazer,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  Savage,  Portland. 

G.  W.  Hunt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts,  Portland. 

H.  E.  McGinn,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Struble,  Portland. 

D.  E.  Bush,  Portland. 

R.  F.  Rice,  Portland. 

Miss  Tillie  F.  Cornelius,  Port- 
land. 

R.  B.  Knapp,  Portland. 

T.  H.  Wade,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Keenan,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  Ikerd,  Portland. 

S.  G.  Bunting,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Laura  Dittmer,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Tibbetts,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Fenton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Young,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gowdy,  Portland. 


Mrs.  D.   H.  Jones,   Portland. 
R.  J.    Pierce,    Carlton. 
Miss  Teresa  D'Arcy,  Salem. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  McKosham,  Scap- 

poose. 
Mrs.    Rhoda    McCoy,    North 

Yamhill. 
Mrs.   Olive  Wilcox,  Palouse, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  Eglantine  Geer,  Macleay, 
Mrs.  Eglantine  Geer,  Macleay. 
Benj.  Windsor,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  B.  Morrison, 

Warrenton. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Bell,  Salem. 
F.  D.  McCully,  Joseph. 
A.  T.  King,  lone. 
A.  K.  Finley,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Carey,  Lafayette. 
J.  W.  Kimball,  Roseburg. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1900. 

18:{8  1  ISoO  6?, 

1839  4  1S51  48 

1 840  2  1  .>."i2  220 

1841  1  l^S.J  , 103 

1S42  2  lSo4  nS 

1843  13  lS.>r,  24 

1844  24  l<i.>6  12 

1845  :;S  1857  21 

1846  37  \>^'><     15 

1847  85  1S59  14 

1848  20  

1849  29  Total  "=^23 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN   I9()l. 

1824  1  1^50  76 

1838  1  1^51  67 

1839  3  1  s52  243 

1840  2  1S53  121 

1841  3  1s:,4  42 

1842  2  l«^55  23 

1843  10  1.s:,f>  12 

1844 21  1S57  22 

1845  55  1858  14 

1846  32.  1859  17 

1847  96  

1848  31  Total  936 

1849  36 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1902. 

1838  1  1850  70 

1839  2  1851  46 

1840  4  1852 260 

1841  3  1853  109 

1842  2  1864  48 

1843  16  1855  22 

1844  21  1856  16 

1845  54  1857  19 
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IMS    »     iS^jJf      . 

184* 3? 

1849    33         T-Ci: 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  FRESiNT  :N   l^OJ. 


183»  

•» 

1840  

1841  

.   4 

1842  

1843  

.    ^l 

1844  

^l 

1845  

.    *.1 

1846  

.  41 

1847  

92 

1848  

.  29 

1849  

.  35 

1850  

.  6S 

.    ^4 

U 
I* 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  TRFSFN  T  IN    i^04 


1837 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


•> 

mm 

o 

•> 

1 

3 
3 

16 
24 
66 
33 

«•  ^» 
I    I 

32 
34 


lS5v^ 
l$5l 
1S52 
1S5U 
1S54 


v^4 


is5o  ;<^: 

lSo6    51 

IS5T    >:9 

IS5S   :-i> 

IS59    U 

Total    \0\K\ 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER   PRKSKN  T  IN    l\»o.N 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


2  Iv^jO    \\{ 

2  is:>i     70 

1  18:>2    M46 

3  18r>3    197 
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1841 3  1854 

1842  6  1855 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


62 

47 


23  1856  49 

28  1857  45 

74  1858  40 

42  1859  34 

116  

44  Total  1397 

53 


NECROLOGY. 

Names  of  members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
who  have  died  since  June  1,  1905,  so  far  as  reported : 

Arrived  In 
Oregon.  Died. 

Athey,  ICorrlson  C 1844  1906 

tru.  Ainanda  Clark    1852  1906 

I,  ICrs.  Mary  Ann  Parsons 1850  1906 

Blaokezby,   Thomas  B 1848  1906 

Brown,  ICrs.  Bath    1850  1905 

Boi^ank,  BErs.  ICary  EUen 1853  1906 

Calllson,  Bobert  0 1848  1906 

C<mard,  J.  J.    1847  1906 

Bcksrson,    Theodore    John     1849  1906 

Omihan,    Martin    1844  1906 

I,  Urban  East   1851  1905 

i,  ISxu.  EUsa  Jane 1844  1905 

Koltffrieve,    Henry    1852  1906 

Jones,  John  K 1852  1906 

Uchtenthaler,    Francis    Marlon 1853  1906 

ZMwiM,    James    Preston 1852  1906 

MdCnlly,   Mrs.   Hannah   Kezlah 1852  1905 

Meldram,  Mte.  Susan    1845  1906 

Miller,    John    Wesley    1850  1906 

Murray,  Orlena  Maria   Cardwell 1852  1906 

Partlow,  William  B 1852  1905 

Perkins,  Mrs.   Sarah    1844  1905 

Boyal,  Mrs.  Thomas  F 1853  1906 

Boott,   Mrs.   Bnth    1852  1906 

Simpkins,   Hiram  D 1847  1905 

Thomas,  BErs.  Jane  Ooodhne 1850  1906 

▼auflrhan,  William  Hatchett   1844  1906 

Welch,  John    1849  1905 

Wilson,    Onstaf    1852  1905 

Wyatt,  James  Brock    1849  1905 

Young,  John  Qnincy  Adams   1847  1905 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

r.y  Hon.   Henry  H.   Gilfry,   1852,   Salem,   Or. 
Principal   Legislative  Clerk,  U.  S.  Senate,  for  nearly  twenty-six 

years;  now  Minute  and  Journal  Clerk. 
Mr.  President  and  Oregon  Pioneers: 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  natal  day  that  emancipated  the 
great  Northwest  from  British  rule,  and  from  the  dominion  of 
kingly  power.  June  15,  1846,  should  ever  be  remembered  by 
the  pioneers  who  were  then  residing  in  the  "Oregon  Country," 
and  by  those  of  us  who  came  after  that  memorable  day. 

Many  protests  were  made  against  the  "joint  occupancy"  of 
this  "Eden  of  the  World,"  but  when  the  treaty  was  ratified 
and  exchanged,  it  was  a  "Declaration  of  Independence"  to  and 
raised  from  the  shoulders  the  great  weight  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty that  so  long  oppressed  those  daring  missionaries  who 
came  to  plant  the  "Standard  of  the  Cross"  in  front  of  the  wig- 
wam, and  along  the  Indian  trails  made  deep  through  the  rich 
soil  of  this  virgin  country;  and  from  those  who  came  as  immi- 
grants by  sea  and  by  land,  to  better  their  condition,  where 
fences  and  marked  boundaries  would  not  fetter  their  freedom, 
in  erecting  their  homes,  and  taking  care  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  building  up  a  great  commonwealth  for  themeslves 
and  as  a  refuge  for  those  whose  restless  condition  fretted  for 
freer  scenes  and  a  wider  domain. 

Before  proceeding  fprther  I  will  again  refer  to  the  Indian 
trails;  for  well  do  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  going  to  the  mines 
in  the  Idaho  country,  through  what  is  now  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, of  traveling  in  and  counting  thirty-one  of  these  trails,  side 
by  side,  along  the  road  we  thought  was  leading  us  to  gold  and 
great  fortunes.  They  were  in  many  places  like  parallel  bars, 
being  so  straight,  and  with  uniform  distance  from  each  other, 
and  in  many  places  worn  so  deep  that  a  horse  could  neither 
swerve  nor  escape  from  them  without  difficulty.  The  Indian, 
too,  was  wise  in  his  way,  for  when  we  saw  a  trail  going  in  the 
direction  we  desired  to  take,  with  no  road  made  by  the  white 
man   near,  we  knew  that  it  went   in  the   straightest  direction. 
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and  over  the  best  and  lowest  gaps  through  the  hills  and  along 
the   most   accessible   mountain   sides. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  pioneers  at 
each  recurring  reunion  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  and  by  far 
more  experienced  speakers,  that  I  hesitate  to  try  to  add  any- 
thing of  interest  to  the  long  and  full  accounts  that  fill  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Pioneers  and  Quarterlies  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society.  Like  the  flowery  Fourth  of  July  orations 
it  would  seem  nothing  more  could  be  said,  and  that  there  "is 
nothing  new  under  the   sun"  in  this  line. 

When  a  small  boy  on  April  1,  1852,  in  the  town  of  Blan- 
dinsville,  McDonough  County,  Illinois,  there  was  great  in- 
terest centered  in  and  intense  excitement  around  our  home,  as 
many  were  gathered  about.  The  oxen  and  cows  were  yoked 
and  hitched  up,  and  we  were  ready  to  start  out  into  the  great 
unknown  West.  Relatives  staying  behind  were  weeping  and 
exclaiming  "that  we  were  going  from  them  forever";  and 
neighbors  anxious  for  our  safe  journey  to  the  great  wild  land 
away  to  the  setting  sun,  said,  as  it  was  All  Fools*  Day,  ''that 
we  were  going  on  a  'fool's  errand.' "  Well  do  I  remember 
the  day.  The  skies  were  smiling  and  all  nature  seemed  au- 
spicious for  the  successful  consummation  of  the  great  under- 
taking, for  it  was  an  undertaking  of  appalling  proportions, 
and  strong  hearts  and  stalwart  resolutions  only  prevented 
my  parents  from  changing  their  minds  and  to  forever  abide  by 
the  fireside  in  our  old  home.  Before  starting,  not  a  railroad  had 
been  built  in  front  of  us.  The  shriek  of  the  locomotive  and 
the  rumbling  of  trains  were  nowhere  to  be  heard.  The  poles 
and  wires  of  the  telegraph  nowhere  barred  our  way,  as  I  now 
remember.  No  clicking  instruments  gave  us  the  news  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  now.  In  fact,  Illinois  was  then 
almost  in  her  pioneer  infancy  compared  with  her  greatness, 
her  strength  and  grandeur  today.  Yet  her  present  state  was 
a  long  time   coming. 

Nearly    twenty    years    after    the    eventful    day    of    our    de- 
parture  I  returned  to  and  visited  the  old  home  and  the  farm 
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on  which  I  was  vborn,  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.  Before 
rfeaching  there  how  wildly  my  heart  beat  at  the  thought  of 
again  trodding  the  roads,  visiting  the  fields,  and  seeing  the 
house  where  the  light  of  day  was  first  revealed  to  me:  but 
expectation  and  happiness  soon  left  me;  disappointment  took 
possession  of  buoyant  spirits,  and  I  was  soon  ready  to  turn 
my  face  westward  to  again  view  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and 
splendors  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Willamette  where  the  big 
red  apples  grew.  Progress  had  been  idle  there.  The  houses 
looked  twenty  years  older  and  the  fences  and  improvements 
had  the  decay  and  blight  of  twenty  years  upon  them;  all  re- 
minding me  that  we  had  not  gone  on  "a  fool's  errand";  but 
that  seemed  to  be  the  occupation  of  those  we  left  behind,  if 
what  I   saw  around  me  should  be  taken  as  evidence. 


To  return  to  our  starting  point.  We  were  soon  on  the 
road,  with  faces  turned  to  the  West,  the  course  followed  for 
centuries  when  great  movements  to  better  conditions  were 
entered  into.  The  Father  of  Waters  in  due  course  of  time 
was  reached,  and  no  royal  boat  propelled  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity carried  us  over,  but  one  propelled  by  horses  on  a  tread- 
mill. Rain  hampered  our  way  in  Iowa.  And  at  Keg  Creek 
the  first  Indians  were  seen,  but  they  did  not  look  as  formid- 
able and  savage  as  the  wild  reports  of  them  led  us  to  believe. 
They  were  to  be  our  terror.  We  were  told  we  were  going 
into  their  country  to  be  scalped  and  butchered.  Soon  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  was  reached,  where  we  intended  to  cross  the 
river,  but  the  city  was  so  full  of  emigrants  crowding  on  to 
the  promised  land  that  there  was  no  chance  for  us  to  get 
over  the  river  for  many  days,  and  we  went  on  up  to  Platts- 
burgh,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  where  we 
were  ferried  over  in  boats  propelled  by  hand  with  long  oars. 
To  me  this  appeared  to  be  the  first  real  danger,  as  the  current 
was  so  swift  the  oarsmen  almost  lost  control,  but  by  night 
all  were  safely  over.  Next  morning  we  went  through  the 
Otoe  Indian  village,  the  Indians  swarming  out  to  see  us  pass. 
As  we  saw  neither  tomahawks  nor  gleaming  scalping  knives, 
the  terrors  of  the  savage  Indian  soon  lost  their  charms  for  us. 
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Fort  Kearney  was  soon  passed,  and  all  was  made  ready 
for  fording  the  wide  Platte  by  blocking  the  wagon  beds  up 
to  near  the  top  of  the  standards,  the  drivers  taking  hold  of 
the  end  of  the  ox  bows  for  safety.  The  shifting  quicksands 
from  under  the  wheels  caused  a  jolting  of  the  wagon  as  if 
jumping  from  one  pebble  to  another.  A  rapid  movement  until 
the  other  side  was  reached  was  all  that  saved  us  from  going 
down  into  the  sands  forever.  The  next  morning  the  long 
journey  up  the  river  to  the  Black  Hills  began.  The  new  made 
graves  along  the  road  showed  we  were  in  the  midst  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  for  the  dreaded  cholera  was  doing  its  deadly 
work  on  these  sandy  plains.  Two,  who  were  relatives,  fell 
victims  in  our  train.  As  I  was  too  small  to  drive  the  team, 
my  voluntary  employment  seemed  to  be  to  visit  every  new 
made  grave  along  the  wayside  and  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  head  boards,  and  little  did  I  think  then  that  those  graves 
were  filled  with  victims  of  that  most  dreaded,  at  that  time, 
of  all   diseases,   the   cholera. 

We  saw  but  few  Indians  anywhere.  This  was  an  agree- 
able surprise.  The  decimating  disease,  no  doubt,  had  driven 
them  beyond  the  limits   of   our  vision. 

We  went  through  occasional  villages  that  had  been  de- 
serted, nothing  remaining  but  some  of  their  lodges,  dry  cedar 
wood  and  wells  partially  filled  up,  that  had  been  used  as  re- 
ceptacles where  their  corn  had  been  stored.  These  acted  as 
a  blind  trap  for  our  cattle  when  grazing  during  the  night. 
We  piled  the  dry  cedar  on  our  wagons  to  be  used  as  wood 
in  that  prairie  region  arid  until  we  should  reach  the  "buffalo 
chip"    country. 

These  deserted  villages  told  the  story  that  in  earlier  days 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  Indians  roamed  over  those  plains, 
where  at  the  time  we  were  passing  only  the  antelope  and 
the  buffalo  had  their  home.  They  had  retired  to  more  secure 
haunts,  to  be  ready,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  sweep  down 
on   the   unsuspecting   emigrant. 
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We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  savage  is  rapidly 
passing  away  to  "his  happy  hunting  grounds,"  yet  I  have 
heard  two  distinguished  Senators  of  tlje  United  States — one 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs — say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  from  all  the  information 
possessed  by  them  at  that  time  they  believed  there  were  as 
many  Indians  in  the  United  States  as  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  Plymouth   Rock. 

Great  monotony  accompanied  us  as  we  toiled  through  the 
sand,  which  was  only  relieved  at  times  by  the  coyote's  howl 
and  the  songs  and  mutterings  of  the  long,  lank  and  lean  sand- 
hill cranes,  and  a  sudden  stampede  of  the  whole  train  occa- 
sioned by  an  uncontrollable  horse  throwing  his  rider  by  the 
side  of  the  plodding  oxen.  I  never  believed  it  to  be  in  those 
faithful  animals  to  get  so  excited  as  on  this  occasion,  when, 
with  all  their  strength,  with  wagons  attached,  they  bounded 
off  in  the  way  we  were  going  as  though  they  expected  their 
lives   to    be    taken    from    them. 

As  we  all  know,  the  emigration  of  1852  was  heavy,  and 
the  trains  were  scattered  along  for  many  miles  near  each 
other.  To  celebrate  the  event  of  leaving  the  dreary  Platte 
country,  we  stopped  a  full  day  and  night  at  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Hills  to  rest  the  tired  and  emaciated  oxen,  for  the  poet 
has  sung: 

"The  mirage   of  the  plains  looms  up  as  I   ponder. 
And  away,  far  away,   over   Laramie   yonder 
Is   a  picture   of   something   familiar   of   old. 

"It's   an  emigrant  train,  with  wagon   and  wagon, 
Gray-tented,   a   slow   and    mysterious   dragon 

To   the   Sioux  and   Shawnee,   as   they  circle  afar 
On    their    sable-maned    coursers    and    muttered    and    wondered 
If  the  lands  of  their  people  were  thus  to  be  sundered 

By   a   mystery   following   sun   and   star! 

"The  eyes  of  the  women  are  faded  and  weary. 
The  cries   of  the  children  are   lonesome  and  dreary, 

And  the  men,  with  set  lips,  stalk  on  by  their  teams 
As   the    endless   white   road   goes   winding   and   winding 
Through  wastes  that  are  songless,  with  dust  that  is  blinding, 

To   Oregon,   golden   with  argonaut   dreams. 
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**And  yet,  all  the  while,  the  oxen  that  bore  them, 
So  sluggish,  yet   sure,  to   the   dreamland  before   them 

Are  bowing  scarred  necks  to  the  pitiless  yoke — 
So  awkward  and   grim,   so   huge  and  ungainly, 
And  yet  with  a  strength  that  was  never  called  vainly — 

Who  yet   for  these   oxen   a   fitting  word   spoke? 

"When    loosened   at    night,   gaunt-flanked    and    deep-chested. 
They  lay  on  the  plains  and  moaned  as  they  rested. 

All   thankful   for   shadows   on    sad,   purple   eyes; 
With   never  a  dream  or  delusion  to  cheer  them. 
And   only   the   wolf-haunted    silence   to    hear   them, 

They   moaned   as    they   slept   under   gold-flowered    skies. 

• 

"And  so,  day  by  day,  with  horizons  slow  lifting 
Like   mists   that   were   clearing,   like   hopes   that   were   drifting. 
They  gave  all  their  might  to  the  yokes  and  the  chains. 

4(  3|c  ]|(  Jtc  4(  4( 

They  bore   the   state-builders   o'er   mountains   and   plains. 

"And  lo,  when  the  rugged  Cascades  were  descended 

They   hauled   the   great   logs   for  the   homes   they   defended. 

Who  founded  this  emerald  empire  of  ours? 
And  glad  of  the  greeness  of  nature  surrounding, 
Of   a   region   with   rivers   and   forests   abounding, 

They  drew  the  first  plows  through  wild  tangles  of  flowers. 

"And   so,   pioneers,   when   at   your   next   meeting 
Your  thinned  ranks  assemble  for  good-by  greeting 

And  dimmed  eyes  are  moistened  with  thoughts  of  the  past. 
Let    the    ox    be    remembered,    the    patient,    enduring 
True  servant   of  fortune  to  you  so  alluring — 

Let  the  ox  be  remembered,  his  service  held  fast. 

"Ah,   what   were   the   labors   of   Hercules,   storied, 
That    far-reaching   myth    in    which    the    nations    gloried. 

To   the   toils   of   the   ox   in   all   ages   and   lands? 
And    so,    pioneers,   when   at   your   next   meeting 
Some    will   give   the   good-by   as   they   give   the    glad    greeting. 

Let    his    work    be    recalled    with    a   clasping    of    hands.'' 

During  that  twenty-four  hours  spent  not  far  from  old 
Fort  Laramie  in  washing  and  mending  clothes  and  sewing  on 
buttons,  fully  nine  hundred  wagons  passed,  going  on  and  on 
and  on  into  the  Western  wilderness,  as  the  pioneers  believed, 
to  better  their  condition  in  life  and  build  up  great  communi- 
ties and   states. 
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That  great  milestone  on  this  long  journey,  Independence 
Rock,  was  investigated  and  run  across  by  me  as  the  train 
passed  by  its  base.  It  had  broad  foundations,  like  the  state 
we  were  to  build,  and  left  a  lasting  memory  with  all  who  be- 
held it.  Soon  in  the  far  distance  we  beheld  the  scraggy  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  goal  we  longed  to  reach,  for 
when  able  to  gaze  down  the  declivities  leading  to  the  broad 
Pacific  we  thought  the  worst  of  our  hazardous  journey  over, 
but  our  troubles  were  only  beginning.  The  oxen  and  cows 
were  growing  weaker,  the  grass  thinner,  our  food  scarcer, 
which  was  added  to  occasionally  by  a  jack  rabbit  pie,  a  great 
delicacy   to  us   in   those    sagebrush   plains. 

When  the  forty-mile  desert  was  reached  on  the  other  side 
of  Green  River  despondency  was  over  all.  To  drive  a  team 
almost  worn  out  that  great  distance,  and  without  water,  looked 
like  an  act  of  great  barbarity,  but  it  had  to  be  done  or  all 
of   us   perish    by   the    wayside. 

But  with  the  indomitable  will  and  determined  courage  such 
as  pioneers  possess,  we  plunged  into  the  great  undertaking, 
the  last  part  of  it  being  traveled  in  the  night,  but  before  morn- 
ing light  made  distinct  our  surroundings,  our  cattle,  in  a 
famished  condition,  sniffed  from  a  great  distance  that  water 
was  not  far  away,  and  with  great  difficulty  could  be  restrained 
from  stampeding  down  the  hill  and  into  the  welcome  waters 
of    Green    River,    with    wagons   and   all    of   us. 

Before  descending  the  hill  down  to  Bear  River,  we  over- 
took one  of  the  belated  Mormon  enthusiasts  traveling  along 
with  his  push-cart  for  the  City  of  the  Saints.  An  alleged 
"revelation"  by  the  Mormon  elders  a  few  years  before  had 
declared  that  was  the  way  for  their  followers  to  reach  their 
promised  land,  and  untold  misery,  hunger  and  death  followed 
as  the  result  of  this  wild  and  nonsensical  decree.  When  we 
camped  on  Bear  River  that  night,  well  do  1  remember  the 
hard-fought  battle  we  had  to  keep  from  being  eaten  up  with 
mosquitos.  A  fire,  with  plenty  of  smoke,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tent  was  all  that  made  it  habitable  and  saved  us.  On  the- 
Atlantic  seaboard  I  have  been  often  annoyed  with  these  pests. 
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but  never  saw  them  so  numerous  or  ravenous  as  they  were 
that  night  in  the  valley  of  the  Bear  River.  When  the  canyon 
of  the  Snake  River  was  reached  my  brother  and  I  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  American  Falls  and  admired  the  pouring  of 
the  waters  down  into  the  basin  below,  never  in  our  wildest 
fancy  contemplating  that  forty  years  after  a  railroad  bridge 
built  by  one  of  the  great  continental  lines  would  span  that 
river  across  and  above  the  crest  of  the  falls.  But  such  is  the 
result  of  human  enterprise.  In  going  down  this  canyon  of 
the  Snake  River  the  emigrant  suffered  more  hardships  than 
along  all  the  other  reaches  of  the  road  to  the  Willamette 
Valley.  When  I  look  upon  the  painting  on  the  western  wall 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  opposite  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, delineating  how  "Westward  the  star  of  empire  took 
its  way,"  I  always  think  of  the  Snake  River.  Foul  odors  were 
everywhere  from  the  dead  cattle,  and  the  air  was  rife  with 
disease,  destruction  and  death,  and  its  treacherous  waters 
claimed  many  victims.  The  rocks  and  hillsides  destroyed  the 
wagons,  and  gloom  was  again  everywhere  around  us,  but  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  men  and  women  never  faltered  or  grew 
weak,  but  they  pressed  on  for  the  consummation  of  all  they 
set  out  to  accomplish.  The  only  oasis  along  this  destructive 
river  was  at  the  Salmon  Falls,  where  the  Indians  caught  and 
sold  us  plenty  of  fresh  salmon,  which  was  a  great  event  for 
us  after  eating  salt  bacon  so  long. 

When  going  down  Ladd  Canyon,  leading  into  the  Grand 
Ronde  Valley,  we  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the  loveliness  of 
the  valley.  In  traveling  through  this  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try many  times  since,  I  have  often  wondered  why  we  all  passed 
by  such  rich  soil  and  attractiveness  and  took  up  land  in  West- 
ern Oregon  in  no  sense  its  equal  in  productiveness  or  health. 
The  only  reason  I  can  assign  is,  we  started  to  go  as  far  west 
as  possible,  and  to  the  far  West  we  were  going.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  a  great  and  most  pleasant  surprise  met  us.  Stand- 
ing by  his  horse  was  my  mother's  brother,  the  late  Hon. 
William  W.  Bristow,  one  of  the  honored  men  of  Lane  County, 

who  came  to  meet  and  pilot  us  into  the  valley.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  1848  and  did  much  to  build  up  the  country 
and   lay  the   foundations   of   state.     For  two   days   we   camped 
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where  old  La  Grande  now  stands,  resting  our  weary  oxen 
and  ourselves,  drinking  in  the  beauties  of  that  glorious  valley 
covered  with  high  waving  grass,  preparatory  to  ascending  the 
Blue  Mountains.  Here  we  saw  the  first  large  band  of  Cayuse, 
or  Nez  Perce,  Indians,  wheeling  hither  and  yon  on  fat,  round, 
sleek  horses.  Long  before  this  the  fear  of  the  red  man  had 
entirely  passed  from  us.  Time  passed  on  and  soon  we  were 
going  down  the  Crawford  hill,  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  I  distinctly  remember  that  at  this  eventful  time 
I  ran  ahead  of  the  train  down  that  long  declivity  from  bench 
to  bench,  each  one  of  whicji  I  thought  would  be  the  last,  with 
the  golden  western  sun  dipping  to  the  horizon  away  in  the 
distance  behind  the  great  white  dome  of  Hood,  that  seemed 
to  pierce  the  sky,  acting  as  a  beacon  or  guiding  star  for 
us  as  we  wended  our  way  toward  the  Cascade  Mountains,  that 
seemed  to   stand   up   against   the   sky. 

Then  the  Umatilla  River  was  reached,  on  the  banks  of 
which  my  brother  and  I  found  an  elderberry  bush  full  of  ripe, 
juicy  fruit,  which  our  sainted  mother  baked  into  pies.  Those 
pies  were  more  luscious  to  our  taste  than  the  tongues  of  night- 
ingales were  to   Roman   Emperors  who  feasted  on  them. 

Some  forty  years  after  we  gathered  the  elderberries  I  passed 
along  near  the  place  in  a  Pullman  palace  car,  eating  my  break- 
fast as  the  train  thundered  along,  thinking  of  the  long  ago. 
When  eating  that  elderberry  pie  no  person  with  a  tongue 
gifted  by  the  Almighty  could  have  made  any  of  us  believe 
such   a  revelation  would   ever  happen. 

• 

A  few  days  brought  us  to  John  Day's  River,  where  another 
great  and  exceedingly  agreeable  surprise  awaited  us.  My  two 
uncles— my  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Abel  K.  Bristow,  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Robert  Callison,  of  the  immigration  ^f 
1848  (the  latter  is  still  living) — were  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  with  open  arms  to  receive  us,  with  two  yoke  of 
great,  fat  cattle  to  take  our  wagon  oyer  the  mountains,  which 
now  lost  all  their  terrors,  and  to  our  destination  in  the  Wil- 
lamette   Valley.     My    youthful    mind    was    astonished    at    their 
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greatness,  for  I  thought  them  equal  in  size  to  great  elephants, 
and  when  standing  by  our  poor  and  jaded  team  they  seemed 
to  be  perfect  monsters.  We  had  been  fortunate"  in  reaching 
Indian  Creek,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  all  our 
cattle,  where  some,  with  many  others,  were  left  for  recupera- 
tion during  the  coming  winter  to  be  brought  over  the  moun- 
tains in  the  early  spring  for  work  on  the  farm,  but  the  severity 
of  that  winter  caused  all  to  perish.  Nothing  of  interest  hap- 
pened as  we  crossed  the  mountains  over  the   Barlow  route. 


On  the  6th  day  of  October  we  arrived  at  the  hospitable 
cabin  and  home  on  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Lane  County,  of  my 
grandfather,  Mr.  Elijah  Bristow,  a  pioneer  of  1846,  he  having 
built  the  first  log  cabin  in  that  county,  as  has  been  many  times 
recounted.  Soon  I  had  a  vivid  exemplification  of  the  winter 
rains,  for  I  slept  near  the  board  roof.  All  roofs  were  then 
made  of  clapboards.  I  had  been  taught  the  Bible  story  of 
the  flood  and  believed  in  it,  and  many  nights  I  used  to  cover 
up  my  head  to  shut  out  the  patter  of  the  rain,  for  I  feared 
another  flood  would  come  and  again  overwhelm  the  earth. 
Near  by  was  the  typical  log  school  house,  with  a  puncheon 
floor,  seats  made  by  splitting  logs  through  the  middle,  boring 
holes  in  the  rounded  part  where  sticks  were  driven  for  legs. 
Our  writing  desks  were  planks  resting  on  sticks  driven  in  the 
walls.     These   are   the   places   and    houses 


"Where    young    ambition    climbs    its    little    ladder. 
And  boyish  genius  plumes  his  half-fledged  wings." 

• 

Thompson's  arithmetic,  Webster's  spelling  book  and  Mc- 
GuflFey's  and  Sanders'  readers,  with  geographies,  were  our  text 
books.  I  remember  my  geography  contained  a  great  red  page, 
embracing,  besides  the  present  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
all  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  lying  west  of  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  north 
latitude  and  as  far  north  as  the  49th  parallel,  or  what  was 
then  known  as  the   "Oregon   Country." 
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The  playground  around  that  old  log  school  house,  with 
its  hallowed  memories,  where  bull  pen  (when  rhe  ball  wavS  hot), 
town  ball  and  base,  had  their  innings,  is  now  covered  witli  a 
city  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  I  engaged  in  those  innocent 
amusements  not  a  grave  had  marred  its  natural  beauty,  iu 
it  lies  my  honored  parents  and  many  relatives,  nearly  all  our 
pioneers  and  their  descendants. 

A  few  months  ago  the.  first  woman  I  ever  saw  married, 
my  aunt  and  my  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Zilpha  Rigdon,  was 
laid  away  in  that  cemetery  for  her  eternal  rest.  She  to<»k 
gfreat  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  pioneers  and  onl- 
lecting  valuable  data  relating  to  them.  Mr.  Hinios  informs 
me  that  by  her  orders  before  death  claimed  her  she  had  turned 
over  to  him  for  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  four  or  live 
boxes  containing  valuable  papers,  clippings  and  writings  to 
perpetuate  their  memory  hereafter  and  keep  green  the  docdH 
of   those   who   laid   broad    the   foundations   of   this   groat    state 

she   loved   so  well.     Peace   to   her  memory. 

• 

In  all  this  broad  state  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  iu\itt< 
for  the  number  therein  buried,  a  cemetery  containing  so  niaiii 
of  those  who   came   here   in  early  times  as   the   one   to   whici 
I   refer. 

Much  has  been  said  at  our  annual  nHM'tiiigs  ;is  to  thr 
motives  that  brought  people  2000  miles  to  an  unknown  land, 
then  filled  with  what  were  believed  to  be  hostile  Indians.  'IIh* 
missionaries  came  to  christianize  them  without  expectation  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  vvhat  was  the  loadstone  that  attracted  tlu* 
others  here?  In  all  ages  land  has  been  a  great  attraction  to 
the  human  race.  Nations  have  fought  nations  for  Mnall  a» 
well  as  great  areas,  and  the  peace  of  many  countries  unsettled 
for  generations  because  of  the  inordinat*:  desire  for  rnof"  land. 
Some  political  parties  consider  it  of  so  much  important.';  that 
they  want  to  tax  it  alone  for  all  the  expenses  of  government 
and  society.  We  have  corporations  and  v/eaJthy  c'i\y/.':u\  of 
our  country  that  count  their  holdings  by  the  thou^and%  of 
acres  and  never  know   when   they   hav*-   en'/Ugh.     Kxcepting   a 
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few,  who  followed  soon  after  the  missionaries,  I  have  always 
thought  land  wfts  the  inducement  that  brought  them  here.  I 
know  it  was  the  hope  of  finding  broad  acres  where  they  could 
live  and  herd  their  flocks,  untrammeled  by  narrow  boundaries, 
that  induced  those  who  were  of  the  train  that  brought  me 
here  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  plains.  A  good  claim  of  320 
acres  was  selected  in  advance  for  us,  but  owing  to  the  delay 
in  reaching  it  on  account  of  a  longer  journey  than  we  antici- 
pated an  impetuous  seeker  after  land  "jumped  it,"  and  we  had 
to  retire  further  back  in  the  hills  and  take  what  was  less  valu- 
able as  our  donation. 

As  to  the  pioneer  women  who  shared  the  fortunes  and 
hardships  of  the  journey  and  then  assisted  in  organizing  the 
household,  enough  has  not  and  cannot  be  said.  Without  you 
the  commonwealth  would  not  have  been  organized  and  chaos 
would  have  reigned  in  our  trains  and  at  our  campfires  on  the 
plains  as  we  journeyed  hither.  You  are  entitled  to  our  admira- 
tion and  love  for  the  noble  part  you  played.  Your  counsels 
were  always  wise.  Intuition,  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics 
of  woman,  was  ever  ready  for  instant  decision  when  demanded, 
not  waiting  on  reason  or  cold  philosophy  to  solve  a  problem 
where  delay  might  have  been  too  late  and  annihilation  and 
ruin  substituted  in  the  place  of  safety  and  success.  All  hail 
to  your  noble  characters! 

Pioneers,  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  close.  You  have  ac- 
complished wonderful  achievements.  You  have  cultivated  the 
land  and  raised  products  that  go  to  every  clime,  and  golden 
streams  pour  into  our  state  as  a  result  You  were  the  cause 
of  making  all  this  known;  you  were  beyond  the  average  of 
men.  You  were  not  the  drones  from  the  East.  Those  you 
left  behind.  They  do  not  travel  so  far  from  home.  You  pro- 
duced the  provisional  government,  pronounced  by  state  build- 
ers as  almost  a  perfect  organization  and  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed. You  were  the  architects  of  our  constitution,  around 
which  you  placed  such  safeguards  that  wealth,  and  power  not 
of  the  people  cannot  tear  it  down.  While  other  states  groan 
under  great  debts,  you  so  fixed  our  charter  that  our  state  does 
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not  owe  a  dollar  in  the  world.  You  are  like  the  pioneers 
during  the  revolution  and  subsequently,  who  made  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  a  constitution  that  the  tinkers  could 
not  assault  and  destroy.  Let  us  hand  all  these  things  down 
to  (hose  who  will  travel  in  our  footsteps  along  the  great  high- 
way of  time. 

DIARY  OF  E.  W.  CONYERS,  A  PIONEER  OF  1852 

Now  of  Clatskanie,  Oregon. 

Quincy,  111.,  April  20,  1852. — It  was  an  ideal  spring  morning, 
the  sun  shining  its  very  brightest,  the  south  wind  blowing 
gently  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  Bob  White  came  wafting  on 
the  breeze  from  the  neighboring  hills,  when  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  our  long  journey  across  the  plains  for  Cali- 
fornia was  commenced.  Our  wagon,  secured  especially  for  the 
trip,  was  light  and  of  the  very  best  material;  our  team,  con- 
sisting of  four  yoke  of  cattle,  none  over  four  years  of  age,  of 
which  Edward  Payson  Burns  took  charge,  driving  down  Hamp- 
shire street  to  the  steam  ferry  landing.  Our  company  consisted 
of  William  P.  Burns,  Mrs.  William  P.  Burns,  Miss  Laura 
Burns,  Edward  Payson  Burns  and  your  humble  servant,  Enoch 
W.  Conyers.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  ferry  boat 
when  we  parted  with  most  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  relatives 
and  friends,  who  had  accompanied  us  thus  far  and  wished  us 
God-speed  and  a  safe  journey  to  the  new  Eldorado.  The  well 
known  sound  soon  came,  "All  aboard,"  and  the  cable  was  cast 
oflF,  and  a  moment  later  we  were  gliding  along  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi,  making  for  the  Missouri  shore.  Every  revolu- 
tion of  the  engine  separated  us  further  and  further  from  our  rela- 
tives and  friends,  yet  their  'kerchiefs  could  plainly  be  seen  in  the 
far  distance,  waving  us  a  long  last  farewell.  Thert  it  was  that 
we  realized  we  were  separating  from  those  whom  we  may  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again.  We  landed  about  eight 
miles  above  Quincy  on  the  Missouri  shore  what  was  then  called 
"the  I^ne  Tree  Prairie.''  The  ferry  soon  left  on  her  return 
trip,  and  we  were  left  to  propel  our  "prairie  schooner"  some- 
thing over  2,000  miles  by  ox  power.  Our  first  five  miles  was 
over   a   very  narrow   tortuous   road   through   the   timber   lands 
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of  the  Mississippi  bottoms.  Not  being  used  to  driving  an  ox 
team,  we  quite  frequently  brought  up  against  a  stump  or  some 
sapling,  for  they  always  appeared  to  be  right  in  our  way.  And 
again  we  would  drop  a  wheel  into  a  deep  rut-hole  perhaps  up 
to  the  axle.  These  holes  seemed  to  us  more  frequent  than 
necessary,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  we  never  missed  a  single 
one.  Had  the  road  been  anywhere  near  straight,  no  doubt  but 
what  we  would  have  fared  much  better,  but,  expecting  some- 
thing even  worse  than  our  first  day's  trial  before  we  reach  our 
final  destination,  we  took  courage  and  trudged  along.  Near  the 
town  of  La  Grange  we  struck  higher  ground  and  slightly  better 
roads,  but  as  it  was  getting  late  and  all  being  very  tired  and 
hungry  as  bears,  after  passing  La  Grange  one  and  a  half  miles 
we  struck  camp  for  the  night.  It  rained  a  little  in  the  night. 
We  bought  some  hay  for  the  cattle  from  a  ranch  near  by. 
Not  very  much  cooking  done  tonight.  All  were  in  the  best 
of  humor  and  happy  as  clams  at  high  tide.  Hope  that  it  may 
always  continue  so  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

April  21. — ^This  morning  we  bid  farewell  and  parted  with 
Thomas  Reid,  George  Burns,  John  Loomis  and  Rubel  Boren, 
a  son  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Pope,  whose  company  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  during  our  first  day  and  night  out  from  home.  Here  I 
shed  tears  for  the  first  time.  These  were  our  last  relatives  and 
friends  to  bid  us  a  long  last  farewell.  But  why  should  we  give 
away  to  tears,  since  all  friends  and  relatives  must  sooner  or 
later  take  the  parting  hand?  After  separating  with  our  last 
Quincy  friends,  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  we  started  on  our  way,  came 
about  four  miles  and  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  up  to  the  axles. 
Our  load,  consisting  of  bedding,  clothing  and  provisions, 
weighed  about  1,600  pounds  all  told.  All  this  we  were  obliged 
to  unload  before  we  could  extricate  our  wagon.  Then  it  was 
we  learned  that  we  had  broken  the  hounds  of  the  fore  axle. 
This  we  patched  up  as  well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
We  loaded  our  wagon  again  and  started  on  our  way  rejoicing 
that  it  was  no  worse.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after 
traveling  over  a  very  bad  road,  we  reached  the  north  ferry,  the 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  our  last  night's  camp. 
This  stream  we  were  obliged  to  ford,  the  water  running  into 
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the  v^ipoc  be-l     rbfr>tfv.-r;  \k<  •u;fr!t  ."^C>^:^^i  ?x*  uvv  ,"4ft  ju^  S«ft 
die  icMB^^K  r-i*  --  ci::I<,  >ocjL;25;f  ott:  Ua^-co  wv*^-  ,■;  ^^  *^.>^ 

oo!t  a:ach»i  zc  th*  wx^-o-tl    \\V,l;jis::    >hjbo^.s^    va    ;>v    >**'NN 
When  iboQi  icn  fee:  froc:  :he  ov^vv^tt'  *;ie.  iScxv  x>o   T^^^vi. 
I  then  wiied  icr>>ss  w::h  the  r<n:ji::',^er  ^^:  :>.e  ca^^^v  ^v,vVi>A 
than  on  acd  :nei  :c  ?u"  :he  x^-a^v"  ou:.  >;i:  a^*  ;'.  xxv  t*xt>s< 
Then  we  resoned  :o  :he  :r.v"*re  ^urx'  i^U«    ;>,*:  xi<  >x   xSA\x\^o>5ft 
the  load  to  :he  shore  on  our  Kacks^ 

~Puil  off  yo"r  coa:  And  r\"»V,  \ij>  >v;u   ^iex'Xv'^Sx 
For  Jordan  is  a  hard  rvvad  to  traxc*,  *  X^xy^w^^ 

This  was  no  easy  task,  buc  we  al;  woiked  wuN  a  \\<U  at^>l 
soon  had  our  task  completed,  after  whtoh  the  x'wn  <mmI\  (x^t'^^^sl 
the  wagon  out.  I  rather  guess  thev  were  wAitu\>^  I\m  «*  t\^ 
unload  the  wagon  so  as  to  make  it  easier  )MiVi*.\\|i  t\^\  (hc«u.  (>v\ 
it  seemed  no  effort  whatever  tVr  them  to  puii  \{  out  U>mv  w^ 
camped  on  the  bank  of  the  ferry.  WiUiam  tolt  somewhat  mvK 
from  his  experience  in  the  coKi  water.  thorel%Mc  ho  xxoot  to* 
the  medicine  chest  and  took  out  the  braudx  bouto  Nx^xx  »\xm\\» 
^t  us  were  in  the  habit  of  takiuji  a  dvinK,  xot  xxe  caiwo  ^^  th<» 
conclusion  that  it  xvould  benefit  us»  keep  us  horn  takinu  \\^ld, 
therefore  we  were  a  little  sick  and  took  some  biaiulx  all  ai\n\\\d 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  we  had  ;\»iieed  that  u>»  \u\o  \xa« 
to  have  any  brandy  from  that  bottle  unle>s  xxe  xveie  »u'k,  and 
then  a  little  quinine  must  be  added.  V^iir  camptue  xxa«  n\\\\\\ 
burning  brightly  and  in  a  fexv  minutes  \\o  sat  doxvu  l>»  a  ui\'0 
warm  supper  prepared  by  Mrs.  \V.  V  Mums,  xvhuh  x>rts  oaton 
with  a  relish — the  brandy  seemed  to  Kive  us  iu«iaut;iuepuq  toliot, 
Supper  over  and  all  being  tired,  we  veiy  loou  laid  down  foi 
a  night's  rest.  I  slept  very  souuit.  suppoMiuu  (tictt  the  lo^t  diutp 
the  same. 

April  22. — All  well  this  morniuK.  t)ul  .1  hide  ^liil  Imui  \\'n 
terday's  experience.  Wc  all  |).-irt()iik  «it  a  lirditv  birdlthml  mid 
were  again  on  our  way  by  7  <»'tl«M'k  .1.  hi  VVr  Intllrd  iti  tlm 
little  village  of  Monticrllo.  Mo.,  wlirir  we  ntilitini'il  it  |im<i  n  id 
strap-iron  with  which  we  nirmlnl  the  lioumln  nl  ilin  Imii«  .ftnUi, 
To  all  appearance  the  lioiindH  air  imw  .itmul   (i4  uuml  im  iipw, 
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Note. — As  Mrs.  W.  P.  Burns  was  also  keeping  a  record  of 
our  journey,  I  quit  keeping  my  journal  until  May  19th  follow- 
ing, at  which^ime  I  took  it  up  again.  On  March  2,  1905,  Mrs. 
Burns  informed  we  that  she  had  lost  her  journal  of  our  travels 
through  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Therefore  this  part  of  our  jour- 
ney must  be  supplied  by  memory  only. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  days  we  found  the  country  quite 
flat  and  the  roads  very  bad  and  miry,  so  much  so  that  the 
mud  was  frequently  forced  along  in  front  of  the  fore  axle  for 
more  than  100  feet  at  a  time,  having  to  stop  every  few  minutes 
to  rest  the  cattle.  Some  say  that  we  are  traveling  on  the 
divide,  but  if  this  be  the  case,  what  becomes  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  travel  the  roads  on  lower  land?  It  has  been  hard 
to  find  a  good  dry  place  for  camping. 

April  24. — Today  we  have  been  blessed  with  better  roads. 
Tonight  we  are  camped  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  steep  hill.  W.  P. 
and  Payson  Burns  went  to  a  nearby  house  to  obtain  some  feed 
for  our  cattle.  They  soon  returned  with  about  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  corn,  very  "small  nubbins,'*  mouldy  and  frost-bitten 
at  that.  They  were  accompanied  back  to  camp  by  a  full-fledged 
.specimen  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  particularly  made  it  his 
business  to  inform  us  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  "widdy"  who 
was  so  kind  to  let  us  have  some  corn,  and  that  her  husband, 
who  went  to  the  California  gold  fields  in  1849,  had  left  him 
here  to  "proteck  the  widdy."  After  paying  him  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  per  bushel  for  the  corn,  he  soon  disappeared  from 
camp  in  the  direction  of  the  "yviddy's"  home.  After  partaking 
of  a  hearty  supper  and  seeing  that  the  cattle  had  the  proper 
Care  and  were  all  right,  we  soon  lay  down  for  another  night's 
rest. 

April  25. — Found  us  up  early,  and  when  breakfast  was  about 
over  we  discovered  our  Irish  friend  coming  down  the  hill  from 
the  "widdy's."  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  camp  than  he 
made  his  errand  known  by  saying:  "Kin  eny  af  yese  gintlemin 
be  afther  litting  me  hev  the  lone  of  yese  pipe  fur  a  few  minits, 
whin  oui  kin  be  afther  takin'  a  we  bit  af  a  smoke?     Qui  furgot 
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me  pipe  and  fift  it  at  home."  Now,  Payson  and  myself  both 
used  tobacco,  but  that  man's  appearance  was  so  repulsive.  Dirt 
and  rags  covered  him  from  head  to  foot,  his  eyes  sore,  swollen 
and  covered  with  matter.  His  lips  were  in  the  same  condition 
as  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  as  though  water  had  never  touched 
him  since  his  arrival  in  America.  Just  at  that  particular  time 
neither  of  us  had  any  use  for  pipe  nor  tobacco.  No  sir,  we  did 
not  use  the  vile  stuff.  And  I  honestly  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  a  splendid  time  to  break  off  the  use  of  tobacco  for 
good.  Today  we  joined  company  with  a  fraction  of  another 
Quincy  company,  they  having  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Warsaw,  111.,  consisting  of  Joel  Emery  and  wife  and  daughter. 
Miss  Ellen  Emery;  a  step-son  by  name  of  Jacql)  Johnson,  and 
a  son-in-law  by  nanie  of  R.  L.  Doyle^  wife  and  three  children. 
They  have  four  wagons.  Thomas  Russell,  Dr.  Johnson  Harris 
and  George  Cleveland,  with  one  wagon.  We  now  have  six 
wagons  in  our  company,  all  from  Quincy,  111.,  except  R.  L. 
Doyle  and  family,  who  are  from  Keokuk,  la.,  and  all  bound 
for  California.  Note. — George  Cleveland  is  a  cousin  of  ex- 
President  Cleveland. 

April  26. — Road  about  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  showers 
of  rain.  We  camped  early  today  in  a  lane  near  a  farm  house. 
During  the  night  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Burns  and  wife  were  permitted 
to  make  their  bed  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  big  fire- 
place in  the  house.  Payson  and  myself  tried  to  sleep  in  our 
tent.  We  had  a  good  large  buffalo  robe  with  us,  which  we 
always  spread  on  the  ground  first  and  then  made  our  bed  on 
that.  When  the  robe  was  pretty  well  soaked  with  water  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  make  a  change. 
Wc  took  what  few  dry  pieces  of  bedding  we  had  and  went  into 
the  house  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  were  and  remained  there 
until  morning. 

April  27. — Soon  as  possible  after  breakfast  we  started  on 
our  way.  They  say  that  we  are  now  actually  on  the  divide — the 
old  Mormon  trail — but  my,  oh  my,  mud,  mud,  mud,  nothing 
but  mud!     Frequently  we  are   forced  to  double   our  teams  to 
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get  through  the  mud  holes.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  met  a  German  on  the  prairie  going  to  mill.  He  had  his 
grist  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  very  large  brindle- 
colored  oxen.  I  said  large.  I  believe  they  were  without  doubt 
the  largest  yoke  of  cattle  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  Emery  has  been 
trying  for  the  last  hour  to  buy  that  yoke  of  cattle  from  the 
German,  but  all  his  talk  seemed  useless,  until  finally  Mr. 
Emery  took  the  money — $65  gold  coin — ^from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  in  his  hand  in  full  view  of  the  German.  The  sight  of 
that  gold  proved  too  much  of  a  temptation  for  the  honest 
Teuton,  who,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  jumped  out  of 
his  wagon,,  unhitched  his  cattle  and  turned  them  over  to  Mr. 
Emery.  He  took  the  money  and  started  for  his  home,  about 
seven  miles  distant,  on  foot  for  another  yoke  of  cattle,  leaving 

his  wagon  and  grist  by  the  road  to  look  out  for  itself. 


Note. — Those  same  cattle  were  in  good  order  at  Green  River, 
Utah,  when  we  parted  with  Mr.  Emery,  and  he  had  very  strong 
hope«  of  getting  them  through  safely  to  California  without  much 
trouble. 


April  28. — ^We  arose  quite  early  this  morning  and  started  on 
our  way  by  7  o'clock  a.  m.  The  weather  cleared  up  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly.  Today  we  arrived  at  the  old  Mormon  trail, 
which  we  expect  to  follow  to  Kanesville,  la.,  at  which  place 
we  expect  to  cross  the  Missouri  River.  This  looks  more  like 
a  divide  than  what  we  have  been  passing  over,  and  we  observe 
quite  an  improvement  in  the  roads.  Drinking  water  is  also 
much  improved.  The  grass  is  about  five  inches  high.  Plenty 
of  wild  onions,  or  "ramps,"  as  they  are  called,  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the   swales. 


April  29. — Another  good  day,  and  roads  drying  up.  Today 
we  passed  a  little  place  called  Mount  Pisgah.  Here  we  found 
an  old  resident  of  Quincy — name  forgotten — ^who  with  his  wife 
had  wintered  here  and  expected  soon  to  start  on  their  way 
for   Salt   Lake   City.     Both  are   Mormons. 
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April  30.— Weather  good,  roads  drying  up.  We  had  to  croii 
several  narrow  and  very  sideling  bridges  on  our  way  today,  but 
drove  over  all  of  them  safely,  nothing  unusual   happening. 

May  1. — Today  we  passed  over  a  very  good  farming  coun- 
trv  and  many  nice  looking  farmsf  The  country  is  more  rolling 
and  but  little  mud.  Today  W.  P.  Burns  bought  himself  a  horse 
to  ride. 

May  2. — Today  being  Sunday,  we  laid  by  to  rest  and 
wash  up. 

May  3.— Today,  or  about  this  time,  W.  B.  Burns  bought  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  as  we  were  driving  them  away  the  lady  of 
the  house  gave  us  a  charge  in  regard  to  them.  ^)nt  of  the 
oxen  was  about  7  or  8  years  old,  which  they  called  Di<;k,  and 
he  was  a  favorite  of  the  family.  She  said:  "Now,  I  want  you 
fellows  to  take  good  care  of  poor  old  Dick,  and,  rnind,  don't 
you  drive  him  too  hard,  for  he  is  a  powerful  good  ox."  I'aybon, 
who  was  driving  them,  answered  back:  "Vet,  we  will  b^  fcure 
to  take  good  care  of  poor  old  Dick,  and  y,'iV,  *ir:vt  h'mi  <:\*:'^r 
to  h-^." 

Xote. — Old  Dick  proved  to  be  a  good.  trti**.y  '^-d  ox,  and  now 
I  will  tell  you  how  near  th*r  prophecy  of  lf'^yvjri'%  wyrd*.  al- 
tbougfa  spoken  JighTJy.  ^zrrr^*t  true.  On  Jrjy  Jtd  we  <>.jn*:  to 
what  as  called  "the  Devjj's  Gate*'  on  th*:  Swe*:twit*:r.  V*y/r  oM 
Dick  had  ^Ti^rik  <.  little  too  jn-ach  i'-k^l:  wit*:r  \:a.\  rr.<jTZi\rx% 
before  we  start e<l  end  was  v^rj'  «:';k  -»>*::;  w*:  trr:/*:':  it  ib* 
Devil's  Gate.  Vi'e  crove  on  iust  thr-i-j??.  th*:  ^it*^  xn\  olc  J>i';k 
too  weak  to  go  *ny  z^rvr.^.  Tr.*rre  >ovr  '/.c  Jy:',k  ^tt^d 
checks.  Anc  hid  w*:  kso'wr;  •.>*:  tccrttt  of  b:t  f'/rcutt- 
,  sh e  c«T;a :  r.  ;y  w oul  C  Li -i' e  r*r  v*::  v  ^t'f  t  ri*-  :  o!  lo w :r-3?  r*..»rrc  : 
*Dear  M^t-dtna — V»'e  r»:n:.er:C'*rr  ro'ti  v*rry  jrrac  \''jx.riiK  \%  st  ifi 
regard  k>  poo'r  o'c  r/;'_Jt.  whoM  trt:?:c  frr-c  t'.t.',  'vr:r^i  ^o  ^^jvr:fj>f/Ty 
a  profl^htrCT  jr^iCt  by  ort  of  '.-rr  >'fcrty.  T"h:fc  it  v,  :vf'.^i:.'  yvB 
that  pf>OT  o]o  I>:',i:  irrh'ec  fcift  «it  ti-t  I/trL;  i  r><'.",*t  o:.  ,^uJ>'  Jf^ 
ISSS.  iwK  be  Tri'ti  ^jT22i*:  tick  ii-':  wt  tfeKcrt  y'-'r  tiifct  it  revuiftf^ 
a  ip-est  dJort,  y*:t  we  zzjisj-t^^ti  zr.  %»r.  'zlizi.  throu^r.  •-.i«t  L^vji't 
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Gate,  where   he  gracefully  passed  in   his   checks  in  the  .place 
they  call  h-e-1-1.    Very  truly  yours." 


From  today  on  we  had  good  weather  and  good  roads  until 
we  arrived  at  Kanesville,  la.,  which  was  about  May  9th.  We 
camped  about  three  miles  below  the  town,  recruiting  up  for 
our  trip  beyond  the  Missouri  River.  Whilst  here  we  made 
frequent  trips  to  the  town.  One  day  while  on  my  way  to  camp 
from  town  I  met  an  old  friend  by  name  of  Murdock  McKenzie 
from  Quincy,  111.,  who  had  come  here  with  his  family  the  fall 
previous  and  was  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  five  children,  that 
had  joined  the  Mormons.  He  informed  me  where  they  were 
living,  which  was  right  on  the  way  to  our  camp,  and  requested 
me  to  be  sure  and  visit  them,  which  I  did,  and  they  were  in- 
deed rejoiced  to  see  me  and  expressed  themselves  quite  freely 
in  regard  to  going  to  Salt  Lake  City.  They  declared  most 
emphatically  that  they  were  not  Mormans.  And,  in  fact,  they 
naturally  hated  the  very  name  of  Mormon,  and,  were  it  possi- 
ble, they  would  go  no  further.  I  remained  and  took  supper 
with  the  family,  and  when  we  parted  each  expressed  the  wish 
that,  should  they  go  on,  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  again 
meeting  somewhere  on  the  plains.  Some  one  of  our  camp  makes 
daily  trips  to  the  different  ferry  landings  Jo  sec  what  chance 
there  will  be  for  us  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  and  resume 
our  trip  across  the  continent.  They  report  that  there  are  but 
two  small  scows  that  are  now  ferrying.  Two  wagons  make  a 
load  for  either  scow,  and  they  are  propelled  by  two  rnen  using 
oars,  and  they  charge  $4  per  wagon,  and  we  swim  our  own 
cattle.  Only  think  of  it!  Two  small  scows  only  to  transfer 
this  great  emigration  across  the  Missouri  River,  and  only  two 
wagons  can  be  taken  at  one  time  by  either  scow.  The  current 
is  very  swift  in  the  river  and  accidents  happening  every  day 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  scows.  The  emigrants  are  pushing 
and  crowding  and  frequently  quarrelling  and  even  fighting  to 
get  aboard  of  the  scows  as  quick  as  they  touch  the  shore,  so 
great  is  their  haste  to  resume  their  trip  across  the  continent. 
Our  chances  for  crossing  with  such  a  crowd  looks  very  slim 
indeed. 
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May  18 — ^Tuesday. — ^This  morning  a  steamer  was  seen  com- 
ing up  the  river,  and  a  crowd  of  emigrants  rushed  to  the  land- 
ing to  be  in  readiness  to  board  her  as  soon  as  she  touched  the 
shore,  with  the  intention,  if  possible  to  induce  the  captain  to 
ferry  them  across  the  Missouri.  W.  P.  Burns  being  one  of  that 
number  and  on  going  aboard  was  met  by  the  engineer  coming 
towards  him  with  a  "Halloo,  Burns;  how  arc  you?"  He  was 
an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  from  Quincy,  111.,  by  the  name 
of  Turner.  The  emigrants  soon  had  the  captain  cornered, 
pleading  with  him  to  ferry  them  across  the  river.  After  some 
little  talk  he  finally  agreed  to  commence  ferrying  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  wagon  and  four  yoke  of  oxen 
included,  and  $2  for  every  extra  yoke.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing in  camp  when  Mr.  Burns  returned  and  made  his  re- 
port. Tomorrow  we  are  to  drive  down  to  the  steamer's  land- 
ing so  as  to  be  on  hand  when  our  turn  comes  to  go  aboard. 
The  steamer'^s  name  is  the  El  Paso.  Have  forgotten  the  cap- 
tain's name. 

May  19 — Wednesday. — We  were  all  up  early  this  morning. 
Breakfast  over,  we  started  for  the  steamer's  landing,  about  three 
n^iles  distant.  At  the  sight  of  the  steamer  our  joy  was  un- 
bounded to  know  that  we  will  now  escape  the  danger  of  cross- 
ing the  Missouri  in  one  of  those  miserable  little  flatboats,  for 
some  accident  happens  to  them  nearly  every  trip  they  make, 
and  frequently,  being  so  heavily  loaded,  they  sink.  We  waited 
patiently  until  5  o'clock  p.  m.  for  our  turn.  We  then  drove 
aboard  and  were  soon  across  the  Missouri.  They  crowded  the 
cattle  on  the  steamer  so  closely  that  one  of  our  oxen  had  his 
horn  broken  off.  This  was  our  only  accident.  Whilst  waiting 
our  turn  to  board  the  steamer,  one  of  the  ferry  flats  just  below 
the  steamer  landing  sunk.  One  man  was  drowned  and  two 
others  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  This  evening  we  learned 
of  another  accident  which  happened  to  this  same  ferry  flat  this 
afternoon  a  little  while  after  we  crossed.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  there  was  but  one  wagon  and  several  yoke  of  cattle 
on  board  the  flat.  This  team  and  wagon  were  owned  by  a 
young  man  and  his  sister — name  unknown — and  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  they  were  both  in  the  wagon,  which,  as  usual 
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May  20 — Thursday. — ^We  started  at  8  a.  m.  for  the  cross- 
roads, fifteen  miles  from  this  place,  where  we  intend  waiting 
for  the  remainder  of  our  company.  Those  who  are  with  us 
now  are  Joel  Emery  and  family,  George  Cleveland,  Thomas 
Russell  and  Dr.  Johnson  Harris.  Good  grazing  for  the  cattle 
by  going  half  a  mile  from  the  road.    Wood  and  water  scarce. 

May  21 — Friday. — Weather  cloudy  and  raining  a  little.  We 
started  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  drove  about  two  miles  and  stopped, 
unyoked  our  cattle,  pitched  our  tents,  when  it  commenced  rain- 
ing quite  hard.  We  stayed  here  about  one  hour,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Emery,  who  had  traveled  the  road  once 
before,  we  again  yoked  up  our  cattle  and  started  on  our  way 
for  Elkhorn  Creek,  which  Mr.  Emery  stated  was  only  six  miles 
distant,  and  only  one  small  ferry  flat  there  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  this  great  emigration.  Of  course,  we  did  not  wish 
all  day.  All  that  walked  got  wet  through.  Oilcloths  and 
to  be  handicapped,  therefore  we  immediately  started  on  our 
way  so  as  to  cross  Elkhorn  as  soon  as  possible  and  avoid  the 

great  rush  of  emigrants  at  the  ferry.    It  has  been  raining  hard 
rubber  goods  prove  worthless  in  such  a  rain.    We  came  twelve 

miles  today,  and  yet  we  are  ten  miles  from  Elkhorn  Creek. 

May  22 — Saturday. — Cold  and  cloudy;  has  the  appearance  of 
more  rain.  We  started  at  7  a.  m.,  came  ten  miles,  arriving  at 
Elkhorn  Creek  at  12:30  p.  m.  and  found  about  150  teams  ahead 
of  us.  But  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  got  across  the  Elkhorn 
at  7:30  p.  m.  The  Elkhorn  is  about  forty  feet  wide  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep.  Mrs.  Burns  has  the  sick  headache  tonight. 
The  cattle  are  all  scattered,  and  my  watch  tonight.  A  few  In- 
dians are  seen  passing  along  the*  road,  all  on  foot. 

May  23 — Sunday. — Found  all  our  cattle  this  morning  with- 
out much  trouble,  yoked  up  and  started  on  our  way  at  7  a.  m., 
came  two  miles,  found  good  grass  and  laid  by  for  the  day. 
Atmosphere  clear  and  beautiful.  Tonight  it  is  clouding  up; 
has  the  appearance  of  more  rain.  We  are  surrounded  tonight 
by  a  veritable  city  of  tents.  There  may  be  a  few  Indians  found 
lurking  around  in  the  suburbs,  but  none  can  be  seen  here  in 
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the  heaft  of  the  citjr,    A  potsccman  patrols  ererj  camp  ia  the 
city* 

May  24 — ^Monday. — Momin^  clear  and  quite  warm.  We 
started  at  11  a.  m^  our  cattle  trareliog  well  twtil  aboot  3 
o'clock;  the  sim  came  oat  rery  warm  and  it  went  hard  with 
oar  cattle.  Their  tongaes  are  hanging  from  their  moaths.  We 
came  twelve  miles  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Platte. 
Beaatifal  place  for  camping,  bat  the  Pawnee  Indians  are  plenty 
and  the  Italian  Gsrpsy  cannot  beat  them  in  begging.  We  are 
expecting  a  scrap  with  this  tribe  within  the  next  few  days. 
They  tell  as  we  cannot  pass  throagh  their  coantry  without 
giving  them  one  steer  oat  of  every  team,  and  this  is  impossible. 
Therefore,  goess  we  will  have  to  fight.  We  have  joined  with 
twelve  other  teams,  making  in  all  twcnt3'-four  teams,  and  we 
number  sixty-five  fighting  men,  if  none  runs.  Hope  for  the 
best.  Tonight  we  are  again  encamped  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
city,  dwelling  in  tents.  Music,  singing  and  merrymaking  can 
be  heard  in  all  directions.  At  one  camp  they  are  dancing  after 
the  inspiring  strains  of  the  violin.  At  the  adjoining  camp  they 
are  holding  a  religious  meeting.  And  still  at  another  many 
families  are  seated  around  a  large  campfire,  prepared  by  the 
young  men  of  that  train,  for  a  special  evening  chat.  Everj'body 
seemingly  happy.  No  fear  of  being  attacked  by  Indians  in 
such  a  crowd  as  this. 


May  25 — Tuesday. — Clouding  up  this  morning  and  a  drizzling 
rain  falling,,  and  the  great  city  of  tents  are  momentarily  disap- 
pearing. It  is  quite  amusing  to  note  the  different  mottoes  on 
the  wagon  covers,  such  as  "From  Danville,  111.,  and  bound  for 
Oregon,"  "Bound  for  California  or  bust."  One  wagon  just 
passing,  their  team  consisting  of  four  yoke  of  two-year-old 
calves,  with  the  motto,  "Root,  little  hog  or  die,"  scrawled  on  both 
sides  of  the  wagon  cover,  and  on  another  wagon  cover  is  writ- 
ten, "Bound  for  Origen,"  etc.  Soon  after  we  struck  the  road 
and  got  into  line,  where  we  join  the  great  multitude  moving 
slowly  onward  toward  the  setCing  sun.  We  observe  a  splendid 
four-horse  coach  in  which  is  seated  four  richly  dressed  young 
ladies  and  two  young  girls,  aged  about  10  and  12  years,  and  a 
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young  man  who  was  handling  the  lines.  I  think  their  name 
was  Lee.  One  of  the  young  ladies  was  making  music  on  an 
accordeon,  another  was  playing  on  a  guitar;  all  were  singing 
as  they  trotted  past,  eay  as  larks.  It  cleared  off  about  noon 
and  the  sun  came  out  very  warm.  We  came  seventeen  miles 
today  and  camped  on  a  slough  near  the  Platte  River.  Grass 
not  very  good;  wood  plenty.  We  observe  that  the  emigrants 
are  digging  wells  in  the  low  lands  for  water,  which  they  obtain 
by  digging  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  rather  than  drink  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Platte.  We  were  advised  not  to  drink  this  water, 
as  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali. 

May  26 — ^Wednesday. — Last  night  we  elected  John  Julian. 
of  Columbus,  111.,  as  our  captain.  He  having  crossed  the  plains 
once  before,  therefore  we  consider  him  the  more  eligible  for 
that  position.  Ae  we  are  expecting  to  have  trouble  today  with 
the  Pawnee  Indians,  our  captain  requested  every  man  in  our 
company  to  see  that  his  gun  was  in  good  order  and  where  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on  it  at  a  moment's  warning.  And  those 
who  did  not  have  to  drive  a  team  were  to  carry  their  guns  in 
their  arms.  These  men  he  divided  into  two  squads  scattered 
along  on  either  side  of  the  train.  In  this  position  we  made 
our  day's  journey.  We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Atmosphere  clear 
and  warm.  Came  about  one-half  mile  to  where  the  road  forks, 
the  left-hand  road  bearing  to  the  southwest,  running  near  the 
River  Platte  not  very  far  from  the  Pawnee  Indian  village,  which 
is  situated  on  the  bluff  just  across  the  Platte  River  and  can 
plainly  be  seen  from  the  road.  The  reason  for  traveling  this 
fork  of  the  road  is  the  emigrants  believe  they  will  have  better 
grass,  which  is  quite  an  item.  The  right-hand  fork  is  the  one 
our  captain  chose  for  us  to  travel,  which  is  more  direct.  Wagon 
trains  on  one  of  the  roads  can  plainly  be  seen  by  emigrants 
traveling  the  other  road.  After  traveling  about  four  miles  we 
heard  several  shots  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  other  road.  A 
few  minutes  later  our  captain  rode  along  our  train,  saying: 
"The  emigrants  on  the  other  road  are  having  trouble  with  the 
Indians.  Be  ready,  boys,  that  they  do  not  take  us  by  surprise." 
We  see  quite  a  number  of  Indians  along  the  road,  all  dressed 
up  in  war  paint  and  having  bows  and  arrows;   their  hair  cut 
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very  short,  except  one  small  tmnch  on  the  crown  of  their  head, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  its  full  length.  In  with  this  little 
bunch  of  hair  they  had  stuck  a  lot  of  quills.  Their  quivers 
were  full  of  arrows  all  ready  for  use.  The  Indians  were  all  on 
the  beg,  pointing  over  towards  their  village,  sajring,  "Help 
Pawnee;  all  hungry/*  They  wanted  to  exact  one  steer  from 
each  team  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  their  country, 
which,  of  course,  was  refused.  The  Indians  become  more 
plenty  and  threatening  the  farther  we  go,  therefore  our  captain 
has  ordered  the  company  to  keep  our  teams  as  close  together 
as  possible.     It  is  our  turn  to  drive  in  the  lead  of  our  train 

today  and  tomorrow  we  will  fall  back  to  the  rear  and  let  the 
next  wagon  take  the  lead.  As  we  now  have  sixty- five  fighting 
men  in  our  company,  we  could  put  up  a  pretty  good  fight,  and 
all  we  are  now  waiting  for  is  for  them  red  devils  to  endeavor 
to  put  their  threats  into  execution.  We  certainly  would  very 
soon  make  a  small  starting  for  a  good-sized  Indian  graveyard. 
We  came  six  miles  further  to  the  creek  where  we  expected  to 
meet  resistance  from  the  Pawnee  Indians.  This  creek  runs 
through  a  low,  flat  prairie  country.    The  bed  of  the  creek  was 

cut  down  into  the  soil  by  the  freshets  to  the  depth  of  about 
eight  feet  and  about  twelve  feet  wide,  with  abrupt  banks  and 
bordered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  willows.  These  willows  the 
emigrants  cut  and  piled  into  the  creek  level  with  the  surface, 
thus  forming  a  temporary  bridge  for  their  teams  to  cross.  The 
company  that  done  this  work  on  the  willow  bridge,  after  cross- 
ing laid  by  and  collected  toll  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  wagon 
until  they  had  received  what  they  considered  sufficient  pay  for 

the  labor  performed,  then  left  the  bridge  and  went  on  their 
way.  After  they  left,  the  Pawnee  Indians  took  possession  of 
the  bridge  and  demanded  one  steer  from  each  team  that  crossed 
the  bridge.  This  demand  was  refused.  We  offered  to  give 
them  some  flour,  rice  and  sugar,  but  these  articles  they  indig- 
nantly spurned,  saying,  "Help  Pawnee;  mucTi  hungry,"  and 
pointing  to  a  steer  in  the  team  to  give  us  to  understand  that 
was  what  they  wanted.  So  many  of  the  emigrants  had  already 
crossed  this  bridge  the  dirt  and  willows  were  pressed  down 
so  close  that  it  had  made  the  bridge  almost  waterproof,  there- 
fore by  the  time  our  turn  came  to  cross  the  water  was  packed 
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up  almost  on  a  level  with  the  banks,  and  it  seemed  about  ready 
to  go  out  and  dangerous  to  cross.  Nevertheless  cross  we  must, 
and  cross  we  did.  Our  captain  gave  the  order  to  proceed,  and 
I  started  our  team  on  the  bridge,  whilst  the  Indians  on  the 
opposite  side  were  taking  off  their  blankets,  intending  to  shake 
them  in  front  of  our  cattle  to  run  us  off  the  bridge  into  the 
water.  Noticing  this  maneuver,  our  company  made  a  demon- 
stration with  small  arms.  The  Indians,  seeing  our  determina- 
tion, resisted,  saying,  "Pawnee  heep  good."  Then  the  old  chief 
pointed  to  the  sun  and  following  its  course  to  the  west  laid 
his  head  on  his  hands,  thus  giving  us  to  understand  that  we 
would  all  be  dead  men  by  the  setting  of  the  sun.  But  we  took 
no  stock  in  these  gyrations.  After  crossing  we  came  about  one 
mile  and  stopped  for  lunch  and  to  let  our  cattle  graze.  After 
lunch  we  came  on  eight  miles  and  camped  on  the  prairie  near 
a  frog  pond.  Very  good  grazing  and  any  quantity  of  warm 
water,  but  no  wood  except  a  few  small  green  willow  bushes 
about  the  size  of  one's  finger.  We  have  no  more  trouble  with 
the   Pawnee   Indians. 

May  27 — Thursday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  Cattle  moved 
off  quite  brisk;  roads  very  good.  Came  eight  miles,  and  here 
we  found  one  of  the  worst  places  to  cross  since  we  left  Quincy, 
111.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  the  water  comes  up  into 
the  wagon  bed,  and  it  is  very  miry.  We  had  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  our  wagons  through.  In  getting  Mr.  Emery's 
wagons  through,  of  which  he  had  three,  he  broke  six  chains. 
With  considerable  trouble  and  with  much  labor  all  passed 
through  safely.  Our  captain  was  just  in  the  act  of  straightening 
out  our  train  for  starting  on  our  way  when  two  horses  broke 
loose  about  100  yards  below  us  and  came  directly  towards  us 
with  all  the  vim  there  was  in  them.  The  foremost  horse 
jumped  over  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  caught  his  forefoot  in  a  chain 
that  doubled  his  head  under,  which  caused  him  to  fall  flat  on 
the  ground  and  came  very  near  killing  him.  He  was  hurt  so 
badly  that  his  owner  gave  him  away.  At  this  place  we  grazed 
our  oxen,  ate  our  lunch  and  then  traveled  on  ten  miles  to  the 
Platte  River.  Here  we  found  good  water  and  plenty  of  wood, 
but  the  grass  is  not  very  good. 
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May  »— Friday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m,  Atmcspiiere  clear, 
with  a  eooi  sotithwesc  breeze.  Roads  rerj  ^oodL  Came  one 
and  a  halt  miles  and  crossed  Lockxag  CAaa%  Creek.  Very  ^ood 
fcrdin^  C^aae  on  ten  miles  to  Bearer  River.  Fording  not 
very  good.  One  of  onr  company,  a  Mr.  Martin  from  Indxana, 
broke  the  fore-wheel  of  his  wagon.  As  good  Inck  would  have 
ft,  we  had  a  good  wagons-maker  in  the  person  of  W.  P.  Boms. 
With  his  aid  the  wagon  was  very  soon  repaired  an<r  ready  for 
the  road  again.  Beaver  Creek  i^  abont  three  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  After  crfAiin^  we  stopped  to  eat  oor  Imich.  After  Itxnch 
we  came  eight  miles  and  camped  on  Plum  Creek.  Here  we 
found  the  charred  remains  of  a  mission  honse,  homed  by  some 
Indians,  perhaps  three  or  fonr  weeks  before  we  c^ne  along. 
The  banks  of  Pltsm  Creek  are  very  steep  on  either  side  and 
^ftty  miry.  Grass  not  very  good,  bat  plenty  of  wood.  Qoad- 
mfi  up  this  evening  and  has  the  appearance  of  rain.  We  d(y 
not  hear  qnite  as  mnch  mnsic  now  nor  as  mnch  merrymaking 
as  we  did  the  first  few  days.  The  emigrants  are  beginning  to 
get  down  to  bnsiness  and  not  spend  their  strength  so  mnch  in 
merrymaking. 

May  2d — Saturday. — Atmosphere  clear.  We  started  at  6 
a.  m.  Road  is  very  good.  We  came  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
Cedar  River,  which  is  abont  thirty  yards  wide  and  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep.  The  banks  are  steep  and  quite  hard  getting 
down  them;  sandy  bottom;  very  good  coming  out.  We  came 
on  eight  miles  and  stopped  to  graze  the  cattle  and  eat  our 
lunch.  After  lunch  we  came  on  fifteen  miles  to  the  upper  ford 
of  the  loop  fork  of  the  River  Platte.  We  arrived  here  at  7:30 
p.  m.  and  forded  the  river  the  same  evening,  which  took  us 
until  d:30  o'clock  to  accomplish.  There  are  tlirce  fords — the 
lower,  middle  and  upper  ford.  We  crossed  at  the  upper  ford, 
which  is  said  to  be  far  the  best.  It  is  not  so  deep  as  either  of 
the  others.  We  were  obliged  to  keep  our  oxen  in  a  fast  walk 
to  prevent  the  wagon  from  sinking  in  the  quicksands.  There 
is  a  vtry  sharp  curve  in  the  road  on  coming  out  of  the  stream, 
and  one  wagon  just  ahead  of  us  tipped  over  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  water.  A  woman  with  a  small  babe  was  in  the  wagon 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  although  there  was  considerable 
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excitement  among  the  emigrants,  the  bystanders  extricated  the' 
woman  and  babe  from  their  perilous  position  in  a  very  short- 
time.  Neither  was  hurt  very  badly.  The  course  that  the  ford' 
runs,  we  were  obliged  to  go  one-half  mile  down  stream  before^ 
we  came  out  on  the  other  side.  Here  we  found  plenty  of  wood- 
and  water  and  good  grazing.     My  watch  tonight. 

May  30 — Sunday. — ^Atmosphere  clear  and  beautiful.  Today 
we  laid  over  to  arrange  little  sundries  and  keep  the  Sabbath. 

May  31 — Monday. — We  started  this  morning  at  6  o'clock. 
Roads  are  very  heavy  and  sandy.  We  came  seven  miles  in 
the  forenoon.  Roads  not  so  bad  this  afternoon.  Came  twenty 
miles  today  and  camped  on  Prairie  Creek.  No  wood,  and 
water  not  good. 

June  1 — Tuesday. — Atmosphere  clear  and  beautiful  this 
morning.  We  started  at  6  a.  m.  Roads  good.  Came  fourteen 
miles  to  Wood  Creek.  Here  we  had  our  lunch.  Grass  all 
been  eaten  off.  Came  three  miles  more  and  camped  on  the 
main  Platte  River.     Grass  not  very  good. 

June  2 — Wednesday. — Atmosphere  clear.  We  started  at  6 
a.  m.  Came  eighteen  miles  and  camped  on  a  slough.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali.  Here  we  dug  our 
first  well  to  obtain  water,  which  is  no  better  than  the  slough 
water,  only  a  little  cooler. 

June  3 — Thursday. — Last  night  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  George  Mossman  from  Indiana  and  myself  herded  the  cattle, 
and  during  the  night  it  rained  very  hard.  I  took  an  umbrella 
out  with  me,  which  came  in  very  good  play  during  the  storm, 
at  least  keeping  us  partially  dry.  About  12  o'clock  in  the  night 
young  Mossman  took  sick  with  symptoms  of  cholera.  I  tried 
to  get  him  to  return  to  camp,  but  without  avail,  until  about 
3:30  a.  m.  he  became  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  on 
his  feet.  He  finally  gave  up  and  went  to  camp.  I  remained 
alone  with  the  cattle  until  morning.  On  arriving  in  camp  I 
learned  that  Dr.  Miller,  who  is  from  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
of    Columbus,   Adams    County,    111.,    had    been   taken    with    the 
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same  symptoms  of  cholera  during  the  night.  All  brought  on, 
as  I  verily  believe,  by  drinking  water  from  the  well  that  we 
dug  last  evening,  it  being  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali.  We 
started  at  6  a.  m.  this  morning  and  came  twenty  miles  and 
camped  on  the  prairie.  We  have  nothing  but  standing  water 
to  drink  and  use  for  cooking,  and  very  scarce  at  that.  Perhaps 
it  is  best  for  us  that  it  is  scarce.  Only  small  green  willows 
to  cook  with  tonight.  Roads  were  good  today,  except  some 
few  deep  ravines  or  cuts  made  by  freshets,  all  dry  except  two, 
and  we  very  soon  put  bridges  across  them.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
the  other  sick  are  somewhat  better  tonight. 

June  4 — Friday. — Atmosphere  clear  and  very  warm.  Not 
much  air  stirring.  Came  eighteen  and  three-fourths  miles  and 
camped  on  Buffalo  Creek.  The  sick  friends  are  about  the  same. 
Very  little  wood  at  this  place. 

June  5 — Saturday. — Atmosphere  clear,  cool  and  pleasant.  We 
started  at  6  a.  m.  and  came  one  mile.  George  Mossman  was 
so  very  sick  that  our  train  called  a  halt.  A  few  minutes  after 
we  stopped,  George  Mossman  breathed  his  last.  He  was  from 
Fulton  County,  Indiana.  We  laid  him  out  in  his  wagon  and 
came  on  about  nine  miles  and  stopped  to  bury  the  young  man 
and  eat  our  lunch.  This  is  our  first  misfortune,  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  our  last.  We  dug  his  grave  on  as  high  ground  as 
we  could  find,  wrapped  him  in  his  comfort  and  blanket  and 
consigned  him  to  the  silent  grave.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted by  George  Cleveland,  who  read  a  chapter  In  the  Holy 
Bible  and  then  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  adding  a  few  words  of 
exhortation.  Sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  countenance,  as 
though  he  had  been  our  own  brother.  The  attention  paid  him 
while  sick  was  very  good  under  the  circumstances,  and  we 
gave  him  a  Christian  burial.  After  this  sad  service  was  com- 
pleted, we  came  on  five  and  a  half  miles  and  camped  on  the 
Platte  River.  Soon  after  we  pitched  our  tents  it  began  to 
rain.  Wind  from  the  north.  Tonight  we  are  obliged  to  obtain 
our  wood  from  an  island,  wading  in  the  water  about  three  feet 
deep.  Grass  very  scarce;  all  been  eaten  off  within  two  miles 
of  our  camp. 
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June  11 — Friday. — Atmosphere  clear  and  warm.  We  started  at 
6  a.  m.  Came  twenty-one  and  one-fourth  miles  over  a  very  heavy, 
sandy  road  and  camped  at  Pickaninny  Creek,  or  Negro  Baby 
Creek.  Good  water  and  plenty  of  fine  buffalo  chips,  but  graz- 
ing not  very  good.  The  sound  of  the  violin  and  merrymaking 
has  been  seldom  heard  during  the  past  week,  and  pleasure  has 
given  way  to  mourning  and  lamentation  and  many  new-made 
graves  are  to  be  seen  by  the  roadside  as  we  pass  along.  About 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon  we  passed  a  small  band  of  Indians, 
said  to  be  of  the  Sioux  tribe.  They  had  a  very  large  white 
dog  along  with  them,  supposed  to  be  a  mastiff,  but  nearly  as 
large  again  as  any  I  ever  saw  of  that  breed.  They  had  him 
packed  with  about  100  pounds.  These  are  the  first  Indians  that 
we  have  met  with  since  passing  through  the  Pawnee  country. 
They  seem  to  be  traveling  and  on  the  lookout  for  something 
or  some  person.  One  squaw  in  particular,  who  was  dressed 
gaudily  in  her  tribal  costume,  scrutinized  every  countenance. 
Finally  she  came  across  a  man  in  a  company  back  of  our  train 
that  she  apparently  was  well  acquainted  with.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Morgan,  could  talk  with  her  in  her  native  language 
and  was  seemingly  very  glad  to  see  her.  With  this  man's 
family  she  remained  whilst  the  balance  of  the  band  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

June  12 — Saturday. — Atmosphere  clear,  cool  and  pleasant. 
It  has  clouded  up  for  several  nights  past  and  threatened  us 
with  a  heavy  storm,  but  finally  passed  over  with  but  little  rain. 
We  came  twenty-three  miles  today  and  camped  on  Camp  Creek. 
Water  good  and  very  cold.  Grazing  fair.  Buffalo  chips  scarce 
and  in  good  demand.  Many  of  the  ladies  can  be  seen  roaming 
over  the  prairie  with  sacks  in  hand,  searching  for  a  few  buffalo 
chips  to  cook  their  evening  meal.  Some  of  the  ladles  are  seen 
wearing  gloves,  but  most  of  them  have  discarded  their  gloves 
and  are  gathering  the  buffalo  chips  with  their  bare  hands. 

June  13 — Sunday. — Atmosphere  cloudy  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  more  rain.  We  started  at  6:30  a.  m.  One  of  our  oxen, 
Old  Duke,  sick  this  morning.  It  cleared  off  about  11  a.  m. 
Sun  came  out  very  hot,  which  makes  it  quite  hard  for  our  cattle; 
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they  drag  along  like  snails.  We  crossed  west  foot  of  sandy 
bluffs;  hard  pulling.  These  bluffs  seem  to  be  nothing  but 
sand — Si  kind  of  quicksand.  We  came  fifteen  miles  today  and 
camped  at  Ash  Hollow.  The  water  here  is  very  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali.  Very  poor  grazing  for  our  cattle.  Good 
buffalo  chips  are  very  scarce.  This  afternoon  we  saw  our  first 
buffalo.  It  was  across  the  river  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte. 
Some  emigrants,  some  afoot,  others  on  horseback,  were  in  hot 
pursuit.  We  heard  several  shots  fired,  but  they  did  not  bring 
him  down.  Both  buffalo  and  men  very  soon  passed  out  of 
sight  behind  the  hills. 


June  14 — Monday. — Atmosphere  clear  and  cool.  We  started 
at  6  a.  m.  Came  twenty  miles  and  camped  on  the  Platte  River. 
Grazing  very  poor.  The  water  in  the  Platte  River,  although 
very  riley,  is  much  better  than  the  water  obtained  from  the 
wells  dug  by  the  emigrants.  Some  of  the  emigrants  throw  a 
handful  of  cornmeal  in  the  bucket  of  water  to  cause  it  to  settle, 
but  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  water  stand  in  the  bucket  over 
night.  By  morning  the  water  will  be  nice  and  clear.  Nothing 
of  importance  transpired  today. 


June  15 — Tuesday. — Atmosphere  cloudy  and  cool.  Rained  a 
little  but  cleared  off  about  noon.  We  started  this  morning  at 
6:15  a.  m.  Came  twenty-three  and  a  half  miles  and  again 
camped  on  the  River  Platte.  Grazing  not  good.  Buffalo  chips 
exceedingly  scarce.  All  the  sick  of  our  company  have  regained 
their  usual  health  and  are  in  good  spirits.  No  more  alkali 
wells  are  being  dug  by  the  emigrants.  We  arrived  in  view  of 
the  Courthouse  Block  and  Chimney  Rocks  abOiit  noon  today 
while  crossing  the  ruins  of  the  "ancient  bluffs.'*  We  have  a 
splendid  view  of  those  noted  rocks  from  our  camp  tonight, 
which  brings  to  memory  some  verses  composed  by  "the  Platte 
River  poet,"  one  verse  of  which  runs  thus: 

"The  next  we  came  to  was  Platte  River. 

Great  sights  there  we  did  see. 
There  was  Courthouse  Block  and  Chimney  Rock, 
And  next  Fort  Laramie.*' 
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June  16 — Wednesday. — ^Atmosphere  clear  and  cool.  We 
started  at  6:30  a.  m.  Came  twenty-three  miles  and  camped  on 
Platte  River.  Grazing  good.  Have  to  go  one  and  one-half 
miles  this  evening  for  buffalo  chips,  and  very  scarce  at  that. 
Am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  a  little  too  fresh  to  be 
the  genuine  buffalo  chips,  but  they  answer  all  purposes.  Tonight 
we  are  encamped  opposite  to  Chimney  Rock,  of  which  we  have 
a  splendid  view;  also  a  much  better  view  of  Courthouse  Block. 

June  17 — Thursday. — Atmosphere  clear  and  warm.  We 
started  at  6  a.  m.  Came  twelve  miles  and  stopped  for  lunch 
opposite  to  Scott's  Bluffs  on  the  Platte  River.  After  lunch  we 
came  on  five  miles,  when  it  commenced  raining  and  blowing 
a  perfect  hurricane  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop.  We  formed 
a  corral  with  our  wagons  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
stampede  of  cattle.  The  storm  had  spent  its  force  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes  without  any  damage  being  done.  Here  we 
camped  for  the  night.  Grazing  very  good,  but  no  buffalo  chips 
tonight,  but  plenty  of  mosquitoes. 

June  18 — Friday. — Atmosphere  clear.  We  started  at  6  a.  m. 
Came  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  and  camped  on  a  slough  of 
the  Platte  River.  Wood  and  water  in  abundance.  Grazing 
very  poor,  and  mosquitoes  plenty. 

June  19 — Saturday. — Atmosphere  clear  and  warm.  We 
started  at  5:30  a.  m.  Came  twenty  miles  and  camped  on  the 
Platte  River,  about  six  miles  from  Fort  Laramie.  Wood  and 
water  good  and  in  abundance.  Grazing  just  tolerable.  We  have 
traveled  over  very  sandy  roads  all  day;  hard  on  our  cattle.  The 
sun  sets  clear  tonight. 

June  20 — Sunday. — Nothing  doing.  Laid  over  to  rest  our 
cattle  and  wash  and  clean  up  generally. 

June  21 — Monday. — We  started  this  morning  at  6  o'clock. 
Came  six  miles  to  Fort  Laramie,  or  rather  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  fort.  W.  P.  Burns  accompanied  several  others 
of   our  train   to   the   fort   and  purchased   several   little   articles 
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needed  in  camp.  We  remained  here  till  2  p.  m.  After  lunch 
we  came  eight  miles  and  camped  on  the  Platte  River.  Wood 
plenty.  Grazing  very  good  by  going  away  from  the  road  some 
distance. 

June  22 — Tuesday. — We  started  at  5:30  a.  m.  Came  twelve 
miles  before  we  got  any  water.  Here  we  struck  the  Platte 
River.  At  this  camp  an  emigrant,  who  with  his  wife  was 
traveling  with  another  family,  murdered  the  man  and  his  wife. 
He  then  took  possession  of  the  man's  team,  clothing  and  pro- 
visions and  with  his  wife  started  on  their  return  trip  for  the  Mis- 
souri River.  They  reported  to  the  emigrants  who  inquired  of 
them  the  reason  of  their  turning  back  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
become  discouraged  and  concluded  they  would  go  no  further. 
Within  a  day  or  two  the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  couple  were 
discovered  in  the  brush  near  where  they  had  camped.  The  of- 
ficers at  Fort  Laramie  were  immediately  notified  of  the  murder. 
Suspicion  rested  upon  the  couple  who  had  turned  back,  and 
the  commander  sent  a  squad  of  soldiers  in  pursuit,  who  soon 
overtook  and  apprehended  the  murderers.  We  heard  later  that 
they  were  tried  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  charge  of  murder,  con- 
victed and  hanged.  We  did  not  learn  their  names.  About  200 
yards  beyond  where  we  struck  the  Platte  is  Spring  Creek. 
Good  water.  We  traveled  on  eight  miles  and  camped  on  Dry 
Creek.  No  water  to  be  found.  Grazing  very  good  and  plenty 
of  dry  red  cedar  and  scrubby  pine.  This  cedar  and  pine  is 
found  growing  on  the  side  of  the  hills  and  is  quite  small  and 
scattering.  Some  of  the  emigrants  tried  their  hand  at  manu- 
facturing a  small  quantity  of  tar  from  the  pine  knots  with  very 
good  results.  Road  not  very  good  today.  We  are  now  cross- 
ing the  Black  Hills.  The  road  is  very  stony  and  some  very 
steep  places  and   short  turns  to  make. 

June  23 — Wednesday — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  Traveled 
twelve  miles  before  we  struck  water.  It  has  been  raining  all 
day.  We  traveled  on  sixteen  miles  and  camped  on  a  small 
creek.     Grazing  not  very  good.     Plenty  of  wood. 

June  24 — Thursday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  Struck  the  river 
in  one  and  a  half  miles.       Came  on  ten  miles,  when  it  com- 
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menced  raining.  Here  we  stopped  till  2:30  p.  m.,  when  it  quit 
raining,  and  we  came  on  eight  miles  and  camped  on  the  River 
Platte.  Road  generally  good  today.  One  very  bad  hill  to 
descend  about  three  miles  back  from  camp  and  great  danger 
of  tipping  over.  Grazing  just  tolerable  and  wood  scarce.  All 
we  could  get  was  driftwood  picked  up  along  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

June  25 — Friday. — ^We  started  at  6:30  a.  m.  Came  ten  miles 
over  a  very  rough  and  mountainous  country.  Some  very  steep 
places  to  ascend  and  descend.  Constantly  in  danger  of  capsiz- 
ing and  breaking  our  wagons,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  had 
occasion  to  let  our  wagons  down  hills  with  ropes.  Here  we 
stopped  for  lunch,  after  which  we  came  eleven  miles  over  a 
tolerable  good  bottom  road  and  camped  on  Platte  River.  Wood 
plentiful,  but  to  obtain  good  grazing  we  have  to  herd  our  cattle 
about  two  miles  from  camp.  The  grass  has  all  been  eaten  off 
within  that  distance.  It  has  rained  more  or  less  every  day  for 
the  past  week. 

June  26 — Saturday. — Today  we  have  laid  by  to  wash  and 
rest  our  cattle.  We  notice  that  it  has  become  general  for  the 
stock  to  begin  to  suffer  and  lag.  It  is  more  noticeable  among 
the  horses  than  with  the  cattle.  We  saw  several  bands  of 
buffalo  today,  but  got   no  meat. 

June  27 — Sunday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  Came  nineteen 
miles  over  a  heavy,  sandy  road  and  camped  on  the  River  Platte. 
Grass  very  scarce  and  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
scarce  the  further  we  go.  We  were  obliged  to  drive  our  cattle 
three  miles  from  camp  tonight  to  obtain  any  grass  whatever 
for  them.    All  well  this  evening. 

June  28 — Monday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  and  came  eight 
miles  over  a  rough,  hilly  and  very  sandy  road.  Drove  out  one 
side  of  the  road  and  stopped  for  lunch  and  to  let  our  cattle 
graze.  Afternoon. — The  road  is  slightly  better,  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  sand  and  dust  left.  We  traveled  seventeen  miles  today,  and 
camped  on  the  River  Platte.    Wood  in  abundance  and  grazing 
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just  tolerable  by  driving  our  cattle  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
from  camp.  A  small  band  o{  Sioux  Indians  were .  seen  today. 
These  Indians  all  seem  to  be  very  friendly.  This  evening  we 
have  learned  a  little  more  in  regard  to  the  squaw  spoken  of 
in  my  journal  of  the  11th  inst.  We  are  told  that  the  squaw 
remained  with  Morgan's  family  until  Mrs.  Morgan  was  de- 
livered of  a  girl  child,  which  the  mother  named  Platte,  that 
name  designating  the  place  where  the  child  was  born.  The 
squaw  acted  as  midwife.  About  one  week  after  this  child  was 
born,  this  man  Morgan  and  the  squaw  dropped  out  of  sight 
and  were  not  seen  nor  heard  of  any  more.  Some  say  that  the 
squaw  killed  him,  while  others  maintain  that  Morgan  deserted 
his  wife  and  family  and  willingly  accompanied  the  squaw. 

June  29 — Tuesday. — We  started  at  6:30  a.  m.  and  traveled 
twenty  and  one-half  miles  and  camped  at  Mineral  Springs. 
Here  we  found  as  good  grass  as  we  have  had  since  crossing 
the  Mississippi  River.  No  wood,  but  we  used  wild  sagebrush 
instead,  which  is  indeed  a  splendid  substitute,  making  a  very 
hot  fire  and  excellent  for  cooking  purposes.  This  is  our  first 
day  among  the  sagebrush,  which  grows  here  in  great  abundance. 
We  have  bid  farewell  to  the  buffalo  chips  and  the  ladies  have 
discarded  for  good  their,  buffalo  chip  gloves.  These  springs 
are  considered  poisonous,  but  by  driving  our  cattle  about  two 
miles  down  the  creek  we  hope  to  avoid  the  poisonous  effect 
of  the  water,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  water  runs  prin- 
cipally through  sand,  which  is  supposed  to  neutralize  the  poison. 
Here  we  also  find  the  best  grass.  Today  was  my  day  off;  that 
is,  I  did  not  have  to  drive  the  team,  as  Payson  and  myself 
take  alternate  days  in  performing  this  task.  I  also  wish  to 
state  here  that  it  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  captain  to  go  ahead  of  the  train  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  and  look  up  a  good  location  for  camping  where  wood  and 
water  and  grass  are  the  best.  As  I  was  riding  our  horse  this 
afternoon.  Captain  Julian  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  se- 
lecting our  camp  for  the  night.  I  accepted.  We  rode  quite  a 
distance  ahead  of  our  train  and  about  3:30  p.  m.  we  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  camping  place. 
We   had  not  gone  more  than  two  miles   when  we  discovered 
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some  little  distance  ahead  of  us  a  small  dog-tent.  Two  horses 
and  a  mule  were  grazing  near  by,  but  not  a  soul  was  in  sight. 
We  concluded  to  ride  over  and  try  to  find  out  if  possible  who 

it  was  and  why  they  had  camped  so  far-away  from  the  other 
emigrants.  On  arriving  within  twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  the 
camp  we  called  a  halt  and  Captain  Julian  called  out  "Halloo." 
In  a  moment  or  two  an  old  g^ay-headed  man  with  a  long  beard 
that  covered  his  face  came  crawling  out  of  the  little  dog-tent 
and  asked,  "What  will  you  have,  gentlemen?"  His  looks  were 
those  of  an  old  mountaineer,  strong  and  robust  and  standing 
as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  had  two  revolvers  and  a  big 
butcher  knife  stuck  in  his  belt  and  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  as  though  he  meant  business  in  every  move  that  he  made. 
We  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  where  he  was  going, 
and  if  he  was  a  trapper.  He  answered:  "No;  I  am  no  trapper. 
I  am  an  emigrant.  I  started  out  with  some  of  my  children  for 
California.  We  got  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Springs.  There  I  got 
discouraged  and  turned  back,  but  they  would  not  agree  to  let  me 
go  until  I  promised  faithfully  that  I  would  make  another  start 
for  California  next  spring  and  bring  the  old  woman  with  me." 
By  this  time  I  had  recognized  the  old  gentleman  as  a  distant 

relative.  Therefore  I  said  to  him:  "Look  here,  old  man,  you 
are  lying  to  us.  I  know  you  well.  You  are  right  from  the 
California  mines,  and  you  are  on  your  way  back  to  the  states. 
How  much  money  have  you  )g:ot  with  you?  Your  name  is 
Rollins.  You  can't  fool  us."  By  this  time  the  old  man  had 
walked  up  to  within  three  or  four  paces  of  where  I  was  seated 
on  my  horse,  looking  me  straight  in  the  eye.  I  saw  in  a 
moment  that  I  had  gone  too  far  without  making  myself  known. 
That  steady  and  searching  gaze  seemed  to  go  clear  through 
me,  and  I  shook  from  head  to  foot.  Rest  assured  I  did  not 
let  a  moment  pass  before  I  made  myself  known  in  no  uncertain 
voice.  I  said:  "Uncle  Oscar,  for  God's  sake  do  nothing  rash. 
Don't  you  know  me?"     He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  demanded 

in  a  very  abrupt  voice:  "Who  are  you,  sir?"  I  noticed  the 
hesitation,  yet  I  knew  that  voice  would  brook  no  delay.  There- 
fore I  laughingly  answered:  "Don't  you  know  Enoch  Con- 
yers?"  I  know  it  was  a  dry,  husky  laugh,  but  it  was  the  very 
.best  one  that   I   had  in  the  shop  just  at  that  moment,  and  I 
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was  glad  to  bring  that  much  out.  When  I  gave  him  my  name 
he  gave  me  one  searching  glance.  It  satisfied  him,  and  quick 
as  a  flash  he  had  me  by  the  leg  and  came  very  near  pulling 
me  from  my  horse,  at  the  same  time  crying  out,  whilst  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks:  "Why^  E-n-o-c-h  Conyers,  my 
God,  oh  my  God,  how  near  I  came  to^shooting  you,  for  I  took 
you  both  for  robbers.    Thank  God;  oh,  thank  God  that  I  did 

not  shoot  and  that  you  are  yet  alive."  It  was  several  minutes 
before  he  could  converse  and  his  nerves  were  quited  down.  At 
last  I  inquired  of  him  why  he  camped  off  by  himself  so  far 

from  the  emigrant  road,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  not 
afraid  that  the  Indians  would  take  his  scalp.  He  answered: 
"No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  but  I  am  more  afraid  of  these 
white  Indians  than  I  am  of  the  red  devils,  although  I  had  a 
very  close  call  from  the  redskins  since  I  left  California.  They 
were  so  close  on  my  heels  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
saddle  horse  and  pack  animals  to  rustle  for  themselves  a  while. 
Did  they  get  my  horses?  Why,  most  assuredly  they  got 
them." 

"Are  those  the  same  horses  that  they  took  from  you?  How 
did  you  get  them  back?  Tell  us  all  about  it,  uncle,  and  tell 
us   how  you  got  away  from   them   alive   and   still   retain   your 

scalp." 

"Yes,  these  are  the  same  old  horses,  and  if  you  will  listen 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  and   how   I   got  away  from  them. 

As  I  said,  they  were  close  on  my  heels.  You  see,  I  had  just 
got.  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  into  a  pretty  good  sized 
valley.      It  was  mostly  prairie,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a 

strip  of  timber.  The  sun  was  shining  down  on  us  pretty  hot, 
so  I  just  let  the  horses  take  their  own  gait.  Pretty  soon  I 
heard  a  noise  behind  me  like  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  when 
I  turned  myself  in  the  saddle  to  look  back,  there  I  saw  about 

twenty  or  thirty  of  those  red  devils  coming  after  me  on  a 
dead  gallop.     I  was  nearly  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  but  I  knew 

that  I  had  no  time  to  fool  away  if  old  Rollins  saved  his  scalp. 
That  old  mule  there  knew  there  was  trouble  ahead  just  as 
well  as   I   did.     He  just  pricked  up  them  long  ears  and  gave 
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one  snort  and  was  off  in  a  giffy.  I  tell  you  I  didn't  spare  the 
whip  on  my  saddle-horse  nor  that  other  one  either.  I  made  a 
mn  for  a  strip  of  timber  about  a  mile  ahead  of  me.  They  were 
gaining  on  me  so  fast  that  it  made  me  begin  to  think  that  I 
would  not  make  the  timber,  but  I  did.  I  kept  my  horse  until 
I  struck  a  creek  that  run  through  the  timber.  I  was  then  out 
of  sight  of  them  red  devils,  so  I  jumped  from  my  horse  and 
lit  right  into  that  creek,  and  I  waded  down  the  creek  about  a 
quarter,  and  I  wasn't  very  slow  about  it  either.  I  was  con- 
tinually looking  for  a  hiding  place  from  them  red  devils,  for 
knew  very  well  they  would  not  be  satisfied  just  with  my  horses. 
At  last  I  discovered  a  small  log,  the  end  of  which  stuck  out 
over  the  creek.  Just  on  one  side  of  this  log  was  a  brush  pile 
formed  by  another  tree  falling.  I  crawled  along  just  as  close 
to  the  log  as  I  possibly  could  under  that  brush  pile,  and  there 
I  laid  with  my  revolver  in  hand  waiting  for  them  red  devils 
to  discover  my  hiding  place.  I  was  just  thinking  about  crawl- 
ing out  to  see  if  I  could  hear  or  see  anything  of  them,  when  to 
my  surprise  a  big  buck  Ingin  stepped  up  and  stood  right  on 
that  log  about  ten  feet  from  my  head.    There  he  stood  as  still 

as  a  statue  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  his  eyes  prying  in  every 
direction,  and  all  at  once  he  looked  directly  toward  me,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  good-bye.  Old  Rollins;  you  are  discovered. 
But  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  stood  there  on  the  log  over 
an  hour,  for  I  got  most  awfully  tired  lying  there  in  my  cramped 
up  position,  and  once  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  try  and 
finish  him  right  there  with  my  revolver;  but  on  second  thought 
I  gave  up  that  idea,  for  I  was  very  uncertain  about  him  being 

alone.  But  in  a  few  minutes  my  mind  was  considerably  re- 
lieved to  see  that  Indian  step  off  that  log  and  take  his  back 
track.  Then  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  that  he  had  given  up 
looking  for  me  in  that  neck  of  the  woods.  It  was  not  very  long 
after  he  had  disappeared  when  I  concluded  it  was  about  time 

for  me  to  change  my  position,  for  I  was  getting  most  awfully 
tired.  Oh,  my,  but  I  was  stiff.  Why,  I  could  scarcely  move  a 
limb.  After  a  while  I  crawled  out  of  my  hiding  place,  and  very 
cautiously  looked  around  for  those  Indians  are  just  like  a  cat 
watching  for  a  mouse — ^you  can't  tell  what  moment  they  will 
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pounce  ttpon  you.  I  first  stock  tny  old  hat  just  above  that  log^ 
•o  if  any  of  those  Indians  were  aroond  they  would  take  a  shot 
at  my  old  hat  instead  of  my  head  But  I  heard  no  shot  Then 
I  shook  my  old  hat  so  as  to  draw  their  attention  if  they  were 
an3rwhere  near  around;  but  as  I  heard  no  shot,  I  ventured  to 
stick  my  head  above  the  log.  I  could  see  no  sign  of  those  Indians^ 
so  I  concluded  that  they  had  about  given  me  up.  Then  I  began 
to  examine  my  pockets  to  see  if  I  had  lost  any  of  my  gold  dust. 
Look  here,  Enoch" — at  this  he  took  from  his  little  dog  tent  and 
showed  me  three  long  buckskin  sacks,  all  well  filled  with  gold 
dust.  "Do  you  see  these?  Well  I  had  four  of  these  when  those 
red  devils  got  after  me,  but  I  lost  one,  which  was  just  as  full 
as  either  of  these.  Well,  I  watted  right  there  until  night  came, 
for  I  dared  not  stir  outside  of  the  timber  any  sooner,  and  then 
it  was  my  turn  to  hunt  them  red  devils.  The  moon  went  down 
about  10  o'clock,  and  then  I  started  out  on  a  still  hunt.  When 
I  struck  the  road  I  got  right  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and 
struck  a  match,  holding  my  hat  over  it  so  they  couldn't  see  the 
light.  I  soon  found  that  they  had  taken  the  back  track,  so  I 
just  followed  after  them.  About  an  hour  after  I  had  started 
back  I  saw  by  the  glimmer  of  the  skylight  some  horses  that 
were  grazing  about  one  hundred  yards  out  on  one  side  of  the 
road.  Now  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  if  it  was  horses  or  not;  but 
the  thought  struck  me  that  this  was  the  same  band  of  Indians, 
and  were  camped  there  for  the  night,  and  perhaps  they  were 
on  the  lookout  for  me.  But  I  said  to  myself,  'You  red  devils 
will  have  to  be  mighty  smart  if  you  catch  Old  Rollins  a-napping.' 
So  when  I  got  sight  of  those  horses  I  got  right  down  on  my 
belly  and,  snake-like,  I  crawled  out  to  them,  and  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  I  had  crawled  right  up  to  my  old  saddle  horse.  They 
had  him  staked  out.  And  that  old  mule — well,  he  was  grazing 
around  him  just  as  though  he  was  expecting  to  start  on  a  long 
journey  and  needed  all  he  could  get  before  he  started. 


«i 


1  tell  you  what,  Enoch,  that  is  the  most  knowing  mule  that 
I  ever  saw.  It's  a  wonder  that  he  didn't  come  back  to  look  for 
me.  Well,  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see  my  old  saddle  horse  once 
more;  but  the  most  ticklish  part  of  my  work  had  just  com- 
menced.    I  very  well  knew  that  they  had  a  guard  out  watching 
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those  horses;  but  how  to  find  him  before  he  discovered  me  and 
get  clear  of  him  without  all  the  rest  knowing  it,  was  bothering 
my  mind  more  than  anything  else  just  then.  I  couldn't  pull  up 
the  stake  from  where  I  was,  so  I  raised  by  head  just  so  I  could 
peep  over  the  top  of  the  grass  and  take  in  the  surrounding 
country.  I  looked  and  listened  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  but 
could  see  nor  hear  nothing,  except  those  horses  nibbling  the 
grass  near  by.  About  one  hundred  yards  from  my  horse  there 
was  a  clump  of  bushes,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  was 
where  those  Indians  were  camped.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  see  any  Indian  watching  the  horses,  but  I  was  quite  con- 
fident he  was  there  somewhere.  After  studying  the  matter  over 
a  while,  I  concluded  that  I  would  crawl  on  my  belly  to  the  end 
of  the  lariata,  pull  up  the  stake  and  get  out  of  there  just  as  easy 
as  possible.    Just  as  I  got  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  stake 

I  saw  something  that  looked  very  much  like  an  Indian  all 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket,  lying  there  right  close  to  the  stake.  I 
looked  pretty  close  to  see  how  many  Indians  were  there,  if  any. 
I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  but  one  Indian,  for  the 
lump  vfSLS  too  small  to  be  any  more  than  one  Indian.  Pretty 
soon  I  heard  him  breathing — sort  of  half-way  snoring.  To 
make  sure,  I  crawled  a  little  closer.  I  could  plainly  see  a  pack 
saddle,  and  that  Indian  sitting  there,  leaning  up  against  that 
pack  saddle  with  his  back  right  toward  me,  fast  asleep.  Says 
I  to  myself,  'Old  Rollins,  now  is  your  time.  This  is  your 
chance  for  your  life.'  So  I  quietly  slipped  up  to  him  and  drew 
this  old  butcher-knife  quietly  across  his  jugulars.  He  never 
woke  up,  but  slept  right  along,  and  I  didn't  try  to  wake  him 
up,    either.     Now    I    did'nt    like    the    idea    of   killing    him,    and 

would  not  have  done  it  if  I  could  have  gotten  away  without  it; 
but  it  was  a  clear  case  of  self-defense — it  was  either  kill  or  be 
killed.  To  my  surprise,  there  I  found  my  saddle  and  also  my 
two  packs,  just  as  them  durned  Indians  had  unpacked  them. 
I  tell  you,  Enoch,  I  wasn't  very  slow  packing  up  those  horses. 

No,  sir;  I  never  packed  up  them  creatures  so  quickly  in  all  my 
life.  No,  I  didn't  put  spurs  to  my  horse  as  soon  as  I  got  on, 
for  that  wouldn't  do;  but  I  kinder  laid  down  on  his  neck  and 
started  off  on  a  slow  walk,  keeping  that  clUmp  of  bushes  at  the 
same  point  of  the  compass  until  I  got  out  of  sight.    Then  I 
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kinkier  ^purre4  tip  a  little,  I  trzvtUd  all  that  flight  and  nearly 
all  of  th«  next  day.  Then  I  went  away  from  the  road  abcmt  a 
mile  and  there  I  camped  for  the  nsght.  That  was  the  Last  that 
I  saw  of  tho«e  Indians, 

''Say,  Enoch,  ^did  any  of  my  folks  start  for  California  this 
spring?     If  so,  do  y/u  know  where  they  can  be  found?** 

f  informed  him  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bowles,  and 
family,  als^>  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  Couchman,  were  in 
company  with  another  Quincy  train  about  one  day  back  of  otir 
train, 

A*  it  was  getting  quite  late,  and  our  company  would  very 
likely  be  waiting  for  us  to  pilot  them  to  camp,  wishing  him  the 
very  best  of  luck  and  a  sound  scalp,  we  bid  the  old  gentleman 
good-bye  and  took  a  near  cut  for  the  emigrant  road  in  quest  of 
our  company.  We  had  traveled  about  one-half  mile,  when  onr 
way  was  obstructed  by  a  deep,  dry  gully,  cut  by  freshets  to  a 
depth  of  about  ten  feet,  and  twelve  feet  wide.  Here  was  a  di- 
lemma for  us  to  solve  which  we  had  not  cotmted  oil  The  ques- 
tion was,  Shall  we  go  back  and  around  this  gully  the  way  we 
came,  or,  if  it  be  possible,  make  our  horses  jump?  If  we  should 
try  the  latter  and  fail,  there  was  a  possibility  of  killing  a  horse 
or  ourselves,  and  perhaps  both.  And  should  we  be  lucky  enough 
to  fall  into  the  gully  without  any  damage  to  ourselves  or  horses, 
there  was  no  telling  how  far  we  would  have  to  travel  before  we 
could  fmd  a  place  where  we  could  get  out;  and  if  we  went  around 
the  gully  by  the  way  wc  came,  we  would  be  obliged  to  travel 
about  four  miles  out  of  our  way.  We  argued  the  case  pro  and 
con.  Night  was  fast  coming  on,  and  we  were  in  a  hurry  to 
reach  our  company.  Finally  the  captain  decided  that  he  would 
make  the  first  trial  at  jumping  the  gully,  and  if  he  succeeded 
in  clearing  it,  I  could,  without  a  doubt,  do  the  same.  Now,  his 
horse  was  of  the  Lumix  tock;  in  fact  a  draft  horse,  large  and 
quite  a  clumsy  looking  animal,  whilst  the  horse  that  I  was  rid- 
ing was  of  trim  build  and  more  of  a  race  animal.  We  chose  a 
suitable  place  for  the  trial.  When  Captain  Julian  rode  back 
about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  place  where  we  were  to  make 
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our  trial  jump,  and  walked  his  horse  up  to  the  gully.  He  then 
returned  to  the  same  place  and  came  a  second  time  on  a  full 
trot,  but  did  not  try  to  jump.  He  went  back  the  third  time 
and  came  on  a  full  gallop.  His  horse  cleared  the  gully  about 
one  foot  Then  came  my  turn  to  make  a  trial.  I  followed  the 
example  set  by  our  captain,  and  came  on  a  walk  the  first  time, 
and  the  second  time  I  came  on  a  trot.  But  by  this  time  my 
horse  became  restless  and  irritable.  So  great  was  her  desire  to 
be  with  the  other  horse  that  she  reluctantly  went  back  for  the 
tliird  time;  she  came  with  full  speed,  but,  unfortunately,  she 
started  her  jump  about  four  feet  back  of  where  the  other  horse 
started  his  jump,  and  she  lit  directly  in  his  tracks  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  bank  caved  and  let  her  hind  feet  down,  but 
she  quickly  gathered.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  went  on  over 
her  head  on  my  hand^  and  knees,  scrambling  to  keep  out  of  her 
way.  On  regaining  my  feet  I  saw  the  captain  almost  splitting 
his  sides  in  laughter  at  my  somewhat  queer  antics.  He  de- 
clared that  the  trick  was  so  g^^acefully  performed  that  I  really 
ought  to  engage  myself  to  some  traveling  show  going  to  Eu- 
rope and  exhibit  my  American  horsemanship.  I  informed  him 
that  this  grezt  feat  was  but  a  sideshow,  therefore  not  any  part 
of  the  general  programme.  Once  on  the  other  side,  we  soon 
found  our  company  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night. 

Our. camp  tonieht  is  a  few  miles  above  the  crossing  of  the 
North  Platte,  where  the  emigrants  who  traveled  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  crossed  over  to  the  road  of  those  who  traveled 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte.  We  understand  that  there  is  a 
bridge  at  this  crossing  of  the  Platte.  Many  of  the  emigrants 
crossed  the  Platte  to  the  north  side,  just  below  Fort  Laramie. 

June  30 — Wednesday. — ^We  started  at  10  a.  m.  and  traveled 
over  a  very  hard,  rough  road  for  sixteen  miles  and  camped  near 
a  spring  of  clear  water  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  second 
spring  quite  swampy.  Not  much  water  for  the  cattle,  but 
plenty  of  good,  dry  willow  wood.  Grass  not  good.  Quite  a 
number  of  cattle  in  our  company  are  getting  lame  by  traveling 
over  hot,  sandy  and  stony  roads,  but  we  very  soon  cure  them 
up  in  the  following  manner:    We  cut  a  piece  of  hide  from  a 
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dead  ox  by  the  roadside;  making  small  holes  in  the  border  of 
this  piece  of  hide;  through  these  holes  we  run  a  string  or  a 
narrow  strip  of  hide  for  a  drawstring;  we  then  put  this  piece 
of  hide  on  the  lame  oxen's  feet,  fiesh  side  out.  drawing  the  string 
tight  enough  to  hold  it  on  the  foot,  and  then  tie  it  fast.  This 
completes  the  job.     Two  days'  wear  is  sufficient  for  a  cure. 

July  1 — Thursday. — We  started  at  7;45  a.  m.  and  traveled 
about  nine  miles  to  a  running  stream  of  clear  water.  Here  we 
stopped  for  lunch.  After  lunch  we  came  twelve  miles  and 
camped  on  Sweetwater,  on  the  east  side  of  and  near  by  the  "In- 
dependence Rock."  No  wood  to  be  had.  We  were  obliged  to 
drive  our  cattle  seven  miles,  and  then  did  not  get  very  good 
grass.  Hope  we  will  get  some  soon,  for  our  cattle  stand  in 
great  need  of  some  kind  of  feed,  or  we  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
leave  some  of  them  by  the  roadside.  Why  this  stream  is  called 
Sweetwater  I  know  not.  but  after  traveling  over  this  road  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  this  stream,  being  obliged  to  drink  alkali 
water  or  the  roilly  water  from  the  River  Platte,  most  all  the 
way,  it  certainly  causes  this  water  to  taste  very  sweet  indeed; 
therefore   the   name,  "Sweetwater,"   is   quite   appropriate. 

July  2 — Friday. — Before  starting  on  our  way  this  morning 
the  most  of  our  company  visited  the  summit  of  "Independence 
Rock."  The  trail  leading  to  the  summit  is  very  narrow,  and 
in  some  places  quite  dangerous,  at  times  barely  enough  room 
for  a  foothold;  but  by  steadying  ourselves  with  our  hands  on 
the  projecting  rocks  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  with- 
out any  accident.  From  here  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  for  miles.  We  found  the  rock  literally 
covered  with  the  names  of  emigrants.  We  found  some  names 
that  were  recorded  there  in  1843.  Some  of  these  names  were 
written  with  white  or  red  chalk;  some  were  cut  in  the  rock  with 
a  cold  chisel,  whilst  others  were  written  with  tar — and,  in  fact, 
were  written  in  every  conceivable  manner.  From  the  numerous 
names  found  written  upon  this  rock,  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  ever  passed  this 
way  had  succeeded  in  writing  or  having  their  names  written 
on  this  rock.  We  noticed  a  number  of  emigrants  searching  the 
rock  for  the  names  of  relatives  and  friends  who  had  passed  jthis 
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way  in  previous  years,  and  the  thought  came  to  my  mind:  "How 
will  it  be  in  future  years  with  emigrants  traveling  this  way,  who 
will  be  expecting  to  find  the  names  of  relatives  and  friends  re- 
corded upon  this  rock,  and  how  sad  their  disapointment  when 
finding  the  names  of  those  loved  ones  carved  with  a  pocket- 
knife  upon  a  small  board  placed  at  the  head  of  some  grave  in  a 
lonely  spot  by  the  roadside?"  Independence  Rock  stands  alone 
out  on  a  level  country,  hence  is  peculiarity.  Of  course,  all  our 
names  were  added  to  the  great  multitude.  Its  name,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  given  by  a  party  of  emigrants  who  traveled 
this  way  many  years  ago,  and  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  on 
the  summit  of  this  rock,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "Independence 
Rock."  We  started  on  our  way  at  7  a.  m.,  came  five  and  a 
quarter  miles  to  the  "Devil's  Gate,"  which  is  something  grand — 
perpendicular  rocks  of  granite  formation  touring  up  400  feet 
high  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Sweetwater  running  be- 
tween, having  cut  its  way  through  this  granite  formation  for 
about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  about  130  feet  in  breadth.  After 
passing  through  the  Devil's  Gate,  poor  old  Dick — one  of  our 
oxen  purchased  in  Missouri — passed  in  his  checks.  Here  we 
met  with  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Schambau,  who,  by  the 
way,  wSs  with  Colonel  Fremont  during  his  notable  trip  through 
this  country  in  the  '40s.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  old  Dick 
died,  this  man,  Schambau,  stepped  up  and  inquired:  "Who  does 
that  ox  belong  to?"  On  being  informed  that  he  belonged  to 
Mr.  Burns,  he  said:  "Well,  had  I  been  here  twenty  minutes 
sooner  I  would  have  saved  that  ox  for  you.  He  has  been  alka- 
lied."  Then  he  added:  "When  I  was  with  Fremont,  we  lost 
quite  a  number  of  our  oxen  before  we  discovered  a  remedy,  but 
afterward  we  never  lost  a  single  head  by  poison  or  alkali."  The 
following  is  the  remedy  he  gave  us:  "Take  one-half  pint  each 
of  lard  and  syrup;  warm  just  sufficient  to  mix  good,  and  if  the 
ianimal  is  bloated,  add  to  this  one-half  pint  of  good  vinegar  and 
drench  them  immediately."  This  recipe  proved  a  sovereign 
remedy,  and  we  lost  no  more  cattle. 

Note. — ^This  remedy  I  have  tried  after  arriving  in  Oregon, 
ori  cattle  that  were  poisoned  by  eating  wild  parsnip,  and  also 
larkspur,  with  the  very  best  results,  never  having  lost  a  single 
head  on  which  this  remedy  was  tried. 
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This  man  Schambau  was  building  a  trading  post  near  the 
Devil's  Gate  with  timber  hauled  from  the  mountains  about  six 
miles  distant.  He  informed  us  that  if  we  wished  to  lay  over 
until  after  the  4th  we  would  find  plenty  of  good  grass  and  water 
by  driving  away  from  the  road  about  four  miles  south.  After 
lunch,  following  his  directions,  we  drove  south  about  four  miles, 
where  we  found  the  very  best  of  grass,  over  knee  high,  and  a 
creek  of  splendid,  ice-cold  water.  Here  we  camped  and  intend 
staying  until  after  the  glorious  4th.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  val- 
ley, almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  with  a  rich,  fertile  soil, 
and  room  enough  for  four  or  five  good  farms.  X«>  sickness  in 
our  train  nuw.  the  water  having  become  too  pure  f<»r  that.  Mr. 
Gay  and  family,  formerly  or  Payson.  111.,  joined  our  company 
today.  He  had  been  out  to  California,  and  now  was  returning 
overland  with  his  family.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  owned 
a  farm  near  Oakland,  Cal. 


July  3 — Saturday. — We  are  now  camped  in  a  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Sweetwater  Mountains.  Last  night  we  permitted  our 
cattle  to  feast  on  this  good  grass  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  for  fear  they  would  kill  themselves  if  permitted  tOL  remain 
longer.  We  now  can  drink  this  good,  cold  mountain  water  to 
our  hearts'  content.  It  seems  to  give  up  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  nights  are  quite  cool  and  chilly.  Several  of  the  boys  started 
out  this  morning  for  a  hunt  in  the  motintains  for  the  purpose 
of  obiairiing  some  fresh  meat,  if  possible,  for  our  Fourth  of 
July  d'nner.  Those  who  remain  in  camp  arc  helping  the  ladies 
in  preparing  :  >r  the  banquet.  .\  number  of  wagon  beds  Are  be- 
ing taken  to  pieces  and  formed  into  long  tables.  A  lirtle  further 
on  :s  a  ?r*jup  of  young  ladies  seated  on  the  grass  talkinjj  ever 
the  prcblezi  ■:■:  manutacturing  "Old  Glory"  to  wave  over  rjur 
itsv.viiits.  The  icestion  arose  as  to  where  we  are  to  obtain 
the  materiil  for  the  ftig.  One  lady  brought  forth  a  sheet.  This 
gave  the  '.liies  in  idea.  Quick  as  th-aght  another  brought  a 
skirt  ::r  the  red  stripes.  Xow  we  have  the  white  and  •'he  red 
f«?r  the  stripes,  bnt  where  will  we  get  the  blue  for  the  neld?  An- 
other lady  T2.li  to  her  tent  and  br-jfught  forth  a  blue  racket.  s4y- 
•tig:  'Here,  take  this;  it  a-iI:  do  for  the  ddd."*  Xeedles  and 
thread  were  s:>on  sectired  and  the  ladies  ireot  at  their  task  with 
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a  will,  one  lady  remarking  that  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," and  the  answer  came  back,  '*Yes,  and  the  ladies  of 
our  company  are  equal  to  the  task."  Some  of  the  boys  were 
gathering  wood  to  cook  the  dinner,  and  others  went  after  a 
liberty  pole.  In  fact,  every  member  of  our  company  took  hold 
with  a  willing  hand  to  make  our  celebration  on  the  plains  a 
grand  success.  The  boys  who  went  out  hunting  early  this 
;noming  returned  to  camp  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some 
loaded  with  antelope,  somt  with  sagehens,  and  some  with  jack- 
rabbits.  Others  brought  a  huge  snowball,  inserting  a  pole 
through  the  center  the  easier  to  carry  it.  The  game  was  quickly 
dressed  and  made  ready  for  the  cook,  and  the  cooking  v/as  car- 
ried on  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night.  AJl  beini?  in  readiness  for 
the  morrow,  we  retired  to  rest. 


July  4 — Sunday. — ^The  day  was  ushered  in  with  the  booming 
of  small  arms,  which  was  the  best  that  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances,    so    far    away    from    civilization.     Although    the 
noise  was  not  so  great  as  that  made  by  cannon,  yet  it  answered 
the  purpose.    Just  before  the  sun  made  its  appearance  above  the 
eastern   horizon,  we   raised   our  forty-foot  flagstaff   with   "Old 
Glory"  nailed  fast  to  the  top,  which  waved  as  majestically  and 
graceful  as  though   it  had  been  made   of  the  best  Japan  silk. 
After  the  flagstaff  was  raised  to  its  position  our  company  circled 
around  the  old  flag  and  sung  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."   Then 
three  rousmg  cheers   and  a  tiger  were  given  to  "Old   Glory." 
The  question  came  up,  To  whom  should  the  honor  be  given  to 
deliver  the   oration?    This   honor  fell   to  the  lot   of  Virgil   Y. 
Ralston,  a  son   of  Dr.  J.   N.   Ralston,  of  Quincy,   III.,  and  an 
old  schoolmate  of  vour  humble  servant.     LJnfortunatelv  he.  with 
several  other  young  men  of  our  company,  went  this  morning  to 
the  Devil's  Gate,  where  they  obtained  a  little  too  much  "fire- 
water," and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  camp  were  consid- 
erably under  its  influence.    But  this  was  the  glorious  old  Fourth, 
therefore  the  oration  we  must  have.    The  Declaration  of  Ind- 
pendence  was  read  by  R.  L.  Doyle,  of  Keokuk,  la.,  after  which 
several  of  the  boys  gathered  around  Virgil,  lifting  him  bodily 
upon  the  end  of  one  of  our  long  tables,  where  they  steadied  him 
until  he  became  sufficiently  braced  up,  and  then  let  go  ot  him. 
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He  spoke  for  over  half  an  hour,  and  delivered,  off-hand,  an  ex- 
cellent oration.  Just  after  the  oration  there  came  up  a  storm 
that  threatened  to  spoil  all  our  fun,  bat  fortunately  it  lasted 
only  a  very  short  time.  All  gathered  around  the  tables  loaded 
with  refreshments,  beautified  and  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
wild  flower  of  the  valley,  that  speak  volumes  in  behalf  of  the 
good  taste  displayed  by  the  ladies,  both  in  the  decorative  and 
culinary  art.     The  following  is  our  bill  of  fare  in  part: 

MEATS. 

Roast  Antelope,  Roast  Sagehen,  Roast   Rabbit.  Antelope  Stew, 

Sagehen    Stew,   Jack- Rabbit    Stew,    Antelope    Potpie, 

Sagehen    Fried.   Jack    Rabbit    Fried. 

VEGETABLES. 

Irish   Potatoes   (brought   from   Illinois),   Boston   Baked    Beans, 

Rice,  Pickles. 

BREAD. 
White  Bread,  Graham  Bread,  Warm  Rolls,  fresh  from  the  oven. 

PASTRY. 

Pound  Cake,  Fruit  Cake,  Jelly  Cake,  Sweetwator  Mountain  Cake, 

Peach   Pie,  Apple   Pie,   Strawberry   Pie,   Custard   Pie. 

(A  dozen  or  more  varieties,  both  of  cake  and  pies  not 

enumerated.) 

DRINKS. 

CoflFee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  and  Good,  Cold  Mountain  Water,  fresh 

from  the  brook. 

The  snowball  was  brought  into  use  in  making  a  fine  lot  of 
Sweetwater  Mountain  ice  cream. 

No  person  left  the  table  hungry.  After  our  feast  patriotic 
songs  were  indulged  in,  winding  up  with  three  cheers  for  Uncle 
Sam  and  three  for  Old  Glory.  Of  course,  the  ladies  were  not 
forgotten,  and  three  rousing  cheers  were  given  for  them.  Take 
it  altogether,  we  passed  an  enjoyable  day — a  Fourth  of  July  on 
the  plains  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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July  5-r-Monday. — We  started  on  our  way  at  6:30  a.  m. 
Leaving  Old  Glory  nailed  fast  to  the  masthead;  with  three  rous- 
ing cheers  to  the  old  flag,  we  again  started  on  our  way  to  the 
setting  sun.  Our  cattle,  being  refreshed  by  their  rest,  started 
off  quite  brisk.  At  about  11  a.  m.  we  passed  the  camp  where  on 
Saturday,  July  3,  some  emigrants  hung  a  man  for  murder.  We 
did  not  learn  the  names.  The  company  chose  a  judge  to  preside 
over  the  trial,  and  a  sheriff,  who  empaneled  a  trial  jury  of  twelve 
men,  who  heard  all  the  evidence,  after  which  the  judge  charged 
the  jury.  The  jury  retired  a  short  distance  from  camp,  under 
the  charge  of  the  sheriff  chosen  by  the  company  for  the  emer- 
gency, for  their  deliberation.  In  about  twenty  minutes  they  re- 
turned and  informed  the  court  that  they  had  decided  on  a  ver- 
dict. The  foren^an  then  handed  their  written  verdict  to  the 
court,  which  read  as  follows:  "We,  the  jury,  do  find  the  defend- 
ant guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  as  charged."  Signed 
by  all  the  jurors.  The  court  immediately  passed  sentence  on  the 
defendant,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  dead,  dead,  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  The  company  ran  two  wag- 
ons together,  elevating  the  tongues  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
"A,"  tying  them  together.  On  this  improvised  gallows  the  de- 
fendant was  hung  until  life  was  pronounced  extinct.  Near  by 
two  graves  were  dug,  one  for  the  murdered  man,  the  other  for 
the  murderer.  Their  burial  being  completed,  the  company  start- 
ed on  their  way.  We  traveled  twenty-two  miles  today  over  a 
heavy,  sandy  road,  and  camped  on  Sweetwater.  No  wood  and 
grass  very  scarce. 

July  6 — ^Tuesday. — We  sarted  at  6:30  a.  m.  About  noon  we 
passed  a  train  that  had  stopped  for  lunch  by  the  roadside.  Just 
as  we  came  abreast  of  them  we  observed  three  men  seated  on 
the.  tongue  of  one  of  their  wagons,  when  a  large-sized  woman, 
weighing  something  over  250  pounds,  with  sleeves  rolled  up 
above  her  elbows,  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  three  men,  smack- 
ing her  fists  and  shaking  them  under  the  nose  of  the  little  man 
seated  in  the  center,  as  though  she  intended  to  leave  nothing 
but  a  greast  spot  after  she  got  through  with  him.  Then  she 
commenced  a  harangue  of  abusive  language  that  ought  to  shame 
the  most  profane  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    This  little 
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man   she   dominated   was   her   husband.     She   berated    him   for 
everything  that  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  charging  him  with 
bringing  his  wife  and  children  out  into  this  God-forsaken  coun- 
try to  starve  and  die.    To  the  honor  of  the  little  man,  I  will 
say,  that  he  sat  there  like  a  bump  on  a  log,  seemingly  taking 
it   all   good-naturedly,   without   making  any   answer   whatever. 
Perhaps  he  was  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  in  self-defense,  and 
that  silence  was  the  better  part  of  valor.    This  much  I  have 
learned  since  we  started  across  the  continent.    That  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  world  that  will  bring  to  the  surface  a  man's 
bad  traits,  it  is  a  trip  across  the  continent  with  an  ox  team. 
In  honor  and  justice  to  our  little  family,  I  must  say  that  we 
have   thus   f^   gotten   along   together   splendidly,   without   any 
display  whatever,  more  especially  such  scenes  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed by  the  roadside  today.    And   the  school  of  experience 
which  we  are  daily  passing  through,  witnessing  scenes  so  re- 
pulsive and  disgusting,  would  almost  drive  one  to  believe  that 
the  whole  human  race,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  hypocrites. 
We  traveled  twenty  miles  today,  and  camped  on  the  Sweet- 
water.   We  crossed  this   stream  three  times   today.    The   last 
two  crossings  were  the  worst,  on  account  of  the  rock  or  boulders 
that  were  in  the  river.     Grazing  is  very  poor,  and  no  wood  to- 
night.   William  has  been  very  sick  all  day.    We   had  quite  a 
hard  frost  this  morning. 

July  7 — ^Wednesday. — We  traveled  twenty-six  miles  today, 
and  camped  on  Sweewater.  We  crossed  this  stream  five  times 
today,  and  the  fording  was  some  better.  Roads  also  better.  No 
grass  can  be  found  tonight,  nor  any  wood.  Monday  was  quite 
cool,  but  today  is  much  cooler.  Near  where  we  are  camped  and 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  Sweetwater,  we  found 
plenty  of  ice,  by  digging  about  ten  inches  below  the  surface. 

July  8 — Thursday. — ^We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.  Atmosphere 
clear  and  cold.  We  traveled  twenty-two  miles  today  over  a 
very  rocky  and  mountainous  road.  We  notice  quite  a  contrast 
in  regard  to  the  dust.  Heretofore  the  dust  was  from  four  to 
six  inches  deep,  and  almost  unbearable;  but  today  it  has  been 
too  rocky  to  raise  a  dust,  as  the  roads  are  quite  gravelly.    We 
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arc  now  on  the  first  bench  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Water  has 
been  very  scarce  today.  Tonight  we  are  camped  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Sweetwater.  About  fifty  yards  from  our  camp  is  a 
snowbank  five  feet  deep.  Grass  just  tolerably  good;  no  wood. 
At  this  place  some  person,  in  years  gone  by,  built  a  small  cabin 
out  of  poles  brought  down  from  the  mountain,  which  is  now 
being  used  for  a  blacksmith  shop.  We  understand  this  cabin 
was  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mormon  emigration.  Their 
charges  for  shoeing  cattle  are  $16  per  yoke,  and  $8  per  head 
for  horses. 

July  9 — Friday. — We  started  at  6:30  a.  m.  Traveled 
eighteen  miles  today  and  drove  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  main  road  and  camped  on  Sweetwater.  Here  we 
found  plenty  good  dry  willows  and  grass  in  abundance.  Plenty 
of  Snake  Indians  to  be  seen  in  this  vicinity.  They  are  the 
most  thieving  Indians  on  the  road.  Tonight  we  are  supposed 
to  be  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  summit  of  the 
south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

July  10 — Saturday. — We  have  concluded  to  lay  by  today 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  up  and  resting  our  cattle  for 
the  trip  of  the  balance  of  the  way  over  the  Rockies.  We  came 
to  this  conclusion  because  we  have  had  no  good  grass  for  sev- 
eral days  past,  and  during  the  last  two  weeks  a  great  many 
cattle  and  horses  have  died,  being  daily  forced  to  pull  heavy 
loads  without  that  much  needed  nourishment  to  sustain  life. 
Today  we  have  shortened  our  wagon  bed  by  cutting  off  two 
feet  and  have  also  taken  off  the  side  projections.  This  light- 
ens up  our  load  about  100  pounds  and  yet  we  have  about  1200 
or.  1300  pounds  left,  consisting  of  bedding  and  provisions. 

July  11 — Sunday. — We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.  Traveled 
twenty-seven  and  three-fourths  miles  over  a  very  good  road 
and  camped  on  Little  Sandy.  No  g^rass.  Some  few  small  dry 
willows  to  cook  with.  We  passed  the  Pacific  Springs  about 
9  o'clock  this  morning.  This  is  no  good  place  for  camping, 
the  springs  covering  about  half  an  acre  and  are  very  swampy, 
and  a  great  deal  of  alkali.    At  the  springs   I  could  shake  the 
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surface  for  a  distance  of  forty  feet  all  around  me,  which  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  tough  sod  that  has  grown  over  the  water. 
Many  cattle  have  ventured  out  in  this  sod  and  a  number  of 
them  have  broken  through  and  drowned.  No  wood  here.  We 
passed  the  junction  of  Sublets  cut-off  this  afternoon  about  4:30 
p.  m.  and  came  on  the  Salt  Lake  road  seven  and  a  half  miles 
to  Little  Sandy,  as  above  mentioned.  We  intend  taking  Kin- 
ney's cut-off  for  Fort  Hall,  as  we  have  decided  to  go  to  Oregon 
instead  of  California  to  avoid  any  trouble  with  the  Mormons. 

Note. — W.  P.  Burns  had  command  of  an  artillery  company 
during  the  Mormon  war — that  is,  when  the  Mormons  were 
driven  from  Nauvoo,  111.,  in  the  spring  of  1847.  Captain  Burns 
was  ordered  to  shell  a  cooper  shop  in  which  the  Mormons, 
armed  with  rifles,  had  taken  shelter  and  by  their  sharp-shooting 
were  doing  considerable  damage.  The  house  stood  on  the 
corner  of  the  block,  therefore  had  a  commanding  view  of  four 
different  directions.  Captain  Burns  placed  his  cannon  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  two  blocks  away,  and  whilst  the  bullets 
were  playing  hide-and-seek  around  his  head  he  calmly  busied 
himself  in  aiming  his  cannon  for  an  effective  and  final  shot, 
which  was  to  decide  the  day  in  favor  of  the  state.  His  or- 
derly— a  man  who  stood  six  feet  four  inches  in  his  stocking 
feet — and  several  men  of  his  company  stood  back  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  street,  prepared  a  lighted  match  to 
fire  off  the  cannon.  When  all  was  ready  the  orderly  rushed 
out  to  the  cannon,  gave  the  match  oue  twirl  around  his  head 
and  was  just  in  the  act  of  touching  off  the  cannon  when  a 
bullet  struck  him  through  the  heart.  He  made  a  leap  high  in 
the  air,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  match  with  all  his  power 
directly  towards  the  cooper  shop,  exclaiming,  "God  damn  the 
Mormons,"  and  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks.  Captain  Burns 
called  upon  one  of  his  other  men  to  prepare  another  match 
and  come  out  and  touch  off  the  cannon,  but  no  volunteers 
could  be  had  from  that  quarter.  He  then  left  the  cannon,  ran 
the  gauntlet  for  the  corner  and  there  he  prepared  another 
match,  returned  through  a  hail  of  bullets  and  with  his  own 
hand  fired  off  his  cannon.  A  moment  later  the  Mormons 
poured  out  of  that  shop  like  bees  out  of  a  bee-hive.    This  shot 
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won  the  day.  At  the  time  we  were  camped  near  Kanesville, 
la.,  Mr.  Burns  one  day  while  visiting  Kanesville  ran  across 
Colonel  Babitt,  of  Mormon  fame.  Colonel  Babitt  was  over- 
friendly  with  Mr.  Burns  that  day  and  asked  him  many  ques- 
tions— ^where  he  was  going,  and  at  about  what  time  he  intended 
starting  across  the  continent,  and  if  he  intended  passing  through 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  his  way  out — and  extended  to  Mr.  Burns  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  call  on  him  when  he  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  said  he  was  himself  intending  to  start  for 
Salt  Lake  later  on  this  spring,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  would  meet  again  on  the  plains.  Colonel  Babitt  over- 
took and  passed  us  on  the  Platte  River,  near  Scott's  Bluffs, 
seated  in  a  fine  two-horse  carriage  and  dressed  equal  to  a 
Spanish  grandee,  with  a  silk  plug  hat  on  his  head  and  a  servant 
on  the  front  seat  handling  the  lines.  He  did  not  stop  but 
simply  waved  his  hand  in  recognition  as  he  passed  by  on  a 
full  trot.  Some  day  in  the  near  future,  I  think,  will  disclose 
the  sequel.    Good  night. 

July  12 — Monday. — ^We  started  at  8  a.  m.  Traveled  eight 
miles  and  camped  on  Little  Sandy.  Grass  is  tolerable,  but  we 
arc  most  too  late  to  get  good  grass  anywhere  near  the  road. 
About  all  eaten  off.     Plenty  of  sagebrush,  but  no  wood. 

July  13 — Tuesday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Came  two  miles 
and  crossed  Big  Sandy.  We  followed  this  stream  down  for 
fifteen  miles  and  camped.  Roads  very  good  today.  Grass  just 
tolerable.  Wood  not  so  very  plenty.  Today  we  took  what 
is  called  the  new  cut-off  to  Salt  Lake.  We  ought  to  have  kept 
on  the  old  Salt  Lake  road.  I  think  we  are  about  six  or  eight 
miles  out  of  our  way.  (Only  we  arg  not.)  It  was  quite 
warm  today  to  what  it  has  been;  far  better  than  it  has  been 
for  a  week  past.  We  had  two  or  three  showers  today,  which 
laid  the  dust  and  made  it  quite  pleasant,  more  especially  for 
our  eyes  because  of  the  strong  alkali  dust  which  at  times  fills 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  almost  puts  them  out.  Just 
think  of  washing  your  eyes  every  few  minutes  through  the 
day  with  strong  saleratus  water,  and  it  will  give  you  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  alkali  dust  consists  of. 
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July  14 — Wednesday. — We  started  this  morning  at  8  a.  m. 
Came  ten  miles  to  Green  River,  which  is  about  seventy-five 
yards  wide,  sand  and  gravel  bottom,  with  a  current  of  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  There  are  two  ferrys  for  crossing  Green 
River.  We  came  to  the  lower  crossing  and  crossed  over  about 
noon.  Their  charge  for  ferrying  is  $3  per  wagon,  and  we  swim 
our  own  cattle.  We  traveled  about  one  mile  after  crossing 
the  river  to  the  forks  of  the  road.  Here  our  train  separated, 
part  of  the  train  going  to  California  and  part  to  Oregon.  One 
might  imagine  that  it  was  quite  easy  for  us  to  part  company, 
yet  it  was  right  the  reverse.  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  company  but  what  shed  tears.  We  had 
traveled  so  far  together  that  we  had  become  attached  almost 
as  one  family.  The  teams  that  went  to  California  were  Cap- 
tain John  Julian  and  family,  Mrs.  Smith  and  family,  Joel  Emery 
and  family,  George  Cleveland,  Dr.  Johnson  Harris,  Mr.  Gay 
and  family,  Thomas  Russell  and  Mr.  Edwards  from  Ohio. 
Those  who  are  in  our  company  and  bound  for  Oregon  are  Dr. 
Miller  and  family,  a  Mr.  Martin  and  family  (both  families  were 
from  Indiana);  R.  L.  Doyle  and  family  from  Keokuk,  la.  (Doyle 
is  a  newspaper  man);  Mr.  I.  A.  Clarke,  a  man  named  Good- 
nough,  John  and  James  Jones  (the  two  last  were  brothers), 
and  all  were  from  Wisconsin;  two  brothers  by  name  of  Cal 
and  John  Swindel,  from  North  Carolina;  Mr.  W.  P.  Burns, 
wife  and  child;  Miss  Laura  Burns,  Edward  Bayson  Burns,  and 
your  humble  servant,  E.  W.  Conyers.  After  separating  we 
traveled  on  up  the  Green  River  seven  miles  and  camped. 
Plenty  of  wood  and  grass.  The  road  has  been  very  good  to- 
d^y.  Our  guns  and  ammunition  are  handy  and  in  good  trim 
this  evening  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Note. — Several  men  were  seen  just  before  and  at  Green 
River  inquiring  very  particularly  for  a  man  by  name  of  W.  P. 
Burns,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  road  with  a  Quincy 
company  and  bound  for  California,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibiting an  ambrotype  which  was  a  perfect  picture  of  W.  P. 
Burns.  Nearly  every  person  inquired  of  knew  Mr.  Burns  per- 
sonally, but  thought  that  the  person  of  their  inquiry  would  be 
found  in  a  Quincy  company  which  was  at  least  three  or  four 
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days  back  of  our  company.  There  were  three  Quincy  com- 
panies on  the  road  and  ours  was  the  leading  company.  Those 
men  who  were  making  the  inquiry,  no  doubt,  were  the  "De- 
stroying Angels"  of  the  Mormon  Church,  or  perhaps  only  a 
portion  of  them,  and,  if  possible,  were  bound  to  get  their  man, 
but  we  slipped  through  their  trap.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
these  men  who  were  sent  out  on  the  road  to  apprehend  Bums 
were  sent  on  account  of  the  information  given  by  Colonel 
Babitt 

July  15 — ^Thursday. — We  started  on  our  journey  this  morn- 
*  ing  at  6:30  a.  m.  and  traveled  five  miles  up  the  Green  River. 
Here  we  left  the  river  to  our  right  and  came  five  miles  to 
Slate  Creek,  where  we  were  obliged  to  water  our  cattle  from 
our  buckets.  We  then  came  on  seven  miles,  where  we  struck 
Slate  Creek  again,  followed  it  up  three  miles  and  crossed.  Here 
we  camped  for  the  night.  The  best  grass  we  found  on  the 
bluffs  east  of  the  road  and  is  what  they  call  out  here  "bunch 
grass."  Slate  Creek  water  is  excellent.  Sagebrush  for  wood. 
Roads  today  very  rough  and  hilly. 

July  16 — Friday. — We  started  at  6:30  a.  m.  Came  ten  miles 
to  a  clear  and  very  cold  spring  of  water,  which  to  us  seemed 
as  cold  as  any  ice  water  that  we  ever  drank.  We  traveled  one 
mUe  further  and  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  foot  of  a  very  long 
hill  that  we  have  to  ascend.  After  lunch  we  came  eight  miles 
to  where  the  Kinney  and  Sublet t  .cut-offs  join.  Just  before  we 
arrived  at  Sublett's  cut-off  we  had  to  descend  a  very  steep  hill 
about  half  a  mile  long.  We  traveled  on  the  Sublett  cut-off 
two  miles  and  camped  on  a  small,  clear,  cold  stream  of  water. 
Qrass  is  very  good,  and  in  fact  the  grass  is  getting  much  better. 
Plenty  of  sagebrush  for  wood.  The  road  today  has  been  very 
bad,  rough  and  narrow.  Kinney's  cut-oflF  is  thirty-three  miles 
nearer  than  Sublett's  cut-off  and  a  much  better  road. 

July  17 — Saturday. — ^We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.,  and  traveled  ten 
miles  Jo  Ham's  fork  of  Green  River.  This  stream  is  about 
three  and  one- half  feet  deep  and  thirty-five  feet  wide;  the 
water  very  clear  and  cool.    We  came  seven  miles  further  and 
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camped  on  a  small  stream  of  water  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road.  Plenty  of  wood  and  grass  very  good.  The  road  to- 
day has  been  exceedingly  rough;  escarcely  a  foot  of  anything 
like  a  piece  of  level  road.  Always  going  up  or  coming  down 
hill,  and  the  word  steep  does  not  begin  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  roads.  I  should  say  that  they  were  at  least  a  ''half  pitch," 
and  if  a  tin  cup  should  accidentally  fall  out  of  the  front  end 
of  the  wagon  it  would  fall  over  the  heads  of  the  tongue  yoke 
of  cattle  before  it  would  reach  the  ground.  Several  times  I 
felt  sure  that  the  wagon  would  tip  over  on  the  tongue  yoke 
of  cattle.  It  is  my  impression  that  any  person  who  can  ride 
in  a  wagon  over  such  terrible  roads  could  safely  ride  the  worst . 
bucking  Indian  pony  that  ever  roamed  the  Western  prairies. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Burns  has  the  honor  of  performing  this  most 
difl&cult  feat.  Today  was  my  turn  to  drive  the  team,  and  it 
seen^s  to  be  my  good  fortune  (?)  to  be  driving  whenever  we 
come  to  a  very  bad  piece  of  road.  It  has  rained  every  day 
for  the  last  week.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  seen  or  heard  of 
the  Destroying  Angels  since  crossing  Green  ^iver,,  and  I  hardly 
think  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  shots  with 
them  on  this  trip. 


July  18 — Sunday.-^We  started  at  8  a.  m.  Came  nine  milies 
over  one  of  the  worst — no,  not  one  of  the  worst,  but  the  very 
worst  road  since  we  started  across  the  continent.  We  are  now 
passing  over  the  Bear  River  Mountains.  About  11  a.  m.  we 
passed  through  a  beautiful  grove  of  poplar,  interspersed  with 
cedars  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We  came  on  two  miles 
to  the  summit.  Here  we  caught  up  with  a  widow  woman  who 
had  buried  her  husband  back  on  the.  Platte.  She  had  four  or 
five  little  helpless  children  to  care  for.  All  the  rest  of  her  com- 
pany had  gone  on,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  team  and  little 
ones  to  get  over  the  mountains  the  best  she  could.  She  had 
three  yoke  of  cattle  to  her  wagon.  When  we  overtook  her 
she  was  driving  wooden  wedges  between  the  fellows  and  the 
tire  of  the  wagon  wheel.  Mr.  Burns  offered  the  lady  his 
services.  The  wheels  of  the  wagon  had  shrunk  so  much  that 
it  required  wooden  wedges  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
driven  under  the  tire  all  around   the  wheel  to  keep  the  tixc 
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on,  and  then  there  was  no  assurance  of  it  lasting  until  she  got 
down  the  first  hill.    After  the  wheel  was  repaired  Mr.  Burns 
offered  to  drive  the  team  and  help  her  get  down   the  moun- 
tain, but  she  very  kindly  declined  the  offer,  picked  up  her  whip, 
£^ve  it  a  whirl  and  a  crack  and  started  on  down  the  mountain. 
"We  did  not   see  or  hear  anything  more  of  her  after  leaving 
the  summit.    That  company  should  have  seen  to  it  that  this 
poor  woman  had  all  the  assistance  she  required  to   take  her 
safely  through  to  her  journey's  end.     But  such  is  life  on  the 
plains.    Here  it  is  every  one  for  himself  and   the   devil  take 
the  hindmost.    After  passing  the   summit  we  came   six  miles 
and  camped  on  a  small  creek  running  directly  west.    This  is 
the  first  stream  we  have  seen  running  west.     Here  is  a  small 
spring  of  good   cold  water.    Any  quantity  of  sagebrush,   and 
grazing   good.    The   roads   today,   without   any   exception,   are 
the  Worst  that  we  have  passed  over  since  crossing  the  Missouri 
River,  and  the  water  has  been  very  scarce. 

July  19 — Monday. — ^We  started  this  morning  at  6:30  a.  m. 
Came  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  over  a  beautiful  road;  just 
enough  descent  to  take  the  wagon  along  with  but  little  pulling. 
The  first  five  and  one-fourth  miles  from  our  last  night's  camp 
brought  us  to  Smith's  fork  of  the  Bear  River.  At  this  place 
we  saved  four  miles — that  is,  if  we  can  believe  the  toll  man. 
Here  we  paid  50  cents  for  crossing  a  bridge  only  about  eighteen 
feet  long.  We  traveled  fourteen  and  three-fourths  miles  fur- 
ther on,  which  brought  us  to  Thomas*  fork  of  the  Bear  River. 
At  this  place  we  saved  eight  miles'  travel  by  taking  the  left- 
hand  road  and  crossing  two  very  bad  and  marshy  streams  on 
bridges;  toll  $1.  After  crossing  we  traveled  two  and  a  half 
miles  over  a  very  steep  hill,  both  in  ascent  and  descent,  and 
camped  on  a  small  stream.  A  goo3  spring  of  water  200  yards 
up  the  creek.  No  wood,  but  plenty  of  bunch-grass.  On  the 
bottom  lands  of  Bear  River  is  found  the  best  grazing  that  we 
have  had  on  the  whole  journey.  Plenty  of  water  today  all 
along  the  road.    Atmosphere  tonight  cloudy  but  very  pleasant. 

July  20 — ^Tuesday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Traveled  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  better  camping  place,  and  also  better 
gracing  than  we  had  last  night.    Came  on  three  miles  over  a 
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very  rough  mountain  road,  both  ascending  and  descending. 
This  brought  us  into  the  valley  of  the  Bear  River  again.  Came 
eight  miles  further  and  crossed  a  creek  with  very  steep  banks. 
Hard  to  get  into  or  out  of  the  stream.  Bear  River  now  is  far 
to  our  left.  We  traveled  on  eight  miles  and  camped  at  a  good 
cold  mountain  spring.  Wood  and  grass  in  abundance,  also 
mosquitoes.  Water  this  afternoon  along  the  road  plenty  and 
good.     Nothing  unusual   has  happened   the  last  few  days. 

July  21 — Wednesday. — We  started  at  the  usual  hour  and 
traveled  sixteen  miles  and  camped  on  Bear  River  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  road.  Today  we  have  passed  a  great  many 
good  cold  springs  of  water,  which  take  with  the  company  like 
hot  cakes.  Wherever  you  observe  willows  growing  you  arc 
sure  to  find  a  good  cold  spring  of  water.  Grazing  tonight  just 
tolerable.  Plenty  of  wood,  but  watch  out  for  alkalai 
in  the  low,  marshy  places.  At  this  camp  we  met  with  a  Mr. 
Atchison,  a  lame  man,  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  my  father  and  mother's  people  in  the 
early  thirties.  We  had  quite  a  long  and  very  pleasant  chat, 
which  ended  by  Mr.  Atchison  remaining  all  night  with  us. 

July  22 — Thursday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
eight  miles  to  Soda  Springs.  These  springs  are  indeed  a  great 
curiosity — hollow  cones  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter  and  four 
feet  high  are  formed  by  the  mineral  water.  •  At  times  these 
cones  will  be  filled  with  water  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
soda;  in  a  short  time  the  water  in  the  cones  will  disappear, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  reddish-colored  sediment  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cone.  There  are  over  twenty  of  these  cones  in  this 
vicinity.  A  number  of  them  are  extinct.  Fremont  in  his  works 
gives  a  splendid  description  of  these  springs.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road  is  a  small  grove  of  timber  and  near 
the  edge  of  this  grove  is  located  a  clear,  cold  spring  of  water. 
It  has  no  taste  whatever  of  soda.  All  the  other  springs  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  soda.  Many  of  the  emigrants  relish 
the  taste  of  this  sodawater  and  drink  freely  of  it,  but  I  cannot 
endute  it.  After  remaining  here  for  about  thirty  minutes  we 
came  on  one  milfe  to  a  poiht  of  land  jutting'  out  into  the  Bear 
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River,  where,  a  short  distance  from  the  trail  on  the  right-hand 
bank  of  Bear  River,  is  the  famous  Steamboat  Spring,  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  road.  This  spring  is  also  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  soda,  and,  in  fact,  the  Bear  River  itself  is 
stfpngly  impregnated  with  soda  at  this  place.  The  water  from 
this  spring  is  emitted  through  an  oblong  crevice  in  a  large,  flat 
rock  of  basalt  formation.  The  water  in  this  spring  recedes 
for  a  few  minutes  until  no  water  can  be  seen  in  the  crevice, 
and  within  a  few  minutes  more  the  water  begins  to  flow  again, 
continually  gaining  in  force  and  finally  emitting  the  water 
with  great  force  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  and  making  a 
noise  resembling  steam  escaping  from  an  exhaust  pipe — hence 
called  Steamboat  Spring.  One  of  our  company,  R.  L.  Doyle, 
made  a  wager  that  he  could  stop  the  flow  of  water  from  this 
spring  by  sitting  on  the  crevice.  He  waited  until  the  water 
began   to  recede,  then  took  off   his  pants   and   seated   himself 

on  the  crevice.  In  this  position  he  waited  for  the  flow.  He 
did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  for  the  flow.  It  came  gradually 
at  first,  but  increased  in  force  every  moment.  Doyle  soon 
began  bobbing  up  and  down  at  a  fearful  rate.  At  this  stage 
of  the  fun  several  of  the  boys  took  hold  of  Doyle  and  tried 
to  hold  him  on  the  crevice,  but  in  this  they  failed,  for  the  more 
weight  they  added  to  Doyle  the  more  power  the  spring  seemed 
to  have,  and  Doyle  kept  on  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  cork. 
Finally  Doyle  cried  out:  "Boys,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  hold 
the  devil  down.  It  can't  be  did,  for  the  more  weight  you  put 
on  the  more  the  devil  churns  me.  I  am  now  pounded  into 
a    beefsteak."     From    here    we   traveled    four    miles    to    Myers' 

cut-off,  kading  into  the  Humbolt  Valley.  On  our  left  is  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  mountain  range  in  a  rocky  peak,  around  which 
Bear  River  makes  a  sharp  curve  to  the  left,  the  Oregon  trail 
turning  to  the  right  around  the  point  of  the  mountain.  Four 
miles  further  we  came  to  a  pool  of  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  One  mile  on  from  this  pool  is  a  good  spring. 
But  we  did  not  let  our  cattle  drink,  for  when  the  water  is  riled 
up  it  is  considered  poisonous.  One  mile  further  on  is  another 
good  cold  spring  of  water,  but  has  that  same  soda  taste.  Good 
chance  here  to  water  the  cattle.  We  traveled  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  the  last  spring  and  camped.    No  water.     Good  red 
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cedar  wood  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  by.  Grazing  is 
very  good  tonight.  We  found  in  this  vicinity  several  crevices 
in  the  earth  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions.  They  were  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide  and  no  knowing  how  deep.  A  rock  the 
'  size  of  one's  fist  dropped  into  one  of  these  crevices  could  be 
heard  for  hundreds  of  feet  as  it  struck  the  walls  of  the  crevice 
on  either  side.  Tjiese  crevices  were  nearly  covered  by  the 
growing  grass,  and  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  our  cattle  escaped 
falling  into  one  of  them. 

July  23 — Friday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Came  seven  miles 
and  camped  on  Port  Nueff  Creek.  We  crossed  two  poisonous 
streams  today — at  least  were  called  poisonous  by  our  guide 
book.  However^  we  did  not  let  our  cattle  drink  from  those 
streams.  Wood  is  scarce  tonight.  Only  a  few  small  green 
willows.    Grazing  very  good.    Water  was  very  scarce  all  day. 

July  24 — Saturday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
twenty-three  miles  over  a  rough,  ragged,  mountainous  country. 
The  hills  were  very  steep.  Water  quite  plenty  along  the  road 
today.  One  good  spring  of  water  two  miles  after  gaining  the 
summit.  Plenty  of  service  berries  to  be  found  near  the  road 
on  this  mountain.  Several  of  our  company  made  themselves 
sick  by  eating  too  many.  Small  green  willows  for  wood  to- 
night. Gracing  tolerable  good.  Good  spring  of  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

July  25 — Sunday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled  eight 
miles  over  a  very  good  road,  but  as  usual  it  was  very  dusty. 
We  drove  out  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  stopped  for  lunch 
and  to  let  our  cattle  graze.  Soon  after  we  had  stopped,  a 
couple  of  ladies  came  riding  along  the  road  driving  some  loose 
cattle.  No  sooner  were  they  opposite  to  us  than  their  cattle 
broke  into  a  run  for  our  cattle.  One  of  the  ladies  stopped  her 
horse  out  in  the  road,  but  the  other  lady  put  whip  to  her  horse 
and  pursued  their  cattle  on  a  full  gallop,  but  perceiving  that 
her  effort  would  prove  fruitless  without  more  help  she  called 
to  the  other  lady  (who  we  took  for  her  sister)  for  assistance. 
The  answer  came  back  from  the  lady  seated  on  her  horse  out 
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in  the  road:  "Let  'em  rip,  I  tell  you;  let  'em  rip.  You  very 
well  know  that  we  can't  get  them  cattle  past  this  train.  Let 
'em  rip,  I  tell  you."  And  they  did  'let  'em  rip."  We  soon 
drove  up  and  yoked  our  cattle  and  started  on  our  way,  while 
the  ladies  followed  after,  having  no  further  trouble  that  day 
with  their  cattle.  After  lunch  we  traveled  seven  miles  over 
a  very  heavy,  sandy  road,  the  dust  flying  so  thick  at  times  I 
could  not  see  my  head  oxen.  We  are  camped  tonight  on  a 
beautiful  clear  stream  of  water  and  a  good  cold  spring  of 
water  is  near  by.  Grazing  very  good.  Wood  scarce.  But  the 
mosquitos — my,  oh  my,  they  are  in  great  abundance;  I  can 
scarcely  write  for  the  pesky  little  cousins. 

July  26 — Monday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  travekd  four 
miles  to  an  old  house  made  of  sun-burned  brick.  This  house 
is  supposed  to  be  built  by  some  old  trapper  so  as  to  be  near 
the  fort.  There  is  a  good  cold  spring  near  this  old  house. 
From  here  we  traveled  on  one  mile  to  Fort  Hall,  which  also  is 
built  of  sun-burned  brick.  We  came  to  a  halt  for  a  short  time 
to  give  the  opportunity  to  those  who  desired  it  to  visit  the 
fort.  Here  we  found  a  few  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  a  sergeant,  and  saw  about  100  large  wagons 
standing  outside  of  the  fort  rotting.  They  were  marked 
"U.  S."-  in  large  letters.  Some  of  the  emigrants  who  were 
short  of  provisions  purchased  a  few  necessary  articles  of  food 
at  this  place,  but  it  was  dealt  out  very  sparingly.  After  visit- 
ing the  fort  we  traveled  on  three  miles  to  a  large  stream  of 
water.  (I  cannot  name  it.)  We  traveled  on  three  miles  further 
to  Port  NueflF  River,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  between 
five  and  six  feet  deep,  with  very  steep  banks  on  both  sides  and 
very  hard  for  the  cattle  to  climb  out.  There  is  a  small  ferry 
at  this  place,  but  the  man  in  attendance  seems  to  be  too  lazy 
for  anything.  This  stream  was  ferried.  Toll,  $1  if  we  ferry 
ourselves  or  $2  if  they  ferry  you.  All  the  rest  of  our  train 
forded  the  stream,  the  water  coming  into  the  wagon  beds  over 
one  foot.  We  traveled  on  four  miles  and  camped  on  this  same 
stream.  Plenty  of  sagebrush  for  wood  and  any  quantity  of 
good  soft  water  to  drink.  Excellent  bunch-grass,  and  mos- 
quitoes  by  tlie   millions.      Yesterday  we   passed   several   very 
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large  herds  of  black  crickets  about  one  and  one-qaarter  inches 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  crickets 
are  used  by  the  Digger  Indians  in  making  their  bread.  They 
first  dig  holes  in  the  sandy  loam  about  three  feet  across  and 
two  feet  deep,  then  fill  them  with  sagebrush  or  willow  wood, 
making  a  good  hot  fire,  more  fuel  being  added  at  intervals  until 
the  furnace  reaches  the  desired  heat.  Then  all  of  the  old 
bucks,  squaws  and  kids,  provided  with  brush  to  whip  the  sur- 
rounding grass  and  soil,  circle  around  a  drove  of  these  large, 
black  crickets  and  make  a  drive  for  the  heated  holes  in  the 
center.  Very  few  crickets  escape  being  caught  in  the  furnace. 
There  they  sizzle  and  fry  until  they  swell  up  and  burst  like 
a  roasted  chestnut.  The  squaws  take  these  cooked  crickets 
and  mash  them  fine,  mixing  a  qu^antity  of  roots  and  herbs  and 
finally  rolling  them  into  flat  cakes  and  baking  or  drying  them 
in  the  hot  sun,  thus  completing  the  work  towards  furnishing 
the  winter  supply  of  bread  for  the  family  use. 

July  27 — ^Tuesday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  After  leaving 
Port  Nueff  River  the  road  runs  over  a  broad  plateau  covered 
with  bunchgrass  and  sagebrush.  Here  the  road  makes  a  half 
circle  and  within  about  four  miles  strikes  the  low  lands  of 
the  Snake  River.  Thomas  Smith  and  myself,  noticing  the  circle 
that  our  train  was  making,  concluded  to  make  a  cut-off.  in  this 
part  of  the  road  and  thus  save  a  couple  of  miles  travel  and 
at  the  same  time  quench  our  thirst  from  the  waters  of  the 
Snake  River  that  run  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  our  right. 
No  sooner  proposed  than  we  started  across  lots.  When  arriv- 
ing at  the  river  I  was  about  200  yards  ahead  of  Tom.  I  jumped 
down  the  bank,  walked  out  on  the  beach  to  the  river,  lying 
down  on  my  stomach  for  a  good  drink.  When  I  had  regained 
my  feet  I  cast  a  casual  glance  down  stream.  There  about  150 
yards  from  me  I  saw  two  Snake  Indians  seated  on  an  old 
tree  top  that  had  lodged  there  on  the  beach  during  some 
freshet.  They  seemed  to  be  fishing  with  a  hook  and  line. 
Seeing  me  there  all  alone,  one  of  them  left  his  fishing  and 
started  up  to  where  I  was  standing.  When  I  observed  him 
start  towards  me  I  called  Tom's  attention  to  the  fact  and  asked 
him  to  hurry  on  down.    Neither  of  us  had  any  firearms  with 
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us   for  our   protection,   not   even   a   pocket-knife.    The   Indian 
arrived  where  I  was  standing  a  few  minutes  before  Tom.    He 
was  a  younf?  Indian  about  20  or  21  years  of  age.     I  saw  that 
he  had  no  gun  nor  bow  and  arrows.    I  stood  there  until  the 
Indian  came  up.     He  had  in  his  hand  a  green  cord  such  as 
we  use  on  a  powder  horn.     I  had  hooked  my  watch  chain  to 
the  upper  buttonhole  of  my  pants,  and  it  being  brass  it  caught 
the  eye  of  the  young  Indian.      Just  at  the  moment  that  the 
Indian   was    pointing   towards    the    brass   hook   and   muttering 
something  in  Indian  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  a  chew 
of  tobacco.     Supposing  that   I  was  going  to  draw  a  gun,  the 
Indian  turned  and  ran  like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning  for 
about  fifty  yards.    Did  I  laugh  at  that   Indian?    Well,  I  just 
laid  down  and  hollowed.     When  the   Indian   saw  that  I  was 
laughing  at    him   he    turned   and   very   cautiously   returned   to 
where  I  was  standing,  watching  every  move  that  I  made  for 
fear  I  would  shoot  him.     He  noticed  a  pin  sticking  in  the  lapel 
oi  my  coat  and  offered  to  swap  the  green   string  for  it.      I 
gave  him  the  pin  and  also  a  piece  of  the  tobacco  with  which 
he  thought  I  intended  shooting  him.     He  laughingly  accepted 
the  prize   and   started   back  for   his   companion,   and   we   soon 
rejoined  our  company  again.     We  traveled  sixteen  miles  today. 
Good  roads,  but  dusty  as  usual.    Water  has  been  very  scarce 
all   day.     Tonight   we   are   camped    at   the   American    Falls   on 
Snake   River,   or,   as   our   guide   gives   it,   "Saptin   River,"   and 
known  as  Lewis*  fork  of  the  Columbia.     They  have  a  fall  of 
forty  feet.     It  has  been  exceedingly  warm  for  the  past  week. 

July  23 — Wednesday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
eight  miles  over  a  very  rough,  hilly  country  and  stopped  for 
lunch  at  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  hill,  hard  either  to  ascend 
or  descend  without  accident  to  wagon  or  cattle.  Beautiful 
cedar  shade  trees  growing  here,  but  quite  scattering.  After 
lunch  we  traveled  three  miles  further  and  camped  on  Snake 
River.  Wood  scarce.  The  road  runs  a  half  mile  from  the 
river  at  this  place.  Good  grazing  about  half  a  mile  up  a  ravine. 
Very  warm  today. 

July  29 — Thursday. — We  laid  by  today  to  wash  and  rest 
our  cattle.     This  afternoon  quite  a  number  of  the  boys  went 
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in  bathing.  James  Bozwell  struck  ont  to  swim  across  the  river 
and  dared  any  one  to  follow  him.  Being  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
pert at  swimming,  having  swam  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Qnincy,  111.,  where  it  was  over  one  mile  wide,  I  struck  out 
to  follow  him.  The  Snake  River  at  this  place  is  a  little  over 
half  a  mile  wide.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  shore,  having 
swam  the  river  with  ease,  on  looking  back  we  saw  some  one 
else  following  us,  he  being  about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
across.  Jim  asked  who  that  fellow  was,  and  said:  "He  will 
never  be  able  to  make  it  back;  he  swims  too  low  in  the  water, 
and  oh,  so  slow."  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know  who  it 
could  be,  but  one  thing  sure,  we  will  have  to  walk  up  the 
bank  of  the  river  quite  a  distance  before  we  strike  across  and 
swim,  quartering  down  stream,  or  he  would  never  make  the 
other  shore.  We  waited  until  the  man  arrived,  who  proved 
to  be  Tom  Smith.     Bozwell  and  Smith  were  traveling  together 

across  the  plains  and  took  alternate  days  in  driving  the  team 
of  R.  L.  Doyle.  After  resting  a  few  minutes  we  started  to 
walk  up  the  river  beach.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  we  got  into  a  patch  of  wild  rose  briars.  We  either  had 
to  start  in  to  swim  the  river  at  this  point  or  make  our  way 
around  and  above  them.  Jim  declared  there  were  too  many 
briars  for  his  feet  and  started  from  this  place  to  swim  the 
river.  But  being  very  dubious  of  Tom  being  able  to  make 
the  other  shore  from  this  point,  I  told  htm  that  we  wotild 
try   and   walk   further   up   the  stream  before   we   ventured   to 

cross.  This  proposition  met  with  favor  with  Tom,  and  we 
continued  our  walk  up  the  river  among  the  briars.  At  last 
Tom  declared  that  he  could  stand  the  briars  no  longer,  and 
that  he  was  quite  certain  that  he  could  make  it  all  right  from 
this  point,  and  emphatically  declared  that  he  would  go  no 
further  among  the  briars.  Therefore  we  started  in  to  swim, 
taking  our  course  quartering  down  stream.  When  we  got 
about  one-third  of  the  way  across  I  noticed  Tom  making 
very  short  strokes  but  no  headway.  I  then  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  when  he  answered:  "Enoch,  I  am  going  to 
drown.  I  can  never  make  the  other  shore."  Here  was  a 
dilemma,  and  one  that  required  quick  action  if  anything  was 
to  be  done  towards  saving  Tom's  life.    I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
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nothing  was  the  matter  with  Tom  only  he  was  badly  scared. 
Being  above  and  close  to  him,  I  floated  down  and  almost 
directly  under  him,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  take  hold 
of  my  shoulders  with  his  hands  and  I  would  take  him  safely 
"to  the  other  shore.  This  he  refused  to  do,  saying:  "No;  you 
go  on  and  leave  me,  for  I  might  be  the  means  of  drowning 
both  of  us."  At  this  point  I  spoke  very  abruptly,  saying: 
''Oh,  pshaw,  Tom,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you  only 
you  are  badly  scared.  Take  hold  of  my  sholders  for  a  while 
until  you  get  over  your  scare."  He  then  took  hold  of  me  as 
I  requested.  I  could  feel  him  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as 
I  swam  leisurely  along.  After  resting  for  about  five  minutes 
in  this  position  Tom  said:    "I  feel  all  right  now  and  believe 

I  can  make  the  shore  safely."  He  then  started  to  swim  alone, 
but  this  did  not  last  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  when  he  com- 
menced the  same  old  jerking  movements.  I  quickly  noticed 
this  and  once  more  floated  down  stream  under  him  and  or- 
dered him  in  no  uncertain  tones  to  take  hold  of  my  shoulders 
again.  This  he  did,  but  his  Rngers  seemed  to  go  right  through 
my  flesh  he  was  so  badly  scared.  I  said:  ''Look  here,  Tom, 
you  can  squeeze  me  just  as  much  as  you  please  after  we  get 
on  shore,  but  I  want  you  to  let  up  on  this  kind  of  squeezing 

out  here."  At  this  he  loosened  his  hold  a  little.  By  talking 
with  him  and  telling  him  how  easy  it  was  for  me  to  swim  with 
him  on  my  back,  he  soon  recovered  from  his  scare.  But  I 
refused  to  let  him  try  to  swim  alone  any  more.  When  we  had 
arrived  near  the  middle  of  the  stream  I  was  getting  quite 
tired  of  my  load,  yet  I  dared  not  let  him  know  it.  I  was 
studying   some   plan  whereby  we   might   obtain   help   without 

giving  Tom  any  scare  when  Tom  relieved  my  mind  by  saying: 
'"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  call  Jim  Bozwell 
and  get  him  to  swim  up  this  way  and  help  us  out  a  little?" 
I  told  him  that  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  for  if  he  could  only 
stem  the  current  for  just  a  few  minutes  we  could  soon  swim 
down  to  him.  Tom  made  the  attempted  call  for  Jim,  but  his  own 
voice  scared  him  so  badly  that  his  words  were  scarcely  audible 
to  myself.  I  then  volunteered  to  call  Jim,  who  on  hearing 
of  our  plight  changed  his  course  and  commenced  trying  to  stem 
the  current    But  fearing  that  Tom  would  drown  all  three  of 
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my  mind,  but  my  conscience  would  not  harbor  such  a  terrible 
thought.  At  last  I  concluded  to  tread  water  for  a  few  minutes 
to  rest  myself  for  the  final  struggle  and  I  informed  Tom  ot 
my  intention.  He  was  agreed.  I  stopped  swimming  and 
commenced  treading  water.  I  felt  my  feet  strike  something. 
Again  my  feet  struck  something.  What  was  it?  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  a  gravel  bar;  yet  it  was  too  deep 
to  get  a  foothold.  I  glanced  up  stream  and  saw  a  point  of 
land  jutting  out  in.  the  stream,  and  the  swift  current  striking 

that  point  was  the  cause  of  the  gravel  bar  being  formed  and 
we  were  on  the  outer  edge  of  this  bar.  I  informed  Tom  of 
the  good  news  and  with  renewed  courage  immediately  be- 
gan swimming  towards  shore.  Again  I  felt  for  the  gravel  bar. 
The  water  just  came  to  my  armpit,  but  the  current  was  too 
swift  for  me  to  retain  a  foothold.    Again  I  swam  towards  the 

shore  for  a  few  strokes  and  tried  the  depth  of  the  water.  This 
time  I  found  the  water  only  came  up  to  my  waist.  I  could 
keep  my  footing,  but  the  current  was  too  swift  to  make  much 
headway.  I  dared  not  let  Tom  try  to  walk,  therefore  I  re- 
quested that  he  bear  all  the  weight  possible  on  my  shoulders, 
which  would  make  it  easier  for  me  to  keep  my  footing  and 
stem  the  current.  I  continued  my  course  towards  shore,  but 
finding  the  water  getting  deeper  I  turned  my  course  up  stream 

and  found  that  the  water  was  getting  more  shallow  the  further 
we  proceeded.  I  concluded  to  give  Tom  a  trial  at  walking, 
but  still  retained  a  good  grip  of  his  hand.  The  water  soon 
became  only  knee  deep.  Then  Tom  wanted  me  to .  let  go  of 
his  hand,  saying:  "I  am  all  right  now."  I  granted  his  re- 
quest, but  the  poor  fellow  immediately  commenced  backing 
down  stream,  his  arms  extended  and  his  eyes  bulging  from  his 
head.  He  seemed  perfectly  dazed.  I  caught  him  by  the  arm 
and  gave  him  a  good  shaking  and  roughly  commanded  him  to 
come  with  me.  As  we  proceeded  up  stream  the  water  became 
deeper,  and  once  more  we  changed  our  course  towards  the 
shore.  We  waded  until  the  jvater  came  to  our  waists,  then 
I  swam  the  rest  of  the  way  with  Tom  on  my  back.,  it  being 
about  150  feet.  There  was  gladness  in  two  hearts — ^yes,  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  as  well — when  our  feet  touched  terra  firma 
once  more.    I  have  saved  several  persons  from  drowning  in 
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the  Mississippi  River  in  years  gone  by,  but  this  was  the  hardest 
swim  of  my  life. 

■ 

July  30 — Friday. — ^We  started  at  8  a.  m.  and  traveled  four 
miles  down  the  Snake  River  to  a  creek  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  de^p.  Hard  to  get  in  and  out  of  this  creek.  We  traveled 
two  miles  furthed  down  and  stopped  for  lunch.  And  here  we  left 
the  river  on  our  right  and  traveled  seven  miles  to  Raft  River, 
where  we  watered  our  cattle  and  took  on  a  good  supply  of 
water  and  traveled  three  miles  further  and  made  a  dry  camp. 
Grazing  not  very  good.  A  few  sagebrush  for  wood.  The  road 
today  has  been  very  rough  and  rocky.     Hard  on  our  wagoas. 

Has  the  appearance  of  r^n  tonight. 

* 

July  31 — Saturday. — We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  traveled 
twelve  miles  over  an  exceedingly  rough,  rocky  road  to  Marsh 
Creek.       This    is    the    first    water    since    leaving    Raft    River. 
Stopped  for  lunch.     We  had  a  good  shower  while  here,  which 
laid   the   dust.     It   is  the   first   rain  we  have   had   for  a   long 
time.     We  traveled  this  afternoon  down  Marsh  Cre^  for  three 
miles  and  camped.    After  lighting  the  fire  I  dipped  up  a  vessel 
of  water  from  the  creek  and  put  it  over  the  fire  for  our  coffee. 
In  the  meantime  William  was  up  the  creek  prospecting.    On 
his  return  he  informed  us  there  were  eight  or  ten  dead  cattle 
lying  in  the  creek  just  above  our  camp.    As  a  matter  of  course 
we  emptied  out  the  wa^er  that  we  were  heating  for  our  coflEee. 
As  William  knew  exactly  where  to  get  good  water  we  let  him 
take  the  bucket  and  go  alter  the  water.  William  was  very  care- 
ful to  go  above  those  dead  cattle  that  he  had  seen  so  as  to  be 
sure  and   get   good   water.     He   soon   returned   with  a  supply 
of  good  cool  water  from  which  we  made  our  coffee^  and  we 
ate  our  supper  with  a  good  relish.    The  next  morning  I  took 
the  pail  and  started  up-  the  creek  in  search  of  the  place  where 
William  had  procured  the  water  on  the  evening  before.     I  saw 
where  he  ^tood  and 'dipped- up  the  water,  but  my  curiosity  led 
me  further  up  the  creek.    Did  t  get  above  all  the  dead  cattie? 
-No;   I   went  over  one*half  mile  up  that  creek  and  every  few 
Steps    I    either   found   a    horse,   mule   or   an   ox,   and  in   some 
places  I.  found  three  or  four  in  one  pile.    A  scum  consisting 
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of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  was  oozing  from  them  and 
floating  down  stream  for  the  benefit  of  the  emigrants.  The 
water  from  that  creek  tasted  very  sweet  on  the  evening  be-, 
fore,  but  this  morning — oh  my!  Well,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  I  returned  to  camp  with  an  empty  bucket  and  that  we 
used  no  more  water  from  that  creek.  We  counted  over  fifty 
head  of  dead  oxen,  horses  and  mules  lying  in  the  creek  above 
our  camp.  No,  thank  you!  No  more  wanted,  unless  sweet- 
ened. At  this  camp  we  bored  the  horns  of  all  our  cattle  and 
found  that  every  one  had  the  hollow-horn. 

August  1 — Sunday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.,  traveling  eight 
.miles  to.  Snake  River.  We  crossed  Marsh  Creek  three  times 
since  we  started  this  morning,  but  you  can  bet  your  last  button 
that  we  drank  no  more  water  from  that  creek.  Four  and  one- 
half  miles  further  brought  us  to  Goose  Creek,  and  in  seven 
miles  more  we  reached  Snake  River,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night.  The  grass  has  all  been  eaten  off  anywhere  near  our 
camp.  We  are  obliged  to  drive  our  cattle  about  one  mile 
from  camp,  and  then  not  get  very  good  grass.  Plenty  of  wil- 
JQW  wood.  Road  today  has  been  fairly  good;  some  deep  rut- 
holes  made  by  the  wagon  wheels.     No  chance  to  evade  them. 

August  2i — Monday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Traveled  thir- 
teen miles  to  Cut-rock  Creek.  Here  we  camped.  The  first 
■five  miles  were  very  rough  and  rocky.  No  running  water  in 
this  creek;  only  water  standing  in  pools.  By  driving  our  cattle 
nearly  two  miles  up  the  creek  we  found  very  good  bunch  grass. 
We  are  now  in  the  Digger  Indian  country,  and  we  have  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  them  and  have  doubled  our  guard. 

AufifttSt  3 — Tuesday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Traveled  twelve 
miles  to"  Rock  Creek.  Road  unusually  level,  but  the  last  part 
Was  -.(juite  rocky.  We  traveled  down  this  creek  about  one  mile 
fK6m  where  we  first  struck  it.  Here  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Fine 
bunchgra'ss  and  plenty  of  sagebrush.  As  we  have  a  desert  to 
cross  within  a  few  days,  we  have  concluded  to  lay  over  at 
this  place  and  rest  up  and  recruit  our  cattle.  Our  guard  is 
Again  doubled  on  account  of  the  Digger  Indians. 
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August  4— Wednesday.— We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.  Traveled 
nine  miles  over  a  very  rough  road  to  the  crossing  of  Rock 
Creek.  The  banks  of  the  creek  at  this  place  are  very  rocky, 
steep  and  ragged.  Very  little  grass  or  fuel.  We  watered  our 
cattle  and  traveled  on  one  mile  and  stopped  for  lunch.  We 
found  very  little  grass  at  this  place.  After  lunch  we  traveled 
six  miles  over  a  good  road  and  camped  on  the  same  creek. 
Hard  in  getting  down  to  the  water;  more  so,  it  seems  to  us, 
than  at  any  other  place  since  crossing  the  Missouri  River. 
Very  little  grass  tonight  for  our  cattle.  Small  switches  of 
willow,  and  that  green,  is  our  only  chance  for  wood  tonight. 

August  5 — ^Thursday. — ^We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.  We  traveled 
ten  miles  over  a  very  rough  road  and  stopped  for  lunch.  No 
water  and  but  little  grass.  After  lunch  we  traveled  three  miles. 
Snake  River  is  about  300  yards  to  oUr  right  and  we  have 
concluded  to  try  and  water  our  cattle  at  this  place.  We  were 
obliged  to  descend  a  very  rough,  rocky  and  steep  hill  to  reach 
the  river,  not  knowing  if  we  would  be  able  to  get  our  cattle 
h'ick  up  the  hill  or  not.  Of  course,  we  left  our  wagons  on 
the  hill.  It  requires  from  three-quarters*  to  one  hour's  time 
to  water  our  cattle  and  return  to  the  place  where  we  left  our 
wagons.  It  is  so  steep  and  bad  that  many  cattle  are  too  weak 
to  climb  the  hill,  therefore  are  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to 
perish  among  the  big  basalt  boulders  that  cover  the  narrow 
buottoms  of  the  Snake  River.  After  watering  our  cattle  we 
traveled  on  three  miles  and  made  a  dry  camp.  Very  little 
bunchgrass  but  plenty  of  sagebrush  for  fuel.  We  have  scarcely 
enough  water  with  us  to  make  our  coffee  and  tea.  Clouding 
up  tonight  and  looks  very  much  like  rain. 

August  6 — Friday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled  seven 
miles  over  a  very  good  road  and  descended  a  very  long  and 
steep  hill  to  the  Snake  River.  Here  we  watered  our  cattle  and 
traveled  on  three  miles  over  a  heavy,  sandy  road  to  Snake 
River  again.  Here  we  stopped  for  lunch.  After  lunch  we 
came  two  miles  to  Salmon  Creek.  One  and  a  half  miles  fur- 
ther down  a  very  steep  hill  brought  us  to  Snake  River  again. 
Grass  all  eaten  off;  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  very  much 
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S^ass'at  any  time.  We  traveled  on  three  miles  to  Bannock 
Creek.  A  very  good  camp  for  this  country  There  is  good 
grass  about  three  miles  up  this  creek.     Road  today  very  sandy. 

August  7 — Saturday. — ^We  started  at  9:30  a.  m.  Here  the 
road  leaves  the  river  and  rises  to  the  table  lands.  Five  miles' 
travel  brings  us  to  the  Snake  River  again  at  Salmon  Falls. 
Very  little  grass  or  sagebrush  at  this  place.  Again  we  ascend 
to  the  high  table  lands  and  came  four  miles  over  a  very  dry, 
sandy  road  and  camp.  We  found  very  little  grass  at  this  place 
■for  our  cattle  and  no  water.  We  are  now  on  the  desert,  on 
which  our  guide-book  (Walker's)  says  it  is  thirty-three  miles 
without   water. 

August  8— Sunday. — We  started  at  2  a.  m.  this  morning  and 
traveled  thirteen  miles  over  a  very  good  road.  Here  the  river 
runs  one-half  mile  to  our  right.  At  this  place  we  stopped  to 
water  and  graze  our  cattle.  We  were  obliged  to  descend  an- 
other very  steep  hill  to  get  down  to  the  river. ,  Like  the  other 
places  just  back  of  here,  many  cattle  that  go  down  this  hill 
for  water  never  return,  being  too  weak  to  make  the  ascent. 
It  took  us  three  hours  to  water  our  cattle  and  return.  We 
arrived  here  at  7  a.  m.  and  laid  by  until  4:30  p.  m.  to  favor 
our  team,  it  being  very  warm  and  the  road  very  sandy.  We 
traveled  on  six  miles  further  and  camped  for  the  night.  We 
Sho-Sho-Nee  Falls.  The  road  was  mostly  down  grade  but  sandy. 
found  a  little  grass  for  our  cattle  but  no  water.  The  whole 
country  around  here  is  covered  with  wild   sage. 

August  9 — Monday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  and  traveled 
seven  mile  to  Snake  River  and  about  forty  rcjds  above  the 
Sho-Sho  Falls.  The  road  was  mostly  down  grade  but  sandy. 
We  have  concluded  to  cross  the  river  at  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  desert  and  also  expecting  to  find  better 
grass  for  our  cattle.  We  calked  two  wagon  beds  and  used 
them  as  a  ferry  to  cross  the  river,  one  tied  before  the  other. 
In  this  manner  we  safely  crossed  the  same  evening  without 
any  accident.  We  soon  found  plenty  of  good  grass  for  our 
cattle  on  Dry  Creek  just  over  the  bluffs.  Plenty  of  wild  sage 
and  green  willow  wood. 
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Angswt  lO^-Tnesdaj.-^--^  we  have  good  gfoam  at  tins 
an/i  our  cattle  need  rest,  cberefare  we  have  concfoded  to 
main  here  nntil  comorrow  and  put  in  the  day  fesrym^ 
^antd.  Our  charge  is  $3  per  wagon  and  50  cents  per  head 
for  stock  swimming  alongside  of  ocnr  improvraed  fiercy  boot. 
After  our  day's  work  was  completed  we  foimd  that  we 
made  $.^'(.50,  ail  ciear  gain,  hot  it  waa  an  andeKtaiany 
was  fraught  with  many  dangers,  especially  so  with  oar 
passengers,  who  were  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits 
kept  dodging  from  one  side  of  our  boat  to  the  other  and 
dangering  our  safety.  And  somctunes  the  r^r*^^  that 
being  led  alongside  of  our  boat  would  either  want  to 
back  or  would  start  to  swimming  down  stream,,  towiai 
wagon  beds  with  them.  This  would  have  to  be  stopped  or 
we  would  be  in  danger  of  going  over  the  faTTs.  Therefore 
concluded  not  to  try  our  hand  at  ferrying  the  next  day.  Yi 
teT<Uiy  a  number  of  our  cattle  and  one  wagon  loaded  with  pn>> 
visions  and  several  women  aboard  escaped  going  o^rer  tfte 
falls  just  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  They  hired  some 
to  swim  their  cattle,  but  when  about  in  the  middle  of 
stream  the  cattle  became  frightened  of  the  Tndians  and  tm  !i^ 
their  course  right  down  the  stream.  At  this  critical 
the  Indians  left  the  cattle  to  their  £ite  and  turned  their 
tion  to  the  wagon  and  the  ladies,  and  with  great  effort 
ceeded  in  landing  the  wagon  just  before  the  falls  were  reached. 
The  cattle  made  for  the  shore  and  succeeded  in  getting 
on  the  same  side  from  which  they  started,  jnst  abore  the  iaJSm. 


August  11 — Wednesday. — ^This  morning  we  took  onr 
beds  out  of  the  water  and  dried  them,  then  loaded  op  and  started 
on  our  journey  at  2  p.  m.  We  traveled  three  miles  «p  Dry 
Creek  to  a  small  spring  of  good  water  nmning  ont  fratn 
der  <)ome  willows  and  about  300  yards  to  the  right  of  tlK 
Here  we  turned  to  the  left  and  gradually  ascended  a 
tain  for  two  miles,  and  three  miles  further  brought  as  to  Dry, 
or  Poison,  Creek.  The  water  stands  in  pools  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali.  We  traveled  on  four  miles  to  Wii' 
low  Creek.  Bad  crossing.  Here  we  camped  foe  the  niglit. 
There  is  a  good  spring  about  200  yards  above  onr  can^ 
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after  crossing^  the  Creek  and  close  to  the  road  are  seven  newly 
made  graves  side  by  side  and  two  other  graves  near  by.  Noth- 
ing placed  to  their  graves  to  tell  who  they  are  or  where  they 
came  from.  We  have  often  noticed  since  starting  across  the 
continent  that  wherever  we  find  alkali  there  we  invariably  find 
a  nttmber  of  fresh  made  graves.  At  this  camp  we  found  plenty 
of  good  water,  wood .  and  grass. 

August  12 — ^Thursday. — We  started  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  traveled 
six  miles  to  a  good  cold  spring  branch.  Here  we  stopped  for 
lunch.  Plenty  of  good  grass  up  this  creek.  After  lunch  we 
traveled  twelve  miles  to  the  creek  called  Spring  Branch.  After 
crossing  we  traveled  up  this  same  creek  for  one  mile  and 
camped.  Here  we  find  excellent  grass,  but  wood  is  scarce; 
only  a  few  clusters  of  very  small  green  willows.  There  is  a 
good  but  small  spring  up  the  right-hand  hollow  among  some 
willows.  Some  alkali  up  the  left-hand  hollow.  The  last  part 
of  the  road  this  afternoon  was  rough  and  very  rocky.  Our 
oxen  are  picking  up  quite  fast  since  crossing  to  this  side  of 
Snake  River. 

August  13 — Friday. — We  started  at  6  a.  m.  and  traveled 
two  miles  to  Hot  Springs.  There  are  some  six  of  eight  of 
these  springs  boiling  up  close  to  each  other,  hot  enough  to 
boil  an  tgg.  Mrs.  Burns  tried  one  of  them  by  immersing  her 
finger,  but  quickly  removed  it  without  being  told,  declaring 
it  entirely  too  hot  for  washing  dishes.  This  hot  water  issues 
from  crevices  in  a  large  flat  rock,  basaltic  formation,  which 
coveris  about  half  an  acre.  There  is  one  cold  stream  of  water 
issuing  from  this  same  rock.  I  sat  down  on  this  rock,  putting 
my  right  hand  in  a  cold  spring  of  water  and  my  left  hand  in 
a  hot  spring  of  water,  the  two  springs  being  only  five  feet 
apart.  After  satisfying  our  curiosity  as  to  these  springs,  we 
traveled  four  miles  to  a  good  cold  spring  branch.  But  little 
grass.  We  came  on  half  a  mile  to  another  very  good  cold 
spring  branch.  But  little  grass  here.  Here  we  stopped  for 
lunch.  After  lunch  we  traveled  twelve  miles  to  Barrel  Creek 
and  camped.  Here  we  find  excellent  rye  grass  five  and  six 
feet  high,  and  it  looks  like  a  field  of  oats.    Plenty  of  good  dry 
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willows  and  good  water.    The  road  today  has  been  exceedingly 
rough   and   rocky. 

August  14 — Saturday. — We  started  this  morning  at  8  o'clock 
and  traveled  eight  miles  to  Dry  Creek.  The  first  four  miles 
were  very  rough  and  rocky,  but  the  last  part  was  very  good. 
No  water  to  be  found  here,  but  plenty  of  good  wild  rye  grass 
all  along  the  road.  Here  we  ate  our  lunch,  after  which  we 
traveled  six  miles  to  another  dry  creek,  but  found  three  good 
cold  springs  of  water  on  the  side  of  the  hill  about  200  yards 
abpve  the  road.  The  water  from  these  springs  siiiks  after 
running  from  50  to  100  yards.  We  traveled  four  miles  furflier 
to  Charlotte  Fork  and  camped  for  the  night.  Plenty  of  good 
wood  and  good  grass  and  the  very  best  of  good  drinking 
water.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  "tall  timber" 
(balm)  since  we  left  the  Platte  River.  No  sagebrush  here, 
and  God  grant  there  may  be  no  more  on  our  journey.  We 
have  had  about  enough  and  are  tired  of  seeing  it,  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  wood. 

August  15 — Sunday. — Today  we  laid  by  to  rest  up,  etc.;  also 
to  hear  a  minister  of  the  gospel  preach.  But  when  the  time 
arrived  the  minister  complained  of  a  very  severe  headache, 
therefore  we  had  no  preaching  today.  He  is  a  Presbyterian 
preacher.     Name  not  obtained. 

August  16 — Monday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Traveled 
twelve  miles  over  a  very  hilly  country.  We  stopped  on  top  of 
one  of  these  hills  for  lunch.  No  water.  After  lunch  we 
traveled  three  miles.  Descended  a  long  hill  which  brought  us 
into  the  bottoms  of  the  Boise  River.  Jackrabbits  abund  here 
in  great  quantities.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  when  I  was  a 
kid,  of  setting  bricks  on  end  about  five  inches  apart  and  then 
starting  the  one  at  the  end  to  falling,  which  in  turn  would 
fall  against  the  next  one  and  so  on  until  the  last .  one  was 
down,  the  row  reaching  clear  across  the  brickyard.  And  so 
it  is  with  these  jackrabbits.  You  just  scare  up  one  of  them 
and  that  one  will  run  a  few  steps  when  it  will  scare  up  an- 
other one  and  he  in  turn  will  scare  up  another  one.      This 
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will  continue  until  finally  you  will  see  within  a  radius  of  100 
yards  from  the  first  jackrabbit  started  twenty-five  or  thirty 
all  running.  These  rabits  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
each  and  the  most  of  them  are  very  good  eating.  Being  fresh 
meat,  they  tasted  very  good  to  us  emigrants.  We  came  on 
five  miles  to  the  Boise  River.  The  grass  on  the  Boise  River 
bottoms  is  a  wild  rye  grass,  standing  from  five  to  six  feet 
high  and  first-class  feed.  You  would  think  so  if  you  could 
see  our  cattle  wade  into  it.  It  is  just  like  turning  them  into 
a  field  of  oats.  Good  wood  and  water.  Splendid  place  for 
camping. 

August  17 — ^Tuesday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
twelve  miles  before  we  struck-  the  river  again.  Here  we 
watered  our  cattle  and  traveled  on  eight  miles,  where  we  came 
to  the  river  again.  Here  we  camped  for  the  night.  Good 
wood,  water  and  grass.  We  were  blessed  with  good  roads 
today,  except  part  of  this  afternoon  the  road  was  inclined  to 
be  quite  sandy. 

August  18 — ^Wednesday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Traveled 
sixteen  miles  and  forded  Boise  River  and  came  on  three  miles 
further  and  camped  on  Boise  River.  Plenty  of  wood  and  good 
grass  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 

August  19 — ^Thursday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
eight  miles  over  a  very  good  road  and  stopped  for  lunch.  After 
lunch  we  traveled  two  miles  to  the  crossing  of  Snake  River 
at  old  Fort  Boise.  An  old  Scotchman  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  fort.  His  name  we 
did  not  learn.  He  went  around  among  the  emigrants  begging 
fresh  milk  for  an  emigrant  woman  and  her  babe  who  was 
dumped  out  here  Jby  some  human  fiend  to  shift  for  herself. 
Inside  of  the  fort  are  quite  a  number  of  Indian  women  orna- 
menting moccasins  with  bead  work,  for  which  they  charge  25 
cents  per  pair.  There  is  an  Indian  village  near  the  crossing 
of  Snake  River  at  this  place.  These  Indians  have  been  feast- 
ing on  the  dead  carcasses  of  emigrant  cattle.  Some  thought- 
less emigrants  whose  cattle   died  near  here  cut  the  carcasses 
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open  and  put  in  a  bait  of  strychnine,  as  they  said,  ''to  kill  off 
some  of  those  pesky  coyotes,"  but  the  Indians  happened  to 
get  hold  of  these  poisoned  carcasses  and  died  by  the  hundreds. 
Their  remedy  was  to  put  the  patient  into  a  sweat-house  built 
with  sticks  and  then  covered  with  dirt.  These  sweat-houses 
are  built  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  When  they  imagined  the 
patient  had  been  sufficiently  sweated,  they  would  suddenly 
open  the  door,  when  the  patient  would  make  a  desperate  rush 
for  the  river,  plunging  into  the  cold  water  head  foremost. 
Under  this  treatment  the  patient  invariably  died  within  a  few 
minutes  after  cominq:  from  his  cold  bath.  They  kept  up  a 
continual  pow-wow  over  their  poisoned  sick  all  night  long. 
This  afternoon  we  crossed  Snake  River  in  wagon  beds  for  a 
boat.  Toll,  $3.  We  camped  for  the  night  near  the  river  bank. 
Very   little  grass,   but  plenty   of   good   wood. 

August  20 — Friday. — We  did  not  get  started  quite  as  early 
as  we  usually  do,  as  we  left  our  cattle  last  night  on  an  island 
where  we  found  good  grass.  The  island  is  just  below  the 
ferry  where  we  forded  our  cattle.  We  got  started  on  our  jour- 
ney this  morning  at  9  a.  m.  and  traveled  six  miles  over  a » very 
good  road  and  stopped  for  lunch.  No  grass  nor  water.  After 
lunch  we  traveled  nine  miles  to  Malheur  River  and  camped. 
Good  grass  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  dry  willows  for 
wood.  There  are  several  hot  springs  along  this  river.  One 
spring  is  about  100  yards  below  the  ford.  Temperature  is  196. 
A  German  who  was  driving  team  for  a  man  from  Missouri 
could  not  be  induced  to  remain  near  the  spring  for  even  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  the  water 
in  that  spring  was  very  hot.  "Coom  avay,  coom  avay.  I  tells 
you  vat  it  ish,  hell  ish  not  far  from  dis  blace."  This  spring 
is  near  the  water's  edge  of  the  Malheur  River.  The  country 
still  has  that  desolate  and  barren  appearance.  Plenty  of  sage- 
brush, but  not  quite  so  large  as  usual.  Jackrabbits  in  abund- 
ance.   We  are  in  hopes  that  the  scenery  will  very  soon  change. 

August  21 — Saturday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
about  ten  miles  over  a  very  good  road  and  stopped  for  lunch. 
No  water  nor  grass.    After  lunch  we  came  two  miles  to  Sol- 
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p^hur  Springs,  and  six  miles  further  on  brought  us  to  Dry 
Creek.  No  water  nor  grass.  Finding  no  good  place,  to  camp, 
we  traveled  on  four  miles  to  Birch  Creek  and  camped.  Several 
good  springs  of  water  along  this  creek.  The  grass  has  been 
very  good  at  this  place  but  has  been  all  eaten  off  by  the 
thousands  of  poor  and  hungry  cattle  of  the  emigrants.  Very 
little  feed  for  our  cattle  tonight.  Wild  sage  and  willow  wood 
plenty.    Good  road  today  but  has  been  quite  hilly. 

August  22 — Sunday. — We  started  at  8  a.  m.    Traveled  three 
and  a  half  miles  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  road  to  Snake  River. 
Here  our  road  turns  to  the  right  and  we  ascend  a  long,  steep 
hill,  and  we  see  no  more  of  Snake  River  after  this.    We  traveled 
on  four  and  a  half  miles   to   Burnt   River.     Very  little  grass. 
Willow  wood  plenty.     Here  we  camped  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and   night.     Has   been   very  warm   today.     I   was   driving   our 
team  early  today.    William  and  Payson  were  somewhere  back 
of  us.    We  had  not  been  in  camp  but  a  short  time  when  here 
comes  the  boys,  bringing  with  them  Wilson  Hess,   a  Quincy 
boy  and  a   cripple.      Quite   a   number   of  the  emigrants  took 
some  discarded  wagon  beds  at  our  last  crossing  on  the  Snake 
River,  near  Fort  Boise,  calked  them  with  strips  of  rags,  loaded 
their  provisions  and  blankets   and  started   down  the  river,  as 
they  said,  for  Oregon  City.     (At  that  time  we  knew  the  name 
of  no  other  town  within  the  limits  of  Oregon  Territory,  and, 
in  fact,  we  supposed  there  was  none  other. — E.  W.  C.)     Wilson 
Hess  had  cast  his  lot  with  these  unfortunate  emigrants.    They 
reported  the  river  as  very  swift  and  filled  with  large  boulders, 
and   perpendicular   cliffs    of    rocks    (basalt    formation)    touring 
up  400  and  500  feet  on  either  side,  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  navigate.     One  of  the  wagon  beds  struck  a  rock  and  cap- 
sized.   They  lost  all  their  provisions,  bedding  and  clothing,  the 
occupants    barely    escaping    with    their    lives.       They    became 
frightened  by  their  dangerous  adventure  down  the  Snake  River 
in  a  wagon  bed  and  concluded  to  desert  their  boats  and  take 
the   emigrant  road  for  the  balance  of  the  way.     They  packed 
their  blankets  and  what  provisions  they  had  on  their  backs  and 
traveled   over   the   mountain   about   one   mile   to   the   emigrant 
road,  where  they  left  young  Hess  to  shift  for  himself.    When 
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we  picked  him  up  he  said  that  he  was  waiting  for  his  train  to 
come  along.  We  expect  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  unfortunate 
boy.  Since  arriving  in  our  camp  tonight  Wilson  Hess  heard 
that  his  train  was  but  one  day  back  of  us,  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  wait  at  this  camp  for  them  to  arrive. 

August  23 — Monday. — We  started  at  8  a.  m.  Traveling 
over  a  very  rocky  ridge  for  one  and  a  half  miles  brought  us 
to  Burnt  River  again.  This  stream  we  crossed  and  traveled 
on  seven  miles  over  a  very  rough,  dusty  road,  crossing  this 
same  stream  twice  more.  Here  we  stopped  for  lunch.  After 
lunch  we  traveled  three  miles — ^very  hilly — to  a  cold  mountain 
stream  of  water.  Three  miles  and  a  half  more  brought  us  to 
another  cold  spring  of  water.  Just  below  this  last  spring  we 
found  a  family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife  and  four  small 
children,  whose  cattle,  as  we  supposed,  had  given  out  and  died. 
They  were  here  all  alone  and  no  wagon  or  cattle  in  sight,  the 
husband  sick  and  scarcely  able  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pil- 
low, lying  by  the  roadside  in  the  shade  of  some  small  bushes 
to  protect  them  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Several  of 
our  train  stopped  to  talk  with  the  family  for  a  few  minutes, 
endeavoring  to  find  out  the  cause  of  their  misfortune,  but  on 
that  subject  they  were  very  reticent.  We  came  on  a  short  dis- 
tance to  Burnt  River  and  camped.  Our  company  held  an  in- 
formal meeting  and  immediately  sent  a  committee  of  four  back 
to  confer  with  the  distressed  family  and  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  to  care  for  them  during  the  remainder  of  their 
trip,  for  we  were  determined  to  do  all  in  our"  power  that  they 
should  not  be  left  alone  to  suffer  and  perish  by  the  roadside. 
After  we  made  known  the  cause  of  our  visit,  the  lady  said 
in  part:  "The  man  to  whom  the  team  belonged  seemed,  be- 
fore we  started  from  home,  to  be  one  of  the  most  generous, 
kind-hearted  Christian  men  in  the  world.  Having  plenty  of 
money,  he  fitted  up  several  more  teams  than  were  needed 
for  his  own  family  use.  These  teams  he  let  his  neighbors  and 
friends  have  to  haul  their  provisions  and  their  little  ones 
across  the  plains,  with  this  understanding,  that  the  teams  and 
wagons  were  to  be  turned  over  to  him  as  his  property  when 
they  arrived  at  tl^eir  destination.     Everything  went  alon^  all 
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right  until  my  husband  took  sick  and  unable  to  walk,  and 
then  everything  went  wrong.  I  tried  to  do  the  very  best  I 
could  under  these  tr3ring  circumstances.  I  took  the  whip  and 
drove  our  team  and  made  my  sick  husband  as  comfortable  as 
possible  in  the  wagon,  with  our  four  little  children,  praying  God 
to  give  me  strength  that  I  might  be  able  to  hold  out  and  save 
my  sick  husband   and   little   ones   alive   to   our  journey's  end. 

But  the  owner  of  the  team,  Mr. ,  became  very  cross  and 

irritable,  and  said  a  great  many  hard  things,  and  did  not  want 

me  to  let  my  little  children  ride  in  the  wagon,  saying:  "The 
cattle  and  wagon  belongs  to  me,  and  if  you  let  them  young 
ones  ride  the  cattle  will  very  soon  give  out  and  die."  I  tried 
to  reason  with  him,  and  told  him  that  my  husband  was  too  sick 
and  weak  to  walk,  and  my  little  children  were  not  able  to  walk 
all  of  the  time.  But  to  all  this  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  declaring 
that  the  children  should  not  ride.  We  had  already  thrown 
away  every  thing  that  we  possibly  could  spare  so  as  to  lighten 
our  load  and  favor  the  cattle  to  satisfy  him;  I  even  carried  my 

youngest  child  in  my  arms  part  of  the  time  and  drove  my  team 
and  made  the  other  children  walk,  and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied, 
but  threatened  to  set  our  things  out  and  take  the  team  and 
wagon  from  us.  What  to  do,  more  than  I  had  already  done, 
I  did  not  know,  for  my  husband  was  too  sick  to  walk  even 
for  a  few  steps,  and  yesterday  he  carried  his  threats  into  execu- 
tion. Do  you  see  this?"  Here  she  exhibited  her  feet  and 
those  of  her  four  little  children.  We  were  indeed  surprised  and 
horrified  at  the  sight  which  met  our  eyes  when  that  poor,  grief- 
stricken  mother  tenderly  removed  the  rags  from  those  little 
feet  and  also  those  from  her  own.    It  would  have  softened  even 

the  savage  heart  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  The  sole 
of  each  little  foot  was  covered  with  sores,  and  swollen  to  nearly 
twice  their  natural  size,  caused  by  their  long  and  continued 
walk  over  the  rocks  and  hot  sands  of  the  plains.  Their  shoes 
having  given  out,  the  mother  had  swathed  their  little  feet  in 
rags,  and  also  her  own  feet,  to  protect  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  sharp  rocks  and  burning  sand.  A  very  poor  substi- 
tute indeed  for  shoes.  But  all  this  did  not  soften  the  heart  of  the 
brute  who  claims  to  be  one  of  the  human  family.  "He  became 
so  enraged  that  he  took  what  few  things  we  had  and  set  them 
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and  one-half  miles  over  a  rocky  hill  and  struck  the  same  creek, 
and  two  and  one-half  miles  brought  us  to  Powder  River,  and 
eight  miles  further  over  a  good  road  brought  us  to  the  bluffs. 
Here  we  camped.  Good  spring  water  and  willow  wood.  The 
grass  is  very  good,  that  is,  what  there  is  left,  it  having  been 
burned  over  lately.  We  pity  the  last  part  of  this  year's  emi- 
gration— not  much  grass  left  for  them. 

August  28 — Saturday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.    Here  the  road 
rises  the  bluffs  again.    Two  and  one-half  miles  over  an  exceed- 
ingly steep  and  rocky  ridge  brought  us  into  a  beautiful  little 
valley  called  "Clover  Valley,"  and  probably  derived   its  name 
from    the    wild    clover    found    growing    in    the    valley.      There 
are  many  fine  cold  springs  of  water  to  be  found  in  this  valley. 
We  came  up  the  valley  about  one-half  mile,  and  then  we  trav- 
eled three  miles  more  over  hills  and  hollows,  and  a  very  rough 
and  rocky  road.     And  dust  I     Well,  we  have  become  so  used 
to  the  dust,  which  generally  is  from  two  to  six  inches  deep, 
that    we    do    not   think   of   making    any    mention    of   it.     This 
brought  us   to   the   summit   of   the   mountain,   overlooking   the 
Grand  Ronde  Valley,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  welcome 
sights  seen  on  the  whole  route.    Two  miles  more  down  a  long, 
steep  and  rocky  hill  brought  us  into  the  valley.     We  crossed 
a  nice,   cool   spring  branch   just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  valley.     Here  we  laid  by  and  camped 
for  the  night.     Here  we  found  plenty  of  good  wood,  water,  and 
the  best   of   grass.     At   this   camp   we   obtained   our   first   ripe 
cherries — choke  cherries.    We  are  now  said  to  be  in  the  Lapawa 
tribe  of  Indians.    They  are  a  very  friendly  tribe,  religious,  and 
have  learned  to  observe  the  Sabbath.    They  have  any  quantity 
of  fine-looking  ponies.     Shortly'  after  camping  two  men  came 
into  the  camp   with  a  good  supply  of  bear  meat.     They  had 
taken  an  old   Indian  trail  about  four  miles  back,  near  Clover 
Valley,  which  was  a  cut-off  leading  into  the  Grand  Ronde  Val- 
ley.    On  their  way  they  had  to  pass  through  a  strip  of  pine 
timber,  where  they  run  onto  a   large  bl^ck  bear,  which  they 
killed,  and  brought  some  of  the  meat  to  camp  with  them.   They 
took  supper  with  us  and  gave  us  a  piece  of  the  meat,  and  also 
informed  us  where  we  could  find  the  balance  of  the  carcass. 
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Mrs.  Burns  cooked  some  of  the  meat  for  our  supper,  of  which 
we  all  partook  with  a  good  relish.  After  our  bear-meat  feast 
several  boys  of  our  camp  went  back  to  where  the  bear  was 
killed  and  brought  in  the  remainder  of  the  meat.  We  had 
bear  meat  for  several  days.  When  they  went  after  the  bear 
meat  Mr.  Goodnough  took  his  dog  with  him.  The  dog  be- 
came so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  that  dead  bear  that  he  took 
sick  and  died  in  about  one  week  afterward. 

August  29 — Sunday. — ^We  laid  by  today  until  noon,  letting 
our  cattle  rest  and  feast  on  the  good  grass  that  abounds  in 
great  abundance  in  this  vicinity.  At  1  p.  m.  we  started  on  our 
way,  and  traveled  eight  miles  across  this  beautiful  valley,  to 
the  Grand  Ronde  River.  Here  we  camped.  Good  grass  and  wa- 
ter, and  the  best  of  wood,  and  plenty  of  it,  close  at  hand.  While 
camped  at  this  place  we  had  a  great  many  Indian  visitors.  One 
tall,  slim  young  squaw,  daughter  of  a  chief,  dressed  in  a  black 
velvet  dress,  who  claimed  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Hudson's  Bay 
man  by  the  name  of  McClane,  who,  she  said,  had  deserted  her. 
A  short  time  afterward  another  lot  of  Indians  came  riding  up 
on  horseback  to  our  camp.  Among  them  was  one  small-sized 
squaw  with  light  auburn  hair,  and  her  features  that  of  a  white 
woman.  She  had  a  small  papoose  strapped  to  her  back.  While 
standing  out  a  few  feet  from  our  wagon,  viewing  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  different  squads  of  Indians,  I  noticed  a 
small-sized  Indian  riding  towards  our  camp  on  a  full  gallop. 
Just  then  I  heard  some  one  just  back  of  me  exclaim:  "I  wonder 
where  that  d — d  Indian  came  from."  On  looking  around  I 
saw  that  it  was  a  full-blood  Indian  that  had  made  this  remark. 
I  said  to  him,  "You  seem  to  talk  the  white  man's  language 
quite  well.  Where  did  you  learn  it?"  He  answered  that  he  had 
lived  with  Mr.  Whitman  a  long  time,  and  he  had  taught  him 
to  speak  and  read  the  white  man's  language.  He  told  me 
that  his  name  was  "Dick,"  and  that  Mr.  Whitman  was  a  very 
good  man.  While  at  this  camp  we  lost  our  horse.  Mr.  Burns, 
being  fearful  that  the  Indians  would  try  to  steal  her,  had  tied 
her  with  a  strong  rope  to  the  back  end  of  our  wagon  and  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  head  of  his  bed,  thinking  that  no  one 
could  take  her  away  without  him  knowing  it,  but  the  cunning 
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red  man  was  a  little  too  foxy  for  us.  They  stole  the  horse,  rope 
and  all,  without  us  knowing  anything  about  it  until  the  next 
morning.  William  and  two  or  three  others  from  our  camp 
went  out  in  the  valley  looking  for  the  horse,  but  naturally 
failed  in  their  efforts.  While  out  in  the  valley  they  heard  a 
number  of  persons  singing  an  old  Methodist  hymn.  Thinking 
it  was  some  emigrant  company  that  was  holding  a  meeting,  they 
approached  the  grove  where  the  meeting  was  being  held,  and, 
to  their  surprise,  discovered  that  it  was  a  large  body  of  Indians 
who  had  met  in  the  grove  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  religious 
meeting.  I  suppose  they  had  heard  "the  good  news  of  the 
gospel"  from  the  lips  of  the  Rev.  Whitman.  Not  desiring  to 
disturb  the  services,  the  boys  withdrew  and  returned  to  camp, 
minus  the  horse. 

August  30 — Monday. — ^We  started  on  our  way  this  morning 
at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled  up  the  Grand  Ronde  River  a  short  dis- 
tance and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  We 
came  eight  miles  over  a  very  rough  and  hilly  country  and  came 
to  the  Grand  Rondie  River  again.  Here  we  stopped  for  lunch. 
Plenty  of  wood,  but  no  grass.  Very  little  grass  here  at  any 
time.  After  lunch  we  traveled  nine  miles  up  the  mountain  and 
camped.  We  found  good  water  in  a  deep  ravine  on  our  left, 
standing  in  pools.  We  found  some  little  mountain  grass  on 
the  hillsides.    We  have  had  a  drizzling  rain  all  day  long. 

August  31 — Tuesday.— The  rain  continued  throughout  the 
whole  night.  Soon  after  going  into  camp  two  Indians  of  the 
Nez  Perce  tribe  visited  our  camp  and,  without  any  invitation, 
concluded  to  remain  with  us  all  night.  They  had  traded  a  pony 
to  some  emigrant  for  a  steer,  and  some  one  had  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  confiscating  the  steer  for  their  own  use,  and  these  two 
Indians,  who  were  well  armed,  were  on  the  hunt  for  the  thieves. 
We  gave  them  their  supper,  which  seemed  to  please  them  very 
much,  and  by  the  way  they  caused  the  food  to  disappear  one 
would  think  that  this  was  their  first  meal  for  a  month  past. 
They  both  had  the  appetite  of  a  hungry  bear.  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  trying  to  fill  a  barrel  which  had  no  head  in  it.  They 
consumed  one  pint  of  sugar  each  with  their  meal.    After  supper 
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was  over  all  had  to  partake  of  the  pipe  of  peace.  Finally,  the 
pipe  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Burns,  who  was  rather  inclined  to 
rebel,  never  having  smoked  tobacco,  and  then  the  very  thought 
of  putting  the  stem  of  that  old  pipe  in  her  mouth  was  to  her 
worse  than  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  She  gently  took  her 
apron  and  with  it  wiped  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  and  then  merely 
touched  the  stem  to  her  lips.  This  act  of  hers  caused  a  smile 
to  come  over  the  countenance  of  both  Indians,  but  it  seemed  to 
satisfy  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  kept  a  close  watch  all  that 
night.  The  Indians  were  up  and  off  quite  early  this  morning, 
before  breakfast,  on  the  hunt  for  the  emigrant  who  had  stolen 
their  steer.  We  started  this  morning  at  8  a.  m.  and  traveled 
nine  miles  to  a  creek,  where  water  was  standing  in  pools.  Here 
we  stopped  for  lunch.  After  lunch  we  came  eight  miles  and 
then  camped.  We  found  water  standing  in  pools,  also  very 
good  mountain  grass  in  a  deep  ravine  to  our  left.  It  was  very 
steep,  and  hard  getting  our  cattle  in  and  out  of  this  ravine. 
Here  we  found  an  ox  that  had  been  driven  into  this  ravine 
for  grass,  but,  being  too  weak  to  climb  the  steep  hill,  the  owner 
had  left  him  behind.  We  took  the  ox  along  with  us,  calling 
his  name  "Lazarus."  He  took  the  place  of  "Old  Bill,"  the  ox 
that  we  left  by  the  road  several  days  back.  We  are  now  near 
the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Setpember  1 — Wednesday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  trav- 
eled fifteen  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  is 
a  fine  spring  at  this  camp,  but  no  grass.  The  Indians  have  so 
many  ponies  herded  in  this  vicinity  that  they  eat  the  grass  clean 
as  they  go.  At  this  camp  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Cayuse 
Indians.  We  traveled  on  three  miles  further  to  the  Umatilla 
River  and  camped.  Our  cattle  were  forced  to  browse  the 
small  willows  for  food.  Just  below  camp  the  Indian  women 
had  erected  a  great  many  scaffolds  for  drying  berries  for  their 
winter's  use,  and  the  men  were  spearing  salmon  on  the  riffles. 
Am  not  feeling  very  well  tonight.  This  is  the  third  day  that 
I  have  been  troubled  with  dysentery,  contracted  while  a  soldier 
in  the  Mexican  war. 

September  2 — ^Thursday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
niflke  miles  to  the  crossing  of  the   Umatilla   River.     Here   we 
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stopped  for  lunch,  but  no  grass  for  our  cattle.  After  lunch 
we  took  on  a  good  supply  of  wood  and  water,  as  there  is  a 
seventeen-mile  stretch  ahead  of  us  today  without  either  wood 
or  water.  After  lunch  we  came  three  miles  before  we  left  the 
river,  and  then  six  miles  and  camped.  We  found  a  little  bunch 
grass,  and  a  few  twigs  of  greasewood,  but  no  water.  Am  not 
feeling  any  better  tonight. 

September  3 — Friday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
fourteen  miles.  Here  we  found  a  good  spring  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  about  twenty  steps  from  the  road,  and  here  we 
stopped  for  lunch.  No  grass.  After  lunch  we  traveled  five 
miles  and  camped  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Umatilla  River.  Good 
water,  but  standing  in  pools.  Good  grass  and  plenty  of  good 
wood.     Am  feeling  better  tonight. 

September  4 — Saturday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  and  traveled 
three  miles,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Umatilla  River,  at  the  Indian 
agency.  Here  we  saw  the  first  frame  house  since  leaving  the 
Missouri  River.  This  house  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
square,  and  one  story  high.  The  sight  of  this  house,  although 
standing  all  alone  out  here  in  this  wilderness,  proved  to  be 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  poor  emigrants,  worn  out  by  their  long 
trip  across  the  continent,  who  received  new  encouragement,  be- 
lieving their  long  and  tiresome  journey  was  nearing  its 
end,  and  trudged  along.  After  crossing  the  river  we  traveled 
on  ten  miles,  to  Alder  Creek.  Here  we  camped.  Good  water, 
but  wood  is  very  scarce.  Some  few  green  willows  just  above  our 
camp.  The  country  around  here  has  a  barren  appearance.  The 
grass  near  has  all  been  eaten  off  and  we  are  obliged  to  drive 
our  cattle  over  two  miles  from  camp,  out  on  the  hills,  where 
we  found  a  little  dry  bunch  grass.  This  dry  bunch  grass  does 
not  look  very  inviting,  yet  it  must  be  very  good,  as  our  cattle 
seem  to  thrive  on  it.  Am  feeling  quite  well  tonight.  We  met 
some  men  this  afternoon  who  were  from  The  Dalles.  They  said 
they  were  carrying  the  United  States  mail  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  had  ten  or  twelve  pack  animals  with  them.  Nearly  every 
person  they  met  had  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  in  regard  to 
Oregon.     Of  course  we  were  no  exception,  and  when  we  met 
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them  many  questions  were  asked.  Finally  some  one  in  our 
party  asked  about  the  size  of  Oregon  City,  and  how  far  it 
was  to  that  place.  This  question  about  Oregon  City  seemed 
to  ruffle  his  feelings  somewhat,  and  he  answered,  "You  emi- 
grants seem  to  think  that  Oregon  City  is  the  only  town  in 
Oregon.  Why,  there  is  Portland,  that  is  about  twelve  miles 
below,  which  is  twice  the  size  of  Oregon  City,  and  does  ten 
times  the  business.  You  fellers  must  be  a  set  of  damned 
ignoramuses  to  think  that  Oregon  City  is  the  only  town  that  is 
in  Oregon."  We  readily  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
somewhat  ignorant  concerning  the  geography  of  the  great 
Northwest,  and  asked  no  more  questions. 

September  5 — Sunday. — As.  we  have  some  long  drives  to 
make  without  water  we  have  concluded  to  lay  by  today  and 
rest  our  cattle.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  this  camp 
to  The  Dalles.  You  see  that  we  have  lately  learned  that  there 
are  other  towns  in  Oregon  besides  Oregon  City. 

September  6 — Monday. — We  started  this  morning  at  the 
usual  hour  and  treveled  twenty  miles  over  a  very  good  road, 
except  being  somewhat  sandy,  to  "Well  Springs."  This  spring 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  to  the  left,  and  is 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  only  fit  for  the  cat- 
tle, and  hardly  fit  for  that.  Some  danger  of  the  cattle  getting 
mired  at  this  spring.  There  is  another  spring  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  the  water  is  a  little  better.  At  this  last  spring 
we  camped.  We  were  obliged  to  clean  out  the  spring  before 
we  could  obtain  any  water.  We  shoveled  out  over  a  wagon 
load  of  filth  before  we  got  down  to  any  good  water  that  we 
could  drink.  These  springs  are  on  top  of  small  mounds,  and 
the  water  oozes  up  through  the  soft  earth.  No  wood,  except 
a  little  greasewood,  for  tonight.     Very  little  grass. 

September  7 — Tuesday. — We  made  out  to  get  enough  water 
for  our  cattle  this  morning  and  started  on  our  way  at  the  usual 
hour  and  traveled  fifteen  miles  to  Willow  Creek.  Good  camp, 
bat  the  water  at  this  place  stands  in  pools.  We  traveled  down 
•this  creek  and  to  the  right  of  the   road  about   one  mile   and 
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camped.  Here  we  found  running  water,  which  has  a  better 
taste.  Good  grass  just  below  our  camp.  Dry  willow  wood 
tonight.  Our  cattle  lag  today,  and  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
worn  out. 

September  8 — Wednesday. — We  laid  by  today  until  12  o'clock 
and  then  started  out,  traveling  thirteen  miles  over  a  good  road, 
except  a  little  hilly,  and  made  a  dry  camp.  Very  poor  grass. 
We  brought  sufficient  wood  with  us  from  Willow  Creek  to 
cook  our  supper  and  breakfast. 

September  9 — Thursday. — ^We  started  at  6  a.  m.  Quite  cool 
this  morning,  and  the  cattle  move  off  briskly.  We  traveled 
one  mile  and  descended  a  short  hill,  which  brought  us  into  a 
small  valley.  We  traveled  on  eight  miles  up  a  ravine — good 
road — to  a  good  spring  of  water.  We  did  not  stop  at  this 
spring  to  water  our  cattle,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  water — 
it  would  take  us  too  long.  We  ascended  a  very  long  hill  about 
two  miles  to  the  table  lands,  and  traveled  on  three  miles  further 
and  descended  a  very  steep  hill.  Here  we  forded  the  John  Day 
River  and  traveled  down  the  river  one-half  mile  and  camped. 
There  has  been  very  good  grass  in  this  valley,  but  the  ground 
is  now  barren,  the  grass  having  been  eaten  ofiE.  We  drove 
our  cattle  to  the  table  lands  back  of  our  camp,  where  we  found 
good  bunch  grass.  Wood  tonight  is  very  scarce;  have  to  use 
small,  green  willows.  It  is  now  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  A 
woman  died,  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  next  train  to  our 
camp.  About  five  or  six  days  since  she  gave  birth  to  a  child, 
and  traveling  over  rough  roads  in  her  condition  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  died  with  puerperal  fever.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
see  a  young  mother  go  down  to  the  grave  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  this  case  is  only  one  of  the  many  which  hat 
happened  this  season  among  so  many  emigrants.  Many  of 
the  emigrants  will  without  doubt  suffer  for  want  of  food  if 
help  does  not  reach  them  in  time. 

September  10 — Friday. — ^We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Here  the 
road  turns  to  the  left  and  rises  to  the  table  lands  up  a  long, 
narrow,   sandy,  and  very  rocky  road,   and  very  steep.     It  is 
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two  miles  to  the  top  of  this  hill.  Here  the  road  forks,  the  right- 
hand  road  leading  to  The  Dalles  and  the  left-hand  road  over 
1:he  Cascade  Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Barlow  road.  At  this 
place  we  parted  company  with  R.  L.  Doyle  and  family,  his 
wife  being  sick,  he  concluded  not  to  try  crossing  the  Cascades, 
the  rest  of  our  train  crossing  the  mountains,  believing  our  cat- 
tle strong  enough  to  stand  the  trip.  We  traveled  on  four  miles 
further  and  stopped  for  lunch.  Plenty  of  good  bunch  grass, 
but  no  water.  After  lunch  we  traveled  on  nine  miles  to  ''Mud 
Springs."  Water  in  this  spring  is  not  very  good,  and  very 
little  of  it,  and  a  very  poor  place  for  camping.  We  came  on 
two  miles  to  a  good  mountain  spring  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road.  Here  we  camped.  Plenty  of  the  very  best  of  grass 
but  no  wood.  There  is  wood  about  three  hundred  yards  ahead, 
but  we  did  not  know  of  this  until  the  next  morning.  It  is  very 
mirey  around  this  spring.  One  of  our  oxen  got  mired  here, 
but,  being  quite  strong,  he  got  out  quite  easy. 

September  11 — Saturday. — We  started  at  7  a.  m.  Traveled 
ten  miles  over  a  very  good  road  to  a  good,  but  small,  spring 
on  the  left-hand  side  and  about  half-way  up  the  hill.  Grood 
Jbunch  grass.  Wood  about  two  hundred  yards  up  the  left- 
hand  ravine.    We  laid  by  here  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

September  18 — Sunday). — We  laid  by  at  this  camp  until 
noon,  and  started,  winding  our  way  up  ravines  and  over  hills 
and  hollows  towards  the  mountains.  We  traveled  one  mile  to 
a  good,  cold  spring  of  water  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  Plenty  of  water  here  for  the  stock.  We  traveled  ten 
miles  further  and  camped.  No  water,  but  plenty  of  the  very  best 
bunch  grass. 

September  13 — Monday. — We  started  at  the  usual  hour,  trav- 
eling over  the  table  lands  thirteen  miles,  to  the  Deschutes 
River.  A  long,  steep  hill  to  descend  just  before  arriving  at 
the  river.  The  Deschutes  River  has  cut  its  way  through  a  layer 
of  basalt  rock  at  this  place,  leaving  perpendicular  banks  of 
basalt  on  either  side.  The  river  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  and 
from  ten  to*  fifteen  feet  deep.     Here  we  found  a  good  ferry, 
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kept  by  a  Mr.  Olney.  Toll,  $3  per  wagon — and  we  swim  our  own 
cattle.  At  this  place  we  heard  our  first  talk  in  the  Chinook 
jargon:  "Mika  klatawa  kopa  sahale  illahe  isskum  nika  kuitan." 
This  was  said  by  Mr.  Olney  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ,  and 
who  wanted  the  Indian  to  go  back  to  the  table  lands  and  bring 
his  horse  to  him.  The  Indian  answered:  "Nawitka  kloshe 
kahkwa  nika  isskum" — Yes,  very  well,  I  will  go  and  get  him. 
After  crossing  we  ascended  a  very  steep,  rocky  and  difficult 
hill,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the  summit,  and  almost  a  half- 
day's  drive.  After  gaining  the  summit  we  traveled  on  one  and 
a  quarter  miles  further  to  a  good  spring  in  the  ravine  at  the 
left  of  the  road.  Here  we  camped.  Good  grass  back  on  the 
table  lands,  and  up  the  ravine  is  very  good  willow  wood. 

September  14 — ^Tuesday. — We  started  at  10  a.  m.  and  traveled 
four  miles  to  a  large-sized  creek,  or  river,  as  they  call  them 
here,  and  which  is  as  muddy  and  sandy  as  the  Platte  River. 
Here  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Good  spring  on  left  side  of  the 
road.  After  lunch  we  traveled  two  miles  to  Tyghe  Valley. 
Here  is  quite  a  good-sized  Indian  village;  one  log  house  of  two 
stories;  some  few  whites  among  them.  At  this  place  we  bought 
one  peck  of  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  a  bushel,  and  two 
pounds  of  fresh  beef  at  75  cents  per  pound.  We  crossed  the 
creek  in  Tyghe  Valley  and  ascended  a  long  and  very  steep 
hill;  one  mile  to  the  summit.  We  came  on  two  miles  further 
over  a  very  good  road,  to  a  small  creek.  Here  we  camped. 
Good  water  and  grass;  wood  plenty. 

September  15 — Wednesday. — We  started  this  morning  at 
about  10  o'clock,  and  traveled  six  miles  over  a  very  good  road, 
to  a  creek  in  a  deep  canyon,  the  valley  being  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  Here  we  camped.  Grass  and  water  good, 
and  wood  in  abundance.  We  passed  a  few  oak  trees  yesterday 
and  today.  We  are  now  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  three  miles  from  the  "Barlow  Gate,*'  where  toll 
is  supposed  to  be  taken  for  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
the  poor  emigrant,  worn  out  by  his  long  trip  of  two  thousand 
miles  across  the  continent  with  an  ox  team,  who  now  has  the 
privilege  of  paying  a  few  paltry  dollars  for  crosrsing  the  last 
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range  of  mountains  that  lays  between  him  and  civilization.  At 
this  camp  we  met  with  an  enterprising  emigrant,  who  was 
lucky  enough  to  arrive  at  civilization  some  two  weeks  since. 
He  sold  his  outfit  and  purchased  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and,  returning  to  this  place,  had  set  up  a  small  trading 
post  for  the  benefit  (?)  of  the  poor  emigrant.  As  he  said: 
"All  those  traders  that  we  met  out  here  skinned  us  emigrants 
for  all  we  were  worth,  and  now  I  have  come  back  here  to  skin  all 
the  balance  of  the  emigrants."  And  I  rather  think  that  he  made 
good  his  word.  This  afternoon  while  on  our  way  to  this  camp 
we  witnessed  a  very  pretty  little  race  between  a  coyote  and  a 
jackrabbit.  It  was  either  life  or  death  for  the  rabbit,  but  not 
so  with  the  coyote.  He  entered  the  race  for  a  nice,  good,  fresh 
meal  which  he  expected  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the  race. 
The  race  took  place  near  the  summit  of  a  mound  and  about 
fifty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  was  in  a  circle  of 
about   three   hundred   yards.     The   rabbit   first   came   in   sight 

from  behind  the  mound,  running  for  dear  life.  Taking  a  circle, 
he  soon  disappeared  from  our  sight  behind  the  knoll.  Just 
after  the  rabbit  disappeared  the  coyote  came  in  sight,  putting 
in  his  'best  licks  to  overtake  his  intended  victim.  He,  too,  dis- 
appeared behind  the  knoll.  Soon  after  the  coyote's  disap- 
pearance, to  our  surprise  here  came  the  rabbit  again  for  an- 
other round.  Some  of  the  boys  declared  that  the  rabbit 
wat  after  the  coyote,  and  offered  to  wager  that  he  would  catch 
the  coyote  on  the  next  round.    By  this  time  the  excitement  was 

running  high.  The  whole  train  was  stopped  to  witness  the 
finish  of  the  race.  Before  the  rabbit  disappeared  the  second 
time  the  coyote  hove  in  sight.  It  was  quite  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  coyote  was  gradually  closing  up  the  gap  between 
them.  At  this  stage  of  the  race  many  wagers  were  offered 
as  to  the  number  of  rounds  it  would  take  for  the   coyote  to 

close  the  gap  between  them.  The  rabbit  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  third  and  the  fourth  rounds,  with  the  coyote  closely 
following  and  gradually  closing  the  gap.  Finally  they  both 
came  in  sight  for  the  fifth  and  last  round,  the  coyote  about 
twenty  feet  behind  his  victim.  At  this  stage  of  the  race  the 
whole  train,  with  one  voice,  gave  the  racers  three  rousing 
cheers,  but  neither  rabbit    nor    coyote    flew    the    track,    nor 
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seemed  to  pay  the  least  attention  whatever  to  the  noise,  but 
silently  and  steadily  pursued  their  course,  the  rabbit  putting 
in  his  best  licks  to  save  his  bacon,  and  the  coyote  straining 
every  nerve  in  his  last  effort  to  obtain  a  good,  fresh  meal. 
They  quickly  passed  from  sight  the  fifth  time.  As  they  did 
not  appear  any  more  in  the  race  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rabbit  had  thrown  up  the  sponge.  While  at  this  place 
many  Indians  visited  our  camp,  and  it  is  surprising  what  loads 
their  ponies  can  carry  and  keep  their  feet.  Only  a  few  minutes 
ago  two  large-sized  Indians,  riding  one  little  bit  of  a  pony,  came 
down  that  steep  hill,  under  the  whip  and  at  full  gallop.  The 
hill  is  thickly  covered  with  cobblestones  from  the  size  of  one's 
fist  to  the  size  of  one's  head.  Each  Indian  must  have  weighed 
at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds;  that  is,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  all  told.  Every  moment  we  expected  to  see 
the  pony  stumble  and  fall,  killing  the  riders  and  perhaps  the 
pony  also.  It  certainly  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  did  not,  but, 
to  our  surprise,  the  pony  made  the  camp  safely  without  a 
stumble.  They  certainly  have  won,  and  deserve  the  appro- 
priate name  of  "rough  riders." 

September  16 — Thursday. — Today  we  laid  over  to  rest  our 
cattle  for  the  trip  over  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Weather  clear 
and  beautiful. 

September  17 — Friday. — We  have  concluded  to  lay  by  at 
this  camp  until  after  dinner.  After  dinner  we  started  on  our 
way,  traveling  three  miles  to  "Barlow's  Gate,"  where  we  camped. 
Good,  cold  mountain  water  at  this  place,  but  are  obliged  to 
drive  our  cattle  about  one  mile  to  obtain  any  grass,  and  then 
we  find  it  is  very  close  picking.  Beautiful  place  for  camping. 
Great,  tall  fir  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with  cedar  trees  stand- 
ing very  thick,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
many  of  them  eight  and  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Very  little 
underbrush.  It  is  indeed  a  wonder  how  such  great,  tall  trees 
can  stand  against  the  wind;  but  they  stand  here,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  as  living  witnesses.  We  find  no  one  here  to  take  toll, 
and  the  poor,  worn-out  emigrant  is  not  one  bit  sorry.  This 
afternoon  I  took  a  book  and  went  out  from  the  camp  about  one 
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hundred  yards,  finding  a  cool,  shady  place  under  a  large  fir 
tree.  I  seated  myself,  leaning  my  back  against  the  tree,  and 
thus  I  prepared  myself  for  a  couple  hours  of  enjoyment  in 
reading.  After  remaining  in  this  position  for  a  little  over  half 
an  hour  I  found  it  necessary  to  move  a  little  if  I  wished  to 
keep  in  the  shade,  for  I  find  that  the  sun  is  not  quite  as  accom- 
modating out  here  in  Oregon  as  it  was  with  Joshua  and  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  commanded.  "Sun,  stand 
thou  still  upon  Gideon"  (Joshua,  10:12).  Therefore  I  made 
the   effort   to   rise,   but   failed.     Again    I    made   the    effort,   but 

met  with  the  same  success  as  before.  By  this  time  I  was 
becoming  somewhat,  nervous  and  very  inquisitive  to  learn  what 
it  was  that  held  me  down  so  firmly  by  the  seat  of  my  pants. 
What  was  it?  It  certainly  could  not  be  the  sting  or  bite  of 
some  reptile,  for  I  felt  no  pain  whatever;  could  see  no  coils 
of  a  reptile  around  my  person,  and  yet  it  held  me  firmly  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Therefore  it  certainly  must  be  an 
animal  that  was  well  supplied  with  suckers.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  what  they  call  a  "devilfish"  had  crawed  out  here  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  now,  seeing  an  opportunity  for  a  good, 
fresh  meal,  had  fastened  his  many  suckers  to  the  seat  of  my 

pants?  I  was  about  to  alarm  the  camp  when  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  would  play  the  Quaker  trick  on  him;  that  is, 
with  my  pocket  knife  I  would  cut  that  part  off  of  my  pants  and 
tell  Mr.  Devilfish,  as  the  Quaker  told  the  pirate,  "Friend,  if 
thee  wants  that  part  of  my  pants  thee  can  have  it."  While 
endeavoring  to  obtain  my  pocket  knife  I  accidentally  laid  my 
hand  on  the  ground  close  to  my  side,  and  there  it  was  tightly 
held  by  the  same  mysterious  green-eyed  monster  having  suffi- 
cient suckers  to  hold  an  elephant.  I  succeeded  in  releasing  my 
hand,  but  to  my  surprise  found  it  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
soft  pitch,  loose  ashy  soil  and  the  small  leaves  of  the  fir  tree, 
this  mixture  making  a  formidable  cement.  Knowledge  dis- 
pels all  mystery,  and  the  mystery  of  the  green-eyed  monster 
being  driven  away,  I  set  to  work  extricating  myself  from  my 
predicament.  I  did  not  play  the  Quaker  trick,  but  just  crawled 
out  of  my  pants,  like  a  snake  that  was  shedding  its  skin,  and 
with  my  knife  skinned  the  stuff  from  the  seat  of  my  pants. 
Moral:     Be  careful  where  yow  sit. 
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September  18 — Saturday. — ^We  started  this  morning  bright 
and  early  to  cross  the  Cascade  Mountains,  traveling  fifteen 
miles  to  Little  Deschutes  River,  over  a  very  good  mountain 
road,  except  one  very  steep  hill  called  "Little  Laurel,"  which 
we  were  obliged  to  descend  to  reach  the  river.  We  locked 
both  wheels  and  then  rough-locked  with  chains,  and  then  came 
very  near  killing  one  of  our  wheel  oxen.  Something  had 
happened  to  one  of  the  teams  ahead  of  us,  which  caused  a 
stoppage  of  all  the  teams  on  the  hill  back  of  them.  When 
our  leaders  stopped,  and  the  hill  being  so  very  steep,  the  other 
oxen  in  the  team  telescoped  them,  caused  by  our  wagon  run- 
ning onto  them.  In  the  mixup  one  of  our  wheel  oxen  had 
his  neck  so  wrenched  that  a  stream  of  blood  about  the  size  of 
a  lead:  pencil  spurted-  from  his  nose.  The  stoppage  was  only 
for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the  other  wagons  ahead  of  us  started 
on,  then  I  straightened  out  our  team  and  started  on  down  the 
hill.  The  blood  soon  stopped  running  from  his  nostril  and 
he  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  mixup.  At  the  top  of  this 
hill  we  observed  several  trees  that  were  considerably  worn 
by  the  ropes  used  by  former  emigrants  in  letting  their  wagons 
down  this  hill,  but  we  used  no  ropes  on  the  whole  route  for 
that  purpose.  We  followed  up  this  stream  for  three  miles, 
crossing  it  six  times,  and  campedi  Nothing  but  alder  browse  for 
our  cattle  tonight. 

September  19 — Sunday. — ^We  started  very  early  this  morning 
and  traveled  about  fifteen  miles  over  some  awful  roads,  and 
cfimped.  Many  stumps  and  large  boulders  in  the  road.  Tonight 
we  are  camped  about  two  miles  past  the  sumniit,  and  about 
four  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Mount  Hood.  Very  little 
good  grass  for  our  cattle  tonight,  but  plenty  of  sour  mountain 
grass.  John  Jones  brought  in  a  lot  of  blue  huckleberries  this 
afternoon.    We  find  the  nights  very  cool  here  in  the  mountains. 

September  20 — Monday. — We  started  as  early  as  usual  and 
traveled  eight  miles  to  the  Laurel  Hill.  The  road  on  this 
hill  is  something  terrible.  It  is  worn  down  into  the  soil  from 
five  to  seven  feet,  leaving  steep  banks  on  bbth  sides,  and  so 
narrow  that  it  is  almost  imppgsibl^  tp  walk  J^long^ide  p(  the 
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cattle  for  any  distance  without  leaning  against  the  oxen.  The 
emigrants  cut  down  a  small  tree  about  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  forty  feet  long,  and  the  more  limbs  it  has  on  it, 
so  much  the  better.  This  tree  they  fasten  to  the  rear  axle 
with  chains  or  ropes,  top-end  foremost.  This  makes  an  excel- 
lent brake  for  the  wagon,  especially  in  going  down  such  hills 
as  this  one.  When  he  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  will 
take  off  his  lead  yoke  of  cattle,  hitch  onto  the  tree  left  in  the 
road  by  the  man  that  came  down  just  in  front  of  him,  haul 
it  out  of  the  way,  and  he  will  then  leave  the  tree  in  the  road 
that  he  used  on  his  own  wagon  for  the  next  fellow  to  look 
after.  Our  wagon  was  in  all  shapes  coming  down  this  hill; 
sometimes  one  fore  heel  would  drop  nearly  three  feet  from  a 
boulder  in  the  road,  while  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  rear 
wheel  dropped  two  feet  or  more  into  another  hole.  Bad  as 
the  road  was  we  succeeded  in  getting  down  this  hill  in  safety. 
We  traveled  seven  miles  further  and  camped  at  the  second 
crossing  of  the  Little  Sandy.  No  grass;  nothing  but  browse. 
One  of  our  oxen  gave  out  this  afternoon,  and  we  had  to  leave 
him  behind  for  tonight.  Today  we  passed  a  number  of  trees 
that  were  cut  down,  leaving  a  stump  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet 
high,  and  wondered  how  the  person  ever  managed  to  fell  the 
tree  and  leave  such  a  high  stump.  But  all  was  made  plain 
when  we  were  told  that  the  trees  were  cut  down  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground. 

September  21 — ^Tuesday. — Atmosphere  this  morning  cool  and 
cloudy,  and  a  drizzling  rain  is  falling.  We  traveled  ten  miles 
and  crossed  the  Big  Sandy.  Here  we  camped.  Nothing  but 
browse  for  our  cattle  tonight.  It  has  rained  all  day.  Yester- 
day we  met  a  man  on  the  road  by  the  name  of  "Emery,"  who 
lives  on  the  Tualatin  Plains,  in  Oregon.  He  was  driving  eight 
or  ten  head  of  loose  cattle,  and  was  on  his  way  to  meet  some 
of  his  relatives,  who  were  coming  across  the  plains.  Last  night 
they  all  got  away  from  him  and  started  back  for  home.  We 
saw  them  coming  and  headed  them  off.  Two  of  them  were 
well  broke  to  the  yoke.  These  we  yoked  up  and  worked  them  in 
place  of  our  tongue  yoke.  Just  after  lunch  Mr.  Emery  and 
his   man   rode   into   camp,   on   his   way   back,   looking   for    his 
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cattle.  We  told  him  what  we  had  done,  thinking  to  save  him 
a  long  trip  after  his  cattle.  He  thanked  us  very  kindly  and  said 
by  so  doing  we  had  saved  him  a  good  long  ride  back  to  his 
home  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Kindly  thanking  us  again,  he 
rounded  up  his  cattle  and  started  back  on  the  road  to  meet 
his  relatives. 

September    22— Wednesday. — This    morning    we    started    as 
early  as  usual,  traveling  twelve  miles,  and  crossed  "The  Devil's 
Backbone."     We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  much- 
dreaded   place   that   the   world   calls   "hell"   is   no   more   to   be 
dreaded,  for  on  our  trip  across  the  continent  we  have  safely 
passed    through    "The    Devil's    Gate,"    and    witnessed    a    great 
many  of   his   works   while   reviewing   his   grand   estate,   and   at 
at  last,  after  arriving  away  out  here  in  Oregon,  we  have  had 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  driving  our  team  over  the  old  man's 
backbone.      That   is,    "The    Devil's    Backbone."      Here   we    will 
leave  the   old  man's  carcass   to  be   wet   with   the   mists   of  an 
Oregon  winter.     We  came  down  a  very  steep  hill  and  crossed 
the    Big    Sandy.,     This   crossing    we    found    was   very    hard    to 
make   on   account   of   the   many   big   boulders   to   be   found    in 
the   stream.     To   get  across   safely  we   were   obliged  to   travel 
a    zig-zag    course.      After    crossing   we    ascended    a    very    long, 
steep  hill  and  camped  by  a  small  spring  of  good,  cool   water 
on  the  left  of  the  road.     Grass  is  fairly  good  tonight.     Tonight 
Mrs.  Burns  made  bread  from  the  last  of  our  flour;  also,  at  this 
meal   we   consume   the   last   of  our   meat,   and,   in   fact,   we   are 
about    out    of   everything   eatable.     We    live    in    the    hope    that 
there  will  be  plenty  for  all  when  we  arrive  at  our  destination. 
My!  Oh,  my!  what  a  hungry  crowd  the  people  of  Oregon  will 
have  to  feed  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  have  no  money  to  buy  with. 

September  23 — Thursday. — We  started  early  this  morning  for 
Foster's  ranch,  which  we  are  told  is  only  six  miles  from  this 
camp.  Very  good  road.  We  arrived  at  Mr.  Foster's  about  10 
a.  m.,  and  camped  by  a  creek  near  the  Foster  home.  We  put 
our  cattle  in  a  pasture  and  bought  a  cut  of  hay  for  them,  and 
then  engaged  dinner  at  the  house  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
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meal.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  hot  biscuits,  cold  slaw,  fresh 
beefsteak,  and  boiled  potatoes,  served  with  hot  coffee  or  tea. 
This  meal  tasted  very  good  and  sweet  to  us  after  our  long 
trip  of  five  months  across  the  continent  with  an  ox  team,  yet 
we  considered  it  poor  fare  for  the  price.  One  young  man  took 
a  chair  at  the  table  with  us  and  continued  eating  after  the 
third  table  was  served.  Finally  Mr.  Foster,  fearing  the  young 
man  would  kill  himself  by  eating  too  much,  ordered  him  from 
the  table.  He  very  reluctantly  obeyed,  went  out  to  his  camp, 
which  was  just  above  ours,  and  laid  down  on  the  grass.  He 
soon  became  a  very  sick  man,  and  for  the  next  three  hours 
writhed  in  great  agony,  coming  very  near  passing  in  his  checks. 
We  will  leave  for  Oregon  City  early  in  the  morning,  which 
is  about  twenty  miles  from  Foster's. 

September  24 — Friday. — We  started  bright  and  early  this 
morning  for  Oregon  City,  traveling  fourteen  miles  over  good 
roads  and  through  beautiful  valleys,  passing  several  farmhouses, 
neatly  finished  and  painted  white,  that  gives  an  encouraging 
appearance  to  us  poor  worn-out  emigrants.  We  camped  to- 
night by  a  small,  cold  mountain  stream.  Grass  is  very  good, 
wood — My!  Oh,  my!  it  is  in  great  abundance,  such  as  pine,  fir, 
hemlock,  ash,  maple  and  white  oak.  Our  cattle  are  feeling  fine 
tonight.  They  seem  to  realize,  with  us,  that  our  journey's  end 
is  near  at  hand,  and,  thank  God,  only  one  day  more,  and  then — 

September  25 — Saturday. — We  started  early  this  morning, 
our  cattle  traveling  off  well.  We  came  five  miles,  which  brought 
us  to  the  Clackamas  River,  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold  stream  of 
water,  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  and  about  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  We  forded  this  stream  and  came  about  one  mile 
further,  which  landed  us  in  the  heart  of  Oregon  City  and  ended 
our  journey  across  the  continent,  consuming  five  months  and 
five  days  in  the  trip  from  Quincy,  Illinois,  to  Oregon  City.  We 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  south  side  and  close  to  the  Methodist 
church,  remaining  at  this  camp  for  about  one  week,  feasting 
on  watermelons  and  good  fresh  vegetables,  right  from  the 
garden,  which  are  brought  in  by  the  Clackamas  County  farm- 
ers in  great  abundance.     Being  a  bricklayer  by  trade   1   looked 
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enough  for  two  persons  and  all  the  others  were  single  bunks. 
Our,  being  the  upper  bunk,  was  only  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
and  for  this  bunk  we  paid  $1  each  per  night.  We  laid  there 
all  night  straight  as  a  shingle,  but  very  little  sleep  for  either 
one.  We  were  both  glad  to  see  the  dawn  of  another  day  and 
were  up  very  early.  We  took  in  the  sights  of  the  city  long 
before  the  landlord  of  our  hotel  called  us  for  breakfast,  for 
which  we  paid  50  cents.  After  breakfast  we  bid  good-by  to 
our  friends  and  started  on  the  road  for  the  Tualatin  Plains. 
As  Payson  Burns  had  not  found  any  work  to  do,  I  told  him 
that  I  would  take  him  along  to  make  the  mortar  and  carry  the 
brick,  to  which  he  agreed.  We  traveled  on  what  is  called  the 
Canyon  Road.  On  arriving  at  Mr.  Steward's  we  found  a  brick- 
layer there  who  had  just  commenced  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  chimney.  Supposing  there  was  no  use  for  us  to  remain 
any  longer,  we  made  a  start  towards  the  road  for  Portland. 
Standing  near  the  gate  was  a  gentleman — I  have  forgotten  his 
name — who  had  crossed  the  plains  with  Mr.  Steward  and  family 
but  was  no  a  resident  of  California,  but  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
Oregon  friends.  This  gentleman  spoke  and  said:  "Boys,  there 
is  no  use  of  you  going  back  to  Portland.  This  young  man  will 
give  you  work  for  a  day  or  two.  After  that  you  will  find 
plenty  to  do  around  here  in  the  country."  The  bricklayer 
answered:  "Certainly  I  wiH  give  him  work  if  he  wants  it." 
Payson  Burns  obtained  work  for  a  few  days  from  an  adjoining 
farmhouse.     He  then  went  back  to  Oregon  City.     I  worked  that 

afternoon  on  the  chimney.  The  next  morning  the  boss  went 
to  Portland  with  Charles  Steward,  leaving  me  alone  to  work 
on  the  chimney,  which  I  finished  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Having  nothing  more  to  do  that  afternoon,  I  wan- 
dered around  the  farm  looking  at  the  different  crops  that  Mr. 
Steward  had  put  in  on  the  place  and  was  surprised  to  note  the 
wonderful  productive  qualities  of  the  soil.  Such  crops  I  never 
witnessed  before.  On  my  return  to  the  house  I  passed  through 
the  garden,  and  being  a  great  lover  of  turnips  I  looked  around 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any.  I  saw  some  kind  of  a  vegetable  in 
the  garden  with  a  leaf  similar  to  that  of  a  turnip.  But,  my,  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  a  turnip,  for  one  would  fill  a 
bushel   measure.      When   I    went   to   the   house    I    asked    Mrs. 
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Steward  if  they  had  any  turnips.  She  replied:  "Why,  yes; 
there  is  plenty  of  them  out  in  the  garden."  I  told  her  that 
I  had  looked  all  through  her  garden  but  could  find  no  turnips. 
At  this  she  said:  "Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  where 
they  are."  To  my  surprise  she  went  straight  for  those  large 
vegetables  and  in  a  moment  had  one  of  them  turned  over  on 
its  side.  I  carried  it  to  the  house,  put  it  on  the  scales,  and 
was  more  surprised  than  ever  to  find  that  it  brought  down 
twenty-one  and  three-quarters  pounds.  I  cut  a  small  slice  from 
it  and  found  it  crisp  and  sweet.  The  next  morning  I  started 
for  Hillsboro  to  see  Dr.  Wilcox,  as  I  was  told  that  he  wanted 
a  chimney  built  in  his  new  house  that  he  was  just  finishing 
up.  I  met  the  doctor  at  the  fence  in  front  of  his  house  and 
informed  him  what  I  was  after.  He  asked  no  questions,  but 
very  kindly  asked  me  in  the  house  and  told  his  carpenter — a 
Mr.  Brown — to  cut  the  hole  in  the  floor  for  the  chimney.  Then 
turning  to  me  he  said:  "Come  in  here  and  get  your  dinner 
while  Mr.  Brown  is  cutting  that  hole  in  the  floor."  After  dinner 
I  soon  commenced  work  on  the  doctor's  chimney.     Before  the 

sun  went  down  I  had  two  other  jobs  engaged — two  chimneys 
for  Wheelock  Simmons  in  the  south  part  of  town  and  two 
large  flues  that  William  Caldwell,  the  County  Clerk,  engaged 
me  to  build  in  the  new  courthouse  at  Ilillshoro.  After  this  I 
had  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  work  that  1  could  do.  The 
price  that  I  received  for  building  a  single  fireplace  for  a  one- 
story  house  was  $10  and  for  a  double  firei)lace  two  stories  $:i2. 
In  the  spring  of  185:J  I  started  on  a  visit  to  W.  P.  Burns  and 
family   at    Oregon    City,    after    which    I    intended    returning    to 

Quincy,  111.  On  my  arrival  at  Oregon  City  I  met  with  Thomas 
Pope  and  family,  who  had  just  arrived  by  way  of  the  isthmus 
route  from  Quincy,  111.  Here  I  also  met  with  Payson  Burns, 
who  was  working  at  the  Oak  Point  Mills  on  the  Columbia 
River,  but  had  come  up  for  a  few  days'  visit  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Pope,  and  family.  I  informed  Payson  that  I  was 
on  my  way  back  to  Quincy.  He  said  that  he  had  not  quite 
enough  money  to  carry  him  through,  but  if  I  would  go  down 
to  Oak  Point  and  work  with  him  a  month  or  so  he  would  ac- 
company me  back  home.  To  this  I  agreed.  Soon  after  com- 
ing to  Oak  Point  I  met  with  a  Miss  Hannah  Bryant,  who  had 
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crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Bryant, 
and  family  in  the  year  1852.  On  October  12th  following  we 
were  married.  I  remained  in  Oregon,  taking  up  a  donation 
claim  in  the  Clatskanie  Valley,  where  we  have  resided  ever 
since.  Payson  Burns  returned  to  Quincy,  111.,  was  with  the 
Union  Army  all  through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  returning 
to  Oregon  with  his  family  in  the  year  1904.  There  were  five 
persons  with  our  wagon  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  con- 
sisting of  W.  P.  Burns,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Burns  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Laura  Burns,  who  in  after  years  married  a  Mr.  James 
Fuller  at  Oregon  City  and  is  now  living  at  Portland,  Or.; 
Edward  Payson  Burns,  now  living  at  East  Portland,  Or.,  and 
E.  W.  Conyers,  now  living  at  Clatskanie,  Or. 

Very   truly   yours, 

E.    W.   CONYERS, 
Clatskanie,    Or.,    September    27,    1905. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  March  15,  1904. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  at 
;>  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the  Annual  Reunion  of  1904 — ^the 
thirty-second. 

Present :  William  Galloway,  1852,  McMinnville,  Presi- 
dent; W.  T,  Wright,  1852,  Union,  Vice  President;  George 
H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary;  J.  E.  Magers,  1852, 
Portland,  and  Thomas  J.  Hayter,  1850,  Polk  County, 
Directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speakers;  (a)  for  the  annual  address; 
(b)  for  the  occasional  address. 

*].     Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

1.     Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Comlmittees:  (a)  committee  of  ar- 
rangements; (b)  finance  committee;  (c)  committee  on 
building  and  music;  (d)  committee  on  invitations;  (e) 
committee  on  transportation;  (f)  reception  committee;  (g) 
selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  Committee. 
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On  motion  of  Director  A  lagers,  Portland  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  reunion. 

The  selection  of  speakers  was  referred  to  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

The  matter  of  securing  reduced  rates  of  transportation 
was  referred  to  the  Secretary. 

Rev.  John  Flinn,  ISoO,  was  chosen  as  the  Grand  Chap- 
lain. 

Joseph  r)uchtel,  18r)2,  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
with  power  to  select  her  own  assistants. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
be  the  Committee  on  Invitations:  thev  were  also  chosen  as 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

All  other  matters,  on  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  as  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  1,000  copies  of 
the  Transactions  of  1J)0;5  ])rinted,  and  also  such  letter  heads 
and  envelopes  as  might  be  needed. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  board  adjourned. 

GEO.  H.  HIMES,  Secretary 
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Portland,  Oregon,  Wednesday,  June  22,  1904. 

The  thirty-second  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  state. 
It  was  memorable  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  and 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which  prevailed.  The  books 
of  the  Secretary  showed  that  it  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
the  Association  ever  held. 

From  all  over  the  great  state  which  they  have  builded 
came  the  good,  gray  pioneers  of  Oregon  to  Portland  for 
their  annual  reunion,  an  occasion  always  looked  forward 
to  with  eager  anticipation,  which  is  heightened  bv  each  re- 
curring year.  Through  the  streets  they  marched,  a  meager 
remnant  of  the  serried  host  which  made  its  valiant  way 
across  the  great  rivers,  burning  plains,  and  the  forbidding 
mountains  of  the  unknown  to  the  land  which  destiny  called 
them  to  come  into  and  possess.  All  over  town  flags  were 
flying,  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  those  who  turned 
out  to  do  them  honor.  In  the  van'  of  the  proud  little  army 
of  aged  men  and  women,  work-worn,  bent,  grizzled  and 
scarred  from  the  long  battle,  a  band  played  martially  and 
brave  old  arms  bore  banners. 

In  addition  to  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Cali- 
fornia were  well  represented  by  pioneers  of  early  Oregon, 
now  residing  in  those  states.  The  rule  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association  is  once  a  member  always  a  member, 
regardless  of  change  of  residence. 
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It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  those  who  looked  upon  it, 
those  of  the  later  generation,  who  are  reaping  the  sowing  of 
the  pioneers.  It  must  have  shown  them  something  of  the 
high  courage  which  made  these  heroes  and  heroines  to 
hew  and  raise  and  dedicate  the  structure  of  civilization  in 
the  heart  of  a  trackless  wilderness.  For  the  veterans  it  was 
a  gala  day,  and  their  old  eyes  sparkled  with  the  glow  of 
youth,  their  voices  were  vibrant  and  their  limbs  strength- 
ened with  the  zest  of  older  days. 

At  the  Armorv,  where  the  dav's  exercises  were  held, 
Portland's  grand  old  pioneer  Mayor,  Hon.  George  H.  Wil- 
liams, 1853,  welcomed  his  fellow  pioneers  to  the  city,  and 
tendered  them  the  hospitality  always  in  store  for  them.  Other 
addresses  were  made,  songs  were  sung  and  stories  of  the 
tense,  momentous  '40s  and  '50s  told  and  retold  again.  Old 
comrades  and  neighbors  of  the  pioneering  time  met  again 
and  clasped  hands,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  many 
vears,  some  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  There  was  much 
feasting  and  decorous  good  cheer.  Much  joking  and  laugh- 
ing and  gossip  with  now  and  then  a  tear  for  the  departed 
and  the  dear  old,  old  days. 

Each  year  there  are  fewer  who  answer  the  roll.  A 
lamentably  large  number  are  missing  since  last  year.  The 
good,  gray  army  is  rapid  in  its  passing.  It  is  marching 
beyond,  out  into  a  new  land  which  it  is  to  come  into  and 
possess,  a  better  land  even  than  their  beloved  Oregon.  A 
land  where  there  is  no  pioneering,  no  wild  alarm  of  war, 
no  hardship  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  no  tottering 
limbs,  no  failing  sight,  no  tired,  palsied  hands  and  no  sor- 
row of  partings,  but  only  peace  and  rest  and  pleasant 
memories. 
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The  parade  was  like  the  unrolling  of  a  panorama,  like 
turning  the  leaves  of  an  ancient  record.  Away  up  in  the 
lead  marched  a  sturdy  old  lady  carrying  a  banner  marked 
"1839."  She  was  Mrs.  N.  A.  Bird.  By  her  side  walked 
John  Long,  of  Sauvies  Island,  a  pioneer  of  1837,  too  feeble 
to  carry  a  banner,  but  marching  in  the  parade  just  the  same. 

At  the  rear  of  the  procession,  behind  the  youngsters  of 
1859,  the  time  limit  for  admittance  to  the  Association, 
slowly  moved  two  automobiles.  In  the  autos  were  members 
of  a  family  which  crossed  the  plains  in  ox-carts  in  1848, 
while  one  member,  Joseph  Watt,  came  to  Oregon  in  1844. 
These  pioneers  were  Werner  Breyman,  of  Salem,  and  his 
wife;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Morton,  Mrs.  R. 
White  and  A.  S.  Watt,  of  Portland,  all  but  Mr.  Breyman 
being  members  of  the  Watt  family.  They  had  lived  to  see 
the  change  in  vehicles  for  travel  and  pleasure  from  a  cum- 
bersome ox-cart  to  an  automobile,  which,  gently  puffing 
steam,  crept  along  behind  the  old-timers'  steps,  but  always 
ready  to  burst  out  into  a  speed  that  would  have  left  even  a 
runaway  ox-team  far  in  the  dust.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  an  automobile  ever  appear.ed  in  a  pioneer  procession 
in  Oregon. 

Without  a  hitch  of  any  kind  the  parade  was  finished  at 
the  Armory  doors,  after  half  the  city,  so  it  seemed,  had 
looked  with  reverence  upon  the  old  settlers  as  they  marched 
by. 

For  an  hour  before  the  parade  time  the  veranda  of  the 
Hotel  Portland,  the  court  in  front,  and  Sixth  street  outside, 
swarmed  with  pioneers,  all  talking,  congratulating  one  an- 
other, and  preparing  for  the  parade,  the  great  test  of  their 
remaining  strength.      And    the  old-timers,    the  men  who 
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were  first,  ana  their  wives  who  had  made  their  early  homes 
Uvable,  seemed  determined  to  show  one  another  that  they 
were  still  a  long  way  from  dead,  so  they  put  their  best  foot 
forward  when  the  parade  was  called,  and  marched  sturdily 
along. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  acted  as  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
procession,  assisted  by  numerous  aides.  The  banner-bearers 
started  from. the  court  of  the  hotel,  and  as  they  passed  out 
of  the  gateway  those  in  waiting  fell  in  behind  the  banners 
for  their  respective  years.  A  number  too  feeble  to  endure 
the  tiresome  march  were  taken  in  carriages  to  the  Armory. 
When  fully  lined  up,  the  parade  extended  from  Yamhill 
street  to  Washington,  and  the  cars  had  to  wait  until  all 
was  ready,  and  the  procession,  headed  by  four  mounted 
policemen,  a  squad  of  fourteen  officers,  under  Captain 
Moore,  and  De  Caprio's  band,  marched  north  on  Sixth 
street  to  Ankeny,  where  it  turned,  and  going  up  Ankeny  to 
Seventh,  turned  again  and  proceeded  up  Burnside  street 
to  Tenth,  where  it  disbanded  in  front  of  the  Armory. 

By  actual  count  taken  on  Burnside  street  525  pioneers 
niarched  in  the  parade.  By  years  they  were  numbered  as 
follows :  1837,  1 ;  1889,  3  ;  1840,  2 ;  1841,  2 ;  1842,  3  ;  1843, 
12;  1844,  17;  1845,  31;  1846,  15;  1847,  60;  1848,  26;  1849, 
32;  1850,  54;  1851,  31;  1852,  140;  1853,  80;  1854,  54;  1855, 
12;  1856,  5;  1857,  16;  1858,  18;  1859,  11. 

Mayor  Williams  apparently  forgot  all  about  his  81  years, 
and  marched  in  the  1853  ranks  with  a  livelier  step  than  some 
n^uch  younger  men.  Ex-Governor  Moody,  Judge  Dean 
Blanchard,  of  Rainier,  and  other  law-makers  were  also  in 
line^  One  of  the  oklest  was  Augustus  C.  Wirt,  1844,  of 
Skipanon,  bent  with  the  weight  of  90  years.     His  wife,  also 
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a  pioneer  of  the  state,  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Whit- 
man massacre.  A  child  at  the  time,  she  was  carried  off  by 
an  Indian  and  kept  with  the  tribe  for  some  time. 

The  dance  hall  was  hardly  large  enough  to  seat  all  the 
guests,  and  the  ventilation  was  far  from  good,  but  the 
pioneers,  who  had  seen  Indians  in  their  war  paint  and  had 
heard  their  cattle  stampeded  by  them  in  the  dead  of  night 
in  the  long  journey  across  the  plains,  were  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  a  matter  of  that  kind.  The  opening  speeches 
were  short,  leading  up  to  the  able  annual  address  of 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Moores,  1852,  of  Oregon  City,  who  was 
lustily  cheered  with  voices  that  had  been  cultivated  on  the 
mountains  and  plains. 

The  music  was  exceptionally  well  chosen.  "Ben  Bolt,'* 
as  sung  by  Miss  Marguerite  Wiley,  reminded  many  men 
and  women  present  of  the  early  GO's,  when  they  were  young 
and  the  song  was  an  air  of  the  day.  De  Caprio's  "Old 
Kentucky  Home"  and  "Dixie"  appealed  strongly  to  those 
pioneers  who  had  come  originally  from  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon^s  line,  and  they  were  not  a  few. 

President  William  Galloway  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : 

Pioneers:  We  meet  to-day  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  good 
cheer.  Then  let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  past  forty, 
fifty  or  three-score  years,  when  a  few  of  us  were  children,  when 
many  were  entering  on  the  joyous  state  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  when  more  were  in  full  fruition  of  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  sterling  manhood.  Thence  in  retrospection 
let  us  note  each  milestone  in  that  unparalleled  development  of 
this  great  Northwest,  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  pioneer's 
genius,  his  energy,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance.  Nor  let 
us  forget  to  place  a  wreath  and  drop  a  tear  over  the  bier  of 
that  grand  army,  of  out  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  passed 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  finite  existence.  Do  this  and  you  will 
realize  that  your  lives  have  been  cast  among  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  giants.  Then  on  this,  the  thirty-second  anniver- 
sary of  our  organization,  let  us  rejoice  that  our  lifework  has 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  while  our  bodies  are  frail  and  bowed 
with  age^  yet  the  spirit  of  eternal  youth  and  faith  in  the  future 
inspires    our    souls. 

After  prayer  by  Chaplain  Rev.  John  Flinn,  1850,  Mayor 
Williams  followed  with  his  address  of  welcome: 

Pioneers  of  Oregon:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  as  Mayor 
of  Portland  to  welcome  you  to  this  city. 

You  are  entitled  to  be  welcome  everywhere  and  to  be  re- 
spected and  honored  by  everybody  in  this  state.  Yoxi  are 
the  foundation  builders  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Ore- 
gon. You  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  most  interest- 
ing period  in  our  history.  You  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation  full  of  years  and  full  of  recollections  of  the 
good  and  useful  work  you  have  done  for  your  country. 

Kind  heaven  has  graciously  permitted  you  to  come  to- 
gether on  this  beautiful  day  in  this  beautiful  city  from  which 
you  can  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  pioneer  life.  I  greet  you  each  and  all  with  my 
best  wishes  for  your  future  health  and  happiness.  T  hope  that 
you  will  enjoy  this  reunion  and  many  others  to  come,  and  that 
your  future  days  may  be  days  of  pleasantness  and  all  your 
paths  of  peace. 

President  Galloway  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Honored  Pioneers:  Your  words  of  wel- 
come touch  our  hearts.  We  know  your  city  is  Rreat,  mag- 
nanimous and  generous.  For  many  years  the  pioneers  have 
gathered  here,  and  we  have  partaken  of  your  hospitality;  your 
men  of  means  have  bestowed  with  an  unsparing  hand;  every 
citizen  of  your  city  has  vied  with  his  neighbor  in  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  the  visiting  pioneer;  yet  above  all  have  the  filial 
attention  and  kind  treatment  of  the  noble  women  of  Portland, 
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on   each   annual   reunion,   touched  most  deeply   our   hearts   and 
endeared  your  people  to  us. 

Fifty  years  and  more  have  passed.  Then  we  were  young 
and  strong.  Where  your  wonderful  city  of  180,000  inhabitants 
now  rests,  a  dense  forest  then  stood.  The  beautiful  Willamette, 
now  spanned  with  steel  girders,  flowed  undisturbed  to  the  sea. 
Now  all  is  changed — the  Oregon  pioneer  has  cleared  the  forests; 
he  has  laid  broad  and  deep  solid  foundations  for  the  great  states 
of  the  Northwest;  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  high  character 
for  commercial  honor  and  integrity  upon  the  great  cities  of  the 
interior — on  Puget  Sound  and  your  own  Portland.  In  return, 
your  warm  welcome  in  this  hour  of  our  failing  strength  amply 
compensates  for  all  we  have  done,  and  from  the  fullness  of 
our  hearts  we  thank  you. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was  as  follows : 

Appointment  of  committee  on  resolutions,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Music  by  the  band. 

Annual  Address — Hon.  Charles  B.  Moores,  1852,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Song — Miss  Marguerite  Wiley. 
Song — Judge  F.  D.  Hennessey. 
Music  bv  the  band. 

Announcement  by  the  Grand  Marshal. 
Benediction — Chaplain. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  annual  banquet  was 
served  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  Armory  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  assisted  by  Miss  Mollie  Burke,  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tables, 
and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  cordially  aided 
by  every  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  booths 
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and  tables,  doing  their  work  most  cheerfully,  impressing 
all  with  the  feeling  that  "there  was  nothing  too  good  for 
the  Pioneers." 

The  great  drill  room  of  the  Aniiory  looked  like  a  mam- 
moth flower  garden.  Sixteen  long  tables,  reaching  entirely 
across  the  big  room,  had  a  seating  capacity  of  804.  The 
decorations,  provided  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  various 
tables,  were  striking  and  l)eautiful,  and  characterized  by 
individuality. 

The  tables  were  presided  over  and  decorated  as  follows : 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Croas- 
man;  assistants,  Miss  Daisy  Belle  Freeman,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Harder;  Paul  Neron  roses. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  W.  S.  Sibson,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Robert- 
son ;  assistants,  Miss  Alice  Sibson,  Miss  Nan  Robertson ; 
blue  larkspurs. 

Table  No.  ;^— Mrs.  J.  C.  Moreland,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fenton ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  WiUard  Jones,  Mrs.  Arthur  Tifft;  Red 
Ramblers  and  Jacqueminots. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  J.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis; 
pink  and  white  carnations. 

Table  No.  5— Mrs.  L  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  M.  C.  George ;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Gertrude  Pratt,  Miss  Florence  George;  La 
France  roses. 

Table  No.  G — Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Mrs.  Pierce  Mays;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Clarissa  Wiley,  Miss  Jessie  Farreli;  blue 
Canterbury  bells  in  brass  jardinieres. 
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Table  No.  7— Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Kamm;  assistants,  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Sewall,  Miss  Caroline 
Kamm;  La  France  roses  and  maidenhair  ferns. 

Table  No.  8— Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Linthi- 
ciim;  assistants,  Miss  Clementine  Wilson,  Miss  Emma 
Failing;  sweet  peas. 

Table  No.  9— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Marsh;  as- 
sistants, Mrs.  D.  F.  Sherman,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley ;  Cali- 
fornia poppies  and  ferns. 

Table  No.  10 — Mrs.  John  McCraken,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Wcidler ;  assistants,  Miss  Kate  Sherlock,  Miss  Hazel  Weid- 
Icr ;  silver  maples. 

Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor;  assistants,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson,  Miss  Margaret 
Catlin ;  Viscountess  Folkestone  roses  and  greens. 

Table  No.  12— Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill,  Mrs.  John  Gill;  assist- 
ants, Mrs.  Frances  Gill,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Strain ;  Red  Rambler 
roses. 

Table  No.  13 — Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Lamberson;  assistants,  Miss  Agnes  Watt,  Miss  Helena 
Humason ;  yellow  nasturtiums  and  ferns. 

Table  No.  14 — Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Clara  Teal^ 
assistants.  Miss  Grace  Warren,  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis;  Bar- 
oness Rothschild  roses. 

Table  No.  15— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann ; 
assistants.  Miss  Mayanah  W^oodward;  Mrs.  Harold  G. 
Rice;  Red  Ramblers  and  ferns. 

Table  No.  16 — Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman ;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Hannah  Connell,  Miss  Jean  Slauson;  Testout 
roses  and  ferns. 
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Reserve  Tables — Mrs.  Charles  Holman,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Moore,  Mrs.  H.  K.  McCully,  Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Mrs. 
T.  T.  Struble,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish. 

Gommittee  on  Bread  and  Cake — Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor, 
chairman;  Mrs;  Clara  Watt  Morton,  Miss  Anna  Crenien, 
Miss  Hildegarde  Plunixner. 

Committee  on  Meats,  Salads  and  Fish — Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  chairman;  Mrs.  E.  E.  McClure,  Mrs.  D.  McLauch- 
lin,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cornell,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Crang. 

Committee  on  Cream,  Milk,  Etc. — Miss  Mary  McKay, 
chairman;  Mrs.  C.  Vantine,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Stimson,  ATrs.  R. 
S.  McLeran,  Mrs.  I.  G.  Davidson. 

Committee  on  Ice  Cream — Miss  Helena  Humason,  chair- 
man ;  Miss  Myrtle  B.  Moffett,  Miss  Abbie  L.  Atwood,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Griswold.- 

Committee  on  Decorations — Miss  Abbie  L.  Atwood, 
chairman;  Miss  Weidler,  Miss  Hazel  Weidler,  Miss  Myrtle 
B.  Moffett,  Miss  Marguerite  Wiley. 

Woman's  Reception  Committee — Mrs.  Abigail  Scott 
Duniway,  chairman ;  Mrs.  P.  Selhng,  Mrs.  June  McMillen 
Ordway,  Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Molson,  Montreal ; 
Mrs.  George  A.  Harding,  Oregon  City;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Wilson,  The  Dalles ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Mrs.  Wm.  Grooms, 
Mrs.  Frankie  Helms,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bowman. 

The  greatest  profusion  of  large  flags  had  been  lent  by 
citizens  for  the  occasion,  and  were  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  balconies.  Beautiful  palms  were  lent  by  George 
Otten  to  bank  in  the  corners  of  the  large  room. 

The  tables  were  loaded  with  good  things  to  eat  when 
the  guests  came  into  the  hall  after  the  formal  exercises  of 
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the  afternoon,  and  the  immense  crowd  was  handled  most 
admirably.  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  her  assistants  received 
them  at  the  door,  and  they  were  shown  to  tables  without 
delay,  the  oldest  being  put  together  as  far  as  possible.  When 
the  tables  had  been  filled  there  was  still  a  large  crowd  at  the 
doors,  it  being  estimated  that  fully  1,000  partook  of  the 
banquet.  The  sight  was  an  impressive  one.  People  who 
have  helped  make  Oregon  history  chatted  with  each  other 
and  greeted  old  friends.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  1842,  had  a 
crowd  around  him  while  he  ate,  and  Mrs.  DeWitt,  1847, 
was  also  a  center  of  attraction.  The  granddaughter  of  Ja- 
son Lee  was  present,  and  several  survivors  of  the  Whitman 
massacre  were  there.  Mrs.  Stephen  Coffin,  1847,  came  in 
on  the  arm  of  Captain  Powell,  1852,  her  son-in-law,  and 
astonished  her  friends  by  her  activity.  Mrs.  Eva  Emery 
Dye,  who  has  immortalized  in  her  books  the  days  of  which 
these  pioneers  love  to  talk,  mingled  among  them  and  was 
greeted  with  welcome  on  all  sides. 

Many  gathered  around  that  board  who  will  never  come 
again,  but  until  the  last  call  comes  they  will  never  forget 
the  day  spent  so  happily.  The  note  of  pathos  which  ran 
through  the  festivities  could  not  be  overlooked.  The  young 
women  waiting  at  the  tables  to  serve  them  were  suddenly 
grave  when  the  throng  of  whitened  heads  appeared.  Many 
walked  with  canes,  many  had  trembling  hands  and  eyes 
bedimmed  with  time.  But  they  were  strong  and  sturdy 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  they  have  made  this  beautiful 
Northwest  what  it  is — the  garden  spot  of  the  country. 

ijong  after  they  had  all  been  served,  and  the  second  tables 
had  been  cleared  away,  groups  of  old  folks  lingered  to  have 
one  more  talk  about  early  days.  They  seemed  to  dread 
the  partings    with  old    friends    and  acquaintances.      But 
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whether  thev  live  to  see  another  Pioneer  dav  or  not,  this 
one  was  a  happy  one,  and  they  all  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS   MEETING. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  business  meeting  was  held 
and  officers  elected  as  follows : 

President,  W.  T.  Wright,  1852,  Union  county;  Vice 
President,  John  W.  Minto,  184H,  Portland;  Secretary, 
George  H.  Himes,  185,3,  Portland;  Treasurer,  Charles  E. 
Ladd,  1857,  Portland. 

Directors— W.  E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland:  William 
Galloway,  1852,  .McMinnville,  and  J.  C.  Moreland,  1852, 
Portland. 

The  evening  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  following 
telegram  from  Governor  Chamberlain,  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary Himes: 

"Express  my  regrets  to  the  pioneers  at  my  inability  to 
meet  with  them.  I  hope  all  may  be  spared  for  many  such 
reunions  and  continue  to  be  loved  and  honored  by  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state  which  their  prowess  founded." 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  being  extended  to  the  retiring 
officers  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  which  had  done  most 
to  make  the  reunion  a  pleasant  gathering,  there  was  an  in- 
formal program,  in  which  the  Veteran  Double  Quartet,  com- 
posed of  men  all  with  gray  and  white  heads,  took  the  lead- 
ing part.  They  were:  S.  Bullock,  W.  S.  Powell,  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  first  tenors;  C.  C.  Pratt,  R.  V.  Pratt,  second 
tenors;  George  Buchanan,  H.  A.  Keinath,  first  bassos;  Dr. 
H.  R.  Littlefield,  A.  M.  Cummins,  second  bassos :  accom- 
panist, Miss  E.  C.  Felt. 
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Then  the  old  pioneers,  as  if  they  had  been  too  staid, 
brightened  up,  showing  that  boyishness  never  dies  out  in 
men  of  their  broad  caliber.  Several  of  them,  all  of  whom 
had  seen  60  years  behind  them,  and  some  of  them  three 
score  years  and  ten  and  almost  four-score  years,  came  upon 
the  platform,  and  in  short,  informal  talks  told  what  they 
thought  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  recounted  the  funny 
little  things  that  made  for  mirth  when  each  man  had  to  find 
his  amusement  in  his  own  home.  These  speakers  were: 
Roswell  C.  Shelley,  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  J.  E.  Magers,  Dr.  T.  V. 
B,  Embree  and  David  J.  Holmes.  At  the  close  President 
Galloway  introduced  Almora  Hill  and  wife,  1843,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  both  past  80,  saying  as  they  rose: 

'This  is  what  sixty-one  years  of  married  life  in  Oregon 
does  for  Missourians." 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  "America"  by  the  entire  body  of  the  pioneers 
assembled. 

NOTES. 

In  the  crowd  which  collected  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Portland  Hotel  and  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  to  take  places 
in  the  procession  early  in  the  afternoon,  many  old  friends 
met  and  many  got  sight  of  friends  they  could  not  reach,  so 
closely  was  the  crowd  packed.  As  the  people  surged  to 
and  fro,  many  brief  but  interesting  remarks  were  heard  in 
regard  to  bygone  days. 

"Why,  there  is  Van  B.  DeLashmutt,"  ss^id  one.  "I  have 
not  seen  him  since  '61  or  '62,  when  we  took  part  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Salem.  He  took  the  part  of  old 
Brigham  Young,  and  I  was  one  of  his  gang  of  wives,  and 
we  were  all  packed  into  a  wagon  together." 
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A  ruddy-faced,  jolly  old  lady,  with  the  dimples  still  in 
her  cheeks,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  stalwart  middle-aged 
man,  introduced  him  to  an  old  friend  they  were  crowded 
against  as  "my  son." 

"He  is  the  baby,  I  suppose?"  queried  the  friend. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  old  lady.  "The  baby  got  married, 
and  has  a  wife  and  babies  of  his  own  to  look  after,  and," 
with  a  wink  of  her  eye,  "he  has  no  time  to  look  after  his 
mother  now." 

Several  persons,  wearing  1852  badges,  came  together  in 
the  crush,  and  after  glancing  over  the  lot  one  of  them  said : 
"Eighteen  fifty-two  was  a  mighty  tough  year  for  Oregon." 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  the  others,  "it  was  a  bad  year  for 
the  state,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Wc  came  to  stay, 
and  we  are  here  yet." 

"Yes,"  said  another  of  the  '52  men,  "and  we  have  been 
here  so  long  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  here.  Why,  I 
went  to  school  in  the  old  Central  School,  which  stood  where 
this  hotel  stands." 


"So  did  I,"  said  another,  "and  many's  the  good  licking 
I  had  to  take  there.  And  well  I  remember  the  sport  we 
had  with  a  'flying  Dutchman'  made  with  a  piece  of  scantling 
on  the  top  of  a  stump  over  where  the  postoffice  stands.  The 
block  was  owned  then  by  Harry  Leland's  father,  and  his 
house,  on  one  corner,  was  the  only  building  on  it." 

"Why,  there  is  Richardson,  of  Columbia  County,"  said 
another,  pointing  to  a  man  wearing  a  badge  of  1846.  "His 
hair  is  as  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  not  a  gray  one  to  be  seen, 
and  the  other  '46  man  he  is  talking  to  has  only  a  few  gray 
hairs." 
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"Do  you  know  me?"  asked  a  middle-aged  lady,  so  well 
j)reserved  as  to  appear  much  younger  than  she  was,  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  Uncle  John  Cogswell,  of  Eugene,  a 
pioneer  of  1845,  almost  ninety  years  old. 

*'I  can't  remember  your  name,"  said  the  old  q^entleman. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "I  am  Mary  Ellen  Gaines,  and  I  was 
one  of  your  bridesmaids  when  you  were  married.  I  rode 
fifty  miles  on  horseback  that  day  in  order  to  be  present  at 
your  wedding." 

"What  year  was  that  in?"  she  asked,  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  not  recall  the  date.  (Mrs.  Gaines  was  a  Miss 
Looney,  who  came  in  1843,  and  was  accompanied  by  her 
sister,    Pauline.) 

Another  lady,  accompanied  by  a  man  wearing  an  1850 
badge,  stopped  in  the  jam  to  introduce  him  to  a  friend  as 
Samuel  Swift,  1850,  the  first  warehouseman  of  Oregon  City. 

Dr.  Cox,  the  dentist,  was  crowded  against  a  man  who, 
after  examining  his  badge,  remarked:  "You  did  not  come 
so  soon  as  I  did.  Cox,  why  was  that?" 

"Well,  ni  tell  you,  Miles,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  took 
the  first  opening  I  struck,  and  got  here  as  soon  as  I  could." 

Here  a  group  on  the  curb  began  talking  "jargon,"  which 
is  now  a  dead  "wawa"  to  most  people,  and  they  were  say- 
ing something  amusing,  judging  by  the  laughter,  but  the 
fun,  whatever  it  was,  was  lost  to  most  within  hearing.  A 
little  farther  on,  two  men  with  long  gray  beards  were 
gravely  discussing  agriculture. 


"After  a  certain  time,"  said  one,  "potatoes  need  no  more 
cultivating." 
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'*Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  you  can  keep  a-stirring  the 
ground  around  corn,  and  it  will  keep  a-coming/' 

"That's  so,"  said  the  first,  "but  you  must  not  stir  it  too 
deep." 

OLDEST  PIONEER  IN  PORTLAND. 

Cleve  S.  Silver,  the  oldest  of  the  pioneer  residents  in 
Portland,  was  bom  in  North  Bend,  Ohio,  November  4,  1814, 
and  is  now  in  his  89th  year.  He  arrived  in  Portland  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  until  1873  conducted  a  general  mer- 
chandise store,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  big  fire  that 
year.  He  served  a  term  as  County  Commissioner,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  as  weigher  and  ganger 
at  the  Custom  House.  Of  recent  years  Mr.  Silver  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Silver  shows  no 
signs  of  mental  failing.  He  remembers  all  of  his  ac- 
quaintances and  converses  freely  upon  all  subjects  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  reads  the  daily  newspapers  regularly. 
His  physical  condition  is  good  and  he  walks  around  the 
city  daily,  and  is  as  active  as  many  men  much  younger 
than  he. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Those    who    registered    with   Secretary   George   H.    I  Times 
as  follows: 

1837. 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Harger,  New-     George   Long,   Sauvie's    Island. 
berg. 


Mrs.  E.  Florey,  Gaston. 


1889. 

Napoleon  McGillivray,  Portland. 

1840. 


Mrs.    Wiley    Edwards,    New- 
berg. 

1841. 

Mrs.  S.   H.  Elliott,  Holbrook.     Captain       Thomas       Mountain, 
Mrs.    L.    E.    Bowie^   Portland.         Portlajnd. 

1842. 

F.  X.  Matthieu,  Butteville.  V.   N.  Perry,  Coquille. 

C.  T.  Pomeroy,  Cedar  Mills. 


1848. 


W.    L.   Higgins,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Matheny  Kirk- 
wood,  Hopewell. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Cornell,  Salem. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hembrec,  Lafay- 
ette. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Burton, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Hembree,  Mc- 
Minnville. 


Mrs.   L.  E.  Wright,  Portland. 
*Mrs.  F.  Steiwer,  Salem. 
D.  S.  Holman,  McMinnville. 
Mrs.  Frances  L.  Cornell,  Salem. 
W.  H.  Vaughan,  Molalla. 
James  T.  Hembree,  Lafayette. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gaines,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Mary  Garrison,  Sellwood. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Griffith,  Portland! 
W.  C.  Hembree,  McMinnville. 


1844. 

Mrs.    Lizzie    Bedwcll,    North  Mrs.  P.  Sax,  Portland. 

Yamhill.  M.  C.  Athey,  Portland. 

John  Minto,  Salem.  Mrs.      Alvira      Russell,      North 

J.  C.  Nelson,  Newberg.  Yamhill. 
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Martin  Gillihan,  Sauvie's 
Island. 

Green  L.  Rowland,  North 
Yamhill. 

H.   Caples.   Columbia   City. 

Joshua    McDaniel,    Rickreall. 

T.  V.  B.  Embree,  Mount 
Tabor. 

Mrs.  Maria  Baker,  Portland. 

William  D.  Stillwell,  Tilla- 
mook. 


Eli  Perkins,  Eugene. 
A.  C.  Wirt,  Warrenton. 
Mrs.  H.  Carnahan,  Astoria. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Adams,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Melissa   Klinger,   Dufur. 
F.  Lee  Lewes,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Helm,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cline,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Bellion,  Portland. 
James  W.  Welch,  Astoria. 


1846. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kenney,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hurley,  Port- 
land. 

H.  Terwilliger,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Mary  Moore,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  McCown,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Latourette,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Clymer,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Port- 
land. 

P.  C.  Perry,  Molalla. 

C.  C.  Bozorth,  Molalla. 

A.  Condit,  Seaside. 

Mrs.  M.  Smith,  Lafayette. 

Noah  Job,  Hillsboro. 

W.  F.  Helm,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Perry,  Houl- 
ton. 

Reuben    Gant,    Philomath. 

Charles  Bolds,  Portland. 

George  W.  Morgan,  Glencoe. 

Mrs.   C.  J.   Maple,   Portland. 


Mrs.    Angeline     F.     Catching, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Minerva  C.   Bowles,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  O.   M.  Moore.  Portland. 

Mrs.    S.    D.    Meldrum,    Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Henderson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Chambers,  Portland. 

Mrs.    C.    M.    Cartwright,    Port- 
land. 

Jonas   Davis,   Halsey. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Frush,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Thing,  Portland. 

S.  C.  Simmons,  Portland. 

James   C.   C.   Hall,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Williams,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Willard  H.  Rees,  Portland. 

♦Henry   Wooley,    Portland. 

B.  F.  Bonney,  Toledo,  Wash. 

J.  P.  Crabtree,  Crabtree. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ellis,  Portland. 

A.  G.  Lloyd,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 

T.  W.  Foster,  Clackamas. 

R.  V.  Officer,  John  Day. 
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Mrs.  W.  J.  Herren,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Martha  S.  Wigle,  Prine- 

ville. 
Sol  Durbin,  Salem. 
William      Walters,      Prescott, 

Wash. 
Donald   McPherson,   Buxton. 
Jabez  Wilkes^  Hillsboro. 
H.  C.  Lamberson,  Scappoose. 


Mrs.   C.   Cornelius,   Portland. 

D.   E.   G.   Reuter,   Portland. 

Benton   Killin,  Portladnd. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Denny,  McCoy. 
City. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boynton,  Wood- 
burn. 

John  Cogswell,  Eugene. 

Mrs.    Mary    Miller,    Salem. 


Mrs.    Justina    Newton,    Port-     W.  H.  H.  Morgan,  Portland. 


land. 
J.  W.  Walker,  Astoria. 
Captain      J.      H.      McMillen, 

Portland. 
C.  O.  Hosford,   Portland. 
Mrs.    N.     A.     Jacobs,     Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
John    W.     Meldrum,     Oregon 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  Wilcox.  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  Cornelius,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lewis,  Dayton. 
J.  P.  Jackson,  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.     Fannie     W.     Archbold, 
Hillsboro. 


MrvS.  Prudence  V.  Holman, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Jenkins,  Portland. 

Thomas  J.   Kirk,  Athena. 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Marks,  Portland. 

G.  R.  Riggs,  Proebstel. 

Mrs.    Edward    Failing,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Laughlin,  Portland. 

Mrs.     S.     G.     Wood,     Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 


1846. 

A.  S.  Cone,  Butteville. 

Mrs.  Clementine  McRwan,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Portland. 

Timothy  A.  Riggs,  Brownsville. 

Mrs.  Johanna  Stuart,  Portland, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Davidson,  Parker. 

A.  H.  Garrison,  Portland. 

William   Miller,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Georgina  Deardorff,  Oak- 
land. 


Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Port-    Nathan  Bird,  Portland. 


land. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Holman, 
Portland. 

David  M.  Guthrie,  Dallas. 

Alvin  C.  Brown,  Forest 
Grove. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Apperson,  Ore- 
gon City. 


Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Poppleton,  Port- 
land. 

E.    B.   Church,   Mount   Tabor. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Walker,  Forest 
Grove. 

J.  D.  Smith.  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Eva  Bartenstein,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.    Mary    Croisan,   Salem. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Smith,  Rainier. 
G.  W.  Richardsont  Rainier. 
Mrs.     Marianne     H.     D'Arcy, 
Portland. 


Mrs.     Ellen 
City. 


Hackett,     Oregon 


1847. 


J.  T.  Apperson,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.   L.   Coffin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ir^ne  Everest,  Newberg. 

Lee  Laughlin,  North  Yamhill. 

R.  V.  Short,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Harker,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

J.  H.  Bonser,  Sauvie's  Island. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  L.  Slavin, 
Hillsdale. 

T.  J.  Gregory,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Jones,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Howard,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

♦Alfred  Luelling,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Cole,  Portland. 

Thomas   Stevens,   Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Cottel,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Leonard,  Day- 
ton, Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.   L.  Stinson,  Salem. 

David  D.  Garrison,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.   C.  F.  Kent,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Todd,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Foster,   Portland. 

Mrs.   Nancy  Capps,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Hopkins,  Portland. 

John  Brush,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  White,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rollaiid,  Ful- 
ton. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Munson,  Skipanon. 


Mrs.  Helen  C.  Powell,  Portland. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Stimson,  Portland. 

A.   D.   Findley,   Cedar   Mills. 

Mrs.  Otelia  De  Witt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jane  Kelty.  McCoy. 

S.  D.  Bonser,  Portland. 

W.    M.    Merchant,    Carlton. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Howell,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.   M.   E.   Walker,   Astoria. 

*J.  Q.  A.  Young,  Cedar  Mills. 

Mrs.   N.   E.   Olds,   McMinnville. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Shane,  Portland. 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Denny,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  Johnson,  Portland. 

Mrs.    R.    S.    Ford,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Wooley,  Portland. 

L.  J.  Klitiger,  Dufur. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Hayes,  Port- 
land. 

R.  Mendenhall,  Portland. 

Mrs.   S.  J.   Perry,   Portland. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  Portland. 

William  B.  Jolly,  Portland. 

♦Captain  A.  J.  Apperson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Webber,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Virginia  F.  McDaniel, 
Rickreall. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  W.  McGrew,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Durgan,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 
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Mrs.  E.  J.  Landess,  Corvallis. 

J.  W.  Gibson,  Corvallis. 

Mrs.  Augusta  V.  Dolph,  Port- 
land. 

W.  T.   Legg,   Corvallis. 

Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Walker,  Butte- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Nancy  G.  Starr,  Dayton. 

George  Merrill,  Deer  Island. 

Lyman  Merrill,  Woodlawn. 

David  Campbell,  Oregon  City. 

O.  H.  Cone,  Butteville. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Fellows,  Oregon 
City. 


Mrs.  N.  J.  McPherson,  Cor- 
vallis. 

♦C.   B.   Bellinger. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Hibbard,  Monta- 
villa. 

M.  J.   Kinney,   Portland. 

Mrs.   M.   Wright,   Portland., 

Mrs.    Maria    Cone,    Butteville. 

William    Chapman,    Sheridan. 

Mrs.  E.  Thorpe,  Woodlawn. 

G.  W.  Riggs,  Hood  River. 

W.   E.  Her,  Butteville. 

W.  H.  Mattoon,  Viola. 


1848. 


Plympton  Kelly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Croxton,  Port- 
land. 

N.  P.  Newton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Laura  F.  Turner,  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Nesmith  Ankeny, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Roxana  Watt  White, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton, 
Portland. 

E.  A.  Slocum,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Borger,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Wehrung,  Hills- 
boro. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Hanna,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bushey,  Wood- 
burn. 

F.  A.  Bauer,  Irrigon. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Morgan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Horton,  Ilwaco, 
Wash. 

Adam   Catlin,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Portland. 

Jonathan  Beers,  Portland. 

Warren  Merchant,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

John  W.  Minto,  Portland. 

Mrs.  I.   B.   Breyman,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Aurora  Watt  Bowman, 
Terry. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Chance,  Portland. 

H.   E.   Hinton,  Portland. 

A.  S.  Watt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Bartlett,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Shute,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Miller.   Lents. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Imbree,  Hills- 
boro. 

Fred   Catlin,   Catlin,  Wash. 

H.  C.  Morse,  Woodstock. 
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1848. 


Mrs.  Alice  T.  Bird,  Portland. 

D.  C.  Coleman,  Sheridan. 

P.  A.  Marquam,  Portland. 

William  McReynolds,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs..  M.  A.  Sargent,  Belle- 
view. 

Mrs.  Jane  Dodge,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Edwards,  Port- 
land. 

William   H.   Wood,   Lostine. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Taylor,  Portland. 

J.  S.  Backenstos,  Portland. 

John  H.  Baker,  Portland. 

A.  B.  Stuart,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Fox,  Astoria. 

W.  M.  Powers,  Albany. 

Charles  Mayger,  Mayger. 


Mrs.  Annie  Force,  Woodlawn. 
C.  A.  Reed. 
R.  Weeks  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Wait,  Portland. 
Erastus  Rosencrantz,  Troutdale. 
John   Thomas,    Russellville. 
A.  P.  Cheney,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Portland. 
H.  E.  Hayes,  Sta.fford. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Caples,  Portland. 
P.  F.  Castleman,  Portland. 
♦Hector  B.  Campbell,  Portland. 
Joseph  Webber,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Olivia  R.   Welch,   Astoria. 
J.  B.  Wyatt,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Bessie  White,  Portland. 
G.  W.  Force,  Woodlawn. 
Robert    Pattison.    Eugene. 


1860. 


Mrs.  William  Grooms,  Port- 
land. 

E.    L.   Townsend,   Woodburn. 

John   Simmons,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Exon,  Portland. 

J.  A.  Slavin,  Hillsdale. 

John  Welch,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Epler,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  TTenness,  Mount 
Tabor. 

J.  P.  Bartlett,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  .Annie  E.  Rhoades,  Port- 
land. 

James  Bybee.  La  Camas, 
Wash. 


Werner   Breyman,  Salem. 
W.  R.  Townsend,  Woodburn. 
William  PI  anna,  Fairdale. 
W.  H.  Rockfellow,  Portland. 
John   l^Minn,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Jane  Ferguson,  Woodburn. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Burk,  Kalama,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Susan  Roberts,  Vancouver, 

Wash. 
William   Kane,   Forest  Grove. 
Mrs.  Julia  Gault,  McMinnville. 
J.  W.  Sextcn,  Portland. 
G.  F.  McClane,  Salem. 
Mrs.   McB.   Brooks,   Portland. 
James  R.  Pinney,  Boise,  Idaho. 
S.  L.  Brooks,  The  Dalles. 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Brooks,  The 

Dalles. 
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W.  H.   Livermore,   Portliand. 
W.  S.  Chapman,  Portland. 
Mrs.     Elizabeth     Lord,     The 

Dalles. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Sanborn,  Portland. 
Robert   McThaney,  Wrenn. 
Chauncey  Ball,  Portland. 

C.  S.  Silver,  Portland. 
*.Theodore  Wygant,  Portland. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  Portland. 
*H.  R.  Long,  Portland. 

J.  H.  Lambert,  Portland. 
John  Lake,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Celia   Walling,    Lincoln. 
Sam  A.  Miles,  St.  Helens. 
Mrs.     Elizabeth     R.     Hender- 

shot,  Portland. 
Mrs.  James  Dart,  St.  Helens. 

D.  W.   Loughlin,   Portland. 
J.  J.  Haskins,  Portland. 
Sidney  Root,  Newberg. 

R.  B.  Wilmot,  Oswego. 
J.  S.  McCord,  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Salem. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Abrams,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Lucas,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Jane   D.   Thomas,   Port- 
land. 
K.  A.  Dean,  Portland. 


Joseph  Pinkley,  Currinsville. 

Samuel  Swift,  Portland. 

I.  G.  Davidson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  D.  Ellerson,  Portland. 

♦Mrs.  Clara  Ouimette,  Butte- 
ville. 

H.  S.  Allen.  Portland. 

Solomon  Beary,  Portland. 

Captain  G.  A.  Pease,  Portland. 

S.  Gatton,  Woodland,  Wash. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Pillsbury,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Lamberson,  Scap- 
poose. 

Mrs.  Julia  R.  Harn,  Portland. 

W.  A.  Oifield,  Mount  Hood. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  McDonald,  Portland. 

Edward  Parrish,  Woodlawn. 

R.   C.   Ramsby,   Portland. 

C.  O.  Boynton,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Riggs,  Sherwood. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Barlow,  Oregon 
City. 

John  McCraken,  Portland. 

G.  W.  Miller,  Vancouver.  Wash. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Ladd,  Portland. 

W.  H.  Brackett,  Portland. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  Port- 
land. 


J.   L.  Johnson,  Woodburn. 

George  F.  Bonney,  Wood- 
burn. 

Mrs.  Emma  Williams,  Port- 
liand. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Merchant, 
Carlton. 

W.  W.  Haines,  Eugene. 

T.  M.  Falconer,  Portland. 


1851. 

J.   H.   Olds,   Lafayette. 
-     Mrs.  John  McCraken,  Portland. 
G.     W.      Maxwell,     Woodland, 

Wash. 
George  Williams.   Portland. 
Mrs.  H.   B.   Nicholas,   Portland. 
Zach  Howe,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mrs.   H.   Bradley,  Oregon   City. 
G.  W.  Olds.  McMinnville. 
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Mrs.  Eliza  E.  C.  Smith,  Port- 
land. 

J.   C.  Carson,  Portland. 

Joel  H.  Johnson,  Lents. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  Portland. 

John  L.  Sperry,  Portland. 

Andrew  Constable,  Skamok- 
awa.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Smith,  Port- 
land. 

Captain  W.  H.  Pope,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Matthews,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dearborn,  Port- 
land. 

E.  L.  Corner,  Sellwood. 

T.  A.  Pope,  Oregon  City. 

A.   F.  Johnson,  Troutdale. 

Mrs.  Isabella  T.  Cleveland, 
Astoria. 

Mrs.  M.  Nolan,  Astoria. 

H.  Rice,  The  Dalles. 

Fred   Brum,   North   Yamhill. 

Jacob  Miller,  Oregon   City. 

Silas  Wright,  Liberal. 


Mrs.  T.  J.  Black,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howard,  Shaw. 

David  B.  Gray,  Portland. 

J,  R.  K.  Irvin,  Portland. 

J.  E.  Glenson,  Corvallis. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Shaver,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Frazier,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Elliott,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Stratton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Blanchard,  War- 
ren. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Merchant,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jette,  Champoeg. 

Mrs  N.  J.  Badolett,  Astoria. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Fleck,  Beaverton. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Rice,  The  Dalles. 

G.  W.  Miller,  Dayton,  Wash. 

Z.  F.  Moody,  The  Dalles. 

James  Casey,  Woodlawn. 

T.  T.  Geer,  Salem. 

Mrs.   C.   Vantine,    Portland. 


1862. 


Mrs.    C.    P.    Bacon,    Portland 

J.  R.  Boyd,  Eugene. 

L.      A.      Loomis,      Nahcotta, 

Wash. 
J.  H.  Jones,  Portland. 
E.  P.  Wallace,  Amity. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish,  Portland. 
E.  M.  Morgan,  Portland. 
John  W.  Roland,  Salem. 
J.  B.  Kelloggx  Portland. 


Mrs.     C.     G.     Copeland,     Siletz 

Indian  Reservation. 
L.    M.    Parrish,   Portland. 
*J.  M.  Wagner,  Salem. 
•David  S.  Stimson,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Annie    Greve,    Woodland 

Wash. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Kellogg,  Portland. 
Mrs.     Lorena    Holcomb,     Port* 

land. 
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Mrs.  Melissa  Smith,  Beaver- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Susan   Barker,  Cleone. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Warren,  Portland. 

Joseph  Paquet,  Portland. 

J.  W.  Martin,  La  Center, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Nora  S.  Burney,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   F.  E.  Chaney,   Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Kelty,  McCoy. 

Mrs.  McBride  Brooks,  Port- 
land. 

J.  K.  Hardic,  Portland. 

W.    M.    Cline,    Mount    Angel. 

Jacob   Fleischner,  Portland. 

D.  A.  Morris,  Sylvan. 

Mrs.  Emily  Cole,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Miller,  Oregon 
City. 

J    S.  Ramsey,  Halsey. 

C.  J.  Hinkle,  Hubbard. 

W.  E.  Brainerd,  Mount  Tabor. 

Isaac  Ball,  Tualatin. 

J.  D.  Jordan,  Molalla. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Hess,  Sheridan. 

G.    R.    Higgins,   Clatskanie. 

J.  A.  Burke,  Kalama,  Wash. 

W.  G.  Ballard,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Maria  Hathaway,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Norton,  Port- 
land. 

J.  Burke,  Portland. 

H.  L.  Caples,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  Emery,  Woodstock. 

Mrs.  E.  Ryan,  Portland. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Test,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Reeves  Findlay, 
Cedar  Mills.    ^ 

John   G.  Toner,   McMinnvillc. 

Frederick  V.  Holman,  Portland. 

F.  M.  De  Witt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jerusha  Greenwcll,  Clacka- 
mas. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Dekum,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ann   E.  McCall,  Portland. 

J.  L.  McCown,  Portland. 

W.    S.    Powell,    Portland. 

Mrs.   A.  J.   Killin.   Banks. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Watts,  Scap- 
poose. 

Thomas  Tucker,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tucker,  Hillsboro. 

J.   G.   Palmateer,   Currinsville. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Downing,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

C.  W.  Noblitt,  Needy. 

S.   B.  Johnson,   Gresham. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Ball,  Oswego. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Ball,  Tuala- 
tin. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Slocum,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Young,  Cedar 
Mills. 

H.  G.  Morgan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warner,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bagby,  Molalla. 

Mrs.  lAicy  Mercer,  Portland. 

C.  .A.lderson,  Salem. 

C.  M.  Cartwright,  Portland. 

John  Winters.  Portland. 

J.  W.  Miller,  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hamblin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  PaJmer,  Portland. 

H.  A.  Martin,  Kelso,  Wash. 

T..  B.  Gosa,  St.  Helens. 

J.  C.  Moreland,  Portland. 

S.  Mathena,  Gaston. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Portland. 

R.  M.  Wooden,  Jewell. 

Thomas     H.     B.     Donaldson, 
Aurora. 

A.  R.  Price,  Albion,  Wash. 

Mrs.   C.  J.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 

W.  H.  Hawkins,  Rainier. 

Mrs.  Amanda  J.  Colvin,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

F.  M.  Olds,  Portland. 

F.  M.  Tibbetts,  Portland. 

W.   H.   Bennett,  Woodstock. 

T..  B.  Rowland,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Hurley,  Portland. 

Mrs.   C.  J.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 

J.  J.  Woolery,  The  Dalles. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Kisor,  Philomath. 

Lewis  McMorris,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Dr.  Ira  C.  Taylor,  Dallas. 

J.  F.  Davies,  Portland. 

Joseph  Bnchtel,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Mary   J.    Magers,    Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whipple,  Port- 
land. 

Albert  Sutherland,  Portland. 

*J.  P.  Walker,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cornell,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Keanc,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Ripperton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Masters,  Portland. 

Mrs.   M.   B.   Robinett,   Portland. 

Thomas   Cox,   Gales   Creek. 

Julius  Howard,  Shaw. 

T.   J.    Singleton,    Roseburg. 

A.   C.   Clemens,   Bellefontainc. 

H.  Wehrung,  Hillsboro. 

Amos  Underwood.  Underwood, 
Wash. 

*Mrs.  E.  A.  Van  Vleet.  Sell- 
wood. 

Mrs.    Elizcibeth    Tfer,   Sherwood. 

Mrs.  Jane  McConnell,  Sher- 
wood. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Houghton.  Hayes, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Biles,  Portland. 

Mrs.   R.   S.   Hawkins,  Rainier. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  L.  Catching,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Walker,  Portland. 

William  G.  Beck,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Lance,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Patton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Rowland,  Eugene. 

C.   H.  Adams,   Hillsboro. 

Mrs.    Sophia   Durbin,  Salem. 

V.  McConnell,  Sherwood. 

Amos    E.    Kisor,   Philomath. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Palmateer,  Currins- 
ville. 

H.  B.  Morgan,  Portland. 

L.   C.  Weatherford,  Portland. 

J.  E.  Magers,  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Eliza  Long,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  Brown,  Forest 
Grove. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Chambreaii,  Port- 
land. 

W.  H.  Harris,  Portland. 

C.   T.   Ackerman,   Tigardville. 

Mrs.  S.  Zeigler,  Roseburg. 

William  Galloway,  McMinn- 
ville. 

W.  R.  Fontaine,  Grangeville, 
Idaho. 

T.  O.  Roland,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Carter,  Portland. 

C.  R.  Keady,  Portland.  . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yergen,  Port- 
land. 

Peter  Taylor,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  May,  Portland. 

William   Blount,   Portland. 

L.  L.  Whitcomb,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  Rowe,  Portland. 

Mrs.   R.   McKay,   Beaverton. 

T.  J.  Biiford,  Portland. 

George    DeardoflF,    Clackamas. 

F.    M.    Shaver,   Wilsonville. 

H.  B.  Parker.  Astoria. 

Mrs.  M.  Worrick,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Burns,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  McCully,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Croasman,  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Pauline  Looney,  Jeffer- 
son. 

Mrs.  M.  Kline,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Adair,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  K.  West,  Portland. 


Mrs.     Sarah     M.     Woodington, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  Rindlaub,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  Sutherland,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byars,  Portland. 

Gustaf  Wilson,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jane  Merrick,  Portland. 

Miss  Frances  Brown,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.   Lasater,  Walla  Walla. 
Wash. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Matlock,  Montavilla. 

Theodore      Cameron,     Jackson- 
ville. 

S.   R.   Stayton,   Prineville. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Meade,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Taylor,  Portland. 

Van    B.   DeLashmutt,    Portland. 

E.  S.  Merrill,  Portland. 

Miss  T.  A!   Montgomery,   Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   E.   Scheurer,   Portland. 

*T.  A.  Wood,  Portland. 

II.  W.  Scott,  Portland. 

Mrs.    M.    A.    McFarland,    Port- 
land. 

E.  B.  McFarland,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Mary    E.    Stillwell,    Tilla- 
mook. 

Mrs.    Nancy   Hanson,   Portland. 
W.  H.  Bentley,  Baker  City. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Lockwood,  La  Cen- 
ter. 

F.  H.  Grubbs,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Susan   J.   Lake,   Portland. 
J.  W.  Pugh,  Portland. 
W.  P.  Burns,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Arvilla    Thompson,    Port- 
land. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Horn,  Portland. 
W.  F.  Kirk,  Monument. 
Mrs.  E.  Ennis,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Short,  Sellwood. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Piper,  Salem. 
Mrs.    S.    Palmateer,    Ciirrins- 

ville. 
Mrs.  J.  Evans,  Woodlawn. 
Mrs.  J.  Guptill,  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Kessling,  Portland. 
William    Calvert,    Junction. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Mills,  Clackamas. 
Mrs.  C.  Jones,  Fossil. 
George  Smith,  Portland. 
S.  K.  Hudson,  Hudson. 
D.  W.  Morris,  Beaverton. 
W.  M.  Westfall,  Cleone. 
Mrs.  M.  Wallis,  Eugene. 
Mrs.     M.    E.    Reeves,     Cedar 

Mills. 
C.  B.  Moorcs,  Oregon  City. 
•p.  W.  Gillette,  Portland. 
Mrs.  P.  Starr,  Portland. 
H.  A.  Mitchell,  Lents. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Wilmot,  Oswego. 
Mrs.    B.   P.   Harding,   Oregon 

City. 
T.  Cooper,  Kalama,  Wash. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  Orient. 

Mrs.   O.   E.   McCord,   Oregon 

City. 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  Portland. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Holman,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Robert  Porter,  Portland. 
Mrs.       Millie       Weatherford, 

Portland. 
A.  J.  Laws,  Mayview,  Wash. 

William     M.     Russell,     North 
Yamhill. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane,  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  Preston,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Susan  Gill  Whitwell,  Port- 
land. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Adair,  Portland. 
Mrs.  James  Strong,  Portland. 
Mrs.  W.  Braden,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Wolfe,  Portland. 
Adolph   Jette,   Champoeg. 
Mrs.  C.  Fox,  Gresham. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Roberts,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Maria  McDonald,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  Smith,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Howard,  Portland. 
S.  Shobert,  Portland. 
J.   E.   Brooks,   McMinnville. 
E.  J.  Jeffrey,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Wakefield,  Portland. 
David  Eby,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Emma  Davidson,  Portland. 
Lorenzo  Root,  McMinnville. 
Mrs.   S.  E.  Morris,  Beaverton. 
Thomas  Connell,  Portland. 
G.  H.  Reeves,  Cedar  Mills. 
Mrs.  M.  Moody,  The  Dalles. 
Mrs.  E.  Casey,  Woodlawn. 
J.  M.  Kelty,  Portland. 
John   Lieullin,   Oregon   City. 
Mrs.    M.   J.   Mitchell,   Lents. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.    M.    La    Forrest,    Oregon 

City. 
Mrs.  C.  Reeder,  Sauvie*s  Island. 

J.  M.  Tracy,  Logan. 

Charles  Stuart,  Portland. 

J.  W.  Wiseman,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Stoddard,   Port 

land. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish,  Portland. 
Mrs   P  Selling,  Portland. 
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1858. 


J.   H.   Matthews,   Houlton.  ' 

Clark  Hay,  Portland. 

*Mrs.  Isabella  W.  Going,  Port 
land. 

Mrs.  Matilda  A.  Raker,  Port- 
land. 

John  B.  Lee,  Portland. 

Mrs.   R.  A.   Hart,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  DeLin,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Prince,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  Trout,  Portland. 

Thomas  N.  Strong,  Portland. 

Dr.  E.  Poppleton,  Portland. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Biggers,  La  Grande. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Byars,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Nelson,  New- 
berg. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Roberts,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

\V.  H.  Bond,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Bryant,  Portland. 

D.  H.  Hendee,  Portland. 
Mrs.     M.     Richardson,     Port- 
land. 

R.  C.  Warriner,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  La  Rue.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Forsyth,  Port- 
land. 

J.  N.  Skidmore,  S*'>uth  Bend, 
Wash. 

E.  X.  Thomas,  Jefferson, 
Mrs.    Ellen    Tower,    Portland. 

F.  M    fJchtenthaler,  Portland. 
Mr-.   Louise  S.  Pengra.  Ro^e- 

burg. 
George  Robinson,  Dayton, 


O.  E.  Hunter,  Goblc. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Morcland,  Portland. 

M.  G.  Royal.  Portland. 

James  W.  Going,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Kubli,  Jack.son- 
ville. 

Mrs.   S.   Hnnsakcr,    Portland. 

A.  F.  Miller,  Sellwood. 

Elizabeth  Campbell,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Abbott,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Alice   E.  Foster,   Portland. 

Mrs.  George  Landess,  Portland. 

C   C.    Massiker,   Hood   River. 

Mrs.  Eliza  L  Morton,  Kalama, 
Wash. 

W.  H.  Byars,  Salem. 

Mrs.   Phoebe   Kindt,   Kinton. 

♦Mrs.  Martha  McCormac,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Kathcrinc  Gibbons,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Flinn.  Portland. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  Cape  Horn, 
Wash. 

C.  B.  Bunnell,  Milwaukie. 

F.  M.  Dodge,  Woodburn. 

Mrs.  H.  Schulderman.  Portland. 

Mrs.  S,  R.   Shear,   Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Libby,   Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Skidmore,  South 
Bend,  Wash. 

Lewis  Van  Vlect,  Portland. 

.Mbert   Wright.   Heppner. 

Mrs.    P.   P.   Prim,  Jack^tonvill^. 

Mr*.  Caroline  Dunlap,  Portland 

Mr%.  Mary  O  McPher^on,  Port- 
land. 
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Mrs.  F.  A.  Pearcy,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Holder,  Portland. 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  Amity. 

L.  Armsworthy,  Wasco. 

James  F.  Failing,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  Jubitz,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCarver,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  Susan  McDuffy,  Port- 
land. 

J.  L.  Reeder,  Sauvies*  Island. 

Mrs.  A.  Bannister,  Portland. 

C  W.  Frush,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Cummings,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Phillips,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Wills,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Chase,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Taylor,  Portland. 

H.  L.  Pittock,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Johnson,  Port- 
land. 

A.  H.  Long,  Portland. 

W.  D.  Lyman,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  Younger,  Salem. 

Harry  Weed,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Emily  Warriner,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Daly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.   E.   Bills.  Portland. 

C.  Von  Wintzingerode,  Port- 
land. 

A.  C.  K.  Richardson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   S.   C.  John,   Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Austin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Knox,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Knapp,  Portland. 


Mrs.  D.  B.  Kent,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Cone,  Buttevillc. 
Samuel  Handsaker,  Eugene. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Doty,  Loraine. 
George  H.  Himes,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Rohr,  Portland. 
Mrs.   R.   L.   Bode,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Miles,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Cummings,  Gresham. 
J.    P.    Ecklef,    Portland. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Mosher,  Portland. 

A.  S.   Cummings,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Trevitt,  Portland. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Bailey,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.   Louise   Bradley,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Pratt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Buchtel,  Port- 
land. 

E.   W.    Day,    Portland. 

Mrs.    Stella   Johnson,    Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  Tilins,  La  Center. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Robertson,  North 
Yamhill. 

George   H.   Williams,   Portland. 

M.  S.  Griswold,  Portland. 

Simeon  Geil,  Portland. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  James^  Portland. 

Cass  Riggs,  Crowley. 

Pierce  Riggs,  Crowley. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Brumley,  Eugene. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Hunt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wiseman,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hall,  Dayton. 

Mrs.  E.  Southwell,  The  Dalles. 

B.  B.   Gaunt,  North   Yamhill. 
W.     H.     H.     Samson,      Oregon 

City. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Brumley,  Eugene. 
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Mrs.  L.  C.  Whitaker,  Olympai, 

Wash. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Powers,  Albany. 
G.  W.  Prosser,  Oswego. 
Chatfield    Knight,   Vancouver, 

Wash. 
Mrs.   J.    B.    Harding,   Oregon 

City. 
C.  W.  Bryant,  Oswego: 


G.  M.  Perkins,  Lafayette. 
Mrs.  D.  Tracy,  Logan. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Portland. 
Mrs.     Emily    Guthrie    Pearson, 

Nogales,  Mex. 
Captain     Charles     La     Follettc, 

Portland. 


1864. 


Mrs.  Martha  A.  Coleman, 
Sheridan. 

Robert  A.  Miller,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Copely,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Moffitt,  The  Dalles. 

*David  Myers,  Scio. 

Mrs.  Clema  Martin,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Emma  Miller  Cochran, 
Portland. 

John  McKernan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Ba.  Johnson,  Lents. 

Vincent    Cook,    Portland. 

Chauncey  Dale,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Jeter,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Chambers,  Wood- 
stock. 

W.  P.  Bevens,  Parker. 

Dean  Blanchard,  Rainier. 

*E.  W.  Cornell,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Bingham,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland. 

J.  S.  Morris  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Packard,  Portland. 

W.  R.  Scheurer,  Butteville. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Powers,  Lents. 

S.  Conrad,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.    N.   A.    Roberts,    Portland. 

Mrs.  Penumbra  Kelly,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Morris,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Frakes,  Scappoose. 

Mrs.  Viola  Pierce,  Carlton. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  B.  Thomas,  Molalla. 

Joseph  Mann,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Steel,  Portland. 

James   W.    Cook,   Portland. 

M.   J.    Glcason,   Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boyd,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Lulu  D.  Crandall,  The 
Dalles. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Handsaker, 
Eugene. 

T.  O.   Bevens,   King's  Valley. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Judy,  Sonora,  Cal. 

George  Hartncss,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  Mackenzie,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Branhan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Hattie  McKernan,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Spalding,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  Watkins,  Bruno,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Morgan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Irvin,  Philomath. 
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Mrs.     P.     A.     Miller,     Mount 

Tabor. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  IJoyd,  Waitsbiirg, 

Wash. 
J.  E.  Purdin,  Forest  Grove. 
D.  W.  Wakefield,  Portland. 
J.  E.  Smith,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Charman,  Oregon 

City. 


J.  A.  Henkle,  Portland. 

W.   C.   Barren.  Portland. 

T..  W.  Harger,  Newberg. 

Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Kelly,  Oregon 
City. 

Joshua   Clark.   I'orest   GroA*. 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  E.  Caples.  Portland. 

P.  J.  Mann,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Velina  P.  Molson,  Mon- 
treal,  Canada. 

Lorenzo   Elliott,   Portland. 

J.  O.  Stearns,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Riggs,  Rickreall. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Walters,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Ladd,  Portland. 

A.  H.  Breyman,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Duback,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

F.  P.  Mays,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Simmons,  Port- 
land. 

Laura  A.  Warriner,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Linn,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Looney, 
Salem. 

John  M.  Lewis,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Failing,  Portland. 


1855. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Mann,  Portland. 

Miss  C.   M.   Elwcrt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  \'an  Horn,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mrs.  S.  Coftln,  Portland. 

William  Campbell,  McMinnville. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann,  Portland. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Harding,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Weeks,  Portland. 

S.  W.  Simmons,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Douthit,  Trout- 
dale. 

Rev.  Johnston  McCormac.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   C.  Thompson,  Stafford. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Downing,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Emma  G.  Hawkins,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


1856. 


James  D.  Giddings,  Salem. 
J.  W.  Thomas.  Molalla. 
Mrs.   Mary  A.  S.   Gray,  Port- 
land. 
William  Braden,  Portland. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Jolly,  Portland. 


C.  N.  Wait,  Canby. 

Mrs.  Mary  Olson,  Portland. 

Mrs.    Hattie    M.    Heninger,    Os 

wego. 
James  B.  Nesmith,  Rickreall. 
W.  S.  Duniway,  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Mary  C.  Catlin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Portland. 

Peter  Meads,  Walla  Walla. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Southern,  Boyd. 

Mrs.  A.  Maxwell,  Orient. 

Mrs.  Nellie  P.  McClane,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  Sibson,  Portland. 
A.  T.  Workman,  Portland. 
Mrs.    C.    A.    Gates,    Vancouver, 

Wash. 
F.  B.  Reeder,  Sauvie's  Island. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Curry,  Portland. 


1857. 


Mrs.  N.  S.  Marshall,  British 
Columbia. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Curtis,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Shipley,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Roberts,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Letita  M.  Smith,  Port- 
land. 

Patrick  Moran,  Portland. 

Seth  L.  Pope,  Portland. 

F.  H.  Saylor,  Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Gager,  Portland. 


Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Portland. 
David  S.  Stearns,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Henkle,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Eva  J.  Simmons,  St.  Johns. 
Edwin  Gillihan,  Arthur. 
Mrs.  lone  Buchanan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Harriet  R.  McDonald,  La 

Grande. 
C.  A.  Johns,  Baker  City. 
Mrs.  M.  Baum,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Magness,  Portland. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Strickler,  Portland.    T.  W.  Thompson,  Portland. 


P.  H.  D'Arcy,  Salem. 
George    A.    Harding,    Oregon 

City. 
Mrs.  Emma  T.  Conrad,  Hills- 

boro. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Shipley,  Salem. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Moores.  Oregon  City. 
B.    F.    Giltner,    St.    Helens. 
Mrs.  A.  Dunn,  Portland. 
Charles  E.  Ladd,  Portland. 


1858. 


Thomas  J.  Spooner,  Portland. 

W.  Lord,  The  Dalles. 

Elias    Kinder,   Woodland, 
Wash. 

A.  J.  McDaniel,  Portland. 

Mrs.  David  C.  Blum,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Barrett,  Portland. 

J.   Kraemer,   Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Charlton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ella  Bybee,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  Henry,  Portland. 

Mrs.    M.    Bonser    Burt,    Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  McClure,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Charlotte   Patterson, 

Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cremen,  The  Dalles. 
James  Gleason,  Portland. 
McKinley  Mitchell,  Portland. 
Dr.  E.  O.  Smith,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  McCarver,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Moon,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  James,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Lockhart,  Portlan*!. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Bennett,  Portland. 
C.  W.  Mayger,  Portland. 
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C.  W.  Risley,  Milwaukie. 
W.    R.    Bozorth,    Vancouver, 

Wash. 
Mrs.    Minnie   Weeks    Pittock, 

Portland. 


Mrs.  S.  E.  Prosscr,  Oswes^o. 
Frank  Hacheney,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Portland. 
Mrs.  George    H.   Himes,    Port- 
land. 


18S9. 


Mrs.  Mary  Struble,  Portland. 
R.    W.    Downing,  Vancouver, 

Wash. 
H.  L.  Rees,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Ikerd,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Laura  Dittner,  Portland. 
S.  G.  Bunting,  Portland. 
Mrs.  L.  P.  McCully,  Joseph. 
F.  D.  McCully,  Joseph. 


Mrs.   F.   C.  Wilson,  La  Cen- 
ter, Wash. 

R.  H.  Knapp,  Portland. 

Mrs.   Sarah  E.  Crow,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Tibbetts,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  Zeller,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Fenton,  Portland. 


TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    PRESENT    IN    1900. 


1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842, 

1843. 

1844 

1845. 

1846 

1847, 

1848, 

1840, 


1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

13 

24 

38 

37 

85 

29 

29 


1850 

1851 

1852 

1853, 

1854 

1855 

1856, 

1857 

1858 

1859 


63 
48 
220 
103 
38 
24 
12 
21 
15 
14 


Total 823 


TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    PRESENT    IN    1901. 


1824 

1838 

1839, 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


1  1850 76 

1  1851 67 

3  1852 243 

2  1853 121 

3  1854 42 

2  1855 23 

19  1856 12 
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1844 21   1857 22 

1845 55   1858 14 

1846 32   1859 17 

1847 96  

1848 31     Total 936 

1849 36 

TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    PRESENT    IN    1902. 

1838 1   1850 70 

1 839 2   1851 46 

1840 4   1852 260 

1841 3   1853 109 

1842 2   1854 48 

1843 15   1855 22 

1844 21   1856, 16 

1845 54   1857. 19 

1846 36   1858 16 

1847 72   1859 21 

1848 38  

1849 33     Total 908 

TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    PRESENT    IN    1903. 

1839 2   1851 , .  54 

1840 3   1852 u 285 

1841 4   1853 M6 

1842 3   1854 56 

1843 21   1855 24 

1844 21   1856 14 

1845 63   1857 21 

1846 41   1858 24 

1847 92   1859 19 


1848 29                         

1849 35     Total 1005 

1850 68 

TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    PRESENT    IN    1904. 

1837 2   1850 78 

1 839 2   1851 54 

1840 1   1852 272 

1841 3   1853 135 
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1842 3 

1843 16 

1844 24 

1845 66 

1846 33 

1847 77 

1848 32 

1849 34 


1854 58 

1855 32 

1856 21 

1857 29 

1858 30 

1859 14 

Total 1016 
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NECROLOGY. 

Names  of  members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
who  have  died  between  the  annual  reunions  June  17,  1903, 
and  June  14,  1904: 


Date  of 

arrival 

in  Oregon. 

Mrs.    KeloiL    C.   Judson   Ko- 

Clane     1840 

Mrs.  Oeorgre  la.  Story 1850 

B.    C.    Kindred 1844 

Dock  Hartley    1846 

Joseph    W.    Downer 1847 

J.    B.    Dimlok 1847 

Joseph  KelloflTflr    1848 

Mrs.     SlTlra     B.     Comfort 

Bier     1845 

Mrs.  Adallne  F.  Cos 1847 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  McOary 

^ovejoy    1843 

BrasU  Grounds    1846 

Mrs.     Karrlet     B.     Millard 

Morse    1858 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  KoweU  Oilll- 

han     1850 

Miss  Bosetta  Barker 1858 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Miller 1845 

Byron  P.  Cardwell 1858 

Fred  &.  Strong 1861 

George    A.    Sheppard 1868 


Date  of 

arrival 

in  Oregon. 

Jacob   Duback    1855 

Mrs.    MatUda    Tnttle 1858 

B.   F.   Saylor 1858 

A.  K.  iBOUg 1853 

Samuel  Oatton 1850 

Mrs    Margaret    Mountain 

Stevenjion     1857 

Edwin   B.    Foppleton 1853 

D.  W.   CrandaU 1858 

John    W.    BriedweU 1858 

James  K.   Kelly 1850 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Quinn,  M.  D..1844 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clark 1845 

Mrs.  £aura  T.  Mutch 1857 

Mrs.   Sarah   Kelly   Kern 1848 

Isaac  Butler  1845 

W.  K.  Saylor,  M.  D 1858 

P.   O.  Northrup 1845 

Miss  Kelen  E.  Burton 1858 

William   Barlow    1845 

Mrs.  Jane  Abraham 1858 

Miss  Elisabeth  T.  Boise 1854 
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ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 
By  Charles  B.  Moores,  1852,  Salem. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association: 

An  invitation  to  address  you  upon  this,  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  Reunion  of  your  Association,  is  an  invitation  to  enter  a 
field  which  has  already  been  harvested,  and  from  which  every 
grain  of  reminiscence  has  already  been  gathered  and  garnered 
away  in  your  archives  by  real  pioneers,  equipped  for  the  work  by 
reason  of  their  actual  personal  experience  in  the  trying  and 
discouraging  labors  of  the  pioneer  era.  Having  borne  none  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  pioneer;  having  had  no  share 
in  his  achievements;  being  simply  a  beneficiary,  and  not  an  ac- 
tual participant  in  his  work,  I  hesitate  to  crowd  into  a  space 
upon  your  annual  programme  that  seems  sacred  to  others.  The 
importance  of  explaining  this  relation  of  the  man  to  the  occa 
sion,  or  of  the  occasion  to  the  man,  shall  be  my  apology  for 
prefacing  my  remarks  with  a  few  references  that  are  largely 
oersonal.  As  one  of  the  infantry  of  the  immigration  of  1852,  I 
am  linked  in  a  way  to  the  persons,  to  the  deeds,  and  to  the 
memories  of  Oregon  pioneer  days.  As  the  grandson  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  Constitutional  Convention,  as  the  son  of  an 
Oregon  pioneer,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  the  labor  of  making  Oregon  what  she  is,  and,  above  all 
as  the  son  of  an  Oregon  pioneer  mother,  I  know  that  I  am 
one  of  the  household  of  Oregon's  elect,  and  that,  standing  in  this 
presence,  I  am  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  a  great 
family  circle  to  which  I  belong  by  right  of  inheritance.  A  pio- 
neer boy  baby,  or  a  native  son,  is  worthy,  or  is  not  worthy, 
from  reasons  wholly  personal  to  himself,  but.  a  descendant  of 
two  generations  of  Oregon  pioneers,  if  a  true  scion  of  genuine 
and  original  stock,  is  a  peer  of  a  son  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  has  at  least  a  prima  facie  claim  upon  your  charitable 
consideration. 

In  March,  18G0,  a  census  of  Salem,  Oregon,  was  completed 
which  showed  a  population  at  that  time  as  follows: 

Males  over  21  years  of  age ; 359 

Females  over  21  years  of  age 190 
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Males  over  4  years  and  under  21 179 

Females  over  4  years  and  under  21 184 

Males  under  4  years 85 

Females  under  4  years 73 

Total    1068 

As  one  of  the  179  persons  included  in  the  third  classification, 
my  memory  of  pioneer  days  prior  to  the  date  of  that  census  is 
vague  and  shadowy — a  matter  almost  wholly  of  tradition.  It 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  personal  interest  that  I  was  born  in  a  littli 
town  in  Missouri,  where  so  many  of  Oregon's  pioneers  began 
life's  journey,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  Hon.  Samuel  R. 
Thurston,  Oregon's  first  congressional  delegate,  left  Oregon 
City,  my  present  home,  for  Washington,  to  begin  his  duties  as  a 
representative  of  this  state  in  the  lower  house  of  congress.  At 
that  time  biography  and  history  were  not  among  the  specialties 
engaging  my  attention.  Bill  Nye  has  recorded  with  pride  the 
active  part  he  took  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  his  parents.  Judge 
M.  C.  George  has  also  told  us,  with  the  enthusiastic  unction  of 
one  conscious  of  having  discharged  his  whole  duty,  how  he,  in 
1851,  at  the  early  age  of  18  months,  piloted  his  parents  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  through  all  of  the  perils  of  thiat  great  overland 
journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  with  the  coy 
and  reluctant  modesty  that  is  one  of  my  personal  characteristics, 
that  I  ask  for  the  enrollment  of  my  name,  side  by  side  with  those 
of  William  Nye  and  Melvin  C.  George.  It  was  in  1852,  and  in 
association  with  Hon.  Joseph  Buchtel,  the  grand  marshal  of  this 
occasion,  that,  acting  upon  the  stern  promptings  of  filial  duty,  I 
undertook  a  similar  feat,  and  started  with  my  charges  upon  that 
long  and  weary  way  from  Missouri,  via  Danville,  Illinois,  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  Knowing  that  Oregon  needed  them  and  me, 
and  that  Missouri  had  noble  sons  in  plenty  to  spare,  smothering 
the  misgivings  that  might  have  deterred  a  weakling,  bidding  fare- 
well to  all  of  the  associations  of  and  sacred  memories  of  a 
happy  youth,  leaving  behind  forever  the  good  old  negro 
*'Mammy,"  who  had  preceded  Joe  Buchtel  in  my  custody  and 
my  affections,  and  reckless  alike  of  colic,  of  cactus,  of  cholera, 
and  of  a  savage  foe,  I  plunged  with  fearless  abandon  into  the 
breach  and  led  the  way  on  that  long  journey  across  the  "Great 
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American  Desert,"  to  establish  my  charges  in  this  new  world, 
and  to  engage  with  Applegate,  Nesmith,  Deady,  Boise  and  Wil- 
liams in  the  work  of  planting  here  a  commonwealth  that  in  the 
coming  years  was  to  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  intimacy  of  my  relationship  in  succeeding  years  with  these 
eminent  men  was  not  such  as  to  attract  special  comment,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  confess  that  it  was  not  until  well  along  towards 
the  date  of  the  taking  of  the  census  that  has  been  referred  to 
that  I  began  to  realize  "where  I  was  really  at."  The  burning  of 
Oregon's  state  capitol  in  1855  is  a  dim  recollection.  The  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon  that  announced  Oregon's  admission  into  the 
Union  is  more  clear  and  pronounced,  as  well  as  later  an  occa- 
sional sight  of  Col.  E.  I).  Baker,  the  announcement  a  few  months 
later  of  his  tragic  death  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the 
subsequent  announcements,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  great  bat- 
tles of  the  civil  war.  The  personal  appearance  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  day  is  easily  recalled.  Nesmith  and  Lane, 
Baker  and  Applegate,  Logan  and  Harding,  Deady  and  Kelly 
and  Wilson,  Bishop  Scott  and  Atkinson,  Pearne  and  Waller, 
and  Leslie  and  Hines  and  Wilbur  were  all,  in  my  boyish  imag- 
ination, titanic  figures,  and  mature  reflection  does  not  efface  the 
impression  that  they  would  have  ranked  as  the  peers  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Pioneer  Association  of  any  state.  The  figures  and 
the  events  of  those  days  go  shifting  by  in  the  kaleidoscope  of 
memory,  in  the  usual  kaleidoscopic  fashion,  with  little  respect 
for  the  requirements  of  logic,  or  of  orderly  sequence.  They 
are  but  the  crude  and  fantastic  surface  impressions  of  a  boy 
whose  perspective  and  field  of  vision  was  limited,  who  had  no 
powers  of  analysis,  and  who  made  little  note  of  the  really  im- 
portant and  crucial  events  of  the  time.  In  the  procession  of 
events  that  go  shifting  by,  among  the  earliest  of  mundane  things 
remembered  are  the  resplendent  red  shirts  of  the  volunteer  tire- 
men,  conspicuous  in  every  Fourth  of  July  parade;  the  marvels 
that  were  seen  at  the  first  one-tent,  one-clown,  one-trick-pony, 
pioneer  Oregon  circus;  the  procession  that  always  responded 
to  the  whistle  and  went  down  to  greet  the  arrival  of  every  steam- 
boat; the  great  flood  of  1861,  and  the  historic  trip  of  the  On- 
ward under  the  command  of  Captain  George  Pease;  the  daily 
arrival  of  the  old  four-horse  stage  coach,  with  the  driver  sound- 
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iriK  his  bugle  as  he  came  phinging  down  the  hill  just  before  en- 
tering the  old  covered  bridge,  and  the  swish  of  the  whip  and 
the  magnificent  sweep  of  the  team  as  the  old  coach  rounded  up 
at  the  front  porch  of  the  old  "Mansion  House."  These  and 
many  other  incidents  all  have  a  distinctive  pioneer  flavor  which 
those  of  the  present  generation  cannot  appreciate. 

Among   the   clearest   recollections   are   those   of   individuals, 
belonging  to  what  might  be  called  the  renascent  or  secondary 
crop  of  Oregon   pioneers,   students   mostly   of  the   old   pioneer 
school — Willamette  University.     Among  these  were  General  W. 
H.    Odell,   Judge   John    Catlin,    Hon.    Richard   Williams,    Major 
George   Williams,   George   H.   Durham,   Prof.   T.   H.   Crawford, 
i'Vank  H.  Grubbs,  Judge  John  B.  Waldo,  Roswell  H.  Lamson, 
Oregon's  distinguished  naval  hero;  George  P.  Holman,  a  native 
son    of   the   vintage   of   1842;    Rev.    P.    S.    Knight,   conspicuous 
as   poet  and   society   debater;   U.   S.   District  Judge   C.   B.   Bel- 
linger,   who,    with    a    brilliant    companion    now   dead    for    forty 
years,   used   to   air   his   talent   for  forensic   eloquence   from   the 
branches    of   the   second-growth    firs    of   South    Salem;     Judge 
O.    N.    Denny,   conspicuous   always   as   a   central   target   in   the 
strenuous  game  of  hot  pepper,  long  years  before  he   dreamed 
of  earning  pelf  and  fame  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the   King  of 
Corea;     ex-Senator   P.   L.   Willis,   then  janitor,   bellringer,   and 
general   roustabout,   and   later  a  potent  factor  in   politics,  and 
the  purse-proud  possessor  of  broad  acres  in  the  corporate  limits 
of    Oregon's    metropolis;      Judge    and    ex-Congressman    M.    C. 
George,  even  then  a  man  of  great  promise  and  greater  physical 
bulk;  Henry  H.  Gilfry,  famous  for  his  white  sombrero  and  skill 
in  the  broad  jump,  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  official 
of  the  United  States  senate  and  consort  of  senators  and  diplo- 
mats;    ex-Senator  N.  L.  Butler,  vendor  of  college  pathos  and 
philosophy;    Charles   W.    Parrish,    Peter   H.    D*Arcy,    Dr.   Wm. 
H.  Saylor,  Judges  J.  A.  Stratton  and  R.  O.  Dunbar,  of  Wash- 
ington;   ex-Governor   T.   T.    Geer,    Fred    Schwatka,    the   Arctic 
explorer;   Syl.  C.  Simpson,  the  logician;   Sam.  L.   Simpson,  the 
poet;    Colonel    "Bob"   Veatch,   the   great   objector;   Judge,   that 
was  and  is  to  be,  William  Galloway,  ex-legislator,  ex-receiver, 
ex-candidate  for  governor,  and  in  the  callow  days  of  his  youth, 
ex-haustless  reservoir  of  Irish  eloquence;  and  finally,  to  over- 
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look  scores  of  others,  Postmaster  John  W.  Minto.  conspicuous 
as  a  point  winner  in  shinney,  hop  scotch,  base,  keeps,  bullpen, 
town  ball,  and  three-cornered-cat. 

Nothing,  however,  in  man,  or  in  man's  creation,  loomed  up 
at  that  time  in  such  magnificent  proportions  as  the  old  "Ben- 
nett House,"  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  Oregon's  early  days.  It 
was  a  long,  rambling,  two-story  structure,  with  rooms  pat- 
terned in  size  after  the  staterooms  of  an  ordinary  steamboat, 
and  with  a  second-floor  porch,  fronting  on  two  sides,  that  must 
have  been  nearly  four  feet  in  width.  It  was  the  home  of  all 
visiting  legislators  and  statesmen,  of  high  and  of  low  degree, 
and  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad  were  always  there 
received  in  great  state.  In  the  early  '60s  Schuyler  Colfax, 
afterwards  vice-president,  with  ex-Governor  Bross,  of  Illinois, 
Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  Albert  D. 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  correspondent,  were  among  its  guests 
and  addressed  the  people  of  Salem  from  its  upper  porch.  Noth- 
ing that  was  said  upon  that  occasion  is  recalled,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  clear  of  how  I  swelled  with  patriotic  pride  at  the 
thought  of  the  impression  that  the  classic  and  spacious  archi- 
tecture of  the  "Bennett  House"  must  be  making  upon  this  dis- 
tinguished party  who  had  probably  never  seen  anything  to  sur- 
pass it  in  all  of  their  extended  travels.  No  creation  of  any 
architect  from  Michael  Angelo  to  Edgar  M.  Lazarus  will  ever 
approach  what  the  "Bennett  House"  was  to  me  in  1865. 

Seriously,  and  to  revert  to  more  important  matters,  the  pio- 
neer boy  baby  of  1852  cannot  hope  to  satisfactorily  recount  the 
romantic  and  fascinating  reminiscences  of  the  real  pioneer  days 
in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  these  tales  have  been  so  well 
and  so  often  told  before.  They  have  too  many  times  been 
related  by  actual  participants,  men  of  responsible  age,  under- 
standing the  real  portent  of  passing  events,  who  had  both  an 
attractive  story  to  tell  and  the  capacity  to  tell  it  in  an  attractive 
way.  To  such  men,  and  to  their  associates,  these  old  memories 
are  sacred,  though  reckoned  as  of  little  worth  by  the  indifferent 
thousands  who  in  later  years  have  followed,  to  enjoy  in  ease 
and  comfort  upon  these  shores  the  fruits  of  pioneer  effort  and 
of  pioneer  enterprise.  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition.  In 
a  certain  sense  the  work  of  the  pioneer  is  done.     In  this,  our 
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later  development,  the  commercial  idea  is  dominant.  As  it 
runs  on  towards  its  consummation  an  age  of  greater  leisure 
and  of  greater  intellectual  development  will  succeed  when  a 
new  interest  in  pioneer  memories  will  arise.  This  bustling, 
reckless,  electric  age  has  little  patience  with  that  which  is 
purely  sentimental  in  life.  The  forces  of  the  present  are  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  the  raw  material  of  our  natural 
resources.  It  is  the  work  of  this  Association,  and  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  to  gather  and  to  garner  away  the  crude  his- 
torical material  to  be  fashioned  into  shapes  of  usefulness  and 
beauty  in  future  years.  With  distance  and  maturity  and  leisure 
will  come  that  historical  perspective  that  will  bring  out  every 
detail  in  its  true  proportions,  and  enable  the  painter  and  the 
writer,  and  the  epic  poet  to  perpetuate,  with  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  in  glowing  colors  and  immortal  measures,  the  romantic 
story  of  the  argonauts  of  Oregon.     With  this  in  view 

"It  is  well  that  Pioneers 

Should  thus  meet  in  passing  years 

While  the  locks  that  once  were  dark  are  turning  snow; 
To  recall  the  olden  story 
That  shall  be  their  children's  glory 

How  they  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains  long  ago." 

It  is  a  story  to  command  the  service  of  pen  and  brush  and 
pencil.  It  is  a  story  of  men  whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  a  work  that  after  fifty  years,  in  the  light  of  changed  condi- 
tions, and  despite  the  lapse  of  time,  still  commands  our  admira- 
tion. Thomas  H.  Benton  declared  that  the  draft  of  the  plan  of 
our  provisional  government,  of  which  Jesse  Applegate  was 
mainly  the  author,  was  the  most  thorough  of  its  kind  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  congress.  The  work  of  the  members 
of  our  constitutional  convention  has  met  the  approval  of  the 
most  competent  critics,  and  today  stands  intact  after  a  lapse 
of  forty-five  years.  Our  early  leaders  were  men  of  great  natural 
talent.  Many  of  them,  sons  of  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Williams, 
of  Princeton  and  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth,  were  trained  for  the 
most  exacting  duties  incident  to  the  control  and  development  of 
a  pioneer  state.  Character  and  capacity  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  The  le'aders  who  survive  meet  every  modern 
test,  and  measure  fully  up  to  present  conditions.     No  man  of 
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liis  years  surpasses  in  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  the  pioneer 
octogenarian  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Hon  George  H. 
Williams,  who  fifty-seven  years  ago  was  jndge  of  the  I'irst 
Judicial  District  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  opinions  of  none  of 
our  circuit  judges  command  greater  respect  than  those  of 
our  pioneer  judge,  R.  P.  Boise,  who,  at  the  age  of  85,  is  just 
closing  a  career  of  nearly  fifty  years  on  the  bench.  Few.  if  anv. 
United  States  district  judges  rank  higher  than  Matthew  P. 
Deady,  or  his  pioneer  successor,  Judge  C.  B.  Bellinger.  It 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  McLoughlin 
among  the  great  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  or  men  like  F.anc 
and  Nesmith  and  Palmer  as  the  trusted  military  advisers  of 
Washington  and  Greene,  or  men  like  Applegate,  or  Pratt,  or 
.Burnett  as  members  of  the  presidential  cabinet,  or  Colonel  K. 
1).  Baker,  with  more  than  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry, 
rousing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  the  Virginia  house 
of  Burgesses. 

Pioneer  names  still  figure  in  every  profession  and  department 
of  industry.  The  old  blood  runs  in  new  veins,  and  the  work  of 
this  later  day  is  being  advanced  along  every  line  by  the  sons 
of  Applegate  and  Waldo  and  McBride  and  Burnett  and  Boise 
and  Strong  and  Hill  and  Williams  and  Moody  and  Geer  and 
Looney  and  Holman,  and  the  hundreds  of  others  whose  work 
glorified  the  early  history  of  Oregon. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  these  men,  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  work,  there  is  inspiration  for  every  Missourian  in 
the  thought  that  the  name  of  Missouri  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  early  history  of  the  state  of  Oregon.  In  the  formative 
period  of  this  state  no  other  state  figured  so  conspicuously  as 
Missouri.  In  the  halls  of  congress  no  men  worked  for  us  so 
persistently  and  so  eflFectively  as  the  imperious  Thomas  H. 
Benton  and  the  amiable  and  cultured  Dr.  Linn.  For  years  they 
led  the  fight  when  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  "the 
Oregon  country"  was  little  understood  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
They  were  the  untiring  and  effective  champions  of  all  the  early 
legislation  upon  which  the  destiny  of  Oregon  depended.  Linn 
was  for  ten  years  a  senator,  and  died  in  the  harness  at  the  early 
age  of  48,  in  the   year  1843,  a  year  memorable  as   the   one  in 
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which  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  people  of  this 
territory  to  determine  our  American  status.  Benton,  Missouri's 
first  senator,  for  thirty  years  conspicuous  as  a  leader  in  the 
American  senate,  died  in  1858,  the  year  preceding  that  of  Ore- 
gon's admission  as  a  state.  From  the  fact  that  Missouri  was 
then  the  gateway  on  the  western  border  of  civilization  through 
which  the  westward  tide  must  flow,  and  that  her  senators  were 
leaders  in  the  fight  that  was  to  make  this  American  territory, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  citizens  of  Missouri  became  early  inter- 
ested in  the  Oregon  question  and  that  they  were  dominant 
factors  in  the  early  development  of  this  state.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Missourians  were  in  at  the  bcr^iiining,  that  Missouri 
became  the  "It"  of  the  pioneer  era,  and  that  in  the  census  of 
1850,  which  gave  Oregon  a  population  of  13,294,  there  were 
included  the  names  of  2,206  Missourians.  It  was  from  St.  Louis 
that  Lewis  and  Clark  started  upon  their  memorable  and  historic 
twenty  months'  expedition.  Out  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph 
and  Independence,  rolled,  year  after  year,  those  tented  caravans 
that  in  the  early  days  carried  the  hopes  and  destiny  of  this  new 
empire.  The  Missourian  led  the  vanguard  in  this  last  grand 
march  to  the  sundown  seas  that  was  to  end  the  migration  begun 
in  the  far  east  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  immigrants  of  the 
'40s  and  the  '50s,  wanting  light,  and  seeking  the  land  of 
promise,  said  to  Missouri,  "Show  me;"  and  Missouri,  speaking 
through  her  representative  sons,  pointed  the  way  to  Oregon,  as 
the  modern  El  Dorado,  and  a  field  of  promise  and  great  achieve- 
ment. 

It  was  John  C.  Calhoun  who  denounced  Oregon  as  "a  God- 
forsaken Asiatic  region."  It  was  Senator  Woodbury,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  declared  that  "the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would 
be  insufficient  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Columbia,  and  thanked 
God  for  His  mercy  in  placing  the  Rocky  mountains  across  the 
way  as  an  eternal  barrier."  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who,  in 
comparing  the  Columbia  with  the  St.  John,  sarcastically  sug- 
gested that  "the  latter  had  a  mouth  which  was  a  thing  of  some 
importance  in  rivers,  and  that  for  human  use  the  St.  John  was 
worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  Columbia  was  or  ever 
would  be."  It  was  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  speaking  to  the  people 
of  his  istate  at  St.  Louis  in  1844,  who  said:     "I  say  the  man  is 
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alive,  full  grown,  and  is  listening  to  what  I  say  (without  believ- 
ing it  perhaps),  who  will  yet  see  the  Asiatic  commerce  travers- 
ing the  North  Pacific  ocean,  entering  the  Oregon  river,  climb- 
ing the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  issuing  from  its 
gorges,  and  spreading  its  fertilizing  streams  over  our  wide 
extended  Union.  The  steamboat  and  the  steam  car  have  not 
yet  exhausted  all  of  their  wonders,  they  have  not  yet  found 
their  amplest  and  most  appropriate  theatres — the  tranquil 
surface  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean  and  the  vast  inclined 
plains  which  spread  east  and  west  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  magic  boat  and  the  flying  car  are  not  yet  seen 
upon  this  ocean  and  upon  this  plain,  but  they  will  be  seen  there, 
and  St.  Louis  is  yet  to  find  herself  as  near  Canton  as  she  now 
is  to  London^  with  a  better  and  safer  route  by  land  and  sea 
to  China  and  Japan  than  she  now  has  to  France  and  Great 
Britain."  That  was  not  the  voice  of  Webster,  or  Calhoun,  or 
Woodbury.  It  was  not  the  sublimated  wisdom  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  "Old  Bullion,"  "The  Emperor  of  Missouri," 
God  bless  him!  It  was  the  prescience  and  the  practical  hard 
sense  of  old  Missouri  pointing  out  the  true  way  to  the  self- 
sufficient,  but  purblind  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  far 
east.  The  Missourian,  who  was  with  us  at  the  beginning,  still 
abides  with  us.  The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  2,206  Mis- 
sourians  of  1850  have  increased  to  more  than  17,000.  They  are 
of  our  own  household.  What  harm  can  befall  the  common- 
wealth of  Oregon  with  17,000  Missourians  within  her  borders? 
They  come  from  the  land  of  Benton  and  Linn  and  Green  and 
Doniphan  and  Blair  and  Bates  and  Joe  Folk,  the  home 
of  the  world's  greatest  exposition,  a  region  located  lit- 
erally in  the  center  of  all  created  things,  equidistant — east, 
west,  north  and  south — from  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  border,  the 
fabled  spot  about  which  the  blue  sky  drops  down  at 
equal  distance  all  around.  We  hail  them  as  the  cherished 
companions,  and  friends,  and  allies  of  pioneer  as  well  as  of  all 
our  later  days,  native  sons  of  a  state  of  fertile  soil,  and  sunny 
skies,   of  cattle,   coal    and   zinc,   and   fruit,   of  statesmen,   corn, 
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and  hogs,  and  mules,  the  keystone  of  the  federal  arch,  and  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  states. 

What  were  the  various  motives  that  prompted  that  wonder- 
ful western  movement  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  upon  this 
occasion.  The  importance  of  the  movement  was  then  little 
understood,  and  is  even  yet  little  appreciated.  To  the  man  who 
has  never  been  a  pioneer  the  work  of  conquering  a  wilderness 
is  but  a  romantic  adventure.  To  the  last  immigrant  who  came 
across  in  a  Pullman,  that  journey  of  2,000  miles  was  a  holiday 
excursion.  No  modern  venture  can  be  suggested  that  is  com- 
parable to  it,  but  the  languid  camp  follower  of  a  later  day  sees 
little  in  exploits  of  those  who  led  the  vanguard.  Even  actual 
participants  have  almost  forgotten  the  sacrifices,  the  hardships, 
and  the  daily  perils  of  those  who  came  to  the  coast  prior  to 
Oregon's  admission  as  a  state. 

To  make  no  accounting  of  the  daily  experiences  of  all  the 
thousands  who  made  the  journey,  we  are  told  that  1,800  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  by  Indians;  that  of  a  total  of 
50,000  immigrants  for  a  certain  series  of  years  10,000  perished 
from  hardships,  disease  and  violence;  and  that  more  than 
$6,000,000  in  service,  merchandise  and  money,  was  spent  by  these 
people,  few  in  numbers,  in  defending  themselves  against  a  sav- 
age foe.  Yet  all  of  this  does  not  tell  the  story  any  more  than 
does  the  description  of  a  great  battle  give  anyone  a  realization 
of  all  its  horrors.  To  thousands  of  strong  men  it  meant  a 
struggle  against  exposure,  disease  and  death  that  was  enough 
to  dismay  the  stoutest  heart.  It  was  an  exploit  worthy  the 
prowess  of  any  knight  errant  of  chivalry  and  the  story  of  that 
great  excursion  is  in  the  future  to  illumine  the  brightest  pages 
of  history.  But  who,  after  all,  were  the  real  heroes  of  that  great 
movement?  If  to  all  of  these  stout-hearted  men,  nurtured  in  the 
school  of  hardship  and  adversity,  it  meant  what  it  did,  what  must 
have  been  the  experience  of  that  great  army  of  pioneer  women, 
companions  of  all  their  trials,  many  of  them  invalids,  many  of 
them  delicately  nurtured  and  of  finer  mold  and  more  delicate 
sensibilities,  leaving  home,  friends  and  home  comforts,  and  all 
of  the  hallowed  associations  of  a  lifetime  for  the  dread  uncer- 
tainties and  responsibilities  of  an  expedition  to  a  distant  and 
unknown  land  whose  promises  might  turn  to  ashes  and  prove 
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the  wreck  of  all  their  hopes?  No  repetition  of  the  story  can 
even  approach  the  actual  experience.  We  may  get  a  faint 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  these  women  in  the  first  entry  of 
the  diary  of  Mrs.  Myra  F.  Eells,  made  March  6,  1838,  the  day 
she  left  her  eastern  home  for  the  Pacific  coast,  which  reads: 
"Left  home,  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  all  near 
and  dear  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  affection,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  never  seeing  them  again  in  this  world."  Through  all  of 
the  pages  of  her  journal  the  entries  bespeak  the  same  coura- 
geous and  determined  spirit.  In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Whitman, 
written  in  1840  to  her  father,  telling  him  "It  is  almost  two  years 
since  we  have  received  a  single  letter  from  home,"  there  is  a 
story  of  sacrifice  and  of  deprivation  that  means  much  more  than 
is  realized  by  the  casual  reader. 

Away  back  in  Iowa  one  day  in  the  year  1845  a  young  hus- 
band abruptly  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  decided  to  go 
to  Oregon,  and  advised  her  that  she  could  either  accompany 
him,  or,  if  she  preferred,  remain  with  her  father  until  he  had 
gone  before  and  prepared  for  her  a  home  on  this  coast.  This 
wife,  the  mother  of  a  young  babe,  although  herself  but  16  years 
of  age,  promptly  declared  that  her  duty  was  to  accompany  her 
husband  and  that  she  would  go  with  him.  The  father  reinforced 
the  mild  suggestion  of  the  husband,  and  urged  her  with  tears 
not  to  undertake  the  perilous  trip,  but  the  mother,  siding  with 
her  daughter,  urged  her  to  go,  and  the  determination  of  these 
two  brave  women  overcame  the  misgivings  of  the  father  and 
the  discretion  of  the  husband,  and  husband  and  wife  made  the 
journey  together.  That  young  mother  was  Elizabeth  Perry, 
now  a  resident  of  Houlton,  known  to  many  of  the  people  of 
Tualatin  Plains,  and  residents  of  Washington,  Multnomah  and 
Columbia  as  "Grandma  Perry,"  and  everywhere  respected  as 
one  who,  during  all  of  these  years  has  done  well  her  part,  and 
ever  commanded  the  good  will  and  the  profound  regard  of  all 
who  know  her  for  her  many  womanly  deeds  of  mercy  and 
kindness,  and  her  humane  and  charitable  disposition. 

We  see  the  spirit  that  glorified  the  work  of  all  of  these 
women  in  the  story  of  Tabitha  Brown,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Pacific  University,  as  she  keeps  her  lonely  vigil  over  her  sole 
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companion,  covered  with  a  wagon  sheet,  sick  unto  death,  and 
likely  to  pass  away  before  the  morning,  sitting  worse  than 
alone  in  a  savage  wilderness,  without  food,  without  fire,  cold 
and  shivering,  the  wolves  howling  and  fighting  all  around  her, 
the  dark  clouds  hiding  the  stars,  and  everything,  so  far  as 
human  need  goes,  solitary  as  death. 

We  see  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  illustrated  in  the  story 
of  Mary  Richardson  Walker  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, sitting  on  top  of  all  her  earthly  possessions,  in  the  pitiless 
storm,  with  water  above,  beneath,  and  all  around,  weeping  that 
her  father's  swine  in  the  old  home  were  better  housed  than  she. 

We  see  it  in  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  Mrs.  Welch,'  and  hundreds  of  others, 
and  reading  these  stories,  can  understand  the  sentiment  which 
animated  Rev.  Spalding  in  writing  to  the  missionary  board  of 
the  Presbyterian  church:  "Never  send  another  white  woman 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  human  life." 

The  struggle  and  the  perils  did  not  end  with  the  journey 
of  2,000  miles.  The  fight  was  then  but  just  begun.  With  a  new 
home  to  be  established,  a  task  entailing  a  life  of  daily  toil,  with 
few  conveniences,  with  no  luxuries,  away  from  the  companion- 
ship of  friends  and  kindred,  here  were  trials  to  which  the  trials 
of  woman  in  her  best  estate  were  trifles  in  comparison,  and 
here  was  illustrated  in  the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon,  facing 
fearful  odds,  that  highest  type  of  heroism,  the  faithful  discharge 
of  each  recurring  day's  duty  with  a  patience  that  was  not  sup- 
ported with  any  hope  of  reward  other  than  that  of  the  con- 
sciousness  of   duty   well   performed. 

There  is  something  to  fire  the  blood  in  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Welch  protecting  her  home  in  the  forests,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  against  the  incursions  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  and 
of  Mrs.  McAllister  meeting  with  an  axe  the  attack  of  Indian 
savages  on  the  Des  Chutes,  and  of  Mrs.  Harris,  the  heroine  of 
southern  Oregon,  with  her  10-year-old  boy  a  captive,  her  12-year- 
old  daughter  wounded,  her  husband  dying  at  her  feet,  success- 
fully defending  her  home  with  her  trusty  rifle  and  defying  her 
Indian  foes  until  succor  arrived,  but  there  were  thousands  of 
other  women  whose  courage  was  tested  in  the  less  spectacular 
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way  of  discharging  duties  which  men  could  not  perform,  and 
in  the  presence  of  which  many  an  Indian  war  veteran  would 
have  been  as  helpless  as  a  child.  We  have  a  sample  of  that  in 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Scott  "cooking  for  sixteen  men  with  only  one 
frying  pan  in  which  to  make  and  bake  all  of  the  bread  and  fry- 
all  the  meat,  and  one  tin  bucket  in  which  to  boil  and  bake  the 
beans  and  make  the  tea."  It  is  a  commonplace  story,  a  story 
without  sentiment,  with  nothing  to  inspire  the  poet,  or  to  stir 
the  heart  of  eloquence.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  cooks,  and 
the  scullions,  and  the  potwashers,  the  doers  of  things  that  have 
to  be  done,  whose  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  commerce,  and  the  art,  and  the  oratory,  and  the  diplomacy 
of  all  the  ages.  It  is  the^story  of  the  makers  of  the  blood,  and 
the  bone  and  the  brawn  of  the  warriors  who  fight  our  battles, 
and  of  the  constitution  makers  who  write  the  statutes  that 
give  force,  and  form,  and  substance  to  the  results  of  war  and 
diplomacy.  Without  the  bread  bakers,  and  the  tea  makers,  and 
the  bean  boilers  your  crop  of  poets  and  painters  and  orators 
would  not  survive  a  single  hard  winter,  and  your  future  liter- 
ary, and  commercial  and  inventive  achievements  would  hardly 
rival  those  of  your  red-skinned  predecessors  on  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  "Great  American  Desert."  Without  them  many 
a  statesman  would  be  dependent  wholly  on  the  "breakfast  foods" 
of  the  illustrated  magazines,  and  many  a  distinguished  warrior 
would  pale  in  the  presence  of  a  cook  stove,  and  stagger  at  an 
order  to  prepare  a  meal.  The  indifferent  cooks  number  among 
their  dead  a  greater  army  than  has  ever  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  cook  stove  is  one  of  the  storm  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen  moulds  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  who  imagine 
they  are  at  the  helm  are  willing  to  concede. 

Another  picture  shows  in  still  a  different  light  the  high  quali- 
ties of  patience,  and  industry,  and  capacity,  and  the  essential 
good  citizenship  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  mother.  In  the  famous 
"Waldo  Hills"  is  a  historic  cabin  where  in  the  olden  days  bluff 
old  Dan  Waldo  held  provisional  court,  and  where  ex-Senator 
Nesmith  and  ex-Governor  Burnett  and  other  pioneer  gladiators 
made  the  most  eloquent  forensic  efforts  of  their  lives.  It  stood 
on  a  highway  known  to  all  old  pioneers.    Here  often  as  many  as 
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thirty  persons  had  their  meals  cooked,  not  on  a  range,  but  on 
an  old-fashioned  cook  stove  that  cost  the  robust  pioneer  price 
of  $125.  The  adjoining  schoolhon-^e  was  the  lodging  place.  On 
Sunday  the  preacher  was  there^  with  most  of  his  congregation. 
The  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  camped  there,  and 
Mormon  missionaries  were  occasional  customers.  The  upper 
story  of  the  cabin  was  a  loft  where  mother  and  father  and  eight 
children  slept.  There  is  something  of  the  flavor  of  the  story  of 
Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi  in  the  saying  of  "Mother  Waldo"  that 
"the  happiest  time  of  her  life  was  when  she  could  rise  up  in 
bed  and  see  her  children  asleep  all  around  her."  Another  very 
commonplace  story,  you  may  say,  but  upon  the  shoulders  of  that 
pioneer  mother  rested  the  care  and  the  guidance  of  all  those 
children,  and  the  real  responsibilities  of  all  that  hospitality,  a 
burden  that  would  tax  to  the  extremest  limit  the  tact  and  the 
judgment  of  the  sturdiest  pioneer  father  in  the  land.  Yet  this, 
in  all  of  its  essentials,  was  the  story  of  thousands  of  pioneer 
mothers,  differing  only  in  inimaterial  details.  The  great  majority 
were  far  less  favorably  situated,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  majority 
there  was  so  much  of  toil  and  privation  and  danger  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  query  of  Mrs.  Kamm,  addressed  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray:  "How  could  you,  with  your  edu- 
cation and  surroundings,  the  refinements  of  life  that  you  were 
accustomed  to,  and  your  own  personal  habits,  ever  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  on  such  a  terrible  journey,  thousands  of  miles  from 
civilization,  into  an  unknown  wilderness,  across  two  chains 
of  mountains,  and  exposed  to  countless  dangers?" 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  Puritan  mothers  who  had  to  bear 
not  only  the  trials  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  but  the  Puritan 
fathers  themselves,  has  been  applied  to  the  Oregon  pioneer 
mother.  This  is  not  entirely  a  jest.  Even  the  Oregon  pioneer 
fathers  could  be  improved  upon  in  some  minor  details.  Many 
of  them  had  little  sentiment.  There  was  often  want  of  appre- 
ciation because  there  was  want  of  conception  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  woman,  and  of  the  value  to  her  of  an  occasional  show 
of  appreciation  to  smooth  the  highway  of  life,  and  to  lighten 
its  daily  burdens.  The  want  of  it  heightened  the  merit  of  the 
patient  worker,  and  was  the  crucial  test  of  the  endurance  and 
the  temper  of  the  pioneer  mother.    Even  so  just  and  true  a  man 
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as  Jesse  Applegate  was  not  impressed  with  this  until  his  com- 
panion of  fifty  years  was  called  away,  when  he  said  of  her:  "In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  in  all  these  years  she  has  been  my 
helpmeet,  she  has  been  the  chief  comfort  of  my  life,  the  sharer 
of  my  toils,  and  my  consoler  in  adversity.  She  had  strong  good 
sense,  a  loving  heart,  and  deep  devotion  to  the  right.  She  was 
a  safe  counsellor,  for  her  untaught  instincts  were  truer  and 
safer  rules  of  conduct  than  my  better  informed  judgment.  Had 
I  oftener  followed  her  advice  her  pilgrimage  on  earth  might 
have  been  longer  and  happier,  at  least  her  strong  desire  to 
make  all  happy  around  her  would  not  have  been  cramped  by 
extreme  penury.  I  have  not  been  as  good  a  husband  as  she 
has  been  a  wife.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  I  did  not  realize 
at  its  proper  value  the  priceless  treasure  I  had  in  a  friend  so 
faithfully  devoted  and  true;  it  required  adversity  to  prove  the 
true  gold." 

We  are  flippantly  told  that  in  those  old  days  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  cats  and  old  maids.  For  the  latter  especially  there 
was  an  inordinate  demand  among  the  prospective  Donation 
Land  claimants  who  were  unmarried,  for  in  their  sordid  eyes 
a  woman  was  worth  320  acres  of  land.  One  case  is  recorded 
of  a  woman  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  domestic  circle 
of  her  devoted  swain  only  two  hours  before  the  privileges  of 
the  law  expired.  To  many  of  these  husbands  the  wife  was 
simply  an  appendage  to  be  appreciated  because  she  had  a 
market  value  of  320  acres  of  land.  These  are  the  husbands  who 
are  included  in  the  inventory  of  trials  that  had  to  be  borne  by 
many  of  the  pioneer  mothers. 

These  incidents,  related  at  random,  indicate  in  a  way  woman's 
relation  to  the  pioneer  movement,  and  demonstrates,  not  only 
her  physical  courage,  but  her  high  capacity  for  the  discharge 
of  the  homely  duties  that  are  the  pivotal  and  essential  duties 
of  life.  Her  courage  is  made  manifest  a  thousand  times  in  a 
thousand  diflFerent  ways,  in  the  '40s  and  '50s  in  all  the  steps  of 
the  historic  journey  across  the  plains,  and  in  the  subsequent 
experiences  of  pioneer  life  in  this  state.  All  along  the  great 
highway  over  which  they  came  to  this  coast  are  mute  evidences 
of  toil  and  danger  and  privation.     If  the  scattered  bones  of  the 
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buried  victims  along  that  great  national  highway  could  again 
take  on  the  habiliments  of  life,  and  the  spirits  that  went  out  on 
those  plains  could  again  enter  their  earthly  tenements,  and 
the  pallid  lips  find  utterance,  what  tales  of  heroic  sacrifice, 
and  baffled  hopes,  and  broken  ambitions,  and  hopeless  despair 
would  greet  the  ear.  For  the  average  woman  there  was  an 
utter  lack  of  incentive.  It  was  a  forced  and  cheerless  march 
to  a  promised  home  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization.  If  the 
land  of  promise  proved  a  delusion  there  was  little  or  no  prom- 
ise of  return.  With  every  caravan  there  stalked  along  the 
nameless  dread  of  Indian  outrage,  and  the  slow,  consuming 
torture  of  dread  apprehension.  On  all  of  that  long  and  weary 
way  the  pioneer  woman  marched  side  by  side  with  father, 
husband,  son  and  brother,  "firing  his  courage,  nursing  his 
patience,  and  cheering  his  hopes,"  until  the  final  goal  was 
reached  and  new  responsibilities  came  with  the  surroundings 
of  a  new  home,  the  consummation  of  the  march.  Here  among* 
new  surroundings  she  again  took  up  her  life  work.  There  was 
no  cessation  of  toil.  There  was  no  lack  of  the  drudgery  that 
palls  the  courage  and  chills  the  spirit.  There  was  lack  of  home 
comforts  and  lack  of  social  diversion.  There  was  the  isolation 
incident  to  all  homes  on  the  frontier.  There  was  the  monotony 
that  always  marks  a  fixed  and  unvarying  round  of  duties.  There 
was  privation  and  anxiety  and  heartache  and  yearnings  for  the 
old  home  and  the  old  friends  that  were  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Over  all  of  these  trials  the  spirit  of  the  majority  rose  trium- 
phant, but  many  went  down  in  the  unequal  battle.  In  all  of 
the  varying  phases  of  frontier  life  there  were  no  better  soldiers. 
Our  most  heroic  soldiers  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  privates.  Our 
most  deserving  naval  heroes  are  not  the  admirals,  but  the 
unsung  stokers  away  down  in  the  holds  of  our  battleships. 
The  pioneer  mothers  were  the  privates  and  the  stokers  of  their 
day.  Physical  courage  is  one  of  the  commonest  attributes  of 
man,  but  courage  of  the  highest  type  is  not  that  which  displays 
itself  upon  mere  impulse,  but  that  which  is  a  habit  of  life. 
The  flaunting  of  the  flag,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the 
music  of  the  bands,  the  battle  shout,  and  the  crash  and  thunder 
of  artillery  will  stir  the  blood  of  the  veriest  craven,  but  the 
commonplace  courage  of  everyday  life,   that  is   exemplified  in 
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the  highest  degree  in  woman,  the  courage  of  industry,  and  per- 
sistence, and  patience,  and  endurance,  without  the  incentive 
of  adequate  recompense  or  reward,  is  grander  than  that  which 
inspires  the  battle  charge,  or  that  which  glorifies  the  bridges  of 
your  battleships.  Of  such  heroism  no  one  keeps  a  record.  For 
such  heroes  there  is  seldom  a  eulogy,  or  a  tablet,  or  an  epitaph. 
There  is  better  work  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  virtues  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon  than 
in  that  of  perpetuating  the  pigmy  heroism  of  many  whose 
shafts  and  monuments  and  statues  ornament  the  parks  and 
public  squares  of  all  our  cities.  No  tablet  of  brass,  and  no 
shaft  of  granite,  though  it  pierce  the  skies,  and  though  it  prove 
as  enduring  as  the  pyramids,  can  worthily  and  adequately  tell 
the  story  of  these  women  and  of  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of 
their  vanished  years.  Their  best  memorial  will  be  the  results 
of  their  work  made  manifest  in  their  descendants,  and  through 
Ithem,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  hope,  will  all  of  the  trials, 
and  privations,  and  sacrifices,  and  loyal  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
pioneer  mothers  redound  to  the  honor,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
profit  of  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  ample  recompense  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  was  a  home 
in  a  state  of  magnificent  resources  that  are  yet  undeveloped 
and  of  which  we  have  even  yet  only  the  slightest  comprehension. 
In  many  ways  our  development  has  not  been  what  it  should 
have  been,  but  north  and  south  of  us  are  states  of  boundless 
resources,  and  we  have  besides  had  to  await  the  peopling  on 
the  east  of  us  of  an  intervening  empire,  whose  sole  advantage 
was  convenience  of  access.  Between  us  and  what  was,  sixty 
years  ago,  the  western  fringe  of  civilization  great  states  have 
arisen,  offering  homes  to  millions  of  American  citizens.  In  1840 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  17,000,000.  In  the 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi,  having  a  three  times  greater  field 
for  development,  were  but  three  states  and  less  than  1,000,000 
people.  Today  we  have  a  population  of  80,000,000,  with  nearly 
half  the  states  and  one-third  of  the  population  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  another  sixty  years  these  states  will  exceed  in 
population  those  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  close  of  the 
century  will  see  the  population  of  the  Pacific  coast  equal  to 
that  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  conservatism  of  Oregon  is  a  favorite  theme  in  California, 
our  airy  sister  on  the  south;  and  in  Washington,  the  bumptious 
young  state  on  the  north,  inflated,  as  she  is,  with  the  exuber- 
ance that  is  characteristic  of  youth  and  immaturity.  She  appar- 
ently forgets  her  distinguished  origin.  She  forgets  that  Oregon 
has  made  her  what  she  is.  She  forgets  that  for  forty  years  wc 
have  been  sending  her  the  men  that  have  not  only  held  her 
offices,  but  that  have  made  and  administered  her  laws,  and 
developed  her  resources.  She  forgets  that  we  raised  Senator 
Ankeny  for  her  special  benefit.  She  forgets  that  three  of  the 
prsent  judges  of  her  supreme  court  are  native  sons  of  Oregon, 
all  worthy  scions  of  Marion  county  pioneer  stock,  and  that 
all  along  the  pathway  of  her  history  she  has  been  walking 
and  basking  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  pioneer  men  and 
women  of  Oregon. 

As  for  California,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  her  that  for 
years  after  Oregon  became  American  territory  she  was  simply 
a  province  of  the  little  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  was  Oregon 
that  first  discovered  her  gold  for  her  in  the  persons  of  James 
W.  Marshall,  a  pioneer  of  Yamhill  county,  and  Captain  Charles 
Bennett,  a  pioneer  of  Salem.  It  was  Oregon  that  gave  Peter 
H.  Burnett  the  political  training  that  fitted  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  the  first  governor  of  California,  and  it 
was  Oregonians  who  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  election 
that  made  him  governor.  San  Francisco  had  to  file  her  original 
plat  of  survey  in  the  district  court  at  Oregon  City,  where  it 
still  remains.  We  are  making  today  in  the  mills  of  Oregon 
City  all  of  the  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  metropolitan 
dailies  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  We  are  raising  the 
potatoes  that  put  meat  upon  the  bones  of  California.  The 
salmon  of  the  Columbia  are  her  main  dependence  for  Cali- 
fornia brain  fag.  The  Oregon  prune  has  given  her  reputation 
abroad  as  the  grower  of  that  succulent  fruit.  The  most  genteel 
California  jag  gets  its  inspiration  from  the  expressed  juices  of 
the  Oregon  hop,  and  last  January,  when  all  of  the  ministers  of 
Los  Angeles,  "including  Bishop  Johnson,"  gathered  in  their 
respective  places  of  worship  to  implore  the  Almighty  to  avert 
the  impending  results  of  a  destructive  drouth,  Oregon  sent 
her  cool  and  refreshing  showers,  and  the   spirit  of   California 
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arose,  and  her  parched  and  arid  plains  took  on  new  life.  Let 
our  good  sister  restrain  her  impetuosity.  Let  her  recall  the  old 
story  of  the  sturdy  oak  that  slowly  gathered  strength  to  meet 
the  assaults  of  the  violent  storms  of  her  later  years.  Delibera- 
tion and  conservatism  is  always  characteristic  of  the  soundest 
judgment  and  the  most  substantial  prosperity.  Our  develop- 
ment rests  upon  a  solid  substratum  of  granite,  and  not  upon 
the  ozone  of  California,  or  the  stratum  of  hot  air  that  circulates 
along  our  northern  borders.  We  contracted  our  habits  of 
deliberation  and  conservatism  in  the  pioneer  days.  The  news 
of  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  that  determined  our  American 
status,  reached  us  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  November 
13,  1846,  after  a  period  of  nearly  five  months.  The  usual  time 
schedule  for  a  journey  across  the  plains  covered  a  period  of  six 
months.  It  required  forty-eight  days  to  ship  the  men  and 
materials  of  what  the  captain  of  the  bark  Keoka  called  "Tom 
Dryer's  d — ^n  little  whig  paper,"  the  Oregonian,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland.  Our  accretions  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion have  been  slow  but  substantial.  Those  who  are  impatient 
because  we  number  but  600,000  should  remember  that  fifty  years 
ago  this  was  virgin  soil,  and  that  we  are  still  in  the  babyhood 
of  our  history  and  of  our  development.  Although  it  is  400 
years  since  the  first  navigators  sailed  along  the  coast,  and 
more  than  100  years  since  Captain  Gray  entered  the  Columbia, 
and  100  years  since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  our 
real  history  covers  but  two  generations,  and  thousands  are  still 
among  us  who  were  in  at  the  beginning.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  who 
in  his  early  manhood,  cast  the  deciding  vote  at  the  famous  meet- 
ing of  May  2,  1843,  is  still  among  us.  Judge  R.  P.  Boise,  who 
is  still  upon  the  bench,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year 
in  which  California  became  American  territory,  and  was  old 
enough  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate 
when  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  state.  Judge  Williams,  who 
was  a- district  judge  in  Iowa  in  the  year  following  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  is  today  actively  and  efficiently 
discharging  his  duties  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Asahel 
Bush,  the  millionaire,  banker  of  Salem,  the  Warwick  of  Oregon 
in  territorial  days,  is  still  an  active  and  powerful  factor  in  the 
financial  aflfairs  of  the  state.     Grand  Marshal  Buchtel,  a  pioneer 
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of  pioneers,  is  still  a  sprinter  and  an  athlete  capable  of  taking 
first  place  in  more  than  one  event  in  any  college  field  meet. 
It  was  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  Lovejoy  and  Petty- 
grove  tossed  the  penny  that  determined  that  this  beautiful  city 
should  be  known  as  Portland  instead  of  Boston.  It  was  less 
than  sixty  years  ago  that  James  B.  Stephens  refused  to  trade 
his  neighbor,  Overton,  300  salmon  barrels  for  his  claim,  which 
is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Prior  to  1840  there 
were  not  fifty  Americans  in  the  whole  Oregon  country.  Our 
whole  American  population,  when  the  vote  of  May  2,  1843,  was 
taken,  was  only  300.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  the  youth  of  men 
still  hale  and  hearty,  Portland  was  a  solitude.  The  first  cara- 
vans that  dragged  their  way  across  the  plains  started  long  after 
many  of  you  had  begun  life's  journey.  It  is  but  sixty  years 
since  the  first  Protestant  institution  of  learning  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  was  founded.  Two  generations  ago,  from 
Mexico  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Missouri  border  to  the  Pacific, 
from  which  region  there  have  since  been  carved  a  dozen 
states,  there  was  hardly  a  church,  or  a  school,  or  a  home.  Our 
first  general  election  was  held  on  May  14,  1844,  and  our  first 
legislative  body  was  in  session  sixty  years  ago  today.  Our  first 
governor  was  elected  June  3,  1845.  Our  first  and  only  state 
constitution  has  been  framed  but  forty-seven  years.  We  saw 
our  first  steamboat  in  1850,  our  first  telegraph  in  1855,  our  first 
stage  line  in  1857,  our  first  railroad  in  1868,  and  it  was  in  this 
year  that  we  sent  the  first  shipload  of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  the 
forerunner  of  a  commerce  that  is  already  great  and  widespread, 
and  whose  future  has  no  bounds.  If  our  progress  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  boomer  it  has  at  least 
discounted  that  of  the  early  commonwealths,  for  what  was 
Virginia,  the  mother  of  presidents;  or  Massachusetts,  the  home 
of  Harvard;  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Adams  family,  or  New 
York,  the  land  of  the  Knickerbockers,  sixty  years  after  their 
original  settlement? 

Sixty  years  after  the  first  huts  were  built  on  Manhattan 
island  English  dominion  was  still  in  question,  Roman  Catholics 
were  under  the  ban,  and  New  York  meant  simply  Staten  island, 
Manhattan,  Loiig  island,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
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Sixty  years  after  settlement  Massachusetts  was  hanging 
witches  and  banishing  Quakers  and  making  life  a  burden  to 
the  Baptists,  while  forty  years  later  she  was  still  being  devas- 
tated by  Indian  wars. 

It  was  eighty-six  years  after  Jamestown  was  settled  by  the 
English  before  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded, 
and  100  years  after  when  Governor  Spottswood,  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  the  Great  Valley,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Our  local  progress  has  exceeded  the  wildest  expectations  of 
the  men  of  two  generations  ago.  At  the  inauguration  of  the 
enterprise  of  building  a  plank  road  from  Portland  to  Tualatin 
Plains,  over  fifty  years  ago,  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  ra?h 
enough  to  phophecy  that  the  iron  horse  would  ultimately  take 
the  place  of  the  plank  road,  and  that  "persons  were  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice  that  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  main 
trunk  railroad  would  be  extended  from  sea  to  sea — from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  His  prophecy  was  verified  in  less 
than  twenty  years. 

The  mournful  suggestion  of  Senator  Dickerson  that  "the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  disemboweled  would  scarcely  pay 
a  penny  on  the  pound  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,"  was  discredited  within  a  generation  by  the  construction 
of  a  half-dozen  transcontinental  lines,  while  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  still  paying  princely  dividends.  The  prophetic 
words  of  Jason  Leef  "Here  is  the  germ  of  a  great  state,"  are 
being  verified,  and  events  already  past  have  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  his  utterance  of  May,  1846: 
"I  look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Columbia  river  by  the  van 
of  the  Caucasian  race  as  the  most  momentous  event  in  history 
since  man's  dispersion  over  the  earth." 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  Senator  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, speaking  of  Oregon  sixty  years  ago,  to  say:  "If  I  had 
a  son  whose  conduct  made  him  a  fit  subject  for  Botany  Bay  I 
would  say  in  the  name  of  God  go."  If  the  dear,  old,  misguided 
man  had  sent  the  boy  we  would  have  made  a  man  of  him,  and 
in  a  few  years  returned  him  as  a  senator  or  a  missionary,  to 
teach  the  benighted  denizens  of  New  Hampshire,  rock-ribbed 
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land  of  abandoned  farms,  something  of  the  mysteries  of  phys- 
ical geography,  and  of  the  opportunities  open  here  in  God'b 
country  for  even  a  New  Hampshire  Yankee. 

In  1844  the  Louisville  Journal  published  to  the  world  that: 
"Russia  has  her  Siberia,  and  England  her  Botany  Bay,  and  if 
the  United  States  could  ever  use  a  country  to  which  to  banish 
rogues  and  scoundrels,  the  utility  of  such  a  region  as  Oregon 
will  be  demonstrated."  Sixty  years  later,  in  1904,  Hon.  Henry 
Watterson,  the  present  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
put  himself  on  record  by  saying:  "If  I  were  a  young  man  of 
20,  leaving  the  state  of  Kentucky,  I  would  make  my  home  in 
Oregon,  as  the  one  country  offering  the  most  magnificent 
opportunities  to  the  young  men  of  America." 

Even  Daniel  Webster  deemed  it  necessary  to  characterize 
the  Pacific  coast  as  "a  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of 
deserts  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus 
and  prairie  dogs,  a  western  coast  of  3,000  miles,  rock-bound, 
cheerless,  uninviting,  and  not  a  harbor  on  it."  Within  a  mile 
of  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled  is  a  harbor  floating 
more  magnificent  ocean  ships  than  Daniel  Webster  ever  saw. 
Today  his  prairie  dogs  are  dead.  His  cactus  has  given  place 
to  the  cabbage  and  the  cauliflower.  His  whirlwinds  of  dust 
have  been  laid  by  our  gentle  and  refreshing  showers.  His 
deserts  of  shifting  sands  are  producing  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  millions  of  barrels  of  flour  for  the  markets  of  the 
Orient.  His  wild  beasts  are  all,  thanks  to  the  persuasive  and 
hypnotic  powers  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  either  caged  on  the 
grounds  of  the  City  Park,  or  stuffed  and  set  up  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  City  Hall,  and  if  the  god- 
like Daniel  could  now  visit  us  in  person  we  would  lead  him, 
without  a  bodyguard,  through  this  "region  of  savages"  to  the 
gateway  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chemawa  and  intro- 
duce him  to  Indian  students  who  could  tell  him  more  than  all 
of  the  Harvard  professors  of  his  day,  about  the  resources  of 
this  great  empire,  and  about  the  capacity  of  the  American 
pioneer  to  conquer  the  forces  of  nature,  to  transform  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  make  the  waste  places  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 
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This  "God-forsaken  Asiatic  region"  of  John  C.  Calhoun  has 
vaster  resources  than  a  dozen  states  like  South  Carolina,  The 
old  "Oregon  country"  embraced  a  region  of  over  300,000  square 
miles.  Oregon,  as  she  now  is,  extending  east  and  west  345 
miles,  and  having  an  ocean  frontage  of  276  miles,  includes  a 
territory  of  95,000  square  miles.  Three  million  people  make 
their  homes  in  Massachusetts,  a  state  having  but  one-twelfth  of 
the  area  of  Oregon,  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  resources.  Oregon, 
peopled  as  is  Japan,  or  Great  Britain,  would  have  a  population 
of  30,000,000,  and  with  a  population  like  that  of  Belgium,  461 
people  to  the  square  mile,  her  numbers  would  be  more  than 
40,000,000,  and  her  resources  would  ultimately  sustain  them. 
She  has  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  timber  of  the  United  States 
more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  even  now  the 
products  of  her  forests  are  adding  millions  annually  to  her 
wealth.  Her  fish,  her  fruits,  her  wheat,  her  wool,  her  dairy 
products  are  immense  in  value  and  unsurpassed  in  quality.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  leading  hop  countries  of  the  world, 
but  of  the  hops  grown  in  the  United  States,  more  than  30  per 
cent  come  from  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  12  per  cent  from  the 
single  county  of  Marion.  Tn  1003  the  output  of  our  farms,  and 
orchards,  and  ranges,  and  waters,  and  factories,  and  from  other 
resources,  was  more  than  $200,000,000. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  brilliant  Senator  McDuffie,  of  South 
Carolina,  speaking  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Oregon 
country,"  declared  that  he  would  not  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for 
the  whole  territory,  but  that  despised  territory  is  now  adding 
$400,000,000  annually  to  the  national  wealth;  in  fifty  years  it 
has  contributed  to  the  revenues  of  the  national  treasury  more 
than  $50,000,000,  and  in  gold  and  silver  alone  it  has  contributed 
over  $125,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

In  the  distorted  imagination  of  Daniel  Webster  the  Columbia 
river  had  no  mouth,  and  for  all  human  use  she  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  St.  John,  but  she  is  the  second  river  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  certain  stages  she  carries  more  water 
than  the  Mississippi.  With  her  principal  tributaries  she  includes 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and  drains  a  region 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  Her  annual  foreign  com- 
merce runs  into  the  millions.  Through  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  (for  in  spite  of  Daniel  Webster  she  has  a  mouth), 
ocean  vessels,  like  the  Algoa,  carrying  a  cargo  of  9,276  tons, 
sail  up  her  waters  and  through  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette, 
more  than  100  miles,  to  Portland,  her  chief  seaport,  a  city  to 
which  is  almost  wholly  tributary  the  1,700  miles  of  railroad 
already  constructed  and  in  operation  within  the  state  of  Oregon. 
From  this  port,  greater  than  was  Boston  in  Webster's  time, 
whose  annual  bank  clearances  are  $175,000,000,  whose  annual 
jobbing  trade  is  more  than  $160,000,000,  and  which  spends 
annually  in  the  trifling  matter  of  postage  stamps  alone  the 
sum  of  $350,000,  a  single  company  sent  out  in  1903  six  ocean 
vessels  with  a  cargo  of  2,500,^00  feet  of  lumber  each,  and  a 
seventh  with  a  cargo  exceeding  3^634,000  feet.  There  is  in  all 
this  simply  a  suggestion  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  It 
was  Benton  who,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  pleading  the 
cause  of  Oregon,  pointed  to  India  and  the  unlimited  possibilities 
of  the  east.  Let  us  read  the  lessons  of  history.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  geography  of  our  situation.  Let  us  examine  the 
ocean  charts,  and  learn  the  pathways  of  commerce  and  watch 
the  outgoings  and  the  incomings  of  our  ocean  transports,  for 
away  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  world  beckons  the  way  to  our  commerce,  and 
to  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our  fields,  and  our  forests, 
and  our  ranges,  and  all  of  the  fruits  of  American  industry 
and  invention.  Here  is  one  of  the  world's  great  gateways.  Here 
is  a  future  seat  of  empire.  Here,  in  this  remote  corner,  but 
future  center,  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of  discovery  and  achievement. 
And  all  of  this  great  region,  still  undeveloped,  boundless  in 
extent,  boundless  in  its  resources,  and  boundless  in  its  possi- 
bilities, is  the  gift  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  to  the  American  sister- 
hood of  states.  Westward — ever  westward — has  for  thousands 
of  years  been  the  story  of  man's  migrations, 

"And  nations  wrecked  along  the  rolling  years 

Mark  where  for  sixty  centuries  have  run 

The  tidal  waves  of  men  toward  the  setting  sun." 

Here  the  journey,  begun  thousands  of  years  ago,  has  culmi- 
nated.    Here  the  long  procession  that  started  in  the  dawn  of 
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history  has  finally  broken  ranks.  From  this  point,  under  new 
conditions,  with  new  equipments,  with  columns  re-arranged, 
and  along  other  lines  of  human  endeavor,  on,  and  on.  and  on 
will  go  the  ceaseless  march  of  men  and  events.  Prescience, 
hope,  opportunity,  ambition,  courage,  energy,  ingredients  all  of 
the  leaven  that  first  dissipated  the  primeval  shadows,  will  con- 
tinue ceaselessly  at  work  until  the  dazzling  splendors  of  ultimate 
achievement  mark  the  •  end  of  human  quest  and  of  human 
endeavor.       • 

The  withholding  for  so  many  ages  of  this  wonderful  land 
was  a  prodigal  loss  to  the  past  of  all  its  enormous  materials 
of  wealth  and  opportunity,  and  covers  designs  of  Providence 
that  are  wholly  inscrutable.  Undiscovered  and  undeveloped  it 
has  lain  through  the  centuries  while  wars  were  waging,  and 
nations  were  rising,  and  civilization  was  advancing,  arid  the 
history  of  nian  was  being  "illumined  with  all  of  the  triumphs 
.  of  music  arid  of  art,  and  science,  and  law,  and  commerce,  and 
statesriianship,  and  religion.  During  all  of  these  years,  while 
the  civilizing  processes  of  the  ages  were  being  evolved  in  the 
mind  of  the  Great  Architect,  arid  all  the  varying  stages  of  dis- 
covery and  development  were  reaching  thieir  culmination  in 
other  and  extended  fields,  this  world  of  wealth,  this  richest  of 
air  lands,  this  exhaustless  reservoir  of  promise  arid  of  oppor- 
tunity was  being  hidden  from*  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.  Here, 
during  all  these  cerituries  of  time,  the  wild  birds  have  sung, 
the  wild  flowers  have  bloomed,  the  wild  beasts  have  roamed, 
and' wilder  men  have  traversed  the  forests  and  the  desert  soli- 
tudes. Here  old  Mount  Hood,  riiajesfic  sentinel  of  the  skies, 
"lonely  as  God  and  white  as  a  wiriter  moon,"  has  stood  watch 
arid  ward;  the  great  forests  have  gathered  age  and  strength, 
arid  substance,  arid  proportion,  and  the  rivers  have  gone  rolling 
down  with  ceaseless  monotone  to  mingle  with  the  restleiss 
waters  of  the  sea.  '  Arid  here,  at  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  have 
come  the  avant  couriers  of  civilization,  and  in  Gray,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  Astor,  and  L?e,  and.  Whitman,  and  all  their 
compeers  and  successors,  the  exploiters,  the  explorers,  the 
home  builders,  and  the  law  givers,  has  been  begiiri  the  work  in 
this. wide  and  rich,  but  long-neglected  field,  that  is  to  rival  all 
the  work  of  the  past,  and  bring  developments  that  will  surpass 
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the  hopes  and  the  prophecies  of  the  cheeriest  optimist.  The 
first  foundations  in  this  new  field  have  been  laid.  The  initial 
chapters  of  our  history  have  already  been  written.  We  already 
have  what  we  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as  a  pioneer  era.  The 
opening  years  of  the  new  century  have  noted,  in  increasing 
ratio,  the  passing  of  many  of  the  founders  and  state  builders 
of  Oregon.  Over  their  graves  will  arise  new  scenes,  and  be 
made  new  history.  The  world  wants  results — constantly 
results — and  is  reckless  alike  of  the  presence  or  of  the  absence 
of  individuals.  After  the  lapse  of  but  two  generations*  this  is 
no  longer  a  land  of  romance,  but  a  commercial  asset,  and  the 
primitive  work  of  the  pioneers  is  being  overshadowed  in  the 
march  of  commerce,  and  pioneer  memories  are  swallowed  up 
and  forgotten  in  the  hum  of  the  traffic  on  our  rivers  and  in  our 
cities,  and  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  all  the  varied  engines  of 
modern  industry. 

At  our  last  annual  reunion  1,007  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of 
Oregon  were  here  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  the  register. 
Their  average  age  was  70  years,  and  it  is  believed,  that  in  the 
meantime,  of  all  our  Association,  less  than  two  score  have 
passed  over  the  river,  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  vigor 
of  Oregon  pioneer  stock. 

But  a  new  Oregon  is  already  here.  A  newer  and  a  greater 
Oregon  is  to  follow.  Over  the  old  trails  thousands  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  "foot  soldiers"  of  the  '40s  and  the  *ft0s. 
Millions  are  yet  to  come.  The  evening  shadows  are  gathering 
about  those  of  the  vanguard  who  yet  linger  upon  the  shores 
of  time.  Year  after  year  inroads  are  made  in  the  scattered 
ranks,  and  the  stories  of  the  joys  and  the  perils  that  clustered 
about  the  camp  fires  of  long  ago  are  but  fading  memories  and 
idyls  of  the  past.  With  no  regrets  for  the  years  that  have  gone, 
with  no  misgivings  for  the  future,  these  heroic  path  finders 
and  state  builders,  at  each  recurring  reunion,  gather  in  closer 
ranks  their  thinning  numbers,  touch  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
press  the  handclasp  with  a  firmer,  but  more  tender,  grip,  and 
looking  outward  and  upward,  with  clear  and  steady  vision,  as 
men  of  purpose  and  men  of  action  who  have  done  their  work, 
and  done  it  well,  accept  all  of  the  transitions  of  time  as  but 
the  adjustment  of  new  forces  to  changed  conditions,  necessary 
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to  make  effective  the  work  begun  by  them,  proud  and  exultant 
that  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  be  dominant  factors  in  so 
memorable  and  so  romantic  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  IN  1852. 

(The  author  of  the  following  diary  was  Mrs.  Cecelia  Emily 
McMillen  Adams.  She  was  born  at  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  February  16, 
1829,  and  removed  with  parents  to  DuPage  County,  Illinois,  in 
1840.  Here  she  was  married  to  Dr.  William  Adams  on  June  30, 
1849,  and  in  the  fall  of  1851,  with  her  parents,  husband,  brothers, 
twin  sister,  brother-in-laW;,  Calvin  Henry  Adams,  and  wife,  and 
a  number  of  others,  started  to  Oregon.  They  wintered  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  spring  of  1852  renewed  their  march,  which 
ended  on  October  24.  Her  brother,  James  H.  McMillen,  came 
in  1845,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  Portland.  Mrs. 
Adams  died  near  Hillsboro.  August  14,  1867.  The  excellence  of 
this  diary,  in  its  portrayal  of  the  daily  routine  of  travel  "across 
the  plains,'*  indicates  that  Mrs.  Adams  was  unusually  observant 
and  capable,  and  by  this  interesting  record  she  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  early  annals  of  Oregon. — George  H.  Himes, 
Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1852 — Had  rain  all  last  night  and  the 
roads  bad  in  consequence.  Traveled  slowly  till  afternoon,  when 
we  came  to  the  town  of  Lynden.  Here  we  found  roads  that 
had  been  traveled  more  and  were  very  good,  and  soon  came 
again  into  the  Missouri  bottom  and  had  good,  level  roads  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Here  we  got  our  first  sight  of  the  Missouri 
river  and  encamped  in  sight  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Nishina- 
botany,  which  we  crossed  on  a  bridge.     Made  seventeen  miles. 

Thursday,  May  27 — Started  early  and  traveled  up  the  bot- 
tom for  about  six  miles.  Paid  25  cents  for  traveling  the  length 
of  a  ferryboat  across  a  slough  and  then  went  up  the  bluff  agait). 
Today  we  left  the  state  of  Missouri  and  entered  Iowa.  From 
this  time  we  found  but  little  bad  roads.  Mostly  prairie,  and 
timber  scarce.  Passed  near  the  town  of  Sidney.  Made  eighteen 
miles. 

Friday,  May  ^8 — Roads  still  good.    Traveled  seventeen  miles. 
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3at  irday,  May  29 — Passed  through  Coonville  and  crossed 
Keg  ireek.  Today  we  came  upon  the  Mormon  trace  and  trav- 
f^'ed  about  three  miles  on  it  and  encamped  on  Pony  creek, 
abc  It  fi  ^e  miles  from  Kanesville.     Made  twenty  miles. 

Sunda/,  May  30 — In  the  morning  found  Esquire  Hewitt,  from 
Dundee,  who  informed  us  that  his  company  were  encamped 
about  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  Hitched  up  our  team  and  started 
about  11  o'clock,  but  when  we'  got  where  they  were  they  had 
left,  but  we  passed  on  and  soon  found  them  encamped  again  in 
a  field  on  the  Missouri  bottom,  about  two  miles  from  Kanes- 
ville.    Of  coarse  we  camped,  too. 

Monday,  May  31 — Went  to  Kanesville  and  did  some  little 
trading. 

Tuesday,  June  1. — Did  the  same. 
Wednesday,  June  2. — The  same. 

Thursday,  June  3. — Started  and  went  to  the  ferry,  the  old 
traders'  point — Council  Bluflfs  postoffice,  six  miles. 

Friday,  June  I. — This  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  for 
the  hard  work.  Paid  $1  per  wagon  and  25  cents  per  yoke  of 
oxen  for  the  pri>ilege  of  ferrying  ourselves  over  the  Missouri 
in  a  flatboat,  which  took  all  day  and  till  after  dark.  Made  one 
mile.  Our  compa.iy  now  consists  of  six  wagons,  one  of  which 
is  bound  for  California.  A  great  many  Mormons  are  starting 
for  the  Salt  Lake. 

Saturday,  June  5  — Proceeded  up  a  pretty  hilly  road  and  but 
little  of  interest  occurred.  Just  commenced  keeping  guard. 
Found  some  strawberries  today.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Sunday,  June  6. — Proceeded  on.  At  noon  when  we  stopped 
for  dinner  the  cattle  took  a  stampede  for  about  a  mile,  cause 
unknown.  At  night,  as  we  were  about  to  encamp,  they  took 
another  with  the  wagons,  but  did  not  do  much  damage,  and 
were  soon  stopped.  Made  eighteen  miles.  Last  night  my 
clothes  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  the  oxen  ate  them  up,  so  I 
consider  I  have  met  with  a  great  loss,  as  it  was  my  woolen 
dres& 
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Monday,  June  7. — Today  we  saw  some  Indians'  graves.  They 
were  quite  open.  I  could  see  two  buffalo  robes  within,  which 
had  probably  been  wrapped  around  the  body.  They  were  buried 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mounds  erected  over  them,  and 
an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  side,  probably  by  the  emi- 
grants. As  we  were  looking  at  them  we  saw  four  Indians  coming 
towards  us  on  horseback,  which  caused  us  to  be  leaving.  They 
had  been  stealing  sheep  from  the  emigrants. 

Nothing  of  much  interest  occurred  today,  except  a  cold 
night  last  night.  Ferried  across  the  Elkhorn  and  forded  Raw- 
hide and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Platte.  Made  twenty-four 
miles.  While  we  were  crossing  the  Elkhorn  it  rained  and 
hailed  very  hard. 

Tuesday,  June  8. — Proceeded  on  up  the  Platte.  Caught  a 
few  small  fish.  Roads  fine  and  boundless,  level  prairit  Made 
seventeen  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  9. — We  are  all  very  glad  to  get  ou  our 
cloaks  and  overcoats  and  mittens  this  morning,  it  is  so  >  cry 
cold.  North  wind  blows  very  hard.  Noon — Here  we  find  a  new- 
made  grave,  on  the  headboard  of  which  is  inscribed,  "D.  Herer, 
Died  May  28,  1852.  Aged  5  Years."  Today  we  met  several 
teams  on  their  way  back.  We  made  no  inquiries,  as  they  had  the 
smallpox.  We  also  saw  some  Mormons  on  their  way  back. 
They  said  the  road  was  good  and  no  Indians  on  our  way  as  far 
up  as  Fort  Laramie.     Made  nineteen  miles. 

Thursday,  June  10. — Hard  south  wind  for  several  days,  fol- 
lowed up  the  Loup  fork.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  a  very 
rapid  stream,  filled  with  sandbars.  Find  a  few  wild  roses  and 
yellow  daisies.  Tonight  we  encamped  on  a  beautiful  spot  with 
plenty  of  wood,  water  and  grass.  One  of  our  oxen  has  become 
very  lame.  Timber  is  generally  very  scarce.  Today  we  saw 
two  new  graves.  On  the  headboard  was  written  with  a  pencil 
"Mary  Morris,  Aged  19,  and  M.  L.  Morris,  Aged  9  Years."  We 
saw  good  clothing  scattered  around,  which  caused  us  to  think 
they  had  died  with  some  contagious  disease.  Here  we  done 
some  washing.     Made  eighteen  miles. 

Friday,  June  11. — S.  W.  Took  an  early  start  this  morning. 
P.  and  myself  walked  on   several  miles.     We  have  very  cold 
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nights  and  not  very  warm  days,  which  makes  it  fine  for  our 
cattle.  At  12  o'clock  we  stopped  for  dinner.  This  is  all  the 
time  I  get  to  write  or  read.  The  horseflies  are  very  bad  today. 
I  never  saw  such  large  ones  and  so  many  of  them  before.  The 
boys  are  all  laying  under  the  wagons,  asleep.  Today  we  crossed 
Looking  Glass  creek,  Beaver  creek,  Plumb  creek,  and  Ash  creek. 
We  find  quite  a  number  of  dead  oxen  and  horses.  Encamped 
on.  the  Loup  fork  bottom  tonight.  We  could  hear  the  Indians, 
but  did  not  see  any.     Made  twenty  miles. 

Saturday,  June  12. — W.  W.  Quite  warm  today,  with  a  cool 
breeze.  P.  and  self  walked  on  several  miles.  We  came  to  an 
old  deserted  Indian  village.  We  think,  by  the  looks  of  the  land, 
that  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  few  places.  Found  some  cedar 
for  the  first  time.  The  soil  is  very  sandy.  Grass  is  very  good 
here.-  Cottonwood  is  the  principal  timber  on  these  rivers. 
See  no  buffalo  yet.  This  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  and 
very  level.  Once  in  a  while  see  a  bird.  We  do  enjoy  our- 
selves very  well.  We  have  some  good  neighbors  in  our  com- 
pany. Encamped  for  the  night  on  the  Loup  fork.  Had  to 
go  two  miles  for  wood.     Made  nineteen  miles. 

Sunday,  June  13. — West  wind  very  hard.  This  is  a  lovely 
morning,  but  has  the  appearance  of  rain,  which  made  us  very 
anxious  to  ford  the  river,  so  we  started  on.  Found  it  rather 
dangerous  crossing  on  account  of  quicksand.  Mr.  Miller's 
wagon  came  very  near  going  down.  P.  and  self  waded  through, 
taking  father  for  our  pilot.  We  had  a  grand  time,  as  we  had 
to  follow  down  the  river  half  a  mile  so  as  to  keep'  out  of 
the  deepest  water,  so  that  we  traveled  nearly  a  mile  in  the 
water.  We  feel  all  the  better  for  our  ducking.  It  took  us 
nearly  all  day,  but  all  got  across  safe  at  last.  Seems  but  little  like 
the  Sabbath.  Find  a  few  strange  flowers.  Made  six  and  one- 
half  miles.     Think  of  Anne,  as  it  is  her  birthday. 

Monday,  June  14. — Very  hard  west  wind.  Took  an  early 
start  this  morning,  calculating  to  stop  and  rest  our  teams  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  good  grass,  which  our  guidebook  says  will 
be  two  or  three  days'  travel.  Here  we  find  toads  with  horns 
and  long  tails.  They  are  about  three  inches  long  and  very 
slender,  and  tails  as  long  as  the  body;     they  are  spotted,  white. 
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yellow  and  brown;  can  run  as  fast  as  a  man,  and  very  wild. 
Mosquitoes  annoy  us  very  much,  and  sometimes  the  air  seems 
to  be  filled  with  large  bugs.  Dust  is  very  troublesome,  roads 
good,  water  scarce,  grass  poor,  no  timber.  This  afternoon  we 
passed  seven  new-made  graves.  One  had  four  bodies  in  it, 
and  to  all  appearances  they  were  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
and  the  dirt  thrown  over  them.  Most  of  them  were  aged 
people.  It  was  written  on  some  of  the  headboards  that  they 
died  with  the  cholera.  We  find  good  bedclothes  and  clothing 
of  all  kinds,  but  do  not  pretend  to  touch  one  of  them.  Encamped 
for  the  night  on  the  wide  Prairie  creek.  Find  good  grass  and 
water,  but  no  wood,  but  we  brought  wood  with  us,  as  our  guide 
directed  us  to  do.    Made  twenty-three  miles. 

Tuesday,  June  15. — North  wind,  quite  cool.  Rained  very 
hard  last  night,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  us.  Did  not  take 
an  early  start  this  morning,  as  we  do  not  calculate  to  drive  any 
great  distance  today,  as  our  teams  are  getting  very  tired  and 
our  lame  ox  is  no  better.  I  had  the  sick  headache  last  night 
and  do  not  feel  able  to  sit  up  much  today.  Have  a  good  bed 
in  the  wagon.  Our  folks  had  a  new  milk  cow  today.  Encamped 
on  the  Platte.  Poor  wood  and  grass.  Rained  all  day,  which 
makes  it  very  disagreeable  getting  supper  tonight.  Made  eleven 
and  one-half  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  16. — Wind  northeast;  rainy  this  morning; 
very  disagreeable  getting  breakfast.  We  conclude  to  go  on 
slowly  until  we  find  a  better  camping  place.  A  man  died  this 
morning  with  the  cholera  in  a  company  ahead  of  us.  Find 
prickly  pear.  All  the  wood  we  find  today  is  quaking  asp,  which 
is  miserable  for  fuel.  Have  no  wild  game  yet,  although  our 
boys  are  on  the  chase  most  of  the  time.  Passed  eleven  new 
graves.  Crossed  Weed  creek.  Encamped  one  mile  from  the 
Platte.  Poor  wood  and  miserable  water.  Good  grass.  Made 
thirteen  miles.     Elected  officers  tonight. 

Tuesday,  June  17. — Very  warm  and  sultry.  Concluded  to 
stay  and  do  our  washing;  by  taking  our  clothes  down  to  the 
river,  we  can  wash  very  well.  Another  man  died  near 
us  this  morning.  The  doctor  gets  some  practice.  Henry  is 
quite  unwell  today,  but  as  a  general  thing  we  are  blessed  with 
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excellent  health  and  good  spirits.  At  3  o'clock  we  concluded  to 
pick  up  and  go  a  little  ways,  as  we  shall  have  a  long  drive 
tomorrow.  Done  a  large  washing.  Had  the  hardest  water  I 
ever  saw.  Oxen  getting  better.  Passed  six  new  graves. 
Encamped  on  the  prairie.  Btought  our  wood  and  water  with 
us.  Found  water  enough  for  our  cattle.  Made  four  miles.  Had 
a  new  milk  cow  today. 

Friday,  June  18. — Warm  and  sultry.  Took  an  early  start  this 
morning.  Our  company  at  the  present  consists  of  eight  wagons, 
sixteen  men  and  ten  ladies,  besides  children.  A  large  com- 
pany passed  us  today  from  Kane  county.  111. — Elgin,  Dundee  and 
St.  Charles — all  horse  teams.  They  seemed  like  our  own 
folks.  Another  man  died  near  us  today,  and  an  old  lady  56 
years  old.  The  doctors  think  that  they  drank  poisoned  water 
out  of  a  spring  near  by  here.  We  find  white  larkspur  and  also 
a  very  pretty  dark  red  flower,  strangers  to  us;  they  resemble  the 
moss  rose.  This  afternoon  we  had  a  very  heavy  shower,  accom- 
panied with  hail  and  hard  wind.  We  have  passed  twenty-one 
new-made  graves  today.  It  makes  it  seem  very  gloomy  to  us 
to  see  so  many  of  the  emigrants  buried  on  the  plains.  Made 
eighteen  miles. 

Saturday,  June  19. — Very  warm.  Took  an  early  start.  Crossed 
a  very  deep  ravine  with  steep  banks  but  which  was  entirely  dry. 
Our  boys  have  been  hunting  all  the  forenoon  and  just  returned 
with  a  buffalo,  covered  with  feathers  about  the  size  of  a  prairie 
hen  and  is  all  the  game  we  have  yet  had.  Passed  thirteen 
graves  today.  We  just  met  a  team  from  Fort  Laramie  going 
to  St.  Joseph  with  the  mail,  but  would  not  wait  for  us  to  write 
any  letters,  so  mother  missed  of  one  this  time.  Encamped  on 
Elm  creek,  a  very  beautiful  spot.  It  seems  too  bad  to  see  such 
pretty  places  uninhabited.  We  see  snipe,  turkey  buzzards  and 
a  few  blackbirds.  We  see  no  Indians  yet.  The  express  men  tell 
us  we  shall  find  none  until  we  get  to  Fort  Laramie.  Made  six- 
teen miles.    At  noon  father  made  us  a  good  cup  of  tea. 

Sunday,  June  20. — This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  very  warm. 
Did  not  expect  to  travel  any  today.  A  few  sweet  birds  are 
singing,  and  all  nature  seems  to  be  praising  their  Maker.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  our  dear  home  today.     I  think  I  see  them 
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going  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship  there.  O !  what  a  blessed 
privilege.  Here  on  these  wide  prairies  we  seldom  hear  the  voice 
of  prayers.  But  I  trust  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise  is  felt  in 
almost  every  heart.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  many  blessings  and  mercies  that  daily  attend  us;  through 
dangers,  both  seen  and  unseen,  the  hand  of  God  has  directed 
us,  and  while  we  see  so  many  continuously  falling  around  us 
we  still  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  spirits.  "Bless 
the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  let  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy 
name."  It  seems  best  for  us  to  travel  today,  as  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  stop  again  in  a  day  or  two.  We  have  more  time  for 
reading  and  meditation  when  we  are  traveling  than  we  do 
when  we  stop  and  spend  a  day.  We  have  so  much  to  do  when 
we  stop  it  keeps  us  busy  all  day.  Passed  ten  graves.  We  lost 
our  guidebook  on  Saturday,  which  caused  us  to  go  much  farther 
today  than  we  expected.  We  find  a  great  many  sinkholes. 
They  are  round,  hollow  places  in  the  ground,  filled  with  alkali 
water.  If  they  dry  up  it  leaves  the  earth  covered  with  saler- 
atus.  We  have  to  guard  our  cattle  from  them  all  the  time. 
We  saw  some  buffalo  today  for  the  first  time.  Our  hunting 
boys  ran  after  them  with  their  guns  prepared,  but  they  ran 
towards  them  so  fast  it  frightened  them  away.  They  were 
most  too  anxious.  We  encamped  on  the  prairie.  Carried  our 
wood  with  us,  besides  picking  up  buffalo  chips  for  the  first. 
Made  sixteen  miles. 

Monday,  June  21. — ^Wind  northeast,  very  pleasant.  Took  an 
early  start.  Mr.  Stowell  came  back  to  us  last  night.  Has  not 
been  with  us  before  for  five  weeks  or  more.  Are  glad  to  have 
our  friend  come  back  with  us  again.  Very  high  wind  this 
afternoon,  which  makes  it  very  bad  traveling.  Today  we  can 
see  teams  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte.  That  is  the  road  that 
James  traveled.  The  bluffs  are  very  high  on  that  side.  Today  we 
met  five  men  direct  from  Oregon.  They  gave  us  the  privilege 
of  writing  home.  Last  night  we  had  music  and  dancing.  It 
makes  it  seem  quite  like  home  to  hear  the  accordeon,  which 
Cecelia  plays  almost  every  evening.  Not  very  good  roads. 
Made  twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  June  22. — Cool  and  pleasant.  Stephen  is  quite 
unwell   today.     Some   of  our  boys  are   hunting  today.     Some 
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men  from  Oregon  came  along  today  on  their  way  back  to  the 
states.  They  tell  us  we  shall  find  plenty  of  grass  ahead  and  no 
Indains.  We  sent  two  letters  home  by  them.  One  of  them 
said  he  was  acquainted  with  James.  Passed  seven  graves.  If 
we  should  go  by  all  the  camping  grounds  we  should  see  five 
times  as  many  graves  as  we  now  do.  At  noon  it  rained  very 
hard,  and  continued  so  all  the  afternoon.  Very  hard  wind.  Had 
rather  a  disagreeable  time  getting  supper.  Our  chips  burn 
rather  poor,  they  are  so  wet.  It  seems  like  a  winter  night 
it  is  so  very  cold.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  23. — This  is  a  gloomy  morning.  It  rained 
so  much  last  night.  Today  we  came  to  some  bluffs  for  the  first 
time.  Sandy  roads  and  hard  drawing.  Good  grass,  and  find 
some  wood,  very  poor,  but  take  some  with  us.  Poor  water. 
Cross  Skunk  creek.  Encamped  for  the  night  with  no  wood  nor 
water,  excepting  what  we  had  with  us.  Passed  twenty-one 
graves.  Here  we  find  a  white  poppy,  but  they  are  so  covered 
with  thorns  that  we  cannot  pick  them.     Made  eighteen  miles. 

Thursday,  June  24. — Wind  northeast  and  very  cold,  indeed. 
•This  morning  we  took  an  early  start.  Found  some  good-look- 
ing springs,  but  dare  not  use  any  of  the  water.  Roads  good, 
very  sandy.  We  can  see  teams  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte, 
the  road  that  Brother  James  traveled  on,  but  our  road  is  much 
the  best,  as  there  are  so  many  bluffs  on  the  other  road.  Passed 
eighteen  graves.  We  met  another  Oregon  train  today  on  their 
way  back  to  Iowa.  It  consisted  of  men,  women  and  children. 
They  were  packed  on  horses  and  had  but  one  wagon.  We 
inquired  if  they  were  sick  of  Oregon.  They  said  no;  and 
expected  to  go  back  hext  spring.  They  were  in  such  a  hiirry 
they  would  not  stop  to  talk.  Today  we  see  the  last  timber 
for  200  miles,  so  our  guide  says.     Made  eighteen  miles. 

Friday,  June  25. — Wind  east  this  morning.  Woke  up  and 
found  it  raining  very  hard.  We  expect  to  do  our  washing  here 
today,  but  it  rains  so  hard  that  we  concluded  to  travel.  The 
roads  rather  bad.  Use  Platte  water.  It  is  a  very  muddy  stream. 
We  can  settle  it  with  alum  so  that  it  is  very  good.  Generally 
get  a  pint  of  mud  out  of  every  pail  of  water.  Today  we  passed 
a  grave  that  had  been  dug  open  by  the  wolves.     All  we  could 
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see  of  the  remains  were  the  clothes  that  it  had  been  wrapped 
up  in.  We  found  the  headboard  some  distance  from  the  grave. 
On  it  was  inscribed:  "Henry  Verdant,  Aged  52;  from  Edgar 
County,  Illinois."  Crossed  the  North  Bluffs  fork.  Passed  eig^ht 
graves.  Traveled  four  miles  on  the  bluffs.  So  much  sand  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  over  them.  Did  not  find  a  camp- 
ing ground  till  very  late.  Mosquitos  very  troublesome.  Made 
eighteen  miles. 

Saturday,  June  26. — ^Wind  east.  Did  not  start  very  early,  as 
we  overslept  ourselves.  Had  a  hard  time  in  getting  a  fire  to 
cook  our  breakfast,  as  everything  is  so  wet.  Some  of  our  com- 
pany had  a  regular  fight  today,  but  all  of  our  folks  kept  out 
of  the  muss.  One  or  two  were  knocked  down,  but  no  injury 
done,  only  they  are  all  obliged  to  leave  our  company.  Find 
prickly  pears  in  great  abundance.  The  flowers  of  one  kind 
resemble  the  double  yellow  hollyhock,  and  the  other  kind 
resemble  the  pink  China  aster.  The  pink  ones  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Passed  through  another  dog  town  today.  They  resemble 
the  fox  squirrel  in  shape  and  color.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  one  of  them  they  are  so  very  shy.  Passed  some  deep 
ravines.  Passed  nine  graves.  Very  sandy  roads.  Find  some 
beautiful-looking  springs,  but  dare  not  use  the  water.  Keep 
near  the  Platte.    Good  grass;  no  wood.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Sunday,  June  27. — This  is  a  lovely  morning.  Conclude  to 
stay  here  and  recruit  our  team.  They  have  stood  the  journey 
very  well,  but  want  some  rest.  But  we  find  a  great  deal  to  do 
P.  done  some  washing  and  I  baked  bread  and  pumpkin  and  apple 
pies,  cooked  beans  and  meat,  stewed  apples  and  baked  suck- 
eyes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  last  some  time,  besides  making 
Dutch  cheese,  and  took  everything  out*  of  the  wagon  to  air. 
A  birth  took  place  today  in  one  of  the  companies  near  us.  It 
threatened  a  hard  storm  this  afternoon,  but  only  gave  us  a  few 
drops  and  passed  on.  Buffalo  bones  are  scattered  all  over 
the  plains.  We  can  see  emigrants  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
I  do  not  see  any  company  that  get  along  better  than  we  do. 
We  all  take  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  especially  Sister  P.  and 
myself.    We  have  some  jolly  times  if  we  are  in  a  wilderness. 

Monday,  June  28. — 'South  wind;  cool  and  pleasant.  Started 
early.     Roads  sandy.     Crossed  two  small  creeks.     Stopped  for 
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dinner  opposite  Cedar  Bluffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  out  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Passed  eleven 
graves.  Encamped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 
Some  little  sickness  in  some  of  the  companies,  but  we  all  enjoy 
good  health,  which  we  consider  a  great  blessing.  Made  nine- 
teen miles. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Wind  east.  Last  night  about  12  o'clock 
the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  which  made  a  scattering 
among  the  tents.  We  slept  in  our  wagon,  and  it  rocked  like  a 
cradle.  Expected  it  to  go  over  every  moment,  although  they  were 
chained  down,  but  it  is  very  calm  this  morning.  After  travel- 
ing some  four  miles  of  good  road  we  came  to  some  very  high 
bluffs,  the  highest  we  have  yet  seen.  P.  and  myself  forded  a 
little  stream  barefoot,  and  walked  over  the  bluffs,  which  arc  a 
mile  in  length.  Sand  very  deep.  Passed  ten  graves.  Passed 
the  lone  tree,  the  only  stick  of  timber  within  200  miles,  this 
is  about  half-way  between.  The  top  has  been  all  cut  off;  it 
is  cedar.  We  took  a  few  splinters  in  memory  of  it.  Encamped 
on  Cassell  creek.  Passed  another  dogtown.  Made  twenty  miles. 
Passed  Ash  Hollow  station,  where  one  man  stays  alone. 

Wednesday,  June  30. — W.  N.  Very  pleasant.  Last  night 
had  another  hard  wind  and  some  little  rain.  The  bluffs  look 
very  beautiful  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte,  but  should  not 
like  to  travel  over  them.  Good  grass.  Passed  ten  graves. 
Find  considerable  driftwood.     Made  twenty-two  miles. 

Thursday,  July  1. — Wind  southeast.  Has  the  appearance  of 
a  storm.  We  see  antelope  very  often,  but  our  hunters  have 
not  caught  anything  worth  speaking  of  yet.  Have  killed 
two  or  three  yellow  rattlesnakes.  Large  grey  wolves  are  very 
plenty.  They  will  kill  buffalo,  and  the  emigrants  sometimes 
lose  their  cattle.  Passed  eight  graves.  One  of  the  men  that 
left  our  camp  is  very  sick;  one  that  had  a  quarrel  with  his  son- 
in-law.    Made  twenty-one  miles. 

Friday,  July  2. — Had  a  very  hard  wind  last  night.  The  sick 
man  is  dead  this  morning.  We  stopped  to  see  him  buried. 
They  wrapped  him  in  bedclothes  and  laid  him  in  the  ground 
without  any  coffin.  We  sung  a  hymn  and  had  prayer.  O!  it  is 
so  hard  to  leave  friends  in  this  wilderness.     Some  of  the  bluffs 
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look  like  old  castles.  Are  in  sight  of  Chimney  Rock.  Can  sec 
it  fifty  miles  off.  Passed  eight  graves.  Follow  on  the  Platte. 
Very  poor  grass.  Quite  warm.  Travel  slowly.  Made  six- 
teen miles. 

Saturday,  July  3. — Wind  westerly.  Very  pleasant  today.  We 
came  to  the  river  opposite  Chimney  Rock,  which  has  been 
visible  most  of  the  way  for  the  last  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  said 
to  be  three  miles  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  on  these 
level  prairies  we  cannot  judge  much  of  distances  by  the  eye. 
It  does  not  appear  more  than  half  a  mile.  It  consists  of  a  large, 
square  column  of  clay  and  sand,  mixed  together,  with  a  base 
of  conical  form,  apparently  composed  of  sand,  round  base  cone, 
and  appears  as  if  the  column  had  been  set  up  and  the  sand 
heaped  up  around  it  to  sustain  it.  It  is  said  to  be  500  feet  high, 
but  doubt  it  some.  Just  back  of  it,  to  the  south,  is  another 
structure  of  the  same  material,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an 
Illinois  straw  stable,  and  a  little  to  the  west  is  a  cluster  which 
the  imagination  can  easily  make  a  t>arn  and  stacks,  and  which 
bears  this  name.  We  very  much  regret  that  we  could  not  cross 
the  river  and  get  a  closer  view  of  it,  but  we  can  see  it  very 
distinctly  through  our  spyglass.  I  love  to  look  at  it,  because  I 
know  Brother  James  has  been  on  it.  We  see  a  great  many 
strange-looking  rocks  that  look  like  old  ruins,  but  I  could  not 
describe  them  accurately  had  I  time.     Made  sixteen  miles. 

Sunday,  July  4. — ^Wind  westerly.  This  is  a  delightful  morn- 
ing. A  few  sweet  birds  are  trying  to  sing  their  Maker's  praise. 
Our  thoughts  are  continually  turning  homeward.  I  suppose  you 
are  all  having  a  Sabbath  school  celebration  today.  We  would 
like  to  take  a  sly  squint  and  see  what  you  are  doing.  This 
morning  we  met  a  train  from  California  on  their  way  to  the 
states.  They  tell  us  we  shall  be  rather  late,  but  will  have  little 
trouble,  if  any,  with  the  Indians.  Seemtl  much  pleased  with 
our  new  style  of  dress.  Today  Henry  found  an  ox  that  had 
been  left  because  it  was  a  little  lame.  Th*y  put  some  shoes  on 
him  and  think  he  will  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  Passed  two 
graves.    Encamped  on  the  Platte.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Monday,  July  5. — Wind  westerly.  The  wind  blows  hard 
every  night.     Today  we   see   Laramie   Peak.     It  looks   like   a 
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clootf.     It  is  over  100  miles  tronx  here.     Rq«^  i{00«i>     P^E»$e<^ 
nine  flpraves.     Made  eighteen  miTe3» 

Tnesdaj.  July  *5. — Wind  sooth.  Pteasaitt  3ad  coei.  Todaj* 
we  came  to  timber,  mostl-r  cottonwood.  A  Mrs.  W^Iseit  •ft  '^ur 
coocpanj  is  qoxte  sick,  so  that  we  cannot  go  very  fa::^.  Ij^oeds^ 
▼ery  good.  Passed  six  g^ravesw  Grxss  rather  ^»r.  His  th< 
»*7-»^rancc  of  a  hard  storm.     Made  nine  miles* 

Wednesday.  Jnly  7. — Wind  west.  Last  night  we  Had  a  very 
hard  rain,  and  Oh!  how  hard  the  wind  blew  Our  sick  woman 
mnch  better.  Started  on  and  commenced  n-nmuL.  but  U  s^oou 
passed  ofE  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  day.  Pti^sed  % 
tent,  where  we  to  and  one  man  keepittg  a  ijri.very  zjicore.  !s.<pc 
a  little  of  everirthing.  But  a  person  must  waiJ?  very  bad 
before  paying  high  prices.  Roads  good  mos:  of  the  day^  but 
towards  night  sandy.  Camped  three  miles  below  Fort  I  ara- 
mie.  Plenty  of  w€X)d.  a  great  luxury,  for  it  is  the  !^rst  t'lue  w< 
h«TC  had  it  for  more  than  200  miles.     Made  eighteen  mites. 

Thnrsday,  Jnly  8. — Today  we  do  not  travel,  tor  we  want  to 
do  some  business  at  the  fort,  and  the  women  want  to  wash.  .\ 
lady  is  quite  sick  today,  but  hope  she  will  be  better  sot^n. 

Friday.  July  9. — Wind  west.  Started  on  very  pleasant  tcv*d*,. 
but  rcry  sandy.  Passed  by  the  fort.  Left  tour  letters  at  ^he 
postoffice.  Saw  some  Indians.  Find  some  wild  currants,  two 
kinds,  black  and  yellow  ones.  Encamped  on  the  bv^ttvMus  of  the' 
Platte.     Made  fourteen  miles. 

Saturday.  July  10. — South  wind.  Very  cold  this  morning. 
Today  we  came  into  the  Black  Hills.  They  seem  tv^  be  sv^lid 
rock,  and  are  very  high  and  steep,  covered  with  pitch  pine  and 
cedar.  P.  and  I  climbed  one  of  them  and  had  »s  much  as  we 
wanted  to  do  to  get  down.  It  requires  lonj;  toenails  to  go  up 
and  down  them.  Stopped  for  dinner,  but  cvuiUl  find  uv^thin^ 
for  our  poor  cattle:  neither  gra.^s  nv^r  water.  PnAsed  eijjht 
graves.  Encamped  on  the  Platte.  PvH^r  gras^^s.  Plenty  of  wood 
and  water.     Made  fourteen  miles, 

Sunday,  July  11. — Very  cool  north  wind.  Started  very  late. 
Our  road-  so  uphill  and  down  a^ain.  Kind  svMi\e  beautiful  yel- 
low flowers  that  resemble  the  Kvening  Beauty,  and  some  little 
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bluebells  and  a  white  flower  resembling  the  lily  and  blue  lark- 
spurs, and  the  little  yellow  sunflowers.  Find  wild  sage  for  the 
first  time.  No  water  and  poor  grass.  Passed  fifteen  graves. 
Encamped  near  the  Platte.     Made  thirteen  miles. 

Monday,  July  12. — Wind  north.  Cool  and  cloudy.  Started 
early.  Found  neither  grass  nor  water  until  5  o'clock  today.  We 
left  an  ox  it  was  so  lame,  but  Henry's  ox  takes  its  place.  Is 
cloudy  every  afternoon.  Passed  five  graves.  Poor  grass.  Made 
fifteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  13. — Wind  south.  Very  pleasant.  Henry 
killed  a  mountain  hen.  It  resembled  a  prairie  hen,  but  I  think 
it  superior  in  flavor  and  is  somewhat  larger.  P.  and  I  walked 
on  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  company  some  distance;  went  down 
a  very  steep  hill  and  some  Indians  on  horseback  came  along. 
We  were  somewhat  frightened  and  turned  back  toward  our 
teams.  Found  they  were  nearer  than  we  had  expected  and  so 
we  stood  still  and  looked  at  them.  They  looked  at  us  very  smil- 
ingly. Painted  faces  and  long  hair  hanging  down  on  the  back. 
We  passed  on  and  left  them  standing,  gazing  at  us.  Our  boys 
are  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  Hope  they  will  get  one.  Well,  here  they 
come,  each  one  loaded  with  buffalo  meat.  Have  at  last  had 
the  chance  of  tasting  the  long-wished-for  meat.  We  do  not 
reliSh  it  as  well  as  we  had  expected.  It  is  very  much  like  beef. 
Good  roads.     Made  twenty  miles. 

July  14,  16  and  16. — Spent  this  time  in  resting  our  teams, 
and  by  swimming  them  across  the  Platte  we  found  excellent 
grass.  Spent  our  time  in  washing,  repairing  the  wagon  and  in 
making  a  new  tent.  Our  boys  killed  an  antelope,  which  we  all 
relished  very  much;  also  caught  some  nice  fish.  The  weather 
is  very  warm. 

Saturday,  July  17. — Very  pleasant  this  morning.  Did  not 
get  started  very  early,  as  it  took  so  long  to  get  our  cattle  over 
the  river.  Find  the  roads  very  sandy  and  hilly.  No  grass. 
Passed  three  graves.  Encamped  on  the  Platte.  Made  fourteen 
miles. 

Sunday,  July  18. — Wind  west.  Very  pleasant,  with  a  good 
breeze.    Think  of  home  a  great  deal  today.    Now  and  then  sec 
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a  baffalo.  No  grass  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Wc  swim  oar 
cattle  over  every  night  and  back  in  the  morning.  Keep  a  con- 
stant guard  by  them.  Roads  very  sandy.  Encamped  for  the 
night  on  the  Platte.    Made  sixteen  miles.     Passed  foar  graves. 

Monday,  July  19. — ^Wind  west.  Cool  and  pleasant.  Roads 
very  sandy,  and  dust  very  troublesome.  We  walked  most  of 
the  day.  Passed  but  two  graves.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
little  purple,  pink  and  whit«  daisies.  Mosquitoes  very  annoying. 
Made  fourteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  20. — Wind  east.  Cool  breeze.  Today  we  met 
some  men  from  California  on  their  way  back  to  the  states. 
They  gave  us  much  encouragement.  We  have  nothing  but 
sand  to  travel  in  today.  We  encamped  tonight  on  the  Platte 
for  the  last.  time.  See  plenty  of  buffalo,  but  can  kill  none  of 
them.     Made  ten  miles. 

Wednesday,  July  21. — Wind  east.  Concluded  to  spend  the 
day  here  and  repair  the  wagons  and  rest  the  teams.  We  do  our 
washing.  Find  plenty  of  wild  currants.  They  are  very  good,  but 
not  equal  to  the  tame.    Find  good  grass  and  water. 

Thursday,  July  22. — Wind  north.  Today  we  passed  the  ferry 
where  James  came  over  in  our  road.  I  have  a  sick  headache 
today  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  sit  up.  Met  another  train  of 
Oregon  men,  but  they  would  not  stop  to  talk  with  us.  The 
Indians  are  gathered  around  us  today.  They  look  very  savage, 
but  we  are  well  prepared  for  them.  We  go  in  large  companies. 
Very  good  roads.  Today  we  leave  the  Platte  for  good.  Made 
fourteen  miles. 

Friday,  July  23. — Wind  west.  This  morning  wc  started  at 
3  o'clock,  as  we  had  fifteen  miles  to  go  without  water,  and 
wanted  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Did  not  stop  to  get  any 
breakfast  for  our  cattle  or  for  ourselves.  Passed  seven  graves. 
We  encamped  tonight  on  Willow  Springs.  Find  good  grass 
by  driving  our  cattle  two  miles  off  the  road,  and  keep  a  strict 
guard.    Good  water.    All  keep  well.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  July  24. — Wind  west.  Very  pleasant  and  warm. 
Did  not  start  very  early,  as  we  do  not  expect  to  go  far.  Stopped 
at  noon  on  Greasewood  creek.    Here  we  will  stay  till  morning. 
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noon  and  went  six  miles.  Encamped  on  the  river  near  some 
willow  springs,  one  of  James*  camping  grounds  (near  the  river 
fork).  He  is  nine  days  in  advance  of  us.  Very  poor  grass. 
Passed  eight  graves  within  two  days.     Made  sixteen  miles. 

Friday,  July  30. — Wind  north.  Took  an  early  start  this 
morning.  Have  some  very  bad  hills  to  climb  today.  Passed 
some  very  good  springs  and  several  saleratus  lakes  last  night. 
One  of  the  doctor's  cows  died  today.  I  have  kept  an  account 
of  the  dead  cattle  we  passed,  and  the  number  today  is  thirty- 
five.  We  passed  a  station  here  today.  We  saw  plenty  of 
Indians.  They  seem  very  friendly.  They  were  engaged  in 
dressing  some  prairie  dogs.  They  had  several  little  papooses 
who  looked  very  cunning.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  making 
moccasins  for  sale.  They  trim  them  very  nice  with  beads.  Went 
on  a  little  farther  and  came  to  another  camp.  Here  there  was 
a  blacksmith  shop.  We  saw  but  one  white  lady  here.  The 
men  were  engaged  in  gambling  and  playing  cards.  Passed  five 
graves.  Encampied  on  a  branch  of  the  Sweetwater.  Every 
afternoon  it  clouds  up  and  threatens  a  hard  storm,  but  gen- 
erally passes  off  without  raining,  but  gave  us  a  little  last  night. 
Mr.  Miller  is  better.  Poor  grass  tonight.  We  use  wild  sage 
for  fuel.  It  grows  very  thrifty.  I  have  seen  some  eight  feet 
high.     It  is  very  dry.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday  July  31. — Wind  west.  Cool  and  pleasant.  Did  not 
start  very  early,  as  we  do  not  expect  to  go  far  today.  Roads 
very  good.  The  snow-capped  mountains  lie  directly  north  of 
us  today.  Here  we  found  strawberries  and  huckleberries,  the 
latter  not  yet  ripe.  Encamped  at  noon.  We  drove  our  cattle 
off  three  miles  and  got  excellent  feed.  Do  some  washing. 
Clouds  up  and  rains  this  afternoon.     Made  twelve  miles. 

Sunday,  August  1. — Today  we  left  the  waters  that  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  and  proceed  to  those  of  the  Pacific.  We  let  our 
cattle  feed  till  about  noon  and  then  started  on  for  the  South 
Pass,  ten  miles  distant.  It  ill  comports  with  the  ideas  we  had 
formed  of  a  pass  through  the  Rocky  mountains,  being  merely 
a  vast  level  and  sandy  plain,  sloping  a  little  each  way  from  the 
summit,  and  a  few  hills — for  we  could  not  call  them  moun- 
tains— on  each  side.     Some  few  snowy  peaks  in  the  distance. 
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and  this  is  the  South  Pass  through  the  Rocky  mountains.  From 
the  summit  we  proceeded  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Pacific 
spring  and  creek,  three  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
Here  we  could  find  no  grass  except  on  a  deep  slough  formed 
by  the  springs  and  covered  with  turf  and  grass  on  which  a 
man  can  stand  and  shake  the  ground  for  several  feet  around 
him,  it  is  so  soft  underneath.  Upon  this  we  put  our  cattle 
to  feed,  for  it  was  the  only  chance,  and  the  sod  was  so  tough 
they  did  not  break  through  very  much.  The  Pacific  springs 
rise  in  the  middle  of  this,  boiling  up  through  the  sod,  and 
as  cold  as  ice  itself.     Made  thirteen  miles. 

Monday,  Au^.  2. — Today  we  left  the  springs  for  a  long  pull 
of  twenty-four  miles  to  Little  Sandy  creek.  Crossed  Dry  Sandy 
creek,  but  it  contained  no  good  water,  and  we  made  the  whole 
distance  without  any.  Soon  after  we  started  we  met  a  pack- 
train  from  California  on  their  way  home.  Came  about  noon  to 
the  forks  of  the  old  Oregon  and  Salt  Lake  road.  Took  the  road 
to  Salt  Lake  with  the  intention  of  going  by  Kinney's  CutoflF  to 
avoid  the  desert.  Reached  Little  Sandy  a  little  before  sunset. 
Found  plenty  of  good  water,  though  somewhat  muddy,  like  the 
Platte,  but  no  grass  f6r  the  cattle,  it  having  been  all  eaten 
off.  We  let  our  cattle  feed  as  well  as  they  could  till  dark,  and 
then  tied  them  up  to  keep  them  from  wandering  off  for  feed. 
Hard  »st  time  yet.  The  road  today  has  been  as  level  as  you 
often  find  even  in  Illinois,  slightly  inclining  to  the  south  and 
west.  Yoi  would  hardly  believe  yourself  among  the  mountains. 
Old  Cattaraugus  beats  it  all  hollow.     Made  twenty-one  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  3. — We  started  early  for  the  Big  Sandy  in  hopes 
of  finding  better  grass,  but  did  not  find  it  much  better.  Stopped 
here  at  noon  and  concluded  to  stay  a  day  or  more,  as  Mr 
Miller  is  very  sick.  Find  good  feed  by  going  three  miles  off 
We  have  very  heavy  dews  this  side  of  the  pass.  Made  eleven 
miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  4. — Pleasant.  We  shall  stay  here  today,  as 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  able  to  ride.  It  rained  some  today.  We  meet 
a  great  many  Mormons.     Want  us  to  go  to  Salt  Lake. 

Thursday,  Aug.  5. — Our  sick  man  is  better,  and  we  make  a 
move  this  morning  in  good  spirits.  Roads  rather  sandy,  but 
level.     Encamped  on  Big  Sandy.     Made  seventeen  miles. 
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Friday.  Aug.  6. — This  morning  we  leave  the  Big  Sandy  for 
good.  Have  very  sandy  roads.  Met  three  men  from  Oregon 
on  their  way  to  the  States.  We  see  no  water  from  morning 
till  night.  Encamped  tonight  on  the  long-looked-for  Green 
river,  a  very  muddy  stream;  the  water  looks  red.  Had  a  very 
heavy  wind  in  the  afternoon,  but  very  warm  through  the  day. 
Saw  no  flowers  today.    Made  seventeen  miles. 

Saturday,  Aug.  7. — Very  warm  this  morning.  We  ferry  over 
Green  river;  have  to  pay  $3  per  wagon.  Here  is  a  station;  three 
or  four  white  men  and  a  few  Indians.  Passed  but  eight  graves 
within  a  week.    Traveled  over  rough  roads.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Sunday,  Aug.  8. — V^ery  cold  this  morning;  need  overcoats 
and  mittens.  Father  was  very  sick  all  night;  is  some  better  this 
mom.  We  take  a  late  start  on  his  account.  This  afternoon 
we  climb  some  mountains,  worse  than  any  we  have  seen  since 
we  left  the  Black  Hills.  When  we  got  to  the  top  it  rained  and 
hailed  very  hard  and  turned  very  cold  suddenly.  Doctor  and 
I  were  out  in  most  of  the  storm,  as  we  had  strayed  too  far 
from  the  wagons.  Encamp  on  a  little  stream;  do  not  know  the 
name.  See  a  few  Indians  of  the  Snake  tribe.  See  a  few  strange 
flowers;  very  pretty.  Very  poor  grass.  Very  cold  at  night. 
Made  eighteen  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  9. — Freezing  cold  this  morning,  but  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises  it  is  very  warm.  Father  is  much  better  today. 
Our  road  today  is  very  hilly  and  sandy,  but  the  earth  begins  to 
look  more  fertile.  Encamp  tonight  on  Ham's  Fork.  Here  is  an 
Indian  village  consisting  of  some  fort3*  or  fifty  tents  covered 
with  buffalo  skins.  We  have  plenty  of  visitors  tonight:  they 
are  very  friendly.  Passed  four  graves.  Find  good  grass  and 
a  beautiful  camp  ground.     Made   sixteen   miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  10. — Wind  south.  Pleasant,  Conclude  to 
stay  here  till  noon  to  rest  our  cattle.  Find  plenty  of  gooseber- 
ries; they  are  very  sour  and  smooth.  We  do  a  little  washing 
here.  We  caught  some  speckled  trout.  Had  a  ver>'  high  moun- 
tain to  climb.  Encamped  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  poplars.  Good 
grass.    Made  eight  miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  11. — Wind  west;  cool  and  pleasant.  Get 
an  early  start  this  morning.    I  have  the  toothache  today.   Roads 
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very  mountainous.  Passed  ten  graves  in  two  days.  Encamped 
on  Bear  river.  Good  grass.  Willows  for  fuel.  Made  eighteen 
miles.  Passed  through  a  beautiful  grove  of  firs.  Find  some 
pretty  flowers. 

Thursday,  Aug.  12. — Traveled  on  till  noon  and  then  stopped 
to  repair  our  wagon.  Have  some  very  high  hills  to  climb.  Good 
grass.  Passed  a  station.  Met  some  packers  from  Oregon.  Find 
wild  flax,  red,  yellow  and  black  currants,  narrow  dock  and  crane- 
bill  and  wild  pieplant.    Made  eight  miles. 

Friday,  Aug.  13. — -Wind  west.  Very  sultry  in  the  valleys, 
but  cool  on  the  mountains.  Come  to  another  station.  Here  is 
two  bridges,  'and  by  going  over  them  we  can  take  a  cutoff  saving 
seven  miles  of  very  bad  mountains.  Have  to  pay  $1  per  wagon. 
See  some  Indians.  Have  plenty  of  good  water.  Some  beautiful 
springs.  Took  a  new  road  leading  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  it 
is  two  miles  farther,  but  saves  some  very  high  mountains. 
Passed  two  graves.    Encamped  on  the  river.    Made  twenty  miles. 

Saturday,  Aug.  14. — Very  pleasant  this  morning.  Find  a 
berry  resembling  the  whortleberry;  rather  larger.  Here  we  met 
a  man  that  had  groceries  and  potatoes  to  sell  at  12i  cents  per 
pound.  Of  course  we  bought  some.  The  first  we  have  seen 
since  we  left  the  States.  They  were  brought  from  Salt  Lake. 
He  had  butter  to  sell  at  40  cents,  and  cheese  at  50  cents,  and 
whisky  at  10  shillings  a  pint.  The  grasshoppers  are  so  thick 
that  they  look  like  snow  in  the  air,  coming  very  fast.  We  can 
get  a  good  pair  of  moccasins  for  $1.  Travel  on  the  river  bottom 
most  of  the  day.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

• 

Sunday,  Aug.  16. — Very  pleasant.  Can  see  snow  on  the 
mountains.  Find  an  apple  that  looks  like  a  rosebud;  are  not 
good.  Passed  a  beautiful  spring.  Find  good  grass.  Passed  two 
graves.  Encamped  tonight  at  Soda  Springs.  These  consist  of 
springs  of  water  of  an  alkaline  taste  bubbling  up  through  the 
rock  and  forming  mounds  of  the  mineral  from  two  to  twenty 
feet  high,  and  with  bases  of  proportionate  size,  and  sufficient 
gas  coming  up  to  keep  them  constantly  boiling  like  a  pot,  and 
the  opening  at  the  top  resembling  a  large  kettle.  Some  are 
very  cold  and  others  less  so.  The  water,  sweetened  and  mixed 
with   acid,   makes   a   beautiful   effervescing   draught.     We   saw 
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some  ten  or  twelve  scattered  over  a  surface  of  less  than  one- 
half  mile  squclre;  in  some  places  it  boils  up  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.     Made  eighteen  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  16. — This  morning  we  passed  one  of  those 
springs  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Steamboat  spring.  Here  the  gas  rises  with  such 
force  as  to  throw  the  water  some  eighteen  inches  above  the 
ground.  Here  we  find  a  great  many  mounds  which  have  evi- 
dently been  thrown  up  by  the  water,  but  have  been  cracked 
open  and  are  now  dry.  We  left  the  track  of  the  Californians 
today  for  good  about  six  miles  from  the  springs.  Crossed  a 
chasm  in  the  rocky  road,  how  long,  we  could  not  tell,  and  in 
places  so  deep  we  could  not  see  the  bottom.  Must  have  been 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  About  a  mile  from  the  road  saw  the 
crater  of  an  old  volcano.  Stopped  at  noon  near  another  soda 
spring.  Found  a  trading  station  at  the  Steamboat  spring.  Had 
a  beautiful,  level  road  all  day.  Crossed  some  beautiful  moun- 
tain streams  and  fine  springs.  Encamped  for  the  night  on  a 
small  stream.     Made  twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17. — Found  good,  level  road  for  about  half  the 
day.  Crossed  two  small  streams  and  found  trading  stations  at 
each.  Then  came  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Snake  and 
Bear  rivers  and  had  some  pretty  hard  hills. to  climb  up  and 
down.  Upon  these  hills  we  found  a  great  many  service  berries; 
very  good  to  eat.  Found  two  of  the  finest  springs  we  ever  saw. 
Encamped  for  the  night  in  a  valley  among  the  mountains  upon 
a  very  rapid  little  stream.    Grass  good.    Made  twenty-one  miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  18. — Started  again  down  the  mountain.  A 
good  many  steep  pitches,  but  on  the  whole  road  very  good.  Fol- 
lowed down  the  stream  on  which  we  were  last  night  toward 
Snake  river.  Found  some  fine  chokeberries  today;  very  large. 
Encamped  at  night  on  the  same  stream.  Grass  not  very  good. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  another  company  of  six  wagons,  mostly 
from  Illinois,  with  Mr.  Hyland,  of  Plainfield,  for  captain,  and 
as  we  were  now  just  on  the  borders  of  the  Digger  Indians'  ter- 
ritory, both  companies  thought  best  to  increase  our  strength 
by  combining  our  forces.  We  now  have  fourteen  wagons  in  our 
company  and  thirty-two  effective  men,  and  keep  a  guard  of  four 
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men  at  night,  and  each  man  has  to  stand  guard  half  the  night 
every  fourth  night.  We  are  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Snake  river. 
Made  twenty  miles. 

Thursday,  Aug.  19. — Today  we  came  to  Fort  Hall,  on  the 
Snake  river,  and  passed  it  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
made  of  unburned  bricks  and  is  a  little  larger  than  a  good-sized 
barn.  It  is  not  now  occupied  by  soldiers,  but  is  used  for  a  trad- 
ing station.  Some  fifty  or  100  large  wagons,  marked  "U.  S." 
in  large  letters,  stand  there  rotting.  Encamped  about  two  miles 
from  the  fort,  on  Bannack  creek  and  had  very  good  feed.  Made 
fourteen  miles. 

Friday,  Aug.  20. — Today  we  crossed  the  creek  and  came  to 
the  Port  Neuf  river,  two  miles.  This  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
size,  and  we  had  to  raise  our  wagon  boxes  to  cross  it.  All  the 
streams  we  have  seen  since  we  crossed  the  Missouri  river  have 
been  rapid  and,  indeed,  all  since  we  crossed  the  Mississippi,  but 
those  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  are  more  so,  but  the  Snake 
river  is  the  most  rapid  one  I  ever  saw  for  so  large  a  one.  It 
runs  over  a  rock  bottom,  and  every  now  and  then  taking  an 
offset  of  some  three  to  ten  feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  rods. 
Traveled  down  the  river  all  day  and  could  see  plenty  of  good 
feed  nearly  all  the  way,  but  were  afraid  to  put  our  cattle  upon 
it  for  the  alkali  water  in  the  bottom.  Made  twenty-five  miles. 
Did  not  camp  till  near  sunset,  when  we  found  a  good  spring  and 
plenty  of  grass. 

Saturday,  Aug.  21. — Did  not  exactly  like  our  camping  place, 
and  concluded  to  go  on  a  few  miles  and  find  a  better  place  and 
stay  over  Sunday.  Today  we  passed  the  American  Falls,  where 
the  river  falls  about  fifty  feet  in  fifteen  rods.  It  is  about  twenty 
rods  across  at  this  place.  Captain  Hyland  went  before  to  find 
grass  and  a  good  pla«e  for  the  Sunday  camp.  After  traveling 
about  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  without  feed  for  our  cattle  we 
started  out  ourselves  for  grass,  and  found  some  very  good  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  road  and  stopped  for  the  night,  while  his 
company  followed  on  about  five  miles  and  encamped  without 
grass.    In  the  morning 

Sunday,  Aug.  22. — 'Started  on  and  traveled  about  ten  miles 
and  found   them   encamped  for   Sunday  on   Hell   river,  a  very 
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rapid  little  stream  fall  of  little  falls  of  from  two  to  ten  feet. 
Found  good  bunchgrass  on  the  hills.  Here  we  sta3r^  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  From  the  time  we  crossed  the  dividing 
ridge,  between  Bear  and  Snake  rivers,  the  soil  or  sarface  has 
changed.  Hitherto  it  has  been  composed  mostly  of  coarse 
sand,  but.  now  it  has  a  mixture  of  clay  with  it,  and  when 
tramped  up  by  the  numerous  teams  and  wagons  it  makes  the 
most  beautiful  cloud  of  dust  you  ever  saw.  Many  times  it  is 
so  thick  you  cannot  see  ten  feet,  and  you  have  to  shut  your 
eyes  and  go  it  blind.    Made  twelve  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  23. — ^Today  got  rather  a  late  start  and  trav- 
eled over  to  Raft  creek,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  found 
rather  poor  feed.    Made  nine  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  24. — Got  a  pretty  early  start,  as  we  had  to 
travel  fifteen  miles  without  water  or  grass.  Had  a  very  rough 
road  over  rocks  varying  from  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk  up  to  a 
fence  block,  and  so  thick  that  they  kept  the  wagon  constantly 
upon  the  jump;  dust  very  troublesome.  Killed  a  black-tailed 
rabbit;  his  ears  and  tail  about  six  inches  long.  A  terrible  howl- 
ing  of  the  wolves  last  night.  Encamped  on  Bullrush  creek,  a 
very  swampy  place.  Grass  all  fed  off,  except  in  the  slough. 
Cattle  did  very  well.    Made  eleven  miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  25. — -North  wind.  Traveled  on  over  a  mid- 
dling-smooth road  down  the  creek  to  Snake  river  and  thence  to 
Goose  creek,  where  we  expected  to  find  grass,  but  were  disap- 
pointed, for  it  was  all  bare,  except  of  sage  brush;  but  we  found 
a  notice  left  there  by  some  emigrants  that  about  three  miles 
ahead,  a  half  mile  from  the  road,  on  the  river,  there  was  plenty 
of  grass.  Proceeded  there  and  found  it  so.  Did  not  arrive  until 
after  sunset.  Put  our  cattle  out  to  feed,  and  let  them  feed  till 
about  9  o'clock,  then  brought  them  into  the  corral.  Made 
twenty-one  miles. 

Thursday,  Aug.  26. — Found  it  so  good  feed  that  we  concluded 
to  remain  the  whole  day  and  recruit  our  teams.  Doctored  some 
for  the  hollow  horn. 

Friday,  Aug.  27. — Today  we  started  on  again.  Had  a  very 
dusty  and  rough  road  till  noon,  when  we  reached  the  river  again 
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and  gave  our  cattle  water,  but  found  no  grass.  We  then  w^nt 
on  to  Cut-Rock  creek,  but  found  it  dry,  or  nearly  iso.  Proceeded 
up  it  about  two  miles  and  found  a  hole  where  there  was  some 
water;  took  some  in  our  cans  and  proceeded  up  about  a  mile 
farther  and  found  good  grass,  considering,  and  camped  for  the 
night.  Did  not  put  our  cattle  in  corral,  but  let  then]  feed'  and 
guarded  them  outside,  as  it  was  long  after  dark  when  we 
camped.     Made  twenty-five  miles. 

Saturday,  Aug.  28. — Concluded  to  stay  another  day,  as  we 
learned  from  our  guide  that  we  are  to  have  very  hard  feed  for 
the  next  seventy  miles.  Proceeded  up  the  creek  for  about  three 
miles  for  the  sake  of  water.  Here  we  found  it  coming  out  from 
between  the  mountains,  quite  a  stream,  but  it  soon  sinks  away 
in  the  sand.  Killed  two  black-tailed  rabbits.  Country  generally 
very  sterile  and  sandy,  and  a  great  many  rocky  hills.  The 
last  week  we  have  found  a  great  many  dead  cattle,  and  the 
irons  of  a  great  many  wagons,  the  woodwork  having  been  used 
for  fuel.  Timber  is  very  scarce;  very  little,  except  willow.  Wild 
sage  constitutes  much  of  our  fuel.  The  river  runs  over  a  rocky 
bed,  and  in  most  places  has  a  high,  steep,  rocky  bank.  Our 
three  miles  today  don't  count.  Found  a  company  here,  partly 
from  Chicago,  who  had  lain  here  three  days  for  the  sake  of 
finding  four  horses  they  had  lost;  probably  taken  by  Indians. 
They  did  not  guard  them  and  they  turned  up  missing  in  the 
morning.  Today  one  of  them  returned  alone,  and,  taking  the 
back  track,  the  men  found  the  tracks  of  Indians  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  as  they  dared.  Two  of  their  men  went  forward 
to  Rock  creek  in  search  of  the  horses  and  were  threatened  with 
an  attack  by  Indians,  who  came  out  of  the  willows,  some  of 
them  armed  with  rifles,  and  made  an  attempt  to  separate  them, 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  no  shots  were  fired. 

Sunday,  Aug.  29. — Remain  today  also.  Have  a  sermon  from 
Captain  Hyland,  who  is  a  Methodist  preacher.  Feed  is  not 
very  good,  but  fear  we  shall  have  worse  before  we  have  better- 
Had  a  good  sing  today. 

Monday,  Aug.  30. — ^Today  started  for  Rock  creek,  and  had  to 
retrace  our  three  miles  we  traveled  up  stream  and  nine  miles 
more.     Last  night  we  guarded  our  cattle  out  three  miles  from 
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camp  on  account  of  feed.  Had  seven  men  out  on  guard  with 
the  cattle,  and  two  at  camp.  The  guard  at  camp  shot  an  Indian 
dog  and  heard  and  saw  other  signs  of  Indians.  Supposed  they 
came  to  steal  the  captain's  horse,  but  he  was  not  there.  Made 
nine  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  31. — Traveled  down  Rock  creek  twelve  miles. 
Found  good  feed  and  concluded  to  stay  till  near  night  tomor- 
row, and  then  start  out  on  the  long  pull  of  thirty-five  miles  at 
least  without  grass,  and  twenty-two  without  water,  which  we 
intend  to  travel,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  night.  Road  very  dusty 
and  some  rock,  mostly  level,  for  we  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Snake.  The  grass  we  found  on  Cut  creek  was  a  kind  of  coarse 
grass  as  high  as  your  head,  nearly,  and  has  a  head  on  it  like 
blasted  wheat.  What  we  have  found  on  this  so  far  has  been 
bunchgrass,  dried  as  thorpughly  as  any  hay,  and  our  cattle  eat 
it  with  a  good  relish,  and  it  is  hearty  food.  Foi*  the  last  three 
days  the  weather  has  appeared  like  the  closing  days  of  autumn 
in  Illinois.  Have  had  very  warm  days  generally  and  very  cold 
nights,  which  makes  it  hard  at  times  for  the  guard  at  night. 
Rock  creek  has  very  high,  steep,  rocky  banks,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  twelve  miles  we  have  traveled  we  have  found  only  two 
places  where  a  wagon  could  cross  it.     Made  twelve  miles. 

Wednesday,  September  1. — Our  cattle  are  well  filled  and  in 
as  good  order  as  possible  for  the  trip  across  the  desert.  Crossed 
Rock  creek  about  4  o'clock  and  started  on  our  way.  Passed 
down  the  creek  about  five  miles,  where  there  was  a  poor  chance 
to  get  water,  but  we  had  supplied  ourselves  before  leaving  our 
last  camp.  Traveled  on  till  after  dark,  and  then  halted  till 
the  moon  arose,  about  9  o'clock,  and  then  started  on  again.  Road 
in  many  places  very  rough  and  rocky  and  all  the  way  dusty, 
but  the  dust  not  nearly  so  bad  at  night  as  in  the  day  time. 
Weather  very  cold,  so  that  a  man  could  not  keep  warm  in  walk- 
ing without  an  overcoat,  and  my  hands  fairly  suffered  with  the 
cold.  Came  near  the  river  once  in  the  night,  but  it  was  down 
a  dreadful  hill  and  we  did  not  go  to  it.  Just  at  sunrise  we  again 
came  to  the  river,  down  a  very  steep  hill,  but  here  we  found  no 
grass  and  our  cattle  had  kept  so  cool  they  were  not  very  dry. 
Rested  here  about  two  hours  and  got  our  breakfast  and  started 
on  in   search   of  grass.     Passed   down   the   bottom   with   high. 
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rocky  banks  on  each  side,  nearly  perpendicular.  Came  to  Salmon 
creek  in  about  three  miles,  but  found  no  grass.  Here  is  a  fall 
in  the  river  about  equal  to  that  of  the  American  falls.  Passed  on 
half  a  mile  over  a  bluff  to  the  river  again.  Here  we  found  a 
company  with  whom  we  were  some  acquainted,  who  had  been 
here  two  days  and  had  put  their  cattle  over  the  river  and 
found  good  grass,  and  said  they  had  been  on  before  seven 
miles  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  desert  of  thirty-three 
miles,  and  found  no  grass,  which  would  make  us  forty  miles 
more,  but  that  is  too  much  for  our  cattle.  It  is  dangerous 
crossing  the  river,  and  they  had  drowned  one  horse  and  one  ox 
in  putting  them  over;  but  it  is  the  only  chance,  and  so  we  put 
thetn  over  and  made  a  boat  of  one  of  the  wagon  boxes  to  ferry 
ourselves  over  all  safe. 

Thursday,  Sept.  2. — Arrived  here  about  noon  and  cori- 
cluded  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  day  and  tomorrow  and  recruit. 
Find  very  good  bunchgrass  and  some  bottom  grass.  Two  large 
springs  break  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  within  one  mile 
of  each  other,  at  least  100  feet  above  the  river  and  contain 
enough  water  to  turn  any  mill  in  Kane  county,  and  dash  down 
with  great  velocity  to  the  river.    Made  thirty-two  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  3. — Today  staid  at  camp  most  of  the  day.  Tried 
fishing  some,  but  did  not  make  out  much.  Weather  very  warm. 
Can  see  plenty  of  large  salmon  jumping  out  of  the  water,  but 
can't  catch  them. 

Saturday,  Sept.  4. — ^This  morning  we  brought  our  cattle  over 
again  without  an.  accident  and  prepared  for  the  long  pull.  In 
three  miles  we  passed  some  hot  springs  in  the  river  bank  and 
came  to  Bannack  creek,  but  found  no  grass,  but  found  a  notice 
that  five  miles  below  was  a  ferry  across  the  river  and  plenty  of 
grass  on  the  other  side.  Went  to  it — about  one  mile  out  of  our 
way — and  the  ferryman  recommended  the  route  as  so  much 
shorter  and  better  supplied  with  grass  and  water  that  we  con- 
cluded to  try  it.  The  ferry  consists  of  two  wagon  boxes  lashed 
together  so  as  to  make  a  boat,  and  a  rope  stretched  across  the 
river  to  pull  it  across,  and  all  they  asked  was  $3  a  wagon  for 
ferrying.  The  day  was  so  windy  that  we  could  not  cross,  so  we 
had  to  stay  on  this  side  and  swim  our  cattle  across.     Found 
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good  grass  about  a  half  a  mile  back.    We  have  had  some  heavy 
sandy  roads  today,  the  first  for  some  time.    Made  eight  miles. 

Here  we  find  some  Indians  with  some  very  nice  salmon 
for  sale  and  we  all  got  a  good  supply.  They  will  trade  them 
for  powder,  lead,  caps,  bread,  beads,  brass  nails,  old  shirts,  or 
almost  anything  you  have,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  great  many. 
Just  below  the  ferry  is  another  great  falls.  Just  above,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  very  large  springs  break  out,  high  up  in  the 
bank,  and  fall  into  the  river  with  a  g^eat  noise;  a  fine  sight. 

Sunday,  Sept.  5. — No  wind  this  morning,  and  we  ferried  over 
in  good  season  and  proceeded  on  our  way.  A  few  rods  below 
the  ferry  is  another  salmon  falls  in  the  river  of  some  twenty 
feet  where  the  Indians  catch  their  salmon  in  traps.  Found  very 
rough,  rocky  road  for  the  first  mile,  then  deep,  heavy  sand  for 
five  more,  when  we  came  to  a  good-sized  creek  in  a  deep  valley 
with  plenty  of  grass  and  encamped.  Here  arc  some  five  or  six 
large' springs  breaking  out  high  up  in  the  rocky  bank  and  run- 
ning down,  part  of  the  time  above  ground  and  part  of  the  time 
below,  till  they  reach  the  creek,  which  is  very  rapid.  The 
water  of  this  spring  and  creek  has  a  greenish  tint,  but  other- 
wise is  perfectly  clear  and  the  finest  looking  water  I  ever  saw, 
and  tasted  good,  but  not  very  cold.  The  scenery  for  the  last 
three  days  has  been  truly  delightful,  and  only  wants  a  soil,  and 
what  grows  on  a  soil,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  earth.  Within  these  three  days  mill  sites  enough 
for  the  whole  state  of  Illinois,  and  finer  than  I  ever  saw  there. 
About  a  mile  from  us  is  the  river ^  and  another  great  fall.  The 
Indians  bring  us  salmon  again,  but  find  dull  sale,  for  we  are  all 
supplied  and  the  market  is  glutted.    Made  six  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  6.— ^Had  a  steep,  rocky  hill  to  climb  this 
morning  to  start  with,  then  came  to  sand  again,  which  lasted 
eight  miles  to  another  creek;  very  heavy  road.  Here  the  water 
falls  down  into  a  very  narrow  chasm  some  forty  feet  and  runs 
along  it  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  dashing  and  foaming  as  it 
goes;  a  fine  sight.  Here  we  watered  our  cattle  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  about  a  couple  of  miles,  where  we  found  g^ass  and 
stopped  for  dinner;  then  proceeded  on,  and  did  not  find  water 
till  long  after  dark,  when  we  came  to  a  small  creek.    Watered 
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our  cattle  and  put  them  into  corral  without  any  feed.     Some 
Indians  camped  on  the  same  stream.    Made  twenty-four  miles. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  7. — Thi»  morning  found  plenty  of  excellent 
bunchgrass  on  the  hills  near  camp  and  let  our  cattle  feed,  then 
started  and  traveled  down  the  stream  about  seven  miles  and 
stopped  for  dinner;  then  passed  over  the  hills  about  ten  miles 
without  water,  when  we  came  to  the  same  creek  again,  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  Have  found  plenty  of  bunchgrass 
all  the  way  today,  and  sage  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country  has  been  more  like  living  than  we 
have  seen  for  the  last  thousand  miles.  Have  seen  fourteen  graves 
in  a  week.     Made  seventeen  miles. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8. — ^Traveled  over  hills  again  about  eight 
miles  to  a  dry  creek,  but  some  little  water  standing  in  puddles. 
Here  we  stopped  and  took  dinner.  Plenty  of  dry  bunchgrass 
all  the  way.  After  noon  we  started  again  and  passed  up  a  very 
rocky  hill  three  and  a  half  miles  and  most  of  the  way  was  steep, 
when  we  came  upon  a  level  tableland  and  went  about  three  miles 
more  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  road,  when  we  came  to  another 
dry  creek  in  a  ravine  with  steep,  rocky  banks.  Here  we 
encamped  for  the  night.  Find  no  good  water,  and  but  little  of 
it.     Plenty  of  dry  willows  for  fuel.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9. — 'Proceeded  over  a  very  rough  road  to 
another  dry  creek,  about  six  miles.  Here  we  came  upon  the 
road  leading  from  the  ferry,  three  miles  farther  on.  Came  to  a 
fine  stream  and  cold  spring,  and  several  places — some  ten  feet 
across — ^where  water  and  mud  boil  up  through  the  sand.  Stopped 
here  for  dinner  and  had  pretty  good  grass.  Here  we  found  ten 
graves,  all  in  a  row;  all  had  died  from  the  28th  of  July  to  the 
4th  of  August.  Disease  unknown.  About  seven  miles  farther 
on  we  came  to  another  stream  from  springs  and  stopped  for  the 
night.  Found  plenty  of  grass  about  one  mile  below  on  the 
stream.     Made   sixteen   miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  10. — ^Traveled  about  eight  miles  to  a  stream 
of  very  black  water  and  high  colored.  Were  afraid  of  it  and 
did  not  let  our  cattle  drink.  About  a  mile  farther  on  came  to  a 
number  of  large  boiling  hot  springs,  which  made  a  stream  two 
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feet  wide  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Water  very  clear  and 
not  bad  tasting.  Here  we  stopped  and  fed  our  cattle,  but  did 
not  let  them  drink.  Traveled  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
about  five  miles  to  another  creek  and  stopped  for  the  night. 
Plenty  of  dry  bunchgrass.  No  timber,  but  willows  and  sage. 
Fotind  eight  graves  here.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Sept.  11. — Came  to  another  small  creek  in  about 
two  miles,  then  found  no  more  water  for  eight  miles  more,  when 
we  came  to  Charlotte  creek,  down  in  a  valley  with  steep,  rocky 
banks.  The  road  for  the  last  three  days  has  been  mostly  very 
rough  and  rocky,  but  generally  level,  and  the  dust  has  been  very 
troublesome.  This  dust  differs  from  sand  in  being  mostly  clay 
and  is  mixed  up  by  the  teams  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
inches  and  as  light  as  flour  and  under  it  a  hard  bottom  so 
that  a  wagon  runs  very  well  on  it  where  there  are  no  stones 
in  the  way,  but  there  is  such  a  perfect '  cloud  of  dust  arising 
constantly  that  it  almost  suffocates  our  cattle  and  is  disagreeable 
to  us,  and  we  carinot  keep  anything  clean.  We  find  plenty  of 
dry  bunchgrass  all  the  way,  but  no  green  feed  have  we  had 
for  some  time.  Our  present  position  must  be  high  above  the 
river,  for  we  have  not  come  down  much  since  we  climbed  the 
long  hill.  All  the  living  creatures  we  see  are  a  few  ravens  and 
black-tailed  rabbits,  and  flies  and  white  gnats,  and  at  night  we 
hear  some  wolves.  Here  we  found  tolerably  plenty  of  dry  grass 
from  one  to  two  miles  back  on  the  hills.  Concluded  to  stay  over 
Sunday.  Plenty  of  willow  for  fuel  and  some  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Made  ten  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  13. — Today  we  started  again  and  had  rough, 
rocky  and  dusty  road  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  our 
right  for  about  five  miles,  then  came  to  light  sand  and  gravel, 
where  the  road  was  hard  and  smooth.  About  noon  we  came  to 
a  deep,  broad  valley,  covered  with  dry  grass,  as  well  as  the 
hills  that  bound  it,  and  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the  sage  brush 
Begrins  to  look  like  living,  but  our  cattle  are  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  dry  grass.  Here  we  found  a  dry  creek  and  some  poor 
water.  Traveled  on  till  we  came  to  a  small  spring.  Had  very 
scanty  supply  of  water  and  it  soon  got  roily.  Hard  case;  land 
covered  with  dry  grass.  Looks  like  large  wheat  field.  Made 
fourtiEen  miles. 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  14. — Traveled  over  a  hilly  road  of  sand  and 
gravel.  In  about  two  miles  we  came  to  a  small  stream  in  a 
deep  ravine.  Water  sinks  away  in  the  sand  for  a  few  rods,  then 
in  about  five  miles  more  wc  came  to  White  Horse  creek.  Here 
we  watered  our  cattle  and  drove  on  about  two  miles  nnd  fed. 
Then  traveled  on  about  ten  miles  to  another  small  spring,  rather 
worse  case  than  the  other,  and  stopped  for  the  night.  We  have 
no  trouble  for  grass,  such  as  it  is.  Roads  smooth,  but  hilly. 
Made  sixteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  15. — ^Today  we  traveled  up  a  long  hill  some 
four  miles;  road  good;  ascent  very  gradual.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  top  we  got  a  grand  view  of  the  Boise  river  valley.  It  is 
all  filled  or  covered  with  dry  grass  and  a  few  trees  immediately 
along  the  bank,  the  first  we  have  seen  for  more  than  a  month. 
We  traveled  for  some  four  miles  on  a  high,  level  plain,  then 
came  down  a  steep  hill  of  about  200  feet  to  another  equally 
level  plain,  on  which  we  traveled  about  three  miles,  then  took 
another  offset  of  about  100  feet,  and  in  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
came  to  another  offset  of  about  the  same  height,  and  we  were 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  river.  This  is  a  fine,  clear  stream,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Indians  scattered  along  its  banks.  They 
bring  us  a  great  many  salmon  trout,  but  no  salmon.  We  have 
seen  no  fish  since  the  day  after  we  left  the  ferry  till  now,  and 
we  are  getting  hungry  for  some.  These  Indians  have  a  great 
many  fine  ponies,  and  most  of  them  have  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  many  of  them  have  almost  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  which 
they  have  got  of  the  emigrants.  They  will  trade  a  very  good 
pony  for  a  good  rifle  or  a  coat.  Our  company  traded  two  guns 
for  two  ponies.  Last  night  we  had  a  very  heavy  wind  all  night 
and  it  sprinkled  slightly  for  about  half  a  minute,  the  first  rain 
we  have  had  since  time  immemorial.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  lofty,  rolling  mountains.     Made  fourteen  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  16. — Traveled  down  the  river.  In  about  three 
miles  we  ascended  to  platform  No.  2,  and  traveled  on  a  good, 
level  road  on  it  nearly  all  day,  then  came  down  to  the  river. 
These  offsets  are  about  as  steep  as  sand  and  gravel  can  be  laid 
without  mortar.  Road  pretty  dusty  most  of  the  day.  Saw  the 
most  rabbits  today  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Frank  shot  eighteen  in  about  an  hour.    Tonight  we  have  plenty 
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of  good,   green    grass   for  our  cattle.     Indians   bring  fish   and 
rabbits.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  17. — Some  traders  who  arc  camped  about  two 
miles  above  came  down  and  bought  some  of  our  lame  and  worn- 
out  cattle.  Traveled  down  the  bottom.  Road  sandy  in  many 
places,  and  begin  to  find  some  sage  again.  Camped  on  the  river. 
Made  thirteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Sept.  18. — Proceeded  down  the  river.  Road  sandy 
and  very  dusty  in  places.  A  great  deal  of  greasewood  and  some 
sage.  Country  looks  about  as  desolate  as  ever.  About  4  o*clock 
we  crossed  Boise  river.  Very  good  ford.  This  river  is  skirted 
with  timber  all  the  way,  consisting  of  cottonwood,  willow  and 
Balm  of  Gilead.  Large  quantities  of  Balm  might  be  procured 
here.  Camped  on  the  river.  Had  good  feed  and  fuel.  Made 
fifteen  miles. 

Sunday,  Sept.  19. — ^Thought  we  would  just  drive  down  to  the 
fort,  as  we  thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  five  miles.  Drove 
all  day  but  did  not  see  it.  Camped  about  sunset  on  the  river. 
Saw  more  fish  in  the  river  today  that  I  ever  saw  before.  Made 
sixteen  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  20. — Today  we  drove  down  to  the  fort,  about 
four  miles.  Crossed  the  ferry;  paid  $3  a  wagon,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  opposite  Fort  Boise.  It  is  built  of  unburned 
brick;  a  large  yard  enclosed  by  a  wall  some  twelve  feet  high 
and  two  buildings  of  the  same  about  fourteen  feet  square  each 
and  one  story  high.  It  is  tenanted  by  a  rough-looking  Scotch- 
man and  a  few  Indians  and  squaws.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  A  great  many  had  depended  on  getting 
provisions  here,  but  failed  entirely  of  getting  anything  except 
fish.  There  is  a  little  sugar  for  sale  here  at  75  cents  per  pound. 
Prospects  seem  to  darken  around  us  a  good  deal,  for  some  fami- 
lies are  already  entirely  out  of  bread,  and  many  more  will  be  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks.  We  had  enough  to  last  us 
through,  but  we  shall  have  to  divide,  if  necessary. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  21. — Today  Mr.  McMillen,  Mr.  Stowell  and 
Mr.  Raymond  left  us  to  pack  their  way  through  to  The  Dalles, 
in  company  with  eleven  others  from  our  company.     They  have 
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three  ponies  among  them,  which  carry  the  most  of  their  pro- 
visions. They  expect  to  make  the  trip — 300  miles — in  ten  days, 
while  it  will  probably  take  our  teams,  in  their  present  condition, 
at  least  twenty  days,  and  perhaps  more.  Had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  our  cattle  this  morning,  as  we  do  not  keep  a  guard  over 
them  now,  for  we  are  not  much  afraid  of  the  Indians  stealing 
them.  Found  them  about  noon  and  started  them  on  the  way. 
Had  first-rate  green  feed  for  them  last  night.  Proceeded  about 
five  miles  against  an  increasing  west  wind,  over  a  very  dusty 
road,  till  it  became  so  bad  that  we  could  not  see  our  teams  and 
could  hardly  breathe,  and  were  then  obliged  to  heave  to  for  a 
season.  After  awhile  the  wind  shifted  more  into  the  north  and 
blew  the  dust  across  the  road  and  then  we  proceeded  on.  Fol- 
lowed up  a  deep  ravine  about  three  miles  more  and  encamped 
for  the  night  without  water  or  grass;  plenty  of  sage;  cold.  Made 
eight  miles. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  22. — Started  early  and  followed  up  the 
same  ravine  to  the  summit,  and  then  followed  another  one  down 
to  Malheur  river  (the  most  sluggish  stream  I  have  ever  seen) 
for  some  time.  Here  we  found  but  poor  feed,  but  thought  it 
best  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  the  next  stopping  place 
was  too  far  distant  to  reach  today.  Find  plenty  of  willow; 
water  not  very  good.     Made  nine  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  23. — Today  we  traveled  over  a  smooth,  level 
road  for  about  fifteen  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  sulphur  spring. 
Here  we  watered  our  cattle,  but  did  not  find  much  grass.  Coun- 
try very  poor;  nothing  but  sage  and  greasewood.  From  the 
spring  we  began  to  ascend  hills,  and  the  country  began  to  im- 
prove. Hills  mostly  covered  with  dry  grass.  Traveled  till  after 
dark  without  finding  water.  Camped  in  valley  among  hills. 
Plenty  of  thrifty  sage.  Plenty  dry  grass.  Tied  our  cattle  to 
sagebrush.  Mr.  Miller  thought  he  saw  a  bear  in  the  night.  The 
last  three  nights  have  been  very  cold.     Made  twenty-two  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  24. — After  giving  our  cattle  time  to  feed  wc 
started.  In  about  a  mile  we  came  to  Birch  creek.  Water  not 
very  good;  does  not  run  more  than  half  the  way  above  the  sur- 
face. Stands  in  pools;  tastes  of  sulphur.  In  about  four  miles 
more  over  the  hills  we  came  to  Snake  river  for  the  last  time. 
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Here  it  runs  between  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains,  so  fare- 
well. Snake.  Traveled  over  high  mountains  to  Burnt  river;  four 
miles.  Here  we  stopped  and  fed  our  cattle  on  dry  grass.  They 
are  getting  tired  of  it,  for  it  is  too  dry.  This  river  is  fine,  clear 
water;  about  twenty  feet  wide  on  an  average,  and  flows  between 
very  lofty  mountains,  with  just  room  to  pass.  Traveled  up  its 
bank  about  four  miles  and  encamped.  Plenty  of  dry  grass. 
Made  thirteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Sept.  25. — Today  we  crossed  the  river  three  times 
in  going  five  miles,  and  climbed  over  high  bluffs,  the  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  way.  We  soon  left  the  river  banks  and  traveled 
over  very  hilly  bluffs  for  about  six  miles  to  a  small  creek,  and 
stopped  for  the  night.  Find  but  very  little  sage  or  greasewood 
Dry  grass.     Made  twelve  miles. 

Sunday,  Sept.  26. — Traveled  down  the  creek  to  the  river  two 
miles.  Here  the  mountains  are  so  high  and  so  close  that  they 
leave  no  room  for  bluffs,  and  when  they  close  down  upon  us 
on  one  side  of  the  river  our  only  alternative  is  to  flee  to  the 
other.  Crossed  the  river  five  times  in  about  six  miles.  These 
mountains  are,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  1,200  feet  high 
on  an  average,  and  as  steep  as  they  know  how  to  be.  Mostly 
.corered  with  dry  grass,  except  where  it  is  burned  off.  See  a 
good  many  fine  fish,  but  can't  catch  them.  Today  we  found  a 
place  where  there  were  a  good  many  green  rushes  and  a  good 
many  birch  trees.  Here  we  stopped  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Made  eight  miles. 

The  river  bottom  at  this  place  is  some  sixty  rods  wide, 
CQvered  with  timber,  as  is  the  bottom  the  most  of  the  way. 
Birch,  Cottonwood  and  willow  and  some  Balm  of  Gilead;  a  few 
scattering  pines  and  cedars  on  the  mountain  high  above  us. 
Scenery  fine. 

Monday,  Sept.  27. — Today  we  crossed  the  river  for  the  last 
time  (nine  times  in  all)  about  half  a  mile  from  camp  and  started 
up  a  small  creek,  very  rapid;  got  up  the  hill  pretty  fast  by  fol- 
lowing it;  crossed  it  nine  times  in  going  four  miles,  then  turned 
from  it  up  a  steep,  long  hill  in  a  ravine  and,  descending,  came  to 
another  small  stream  and  spring.  Here  we  watered  our  cattle 
and  drove  up  another  steep  hill  and  stopped  to  feed  on  some 
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say  we  must  hurry  if  we  get  over  the  Blue  mountains.  Rains 
some  in  the  valley  and  snows  on  the  mountains.  Very  cold 
all  day.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Friday,  October  1. — Let  our  cattle  feed  till  afternoon.  One 
of  the  packers  we  had  seen  before  came  back.  Had  been  on  to 
the  Grand  Ronde  and  bought  fifty  pounds  of  flour  for  $30,  and 
was  hurrying  back  to  the  relief  of  his  friends.  Traveled  about 
two  miles  down  the  stream,  then  crossed  it  and  in  about  five 
miles  crossed  another  branch  of  Powder  river;  fine  stream. 
Then  crossed  several  small  streams  and  ascended  to  a  high 
tableland  and  went  about  six  miles  upon  it  before  finding  water. 
Nearly  dark  when  we  camped  on  a  small  stream.  Water  not 
very  good.  Grass  tolerable.  No  wood  but  green  willows, 
very  cold.  Rained  some  in  fore  part  of  the  day.  Plenty  of  snow 
to  be  seen  on  the  mountains.  Roads  good,  no  dust,  the  first 
time  we  have  been  free  from  it  for  a  long  time.  Have  seen 
thirty-five  graves  since  leaving  Fort  Boise.     Made  twelve  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2. — Could  not  raise  fire  enough  to  cook  break- 
fast. Powerful  cold.  Started  early  and  in  about  three  miles 
came  fo  foot  of  mountain.  Climbed  the  mountain.  Ascent 
very  gradual,  about  three  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  fine  little 
valley  with  some  springs  in  it  and  plenty  of  grass.  Followed 
up  it  about  a  mile  and  then  up  the  mountain  two  miles,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  Grand  Ronde,  a  beautiful,  level  valley, 
nearly  round,  I  should  think,  and  some  fifteen  miles  in  diameter, 
but  O!  the  getting  down  to  it  over  a  long,  steep  and  stony 
hill,  is  equal  to  any  getting  downstairs  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
seen  some  on  this  road.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  and  found  feed 
had  been  mostly  burned  off,  but  found  enough  for  our  cattle. 
Here  we  found  another  trading  station  from  Oregon.  They  sell 
flour  for  60  cents  per  pound,  salt  at  50  cents,  and  first-rate  fat 
beef,  which  they  brought  with  them  or  drove,  at  20  to  25  cents. 
Stopped  and  fed  and  then  traveled  on  about  five  miles  to  a 
spring  and  then  camped.  Good  water  and  grass,  but  no  wood, 
except  a  kind  of  green  stuff  that  won't  burn  nohow.  Still  cold, 
and  freezes  considerably.  Did  not  get  very  near  any  snow  nor 
to  much  timber.  The  traders  say  they  drove  their  beef  cattle 
from  The  Dalles  in  eight  days.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  fine. 
Made  sixteen  miles. 
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Sns'iiy-  Oct-  Z, — Hart  not  *<r<^n  any  -■>*  the  c^ov^r  ^i^-iien  ---f 
^j»y  othtr*.  Irai  bavc  found  picniy  oi  rt<!-top  gra^^s.  both  h*rc 
and  on  Poarctr  r:vtr.  and  :t  grow*  very  thrifty.  The  jn<::aa5 
have  a:3  icft  for  tbcjr  winter  quarter*-  Traders  say  ihey  were 
very  thick  here  about  two  weeks  ago.  a::d  are  sa:d  to  be  very- 
rich  m  ponies,  and  traded  a  good  many  for  cows;  considerably 
civilized-  Raise  VJtnf:  catt'e  and  some  vegetables  for  sa!e.  but 
they  ^i(^  not  jeave  mcch  marks  of  ci%-i:izaiioE  en  ir.e  road  or 
near  it  that  conld  be  seen.  Traveled  along  the  west  side  of  the 
rajiey  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  about  three  miles,  when 
we  can;e  to  a  small  stream  and  then  commenced  ascend:ng  the 
nio-*:nta;n.  very  steep  in  n:any  places,  and  continues  to  ascend 
for  aboi:t  six  miles.  A  very  hard  drive,  but  at  the  t«"'p  found  th^ 
grass  burned  off  and  there  was  r.o  water,  so  had  to  go  on  ti!- 
we  came  to  Grand  Ronde  river,  ten  mi!es.  Worst  hill  to  go 
doi*n  that  we  have  yet  found:  Song,  steep,  and  rocky.  Our  road 
i<^>day  has  been  n:;ost<y  through  iofty  pines  as  rane  as  I  ever 
saw.  and  tonight  we  have  plenty  of  drj-  pine  for  iires.  The 
feed  hitTt  has  been  very  thoroughly  fed  off.  but  we  found  plenty 
on  the  mountain  side,  among  the  pines.  This  river  runs  through 
the  raidd;e  of  the  Grand  Ronde,  a  nne  little  stream,  rapid  and 
sha:!ow.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Monday.  Oct-  4. — This  morning  got  a  late  start  and  com- 
menced climbing  again:  very  steep  hill  to  start  ^^^-ith  and  about 
a  mi]e  lOng,  then  had  hills  to  ascend  and  descend  all  day.  many 
of  them  steep.  About  night  found  a  place  where  we  could  find 
some  standing  water  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  down  a 
very  steep  hill  all  the  way.  Poor  stuff,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  do.  Camped  and  turned  our  cattle  out  to  grass,  but  did 
not  dri%'e  them  down  to  water,  as  it  was  almost  dark.  Plenty 
of  pine.  Today  saw  two  very  small  black  squirrels.  Made 
fifteen  miles, 

Tuesday.  Oct.  5. — Stayed  till  near  noon  and  let  our  cattle 
feed.  The  grass  is  very  good  and  quite  fresh  in  many  places 
among  the  pines.  We  find  pine,  spruce,  tamarack  and  fir  here. 
Doctor  Miller's  company  from  Iowa  are  here,  entirely  out  of 
flour.  Have  some  loose  cattle  which  they  kill  now  and  then 
for  food.  Traded  them  some  flour  for  beef,  sold  them  some  and 
loaned   them   some   to  be   repaid  at  The   Dalles.     Hard   times. 
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Many  cattle  are  failing  and  all  are  very  poor  and  a  good  many 
get  lost  among  the  thick  timber.  A  good  many  wagons  are 
left,  some  broken  and  some  good  and  sound,  because  the  cattle 
are  not  able  to  take  them  along.  So  much  good  pine  here, 
they  do  not  burn  them.  The  general  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try is  altogether  changed.  The  soil,  even  on  the  mountains, 
is  quite  good,  and  in  the  valleys  it  is  excellent.  In  many  places 
the  road  has  to  twist  around  a  good  deal  among  the  trees. 
Traveled  on  about  seven  miles  on  a  mountain  ridge,  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other;  pretty  sidling  in 
places.  Do  not  have  to  rise  and  fall  as  many  notes  as  common 
today.  Begin  to  hope  we  are  getting  out  of  the  mountains. 
Camped  on  the  mountain.  A  good  spring  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Timber  very  thick 
today.     Good  grass.     Made  seven  miles. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  6. — Concluded  to  rest  here  today  and  recruit 
our  cattle,  as  we  have  good  feed  and  they  have  had  a  hard  pull 
of  it  for  the  last  four  days.  Spent  the  day  in  cooking  and 
hunting  for  cattle  lost  in  the  brush,  as  a  great  many  have  been 
lost   here. 

Thursday,  Oct.  7. — Today  stayed  till  about  noon  and  then 
started  on  about  six  miles  to  another  spring,  still  in  the  thick 
timber;  very  thick.  Find  plenty  of  good  grass  all  the  way. 
Made  six  miles. 

Friday,  Oct.  8. — Started  for  the  Umatilla  river.  Roads  slightly 
descending  pearly  all  the  way,  and  in  some  places  steep.  At 
last  came  in  sight  of  the  valley,  covered  entirely  with  dry  grass, 
except  a  small  skirt  of  timber  along  the  river,  and  literally 
dotted  with  Indian  ponies  and  cattle.  Commenced  the  descent 
into  the  valley  very  gradual;  said  to  be  five  miles  down  hill. 
Don't  think  it  was  much  overrated.  The  grass  here  is  very 
poor,  having  been  fed  off  by  the  ponies  and  cattle.  Soil  excel- 
lent. This  valley  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cayuse  Indians. 
They  are  more  civilized  than  any  we  have  seen  before.  Bought 
a  few  potatoes  of  them.  They  are  killing  some  very  fat  cattle 
and  sell  the  beef  at  15  to  20  cents  per  pound.  No  other  pro- 
visions can  be  had  here,  and  it  is  a  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
many   hungry   people.     Found   a   man   here   who   had   left   our 
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company  some  time  a^o  and  been  on  to  The  Dalles  and  returned 
with  a  pony-load  of  provisions.  Gives  a  very  discouraging 
account  of  the  prospect  before  us.  Grass  is  very  poor  all  the 
way.  No  provisions  for  sale  between  here  and  The  Dalles. 
Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  9. — Our  friend  from  The  Dalles  advises  us 
to  stay  and  recruit  our  cattle,  as  we  shall  have  no  more  as  good 
grass  as  we  have  here,  but  the  prospect  here  is  nothing  but 
starvation  for  ourselves  and  teams.  Started  off  after  noon  and 
went  down  the  river  six  miles,  put  our  cattle  over  the  bluffs 
but  found  poor  feed.  Find  some  prairie  chickens.  Made  six 
miles. 

Sunday,  Oct.  10. — Traveled  down  river.  Passed  over  bluffs; 
some  sand-  Crossed  river  and  passed  down  some  three  miles 
and  camped.  Find  a  great  many  mice  living  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  Timber  mostly  Balm  of  Gilead;  some  willow.  Made 
nine  miles. 

Monday,  Oct.  11. — Climbed  the  bluff;  ascent  very  gradual,  but 
some  three  miles  long.  After  passing  some  seven  miles  we 
found  good  feed,  dry  grass,  and  stopped  for  noon,  then  passed 
on  some  seven  miles  more  and  stopped  for  the  night.  No  water. 
Road  good;  plenty  of  dry  grass;  mice  very  plenty.  Made  four- 
teen miles. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  12. — Put  our  cattle  down  to  the  river  about 
two  miles  for  drink  and  got  one  of  them  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Spent  the  forenoon  in  trying  to  get  him  out,  but  failed.  We 
killed  him.  Started  on  and  came  to  the  river  in*  about  three 
miles  and  traveled  down  it  about  three  miles  and  camped  on  it; 
poor  feed.    Made  six  miles. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  13. — Traveled  down  three  miles  to  the 
Indian  agency,  th«  first  frame  house  we  have  seen  since  we 
left  the  Missouri  river,  and  they  have  actually  got  a  stoned-up 
well.  The  agent  was  gone  to  The  Dalles,  but  we  left  two  of  our 
wagons  there  and  sold  three  cattle  to  some  traders,  and  put  all 
the  teams  to  Stephen's  wagon  and  proceeded.  Our  loads  are 
light,  but  our  cattle  are  getting  powerful  weak,  and  we  think 
best  to  favor  them  as  much  as  possible.  An  Indian  here  has 
some  flour  for  sale  at  50  cents  per  pound.     A  white  man  has 
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some  corn,  brought  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  which  he  sells 
at  the  rate  of  six  pint  cupfulls  for  $1,  and  it  sells  fast.  Traveled 
on  about  five  miles,  after  crossing  the  river  and  leaving  it.  Road 
very  sandy,  the  heaviest  I  ever  saw  for  so  long  a  distance. 
Camped  on  the  open  prairie;  no  water.  Burn  greasewood,  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  today.  Looks  familiar,  but 
old-fashioned.  We  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  camp  between  the 
watering  places  on  account  of  grass.  Seventy  graves  since  leav- 
ing Fort  Boise.     Made  eight  miles. 

Thursday,  Oct.  14. — 'Started  on  again  and  traveled  over  the 
same  heavy  sand  about  five  miles  more  to  Alder  creek.  A  slug- 
gish, dirty  stream  with  some  willows  on  its  banks.  Here  we 
saw  Mr.  Torrance,  the  Indian  agent,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  station  from  Milwaukie,  loaded  with  provisions.  Seemed 
much  pleased  to  see  us.  Told  us  a  great  deal  about  James,  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  him.  After  dinner  we  started  on. 
Carried  our  water  with  us;  very  warm  and  sandy.  Encamped 
on  the  prairie;  no  wood,  nor  water  for  our  cattle.  Warm  nights. 
Made  eleven  miles. 

Friday.  Oct.  15. — Looks  very  much  like  rain;  cool.  Frank 
and  the  doctor  have  concluded  to  start  on  ahead,  as  Stephen 
bought  an  Indian  pony  and  they  will  take  it  and  go  to  The 
Dalles  and  there  meet  us.  Encamped  at  a  spring  of  miserable 
water.  Here  we  met  Mr.  Lot  Whitcomb,  direct  from  Oregon. 
Told  us  a  great  deal  about  Oregon;  was  well  acquainted  with 
James;  spoke  very  highly  of  him.  He  has  provisions,  but  not 
to  sell,  but  gives  to  all  he  finds  in  want  and  are  not  able  to  buy. 
Took  supper  and  traveled  all  day.     Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  16. — Breakfast  with  us.  Traveled  all  day  over 
deep  sand  and  dust,  and  had  no  water  till  night.  Encamped  on 
Willow  creek.  The  water  stands  in  holes,  but  found  three  good 
springs.     Made  eighteen  miles. 

Sunday,  Oct.  17. — Warm  and  pleasant.  Stay  here  today  to 
rest  our  teams.  Some  cedar  and  willow.  See  no  Indians.  Drive 
our  cattle  over  the  bluffs  some  three  miles.  Find  very  poor  feed 
all  along  here.  Here  are  twelve  graves  all  together.  We  hope 
this  is  the  last  Sabbath  we  shall  spend  on  the  road. 
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Monday,  October  18. — Very  cloudy.  Started  on  and  it  soon 
began  to  rain.  As  we  left  the  creek  we  had  a  very  long,  steep 
hill  to  climb.  The  train  we  started  with  are  all  behind,  and 
we  travel  alone.  At  noon  it  rained  very  hard  and  we  all  got 
wet,  which  was  very  reviving.  Pleasant  in  the  afternoon.  Road 
very  hilly  all  day,  and  dusty.  Camped  without  wood  or  water 
and  with  little  grass.     Made  thirteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19. — Cool  and  pleasant.  High  west  wind.  Road 
lay  through  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  but  very  barren.  At  noon 
we  camped  by  a  small  spring  coming  out  of  a  hill.  No  grass 
here.  From  here  pass  over  high  bluffs  and  descend  a  very 
steep  hill  to  John  Day  river,  a  very  rapid  stream.  No  wood  here, 
except  a  few  very  small  willows;  some  sage  here,  which  we 
burn  for  fuel.  Grass  poor.  All  the  country,  from  the  Indian 
agency  to  this  place,  is  about  as  barren  and  desolate  as  any 
we  have  passed  over,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  that  could  be 
fairly  called  wood  since  we  left  the  Umatilla.  Made  thirteen 
miles. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  20. — Very  pleasant  this  morning.  Our  first 
act  was  to  pass  up  a  very  stony,  rocky  and  sandy  hill,  as  bad  as 
any  we  have  had,  all  things  considered,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
the  top  we  stopped  for  dinner.  Here  we  have  good  grass,  the 
first  since  we  left  Umatilla.  Here  the  doctor  met  us  on  his 
way  back  from  The  Dalles.  Franklin  had  gone  down  by  the 
boat.  He  brought  some  flour,  pork,  salt  and  saleratus.  Prices 
are  coming  down  at  The  Dalles.  Flour  can  be  had  at  15  cents, 
pork  at  37i  cents,  salt  at  2.5  cents,  saleratus  at  25  cents  and 
sugar  at  25  and  30  cents.  Afternoon  traveled  on  about  six 
miles  and  encamp'ed  on  the  prairie.  Plenty  of  dry  grass,  but  no 
wood  nor  water;  country  quite  changed;  land  all  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  dry  grass.  Pretty  hilly;  soil  good.  Made  nine 
miles. 

Thursday,  Oct.  21. — Traveled  on;  road  good  but  rather  hilly. 
Plenty  of  grass  all  the  way.  Came  to  a  spring  of  poor  water  in 
about  nine  miles  more.  Stopped  and  watered  our  cattle,  but 
did  not  feed.  Passed  on  about  three  miles  more  and  camped 
for  the  night.  Grass  excellent  for  dry,  but  no  water.  Made 
twelve  miles. 
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Friday,  Oct.  22. — ^Arose  early  and  drove  down  to  the  great 
Columbia  river  for  wood  and  water  for  breakfast.  Had  a 
very  long  but  not  very  steep  hill  to  descend.  At  the  foot  we 
found  a  trading  station.  Sell  flour,  pork,  sugar  and  tobacco 
at  40  cents  per  pound.  Stopped  and  got  our  breakfast.  No 
wood  but  very  poor  willows  and  some  greasewood.  Drove  on 
to  Deschutes  river,  three  miles.  No  grass  in  the  bottoms;  all 
eaten  off.  The  Columbia  here  is  very  rapid  and  shallow;  stream 
apparently  about  the  size  of  Rock  river,  Illinois,  flowing  over 
a  rocky  bottom,  with  frequent  falls  and  not  navigable  for  sap 
troughs  or  canoes.  Banks  very  high,  steep  and  rocky  and  bottom 
very  narrow,  and  in  some  places  sandy.  Deschutes  river  is,  to 
appearances,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Columbia,  but  it  must  be 
much  smaller,  and  comes  dashing  down  over  the  rocks,  as 
rapid  as  water  can  come  on  a  plane  inclined  one  foot  in  twenty. 
Here  is  a  ferry  at  $2  for  those  who  have  money,  and  a  ford 
for  those  who  have  not.  The  latter  is  the  most  numerous  class. 
After  crossing  this  river  we  climbed  a  very  steep  and  long  hill, 
but  good  road,  and  passed  on  about  a  mile  on  the  level  and 
camped  for  the  night.  Here  is  a  good  spring  on  the  hill.  Found 
rather  poor  grass,  but  thought  best  to  stop  for  fear  we  could 
not  climb  the  other  hill.     Made  seven  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  23. — Traveled  on  about  two  miles  and  came 
to  another  hill  as  bad  as  the  last.  Hard  pull  as  our  cattle  are 
so  much  weakened,  but  it  is  the  last  we  shall  have.  Then  down 
a  steep  hill  to  Olney's  creek.  Here  is  a  house  and  a  white  man 
(Mr.  Olney)  living  with  a  squaw.  Thrre  are  also  two  houses 
at  Deschutes  river,  and  some  tents  belonging  to  the  Walla  Walla 
Indians,  who  do  some  ferrying  and  act  as  guides  to  those  who 
ford.  Pretty  shrewd  fellows  for  money,  but  very  civil.  From 
thence  we  went  over  bluffs,  ascent  and  descent  very  gradual, 
to  a  creek,  five  miles  from  The  Dalles,  called  Five  Miles  creek, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  Stephen  had  gone  before  to  The 
Dalles,  and  returned,  bringing  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  McMillen 
had  returned  there  with  some  provisions  for  us  from  the  valley. 
Remained  all  night  and  did  some  cooking  for  the  journey  down 
by  water.  Have  long  been  convinced  that  we  are  too  late  to 
cross  the  Cascade  mountains  with  safety,  so  we  conclude  to 
leave  our  cattle  and  wagon  at  The  Dalles  and  proceed  down  by 
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water.  Hire  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  at  $6  per  head 
and  deliver  them  in  the  valley  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  travel  over  the  mountains.     Made  nine  miles. 

Sunday,  Oct.  24. — Traveled  to  The  Dalles,  five  miles,  and 
found  a  boat  ready  to  sail.  Put  our  loads  on  board  and  got  on 
ourselves  and  were  ready  to  be  off.  Stephen  stayed  there  to  take 
care  of  the  cattle  and  some  other  business  and  the  rest  ot  us 
went  on.  It  was  an  open-keel  boat,  rowed  by  three  men,  and 
we  went  on  at  a  pretty  good  rate.  The  appearance  of  the  river 
here  changes,  and  from  being  a  rapid,  shallow  and  narrow 
stream  it  becomes  a  wide,  deep  and  still  one,  in  some  places  more 
than  a  mile  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  sounded.  The  water  is 
clear  and  fine,  and  the  banks  are  precipitous  and  rocky,  and 
several  hundred  feet  high  in  most  places.  We  had  a  very  favor- 
able run,  for  the  weather  was  clear  and  calm.  This  Is  said  to 
be  a  very  windy  stream  and  the  channel  being  so  deep  it  fol- 
lows it  up  and  often  prevents  boats  from  running  for  three 
or  four  days.  During  the  night  it  rained  a  good  deal  and  we 
got  pretty  thoroughly  wet.  About  2  o'clock  we  hove  to.  to  wait 
for  daylight.  Went  on  shore  and  got  breakfast.  Rained  hard 
nearly  all  the  time.  Here  is  a  narrov  bottom  and  some  Balm 
of  Gilead  growing,  some  of  the  trees  more  than  four  feet  in 
diameter.  We  are  now  only  six  miles  from  the  Cascades.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  lofty  pines  and 
fir,  and  the  pack  trail  which  passes  along  here  seems  almost 
impassable,  the  mountains  are  so  very  steep.  Passed  down  to 
the  Cascades,  which  consist  of  an  immense  pile  of  loose  rocks 
across  the  stream,  over  which  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity 
for  six  miles.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  many  years 
ago  the  Columbia  ran  above  here,  the  same  as  above  The  Dalles, 
but  the  mountains  got  into  a  fight  and  threw  large  rocks  at 
each  other,  which,  falling  into  the  river,  dammed  it  up;  and, 
indeed,  the  river  appears  like  a  vast  millpond.  The  distance 
from  The  Dalles  to  the  Cascades  is  forty-five  miles.  Here  is 
a  large  warehouse  and  from  it  proceeds  a  railroad  three  miles 
long,  made  of  scantling  and  plank  without  iron.  On  this  runs 
a  small  car  propelled  by  a  mule  attached  to  it  by  a  long  rope 
for  an  engine,  and  a  pair  of  thills  between  which  the  engineer 
stations   himself  and   walks   and   guides   the   car.     On   this   the 
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charge  is  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  takes  no  passengers.  At 
the  end  of  the  railroad  the  goods  have  to  be  let  down  perpen- 
dicularly some  150  feet  to  the  river,  from  whence  they  are  taken 
on  a  boat  to  the  steamboat  landing,  about  three  miles  more. 
Charge,  75  cents  in  all. 

Rained  hard  most  of  the  day.  Women  walked  down  on  land 
and  expected  some  goods  that  night,  but  could  not  get  them 
down.  Had  no  tent,  no  beds,  and  no  food,  except  what  we 
bought.  Mr.  Miller  stayed  with  the  goods  and  the  rest  of  us 
went  to  the  tavern  to  stay.  The  steamer  Multnomah  came  up 
about  dark  and  stayed  until  morning.  Here  we  came  across 
Mr.  Stowell,  who  had  been  detained  by  sickness.  Early  in  the 
morning  Mr.  Miller  came  down  with  the  goods  and  we  all  got 
on  board  the  steamer.  Charge  $6  per  passenger.  Distance  to 
Portland,  sixty-five  miles.  The  appearance  qf  the  river  below 
the  Cascades  is  about  the  same  as  above.  Rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide  in  the  Pacific.  Had  a  very  pleasant  ride.  Much  better 
than  an  ox  team,  where  you  have  to  work  your  passage  by  run- 
ning on  foot.  The  banks  soon  began  to  grow  less  steep  and 
high,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  valley,  but  could  see  nothing 
except  timber  on  shore,  but  that  was  fine.  Passed  some  timber 
farms  and  good  dwellings  and  one  sawmill  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Passed  Fort  Vancouver,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  About  2  o'clock  came  into 
the  Willamette  (pronounced  Will-am-et)  river,  much  like  the 
Columbia,  being  wide,  deep,  and  slow,  and  soon  were  at  Port- 
land, the  largest  town  now  in  the  territory,  and  a  fine  town  it 
is,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  many  eastern  cities.  At 
the  head  of  ship  navigation,  it  is  bound  to  be  the  great  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  northwest.  Here  we  remained  three  days 
nearly,  when  Brother  James  came  for  us  with  his  teams  and 
we  started  with  him  for  his  farm,  ten  miles  distant. 

(This  farm  was  near  what  is  now  the  village  of  Reedville, 
Washington  County. — George  H.  Himes,  Secretary  O.  P.  A.) 
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narrative  of  james  longmire,  a  pioneer  of 

1853. 


Description  of  the  Trip  Across  the  Plains  From  Indiana  and  of 
the  Events  Prior  to  and  During  the  Yakima  Indian 

War  of  1855-56. 


(The  following  account  was  prepared  several  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Lou  Palmer,  from  personal  interviews  with  Mr.  Longmire; 
and  she  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  pioneers  for  her  commendable 
work.  As  my  father's  family  formed  part  of  the  immigration 
westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  alluded  to  by*  Mr.  Long- 
mire, many  of  the  events  and  experiences  related  came  under 
my  own  personal  observation.  In  fact,  all  the  pioneer  families 
of  that  day  had  kindred  experiences,  and  these  formed  a  bond 
of  fellowship  almost  as  enduring  as  the  ties  of  blood.  Until 
my  father's  death,  on  April  22.  1879.  it  is  probable  that  no  two 
families  were  more  intimate  than  Mr.  Longmire's  and  ours. 
Hence  all  these  experiences  of  crossing  the  plains  and  of  the 
Yakima  war  were  often  recounted  in  my  presence,  which,  in 
addition  to  my  own  opportunity  for  observing,  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind.  From  this  point  of  view  I  consider 
the  narrative,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  historical  data  regarding  the  lives  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  original  "Oregon  Country,"  which  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  save,  because  it  embodies  the  pcrsf>nal  experiences  of  a 
man  who  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  scenes  he  attempts  to 
describe — a  man,  too,  whpse  reputation  for  uprightness  and 
honorable  action  was  never  questioned. — George  H.  Himes. 
Secretary  of  the  Oregon   Pioneer  Association.) 


The  events  here  presented  are  as  they  were  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Longmire  himself,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as  he  sat 
on  one  side  of  a  small  table,  I  on  the  other,  at  the  summer  re- 
sort at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rainier,  known  as  Longmire  Springy, 
which  he  discovered,  and  which  in  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
his  pet  scheme,  for  which  he  labored  industriously,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  valuable  piece  of  property  and  a 
famous  retreat  for  invalids  and  tourists,  whenever  easy  means 
of    transportaiton    were    secured.     I    can    see    him    now,    as    he 
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would  promenade  the  long  porch  in  front  of  his  home,  his 
hands  folded  behind  him,  as  he  watched  the  snow  on  the  Bald 
Hills,  in  anticipation  of  his  first  trip  to  the  springs,  which  he 
made  every  spring,  to  see  that  all  had  remained  as  he  left  it 
in  the  fall.  When  the  snow  on  the  Bald  Hills  melted  so  that 
portions  of  the  hills  were  bare,  the  prospect  was  favorable  for 
him  to  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  springs,  as  the 
snow  in  the  foothills  reached  such  a  depth  that  it  wa^  impos- 
sible to  travel  in  the  early  spring  months.  When  the  signs 
were  favorable  his  favorite  riding  horse.  "Buck"  was  brought 
out,  and  "Snoqualmie,"  his  pack  horse,  loaded  with  necessary 
supplies.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  there  was  no  stopping 
place  for  a  traveler  but  Indian  Henry's  farm,  on  the  Mashelle 
River.  With  faithful  "Buck,"  though  deaf  as  a  post,  and  "Sno- 
qualmie,"  who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  reached  the 
highest  elevation  on  the  mountain  that  ever  was  reached  by  a 
horse,  and  perhaps  the  further  distinction  of  having  made  more 
trips  across  the  Cascades  into  Eastern  Washington  and  return 
than  any  other  horse  living,  the  pioneer  was  equal  to  any  adven- 
ture, from  swimming  the  swollen  streams  that  were  sometimes 
necessary,  to  walking  a  bridge  made  of  two  trees  felled  side  by 
side  to  span  a  stream  which  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  the 
springs. 

The  narrative  is  as  follows: 

I  started  from  our  home  on  Shawnee  Prairie,  Fountain 
County,  Indiana,  with  my  wife  and  four  children,  Elcaine, 
David,  Tillatha  and  John,  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1853.  My 
youngest  child  was  not  able  to  walk  when  we  started,  but  spent 
his  evenings  while  on  the  trip  in  learning,  which  he  did  by 
supporting  himself  by  holding  to  the  tongue  of  the  ox  wagon 
while  in  camp.  John  B.  Moyer,  a  very  fine  young  man,  who 
had  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  who  at  that  time  was  teaching 
our  district  school,  went  with  us,  also  Joseph  Day,  a  son  of 
one  of  our  neighbors.  I  got  a  neighbor  to  drive  us  to  Attica, 
the  nearest  town,  where  we  took  passage  on  the  U.  S.  Ariel,  a 
little  steamer  running  on  the  Wabash  River,  as  far  south  as 
Evansville,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  town  of  4,000  or  5,000 
inhabitants. 
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A  shocking  incident  of  our  first  start  was  the  bursting  of 
the  boiler  of  the  steamer  Bee,  twelve  miles  from  Evansville, 
which  caused  the  death  of  every  person  aboard.  Our  steamer 
took  the  poor,  mangled  creatures  aboard  and  carried  them  to 
Evansville,  where  they  were  met  by  sorrowing  friends,  who 
had  sighted  the  sig^nal  of  mourning  displayed  by  our  steamer. 
From  Evansville  we  took  the  steamer  Sparrow  Hawk  for  St. 
Louis,  (hence  by  the  Polar  Star  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Joseph.  We  were  now  upwards  of  2.000  miles  on  our  west- 
ward journey.  Here  I  bought  eight  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies,  and  traveled  in  wagons  along  the  river  to 
Kanesville,  now  Council  Bluffs,  where  we  camped,  as  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  start  on  our  long  journey,  the  grass  not  having 
grown  so  that  it  would  afford  f<^>od  for  our  cattle  along  the 
'route:  so  we  decided  to  remain  for  several  weeks  and  make  some 
preparations  for  another  start.  I  bought  a  carriage  -and  span 
of  horses  for  $250,  which  my  wife  and  children  were  to  use  as 
far  as  the  road  would  permit.  I  also  got  a  sheet-iron  stove, 
which,  with  cooking  utensils,  only  weighed  twenty-five  pounds, 
but  which  proved  a  real  luxury,  as  we  were  able  to  have  warm 
biscuits  for  breakfast  whenever  we  chose,  besides  many  other 
delicacies  which  we  could  not  have  had  by  a  camp  fire.  I  only 
paid  twelve  dollars  for  this  stove,  but  it  proved  invaluable  to  us. 

.\t  Kanesville  I  stood  guard  at  night  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  in  company  with  Van  Ogle,  who  was  also  camped  here, 
preparatory  to  going  to  Pupet  Sound.  It  was  dark  one  even- 
ing, as  I  finished  feeding  my  cattle,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the 
person  who  spoke  in  a  fine  childish  voice,  saying:  "Is  there  a 
man  here  by  the  name  of  Longmire?"  I  thought  it  must  be  a 
boy  by  the  voice,  and  answered  that  that  was  my  name,  when 
he  introduced  himself  as  John  Lane,  a  man  of  whom  I  had 
often  heard,  but  had  never  seen — a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  a 
smooth,  boyish  face,  and  fine,  squeaking  voice,  much  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  great  body.  He  invited  me  to  his  camp  near  by, 
where  I  met  Asher  Sarjent  and  his  family,  Sarjent  being  his 
brother-in-law.  and  after  some  conversation  we  made  arrange- 
ments to  continue  our  journey  together.  While  here  we  met 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ivan  Watt,  who  was  anxious  to 
cross  the  plains,  so  I  engaged  him  to  drive  one  of  my  ox  teams, 
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and  found  him  excellent  help  at  various  times  when  we  met 
obstacles  that  were  hard  to  overcome.  His  friend,  William 
Sarjent's  two  sons.  Wilson  and  Francis  Marion,  and  Van  Ogle 
drove  the  others. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  we  decided  the  grass  was 
sufficient  to  feed  our  cattle  on  the  way,  and  we  moved  twelve 
miles  below  Council  BluflFs  to  a  ferry,  where  we  made  our  final 
start  for  Puget  Sound  on  the  10th  of  May,  1853.  We  camped 
for  the  night  about  one  mile  from  the  ferry,  where  we  were 
joined  by  E.  A.  Light,  now  of  Steilacoom,  who  was  a  friend 
of  John  Lane's.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note  until  two 
days  afterward,  when  we  reached  the  Elkhorn  River,  where 
we  found  a  ferry  with  only  one  boat  and  so  many  emigrants 
ahead  of  us  that  we  must  wait  two  or  three  weeks  to  be  ferried 
across  the  river.  A  party  of  emigrants  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  three  canoes,  and  while  they  were  crossing  we  all  went 
to  work  and  made  one  more.  But  this  time  they  were  across, 
so  we  bought  their  canoes,  and  with  our  own  proceeded  to 
ferry  our  goods  to  the  other  side.  Her6  occurred  an  accident 
which  proved  disastrous  and  spoiled  in  a  measure  the  harmony 
existing  up   to   this   time   in   our   little   company   of   emigrants. 

John  Lane  had  started  with  some  fine  stock,  among  them 
a  thoroughbred  mare  of  great  beauty  and  very  valuable,  which 
he  would  not  allow  to  swim  with  the  rest  of  our  stock  safely 
across  the  stream;  but  with  a  rope  around  her  neck  held  by 
Sarjent  and  myself  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  by  himself 
and  E.  A.  Light  on  the  other  side,  tow  her  across,  which  we 
did,  but  alas — dead.  We  landed  her  according  to  Lane's  in- 
structions, and  tried  to  revive  the  beautiful  creature,  but  failed. 

Poor  Sarjent  had  to  bear  the  blame,  unjustly,  I  think,  and 
only  escaped  blows  from  Lane,  whose  rage  knew  no  bounds,  by 
my  interference.  But  he  left  our  party,  after  begging  me  to 
go  with  him,  and  in  company  with  E.  A.  Light,  Samuel  and 
William  Ray  and  a  man  named  Mitchell,  continued  his  journey. 
We  regretted  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  mare  and  the  unpleas- 
antness between  him  and  Sarjent,  which  caused  him  to  leave 
our  party,  for  friends  were  few  and  far  from  home,  consequently 
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much   dearer:   but   th'-*    frvr.  !-   -vc   v 'Tt*   to  meet   again,   which 
we  little  expected  when  we  parted. 

Two  hundred   miles   fnrth<'r   o-:    •«.  •  rz-'^--   *'►   Rta^i  !e   •'"ret!;, 
a    pretty    stream,    with    banks    bordered    with    gr  iCrfnl.    waving 
willows,  cool   and  green,  and  the  'ast   that  we  were  to  see;  in 
fact,  not  another  tree   or   shrub  f*^:-  two  hundred  miles.     Here 
we  stopped  to  rest  our  thoroughly  tired,  footsore  oxen,  and  do 
<'»iir  w.'ishing,  whicli   was  not   df»n<    a! way-  <»r    ^^-1-.''--.-.  iv-n   tm 
the  annoyance  of  our  excellent  husekeepers,  who  at  home  had 
be«:n    accu-tomerl    to    tliu-    lionorin-r    "^^i"      ^T'^-^'^n:  ."     \^'''    l:ad 
killed  a  few  antelope  along  the  road,  which  furnished  the  camp 
with  what  we   thought  the  best   steak   we   ha  I   «vrr-  eaten,  and 
were  fired  with  the  resolve  to  secure  a  still   greater  luxury,  in 
which  we  had  not  yet  indulged.     We  had  alrea  'y  seen  several 
small    bands   of  buffalo,   but   had   no   opportunity   of   capturing 
any  of  them;  so  I  selected  Ivan  Watt,  a  crack  shot,  by  the  way, 
as  my  companion,  and  with  our  rifles  on  our  shoul  -ers,  mounted 
my  carriage  horses,  and  with  bvjirht  hopes  and  spirits  high  wo 
started   out   to   bring   ^n    some   buffalo   meat,   and    thus   further 
prove    our    skill    as    hunters    from    the    Tfoo^itr    Sl.ite.     \^>    le^t 
Moyer  and  Day  to  guard  the  camp,  assist  the  women  with  the 
washing,  and  kill  jackrabbits.  game  too  small  for.  us.     We  rode 
about   fifteen   miles   north,  when   we   came   upon   two  buffaloes 
quietly  feeding  upon  a  little  slope  of  prr)und.     We  dismounted, 
picketed   our   horses,   and   on   all    fours   crept   toward   them,   till 
barely    within    range    of    our    muzzle-'oading    rifles,    when    they 
saw  us.     We  ran  for  our  horses,  which  we  luckily  reached,  and 
lost  no  time  in  mounting,  when  the  buffalo  turned  and  ran  from 
us  across   the   level   plain.     Going  0:1   a    -iule   fnrth<r,  we  came 
to  a  ridge  or  elevation,  which  afforded  protection  for  our  horses, 
which    wc   once   more   picketed,   and.    walking   about   a   hundred 
yards,  commenced  firing  into  a  herd  of  the  coveted  game,  which 
we  came  upon   suddenly,   selecting   for   our  target'  a  large  bull. 
Wc  fired  nine  shots  apiece,  but  our  game  d:d  not  fall,  but  would 
snort   loudly  and   whirl   around  as   if  dazed,  not   knowing  from 
where   the   bullets   came,   and   not   seeinj^r  us    from   the   ridge   of 
ground,  where  we  were  hid  from  view.     Seeing  that  our  shots 
did   not    hn'nc   the   game  to  the   ground,   I   told   Watt  we  were 
aiminfr  to*-*  hii.-!!.  and  reloading,  we  took  aim  and  fired  together, 
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hut  lower,  and  to  oiir  great  joy  the  huge  creature  fell,  as  we 
thought,   dead.     Rushing  back  to  our  horses  we  mounted  and 
hurried    to    secure    our   prize,    which    lay   on    the    ground    only 
wounded,   and   upon   seeing  us   staggered   to   his   feet,   and   ran 
about  a  hundred  yards  and   fell   again.     T"e   rest   of  the  herd, 
frightened   at  seeing  us,   ran   wildly  across   the   plain   with   up- 
lifted tails,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.     Seeing  that  our  buflfalo 
could  not  run,  T  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  taking  fair  aim  at 
his  head,  fired   and  killed  him,  much  to  my  surprise,  as  I  had 
heard  a  theory  that  a  buffalo  could  not  be  killed  by  a  shot  in  the 
head.     Again  we  secured  our  horses  and  began  to  strip  our  game 
of  his  smooth   coat,  selecting  the  hind  quarters  for  our  share, 
judging  this  to  be  the  choicest  cut,  which  we  were  to  put  into 
a   bag  which    we   had   carried    for   this   purpose.     Little   did   we 
know   of  the   life   and   custom   of  the   plains.     In   about   fifteen 
minutes  after  we  began  our  work  we  were  surprised — yes,  per- 
fectly horrified — to   see   about   thirty   big,   hungry   gray   wolves 
coming  rapidly  toward  us,  attracted,  no  doubt  by  the  scent  of 
blood    from    the    dead    buffalo.     Nearer   and   nearer    they   came, 
till,  hearing  a  noise,  we  looked  in   the   direction  of  oiir  horses: 
we  saw  them  running  in  the  wildest  affright  to  the  north,  in  a 
directly    opposite    course    from    our    camp.     We    hurriedly    left 
our  game  to  the  wolves,  most  Willingly,  having  no  wish  to  con- 
test their  claim  to  it,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  our  rapidly  fleeing 
horses.     We  had  intended  to  be  in  camp  with  our  meat  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  had  set  out  in  the  morning  without  a  morsel  of 
food  in  our  pockets.     So  nightfall  found  us  hungry,  tired,  afoo* 
and   milCvS — how  many  we   knew   not — from   camp   and    friends, 
our  horses  gone,  and  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn.     How- 
ever, it  was  a  starlight  night,  and  fixing  my  Qve  on  one  bright 
star,  I  told  Watt  that  we  must  take  that  star  for  our  guide  and 
go  on  as  far  as  we  could  that  night.     We  went  on,  Watt  com- 
plaining of  hunger  very  often,  until  the  sky  became  cloudy  and 
we  could  no  longer  see  our  guide,  when  we  sat  down  and  placed 
our  guns  on  the  ground,  pointing  toward  the  star  that  had  been 
to  us  so  far  a  welcome  guide.     The  time  we  could  not  tell,  as 
neither  of  us  carried  a  watch,  but  it  must  have  been  far  in  the 
night.     From  the  time  of  leaving  the  camp,  the  many  mishaps 
of  the  day,  and  our  extreme  fatigue,  it  seemed  an  age.     Soon 
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all  trouble  was  forgotten  in  deep  sleep,  from  which  we  awoke 
to  find  the  sky  clear  and  our  late  guide  ready  to  light  us  on  our 
weary  journey.  We  arose  and  started  once  more,  neither  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  or  turning  aside  for  rock,  hush  or  bramble, 
hat  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  never  forgetting 
our  star  till  it  grew  dim  before  the  coming  daylight.  Thus  we 
went,  still  fasting,  over  a  beautiful  rollinp:  country,  till  about 
9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  climbed  a  steep  bluff, 
and  below  us  saw  the  Platte  River  Valley,  throuj^h  which  slowly 
passed  a  few  straggling  emigrant  wagons.  The  very  sight  of  them 
brought  joy  to  our  hearts,  and  also  relief  to  Watt's  empty  stom- 
ach, for  the  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching  the  wagons  was  to 
ask  for  food,  which  was  freely  given.  T  inquired  the  way  to 
Rawhide  Creek,  which  the  emigrants  told  us  was  two  miles 
behind  them — welcome  news  to  us  in  our  tired  and  almost  fam- 
ished condition.  But  as  we  were  so  near  our  own  camp  I  did 
not  ask  for  anything  to  eat.  Watt,  however,  insisted  on  shar- 
ing his  portion  with  me,  which  I  accepted,  and  must  say,  rel- 
ished, after  my  night's  fast.  We  hurried  back  to  camp,  where 
T  found  my  wife  almost  crazed  with  grief  at  our  long  absence, 
thinking,  of  course,  we  had  been  killed  by  hostile  Indians.  My 
friend,  Sarjent,  was  thinking  of  continuing  the  journey  the  next 
day  if  we  did  not  return;  but  my  wife  was  thinking  of  some  way 
by  which  she  could  return  to  our  old  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash.  However,  when  we  told  them  of  our  danger  and 
narrow  escape,  even  with  the  loss  of  our  horses  and  game,  fi^rief 
turned  to  joy,  and  peace  reigned  once  more  in  our  camp. 

After  resting  the  remainder  of  the  day  we  prepared,  not  for 
a  buffalo  hunt,  but  for  a  hunt  for  our  horses,  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Sarjent  loaned  us  two  of  his  horses,  which  we  rode,  and  in 
case  we  did  not  return  that  evening  he  was  to  put  two  of  hi* 
other  horses  to  my  carriage  and  proceed,  with  Moyer,  Day,  m 
family  and  goods,  the  next  morning,  we  to  overtake  them  som* 
where  along  the  line.     After  making  this  arrangement  we  we 
back  to  the  scene  of  our  disaster,  and  our  late  adventure,  whf 
we  found  large  herds  of  wild  horses,  but  no  track  of  our  O' 
which,   being  shod,   were   easily   tracked.     We   hunted   till    « 
down,  when  we  came  to  a  mound  or  hill,  from  one  hundre 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level,  with  a  circular 
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pression  or  basin  on  the  top  of  it,  w.hich  we  selected  for  our 
camp.  Taking  our  horses  into  this  basin,  we  made  them  secure. 
by  hobbling  them,  took  our  supper  without  drinks  and  cold. 
Here  we  witnessed  from  our  elevated  position  a  grand  buffalo 
show — fully  5,000  scattered  over  that  vast  plain,  many  of  them 
quite  near  to  the  mound  on  which  we  stood;  but  we  had  not 
the  least  temptation  to  hunt  buffalo,  although  it  seemed  to  be 
one  vast  herd  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  arose  the  next 
morning  and  continued  our  hunt  till  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  the  lost  horses  and, 
taking  a  westerly  course,  set  out  to  overtake  the  wagons,  which 
had  stopped  before  night  for  our  benefit.  A  buffalo  hunt  proved 
a  source  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow  to  our  party,  for  soon  after 
camping  for  the  night,  Moyer  saw  two  men,  buffalo  hunters, 
who,  like  Watt  and  myself,  had  been  lost,  riding  our  lost  horses 
leisurely  along  the  road.  Going  to  them,  Moyer  said  the  horses 
belonged  in  our  camp.  They  told  him  they  had  seen  the  horses 
on  the  plains,  and  knowing  they  had  escaped  from  some  emi- 
grant train,  caught  them  and  gladly  rode  them  into  camp.  They 
declined  the  $5  reward  that  Moyer  and  my  wife  wished  them 
to  accept  for  the  great  service  which  they  had  done  us.  The 
previous  day  my  wife  had  rode  in  the  ox  wagon,  leaving  our 
carriage  at  the  service  of  Mrs.  Sarjent  and  family  in  part  pay- 
ment for  the  borrowed  horses,  but  the  next  day  she  gladly  gave 
up  the  cushions  and  comforts  of  the  ox  wagon  for  those  of  the 
carriage,  which  was  again  drawn  by  the  lost  horses. 

Nothing  further  happened,  except  the  occasional  killing  of 
an  antelope  or  stray  buffalo,  my  desire  for  buffalo  hunting  not 
being  fully  satisfied,  although  I  had  vowed,  after  my  late  adven- 
ture, never  to  hunt  buffalo  again.  Sarjent  and  I  killed  one  about 
this  time  that  weighed  fully  2,500  pounds,  whose  meat  was  so 
tough  we  could  not  use  it,  he  evidently  being  the  patriarch  of 
a  vast  herd.  We  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  South  Pass, 
according  to  instructions  given  in  "Horn's  Guide  Book  for  Emi- 
grants," which  we  had  carefuly  observed  during  our  trip.  It 
gave  minute  instructions  as  to  proper  camps,  road,  where  to  find 
good  water  and  grass,  the  crossing  of  streams,  and  other  infor- 
mation which  we  found  of  great  value,  as  our  experience  after- 
ward  in  regard  to  grass  and   water  proved.     Some  days   after 
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crossing  the  mountains  our  party  was  increased  by  the  families 
•of  Tyrus  Himes,  father  of  George  11.  Himes,  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  Judson  W.  Himes,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ruddell,  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Eaton,  of  Elma.  Washington,  and  Mr.  John  Dodge, 
the  first  of  whom  settled  on  their  arrival  here  on  a  place  five 
miles  east  of  Olympia,  and  the  last  on  Mima  Prairie.  Accom- 
panying Mr.  Himes  were  Joel  Risdon  and  son  Henry,  C.  Reu- 
ben Fitch,  Frederick  Burnett,  James  and  Charles  Biles  and 
families,  "Bat"  and  Elijah  Baker,  with  families,  two  Woolery 
families,  Wm.  Downey  and  family,  Kincaid  and  family,  Peter 
Judson  and  family,  besides  a  number  of  single  men — all  told 
numbering  somewhere   near  one   hundred  persons. 

All  went  smoothly  until  we  crossed  Bear  River  Mountains, 
when,  feeling  some  confidence  in  our  own  judgment,  we  had 
grown  somewhat  careless  about  consulting  our  handbook,  often 
selecting  our  camp  without  reference  to  it.  One  of  these  camps 
we  had  good  reason  to  remember.  I  had  gone  ahead  to  find 
a  camp  for  noon,  which  I  did,  on  a  pretty  stream  with  abund- 
ance of  grass  for  our  horses  and  cattle,  which  greatly  surprised 
us,  as  grass  had  been  a  scarce  article  in  many  of  our  camps. 
Soon  after  dinner  we  noticed  some  of  our  cattle  begin  to  lag 
and  seem  tired,  and  others  began  to  vomit.  We  realized  with 
horror  that  our  cattle  were  poisoned;  so  we  camped  at  the  first 
stream  that  we  came  to,  which  was  Ham's  Fork  of  Bear  River, 
to  cure,  if  possible,  our  poor,  sick  cattle.  Here  we  were  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  the  nearest  settlement,  in 
such  a  dilemma.  We  looked  about  for  relief — bacon  and  grease 
were  the  only  antidotes  for  poison  thaat  our  stores  contained, 
so  we  cut  slices  of  bacon  and  forced  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  sick  oxen,  who,  after  once  tasting  the  bacon,  ate  it  eagerly, 
thereby  saving  our  lives,  as  those  that  did  not  eat  it  died  the 
next  day.  The  cows  we  could  spare  better  than  the  oxen.  None 
of  the  horses  were  sick.  Had  we  consulted  our  guide  before, 
instead  of  after,  camping  at  that  pretty  spot,  we  would  have 
been  spared  all  this  trouble,  as  it  warned  travelers  of  the  poison 
existing  there.  This  event  run  our  stock  of  bacon  so  low  we 
were- obliged  to  buy  more,  for  which  we  paid  75  cents  per  pound, 
and  50  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  which  we  bought  of  Mr. 
Melville,  one  of  our  party. 
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We  were  joined  at  Salmon  Falls  by  a  Mr.  Hutchinson  and 
his  family.  Here  we  crossed  Snake  River  for  the  first  time, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  falls.  Hutchinson  had  a  fine  lot 
of  horses  and  cattle,  which  caused  him  much  anxiety,  as  he 
feared  they  might  drown  while  crossing  the  river.  There  were 
many  Indians  here  of  the  Snake  tribe,  and  he  tried  to  hire  one 
of  them  to  swim  his  stock,  for  which  he  offered  him  money, 
without,  making  the  least  impressicjn  on  the  stolid  creature. 
Finally  taking  off  his  outside  shirt,  a  calico  garment,  Hutchinson 
offered  it  to  him,  which,  to  our  surprise,  he  took — this  was  the 
coveted  prize,  lie  swam  four  horses  safely  and  drowned  one; 
then,  when  he  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  quietly 
mounted  one  of  the  best  horses  and  rode  rapidly  away  over 
the  hills,  leaving  us  to  the  diliicult  task  of  crossing  the  river, 
which  we  did  without  further  accident.  We  paid,  however, 
.$4   for  every  wagon  towed  across. 

For  200  miles  we  wended  our  weary  way  on  to  Fort  Boise,  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  trading  post  kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his 
Indian  wife,  he  being  the  only  white  person  at  the  post.  Here 
we  had  lo  cross  Snake  River  again,  which  at  this  place  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  poor  prospect  for  a  crossing,  as 
the  agent  kept  the  ferry,  and  demanded  $8  per  wagon,  just 
twice  what  we  had  paid  at  other  points.  I  tried  to  get  an 
Indian  to  swim  our  cattle,  but  failing.  Watt  proposed  to  go 
with  them  if  1  would,  which  seemed  a  fair  proposition,  and  as 
they  would  not  go  without  someone  to  drive  them  we  started 
across.  Watt  carried  a  long  stick  in  one  hand,  with  the  other 
he  held  on  to  the  tail  of  old  "Lube,"  a  great,  raw-boned  ox 
who  had  done  faithful  service  on  our  long  and  toilsome  journey. 
I  threw  my  stick  away  and  went  in  a  little  below  Watt,  but 
found  the  current  very  strong,  and  which  drifted  me  down 
stream.  Thinking  I  should  be  drowned,  I  shouted  to  Watt, 
"I'm  gone."  He,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  reached  his  s.tick 
to  me,  which  1  grasped  with  a  last  hope  of  saving  my  life,  and 
by  this  means  bore  up  till  I  swam  to  Watt,  who  caught  on  to 
the  tail  of  the  nearest  ox,  thus  giving  me  a  hold  on  old  "Lube's" 
tail--welcome  hold,  too,  ;ind  one  which  carried  me  safely  to 
shore.      Only   for   Watt's   coolness   and    bravery    I    owuld    have 
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lost  my  life  at  the  very  spot  where  one  of  Mr.  Melville's  men 
was  drowned  the  previous  evening. 

At  Grande  Ronde  a  happy  surprise  awaited  us.  Nelson  Sar- 
jent,  whose  father  was  in  our  party,  met  John  Lane,  who 
arrived  in  advance  of  us,  with  the  welcome  news  that  a  party 
of  workmen  had  started  out  from  Olympia  and  Steilacoom  to 
make  a  road  for  us  through  the  Natchess  Pass  over  the  Cas- 
cades, ours  being  the  first  party  of  emigrants  to  attempt  a 
crossing  north  of  The  Dalles  on  the  Columbia  River.  Lane 
waited  at  Grande  Ronde  while  Nelson  Sarjent  pushed  ahead 
to  meet  his  aged  parents. 

Our  party  was  reunited  at  Grande  Ronde,  E.  A.  Light,  John 
Lane  and  others,  who  had  left  us  at  the  Elk  Horn  River,  met 
us  ami  continued  the  journey  with  us  across  the  Cascades.  We 
went  fifty  miles  farther,  to  the  Umatilla  River,  where  we  rested 
two  days  and  made  preparation  for  the  remainder  of  our  trip. 
Lest  our  provisions  run  short  I  bought  at  a  trading  post  here 
100  pounds  of  flour,  for  which  I  paid  $40  in  gold  coin — unbolted 
flour  it  was,  too. 

We  left  the  emigrant  trail  at  Umatilla,  and  with  thirty-six 
wagons  struck  out  for  Fort  Walla  Walla,  a  trading  post  fifty 
miles  farther  on,  kept  by  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, of  whom  we  bought  lumber — driftwood  from  the  Colum- 
bia river — of  which  we  made  a  flatboat  on  which  to  ferry  our 
goods  across  the  river,  afterwards  selling  or  trading  the  boat 
to  the  agent  in  payment  for  the  lumber. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  our 
boat  was  finished,  and  the  task  of  crossing  commenced — not 
a  pleasant  one,  but  by  working  all  night  everything  was  safely 
landed  by  sunrise  next  morning,  but  our  horses  and  cattle,  and 
these  we  wanted  the  Indians  to  take  across  for  us.  Nelson 
Sarjent  was  the  only  man  in  the  crowd  that  could  speak  Chinook, 
but  not  well  enough  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Indians;  so  we 
got  the  agent  to  hire  them  to  swim  our  stock,  but  before  they 
would  commence  work  they  must  be  paid.  We  gave  them  $18 
and  they  brought  up  twenty-five  canoes,  formed  them  in  line 
below  the  crossing,  and  we  drove  our  stock  into  the  river,  and 
they  swam  to  the  opposite  shore  safely.     Next  came  the  horses, 
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and  when  they  were  about  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the 
treacherous  Indians  laid  down  their  oars  and  made  signs,  which 
1  understood  to  mean  more  money.  Meanwhile  our  horses 
were  drifting  down  stream,  where  high  bluffs  arose  on  either 
side,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  land.  I  took  out 
my  purse  and  offered  them  more  money,  when  they  took  up 
their  oars  and  paddled  across,  landing  our  horses  safely. 

The  chief  of  the  Walla  Wallas  was  Peu-peu-mox-mox,  or 
Yellow  Serpent,  a  very  important  person,  who  rode,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  king,  a  large  American  horse — a  beautiful  bay — ^with 
holsters  on  his  saddle,  and  a  pair  of  navy  revolvers.  He  was 
a  line  looking  Indian,  fully  aware  of  his  power  as  a  chief,  which 
was  well  demonstrated  when  we  divided  among  our  party  some 
beef  we  had  bought  of  him,  which  was  cut  in  pieces  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  but  it  must  be  weigiied.  The  chief 
went  to  Mr.  Melville,  the  only  man  in  our  party  who  had  scales 
for  weighing,  and,  taking  them  in  his  hand,  he  examined  them 
carefully,  although  he  could  not  tell  one  figure  from  another. 
Then,  looking  carefully  around  at  the  many  faces,  seeming  sat- 
isfied with  his  scrutiny,  he  came  to  me,  gave  me  the  scales 
with  a  sign  that  I  do  the  weighing,  at  the  same  time  seating 
himself  flat  on  the  ground  among  us.  I  weighed.  Lane  standing 
by  with  a  book  and  pencil  to  tally.  Every  time  a  piece  was 
weighed  the  chief  would  spring  up,  examine  the  scales  closely, 
give  a  grunt,  which  meant  "Yes,"  and  sit  down;  and  continued 
thus  till  the  last  piece  was  weighed,  Lane  making  the  settle- 
ment with  him  for  our  party. 

Yellow  Serpent  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Walla  Walla  dur- 
ing a  four-days'  engagement  in  the  spring  of  1856,  while  he  was 
trying  to  make  his  escape  from  the  volunteers — who  held  him  as 
a  friendly  Indian — to  join  his  tribe,  which  he  had  represented 
as  friendly,  but  who  were  really  waging  bitter  warfare  against 
the  white  settlers.  A  brother  of  this  chief  we  hired  to  guide 
us  to  the  Natchess  Pass. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  that  near  Walla  Walla  we  saw  the 
site  of  the  mission  station  of  the  noble  Marcus  Whitman.  A 
log  house  covered  with  straw,  held  in  place  by  poles  crosswise 
of  the  roof,  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Walla  Walla,  and  a 
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little  garden  and  orchard  were  enclosed  near  the  house,  and 
a  little  farther  on  we  saw  the  graves  of  W'liitiuan  and  his  wife 
and  heroic  little  hand  of  workers,  who  were  massacred  by  the 
Indians  some  years  previoub  to  our  arriva^ 

Our  guide,  who  made  a  horse  trade  with  Mr.  Melville,  in 
which  he  considered  himself  cheated,  grew  indignant  and 
deserted  us,  and  we  were  left  in  that  strange  country  without 
a  landmark,  a  compass,  or  guide — nothing  lo  help  us.  We 
traveled  on,  h<jwever,  to  the  Yakima  River,  which  we  crossed, 
and  here  lost  by  death  one  of  our  party,  Mr,  McCullough,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  \\  oolery,  now  one  ol  l*uyaihip*s  esteemed  citi- 
zens. Until  this  sad  event  Mrs.  Woolery  was  the  life,  the  sun- 
shine of  the  party.  ICveryone  loved  "Aunt  Pop,"  as  she  was 
familiarly  called,  but  this  occurrence  cast  a  shadow  over  her 
bright  face  and  made  the  remainder  of  our  journey  gloomy, 
when  we  thought  of  the  lonely  grave  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yakima. 

Our  next  obstacle  was  a  canyon  at  Well  Springs,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cross,  l-'rom  tlie  Yakima  River  we  had 
been  followed  by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  kept  our  wives 
and  children  in  perfect  terror,  but  tliey  chatted  and  laughed  as 
they  rode  along  with  us,  the  tyees  or  big  men  be'ng  dressed  in 
buckskin  leggings,  handsonn  1  y  beaded,  and  breech-clouts  ma«le 
of  cedar  bark.  The  squaws  were  dressed  much  the  same,  all 
with  painted  faces.  The  squaws  carried  the  pappooses  done  up 
in  proper  Indian  fashion  antl  limig  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle, 
where  they  bobbed  up  and  down  in  no  easy  fashion,  especially 
when  the  ponies  were  in  full  galh^p,  as  they  were  much  of  the 
time. 

At  \Vell  Springs  we  sent  out  men  to  find  a  better  road,  as 
we  thought  we  were  lost.  The  Indians,  knowing  from  this 
move  that  we  were  lost,  got  off  their  ponies,  cleared  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  and  marked  two  roads,  one  heading  to  the 
northeast,  the  other  to  the  northwest,  making  dots  at  inter- 
vals along  each  road,  the  former  having  fewer  dots  than  the 
latter;  one  of  them,  motioning  his  hand  in  an  upward  and 
curving  line,  pointed  with  the  (Jther  hand  to  the  dots,  saying  at 
each  one,  "Sleeps,"  "Sleeps,"  and  at  tiie   end  of  the   road,  "Sr^l- 
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diers,"  the  only  words  we  could  understand,  and  really  all  the 
luiglish  they  could  speak.  Lane  said  to  me.  "What  shall  we 
do?"  I  replied,  ''Let  us  take  the  road  that  has  the  fewest 
sleeps,"  which  we  did,  going  northeast  for  one  or  two  days, 
when  we  discovered  we  had  taken  the  wrong  road.  We  had  no 
compass,  and  would  have  known  little  more  if  we  had  had  one. 
We  saw  before  us  almost  a  perpendicular  bluff,  which  to  us 
looked  a  thousand  feet  high,  extending  far  away  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  wc  later  learned  was  White  Bluffs,  on  the 
Columbia  River.  Here  we  camped  for  the  night,  ordering  the 
Indians  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  which  they  did,  much 
to  our  surprise.  However,  we  placed  a  double  guard  out,  as 
we  supposed  they  had  led  us  into  this  trap  in  order  to  massacre 
our  whole  party;  but  i  really  believe,,  now,  that  their  intentions 
were  good,  if  they  had  been  able  to  make  us  understand  them. 
The  next  day  wc  retraced  our  steps  to  Well  Springs,  where  we 
had  left  the  proper  course;  but  in  due  time  we  learned  that  our 
Indian  guide  meant  to  conduct  us  to  Fort  Colville,  an  English 
trading  post,  for  the  winter,  thinking  the  snow  on  the  Cascades 
would  prevent  our  reaching  Fort  Steilacoom,  where  United 
States  soldiers  were  stationed.  Upon  reaching  Well  Springs 
our  Indians  left  us,  much  to  our  relief.  We  were  further  encour- 
aged the  same  night  by  the  return  of  Nelson  Sarjent,  who,  with 
others,  had  gone  in  advance  to  look  out  a  good  road,  with  the 
glad  news  that  after  crossing  the  canyon  a  good  road  lay  before 
us;  and  still  better  news  that  they  had  struck"  a  trail  which 
the  Steilacoom  and  Olympia  Company  had  blazed  for  the  com- 
ing immigrants. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  as  well  as  I  remember,  we  crossed 
the  canyon,  or  rather,  traversed  it,  for  about  a  mile  of  the 
roughest  travel  1  ever  experienced,  and  canle  out  on  a  beautiful 
plain.  We  traveled  along  Coal  Creek  for  two  days,  when  we 
came  to  Selah  Valley,  on  the  Upper  Yakima,  which  we  crossed, 
taking  our  course  along  Wenas  Creek,  about  ten  miles,  where 
we  came  to  a  garden,  now  the  farm  of  David  Longmire,  my  son, 
who  was  a  little  boy  making  his  way  with  the  rest  of  us  across 
the  plains.  This  garden  was  kept  by  Indians,  of  whom  wt 
bought  thirteen  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  first  vegetables  we  haa 
had   since   leaving   the   Rocky    Mountains — a   real   feast,   though 
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boiled  in  their  jackets.  It  required  a  bucketful  to  make  one 
meal  for  us.  Following  Wenas  Creek  to  its  source,  we  crossed 
to  the  Natchess  River,  which  we  followed  for  four  days,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  sixty-eight  times,  then  left  it  and  started  for 
the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Mount  Rainier,  which  we  reached  in  three  days,  finding  fine 
grass  and  good  water.  Here  we  stopped  for  two  days'  rest,  giv- 
ing our  tired  oxen  plenty  of  food,  which  they  needed  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  Three  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  Summit 
Hill,  where  we  spliced  ropes  and  prepared  for  the  steep  descent 
which  we  saw  before  us.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  axles  of  the  wagons,  the  other  thrown  around  a  tree  and  held 
by  our  men,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  the  wagons  were  lowered 
gradually  a  distance  of  300  yards,  when  the  ropes  were  loosened 
and  the  wagons  drawn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  with  locked 
wheels.  Here  we  reached  Greenwater  River.  All  the  wagons 
were  lowered  safely,  except  the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Lane, 
now  of  Puyallup,  which  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  the  ropes,  causing  him  and  his  family  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  trip  on  horseback. 

At  Summit  Hill  my  wife  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Light  went  ahead 
of  the  wagons  with  their  children,  taking  a  circuitous,  trail 
which  bro;:ght  them  around  to  the  wagon  train,  for  which  we 
made  the  road  as  we  went  along.  As  they  walked  thus,  my 
wife  ahead,  they  were  surprised  to  meet  a  white  man.  They 
had  not  seen  one,  except  those  of  our  party,  since  leaving  Walla 
Walla,  and  little  expected  to  find  one  in  this  almost  inaccessible 
place,  but  were  more  than  pleased  at  his  rude  welcome,  which 
was:  "My  God,  women,  where  in  the  world  did  you  come 
from?" — a  greeting  rough,  but  friendly  in  its  roughness,  to  the 
two  women  who  shrank  against  the  trees  and  shrubbery  alongf 
the  narrow  trail  to  give  him  room  to  pass  them  with  his  pack- 
house,  the  trail  being  barely  wide  enough  for  one  person. 

This  man  was  Andy  Burge,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
Fort  Steilacoom  with  supplies  for  the  roadmakers,  who  had 
already  given  up  the  job  for  want  of  food,  which  had  arrived 
too  late  for  them,  but  in  time  for  us,  as  our  stores  were  becom- 
ing alarmingly  low.     From  these  two  lone  women  in  the  wilder- 
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riess  he  learned  of  our  whereabouts,  and  came  at  once  to  per- 
suade us  to  return  to  where  there  was  grass  and  water  for  our 
stock,  telling  us  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  make  our  way 
over  the  country  before  us;     but,  failing  to  convince  us  of  this, 
he  set  to  work  to  distribute  his  supplies  among  us,  and  returned 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  blazing  trees  as  he  went,  and  leaving  notes 
tacked  up,  giving  what  encouragement  he  could,  and  preparing 
us  in  a  measure  for  what  was  before  us.     For  instance,  he  said: 
"The  road  is  a  shade  better;"  a  little  farther  on,  "A  shade  worse;" 
then  again,  "A  shade  better,'*  and  so  on,  until  we  were  over  the 
bad  roads.     We  crossed  the  Greenwater  sixteen  times  and  fol- 
lowed  it   till   we   came   to  White   River,   which   we   crossed   six 
times,  then  left  it  for  a  dreary  pull  over  Wind  Mountain,  which 
was   covered   with   heavy  fir   and   cedar   trees,   but   destitute   of 
grass,  with  a  few  vine  maples,  on  whose  long  leaves  our  poor 
oxen  and  horses  lived  for  seven  long  days,  not  having  a  blade 
of  grass  during  that  time.     I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in 
these  dark  days — seven  of  them — we  and  our  half-starved  cattle 
worked      the   road   every  day.     We  bridged   large   logs,  which 
already  lay  on  the  ground,  by  cutting  others  and  laying  along- 
side them  till  we  had  a  bridge  wide  enough  for  the  oxen  to  draw 
our  wagons  across;  then  all,  except  John  Lane,  E.  A.  Light,  and 
myself,    left    their    wagons    on    account    of    their    failing    oxen, 
which  they  drove  before  them  to  Boise   Creek  Prairie,     where 
there  was  good  grass.     Lane,  Light  and  I  arrived  first,  the  rest 
following  soon  after  with  their  cattle  and  horses.     Four  miles 
farther   on   we    reached   Porter's    Prairie,   where    Allan    Porter, 
now  of  Hillhurst,  had  taken  a  claim,  but  at  that  time  was  in 
Olympia.     We    again    crossed    White    River,    which    made    the 
seventh  time,  and  pushed  on  to  Connellys  Prairie,  thence  to  the 
Puyallup   River   to   the   present   site   of   Van    Ogle's   hop   farm, 
which  Van  little  suspected  would  ever  be  his,  and  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  valley.     We  found  the  river  low  and  filled 
with   humpback   salmon,   so   we    armed   ourselves   with   various 
weapons,  clubs,  axes,  and  whatever  we  could  get,  and  all  went 
fishing.     Every  man   who  could   strike   a  blow  got  a  fish,   and 
such  a  feast  we  had  not  enjoyed  since  we  had  potatoes  boiled 
in  their  jackets,  only  fish  was  far  ahead  of  pota/toes.     A  royal 
feast  it  was,  and  John  Moyer  declared  they  were  the  best  fish 
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that  he  had  ever  eaten:  =on?e  of  the  party  stayed  up  a!!  nijjht, 
C'MiVinc  aii<i  catir.c  ?'^<h.  AV.  re::-hed  them  but  my  wife,  who 
was  indispose!,  b;u  --'itr  \v'i<  f-^'rirnate  in  finding  an  Indian  who 
hii!  yA<t  ki-ed  a  !»h-. r-.-ant.  which  c!:e  housrht — her  first  purchase 
••n  P'JiTvi  S'-n:nd.  :•.:-.■':  w;:--'::  r;i::<et!  r.-.v.ch  merriment  'n  ''•iir  party. 
?>  tVe  Fn  liar,  wa-  perfectly  niTde. 

\\\-  r-»ve':  •■::  t  -  Ni«»r-.i:'-i'y  I'*:.::  -  :ir-\  v'.'t"  :•»  '  -.:  ^'.vt-r 
C'ft.k.  -'"»r.*.e  t^»"»^r  :v":«!''e*!  yard<*  !r"ir  the  ri'^ir.o  '^t  Mr^.  ^fahar!. 
wV.-  .  '  *^v!:cv»^.  St:':  !:vr-i  tV.t-re.  and  whi>o  k'tidnc^-i  the  !ad:e- 
-  :'  ■••'  :  .rty  v.i;'  r»«.-vvr  f-'tret.  It  v.:-.-  •  ■•;  t*c  •?!'  ■  f  ' 'ct-'bcr. 
the  '"ay  ?.:":er  w-:  'arr;»ed  at  C'-^ver  Creek,  the  n;en  all  went  out 
•r.  r.*7*  >!•.:: a*' '^••t:i  t  •  -ee  P'.:ire!  Sound.  Vavinir  the  womer  anil 
cV:'''.T^r  :*-*  Vee:'  ~'irrT»:  '■•.!:  i-irinL'  ^'Ur  ah-^ence  Mr-.  Mahan  took 
tre  '-.  ::r*  t  '  he*-  ::'•.•--.  where  -re  ::a  !  :>refared  a  dinner,  which. 
t"-  tre--:  t're'i  -:-ter-.  ar'tv  *:"e:r  :  'i'-one  journey,  wa-  'ike  a 
r-'Vi!  T-.r.rrtX  After  r-  :.t:  -  f  criH'.p  life,  to  -it  once  more  at 
1  ta'*-:.  -.'r^-ide'T  -ver  'rv  :■.  frier <I  :r.  t'r.'-  -a'-r-Aay  'a-*  ^  ^vr.tre 
we  z'r.'\:Sr.i  to  meet  '"r.'.y  -t-r-rj-er-.  was  tru-y  r-zi  event  never  to 
'»v  f-r*.  •tttr.    '.zi'i   -'He  t     :\'..'rr.  T.y  -.vife  often  ref-.r-?  as  a  bright 

?'*f~rt    Tr''cee'*ir.2r    f'."t*'er   v/ith    rr^y    narrative    I    "wil!    men- 
.:  ^  .v.,  .-^.,.  ^..-  ^y  ^^^:,.^-  :„  .v.:^   ...... .,.j.,.  ,^.;^i,  fo-n  and  raeeed 

^•r--*:-  '.- '.  ::?.t.  r::y  d;  tr-tt-^r-:'!  r*.r.--\  t'rr.  and  \^'ith  one  boot  on. 
*'~t  "t'-r'  f""t  r^vrT":  w-'*-  '.-!  ♦rr.r'r''''-.'i-e  '  moccasin  made  of  a 
riere-  "f  T'lvr.'r^  f"*r:  r-:  ■  f  •'-.-:  anin?'.:-  we  had  killed  a  few 
:c.y-  7 'r--i "•-•>.  Tr  t*:-  c- '*  T  '.v-i=  r--  rr.e-^t  a  party  of  we!1- 
"-fff*^  ^ert'er.-rn  '-'rr.  '"''yr-;  :a.  v.'r.o  had  he^.rd  of  u^  from 
.\t  :y  ^"TZi:.  Cine  v.'-  '^  "  *  y  ?•!-  J  K  ^-t'-d.  rsme  '^•it  to  wel- 
"  T"-:  tre  ~'-t  r-'-'ty  "f  -rr'i""--"t->  v'^t'*  f"'Tr»  the  Ra^t  over  the 
Cv-:'  :e  ?/  -.rrta'-t-  ':--t'-  -  T'rr  '^•'.''e-  My  dre-s  wa=  a  fair 
"'  t'  •  -  t'^-'.-r-t  -'  --rr'-'ty.  -^-d  v.h'in  toirether  we  fe!t 
w-^".  '.'!  ''--ri-.e  :-  t'-^  ='^r~e  f^-hi-n:  brit  when  brought 
f-t.:f  t?  fa:e    .v  t'-.  --.--"-''-:.•-  — '■-r.  ^  n-.t:=t   :'^rfe-=  I  felt  some- 

-"'--.t    err'' i — ----:''    "rt     r-:*'"    f'ierir    were    ecua!    to    the 

•ir-.^'zer.  :y.   ^r. :        '     ■.-:.''- ;;—.---•     -v-:i     so^.r.     d'«pc!!ed     by 

:;:-•:-    ->i--i-rt-      ■    \:- -  '    -' [   ^--.'t^*-"."  tv-  which  we  did  full 
:r;t::r.    .vhile    ^-  -  .    -i'^      ..^;.:-^^.    ,  — i  >:   h\n 'shakings   hearty 
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On  the  10th  of  October  Dr.  Tolmie,  chief  factor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Ray  Company,  stationed  at  Fort  Nisqiially,  paid  us  a  visit, 
asked  numerous  questions  about  our  long  journey  and  arrival, 
treated  us  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  but  soon  left,  after  bidding 
us  a  polite  farewell.  In  about  three  hours  he  returned  with  a 
man  driving  an  ox  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  beef  just  killed 
and  dressed,  which  he  presented  to  us,  saying,  "Distribute  this 
to  suit  yourselves."  We,  not  quite  able  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, offered  to  pay  for  the  beef,  but  he  firmly  and  politely 
refused,  saying,  "Tt  is  a  present  to  you;"  and  a  most  welcome 
one  it  was  at  that  time,  for  which  we  expressed  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  generous  giver.  Leaving  our  families  in  camp,  K.  A. 
Light,  John  Lane,  and  T  started  out  to  look  for  homes, 
after  having  received  due  notice  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany not  to  settle  on  any  lands  north  of  the  Nisqually  River. 
We  crossed  the  river  and  went  to  Yelm  Prairie,  a  beautiful  spot, 
r  thought,  as  it  lay  before  us  covered  with  tall,  waving  grass, 
a  pretty  stream  bordered  with  shrubs  and  tall  trees,  flowing 
through  it,  and  the  majestic  mountain,  which  the  Indians  almost 
worshipped  and  which  they  gave  the  name  Ta-ko-bed,  as  it  seemed 
standing  guard  over  all  in  its  snowy  coat.  It  was  a  scene  for 
the  artist's  brush — the  most  beautiful  T  had  ever  seen,  and  good 
enough  for  me;  so  I  bought  a  house  from  Martin  Shelton,  but 
no  land,  as  it  was  yet  unsurveyed,  and  returned  for  my  family. 
On  this  prairie  the  grass  grew  tall  and  rank,  and  herds  of  deer 
wandered  leisurely  as  cattle  in  their  pastures  at  home. 

When  I  returned  to  camp,  Hill  Llarmon,  who  had  a  logging 
camp  on  Puget  Sound,  was  waiting  for  me,  as  he  wanted  my 
boys,  John  Moyer,  Ivan  Watt,  and  Will  Claflin,  the  'latter  hav- 
ing joined  us  at  Fort  Hall,  and  offered  them  $8.5  per  month;  but 
they  declined  till  they  saw  me,  when  T  assured  them  that  T  could 
get  along  without  their  help.  Knowing  the  boys  wore  needy,  T 
told  them  to  go  along,  which  they  did,  soon  getting  an  advance 
in  salary  to  $100  per  month.  We  started  to  our  new  home,  my 
wife  and  children  in  one  wagon  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen, 
which  she  drove,  and  I  went  ahead  with  another  wagon  with 
four  yoke  of  oxen.  Our  carriage  had  long  ago  been  left  on 
Burnt  River,  also  the  harness,  which  we  saw  afterward  on  a  pair 
of  mules  driven  past  us  while  on  the  emigrant  trail.     Arriving 
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at  home,  we  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  camped  near  by, 
and  about  thirty  of  them  came  in  to  see  us  the  first  night  to 
examine  things  new  to  them,  which  they  did,  expressing  sur- 
prise or  satisfaction  by  grunts  and  guttural  sounds,  which  were 
Greek  to  us.  Wc  found  but  three  white  families  for  neigh- 
bf)rs,  George  Braile.  a  bachelor;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Levi  Shclton,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hughes,  the  latter  at  this  time  a  resident  of 
Steilacoom.  The  following  winter  I  took  a  donation  claim, 
a  portion  of  the  farm  on  which  I  have  since  lived. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1853,  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  the  first  governor  of 
Washington  Territory,  arrived  from  across  the  plains  in  such 
sorry  garb  that  Frank  R.  Jackson,  a  pioneer  settler,  was  loath 
to  believe  he  was  the  newly-appointed  governor,  a  doubt  which 
he  openly  expressed,  and  to  which  the  governor  alluded  in 
later  years  laughingly,  taking  it  as  a  better  joke  on  himself 
than  on  Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Stevens  also  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  AflFairs,  with  instructions  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians. 

I  will  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Nisqually  tribe,  whose 
chiefs  were  Leschi  and  Quiemuth,  this  being  the  tribe  with  which 
I  was  associated  more  than  any  other.  Matters  seemed  to  go 
smoothly  till  the  treaty  in  the  fall  of  1854,  when  a  council  was 
held  at  Medicine  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nisqually,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  arc  familiar 
to  every  pioneer  of  the  now  State  of  Washington.  From  day 
to  day  they  met,  till  the  treaty  was  made  by  which  the  Indians 
were  to  retain  certain  lands  of  their  own  choice,  reserved  from 
the  public  domain  for  them  and  their  children  so  long  as  the 
tribe  should  exist.  This  seemed  satisfactory  for  awhile,  but,  im- 
migrants coming  in  larger  numbers,  caused  the  Indians  to  grow 
jealous,  and,  encouraged  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  settlers, 
they  began  to  appear  less  friendly  to  us,  frequently  telling  us 
the  KHckitats  were  getting  ready  for  war  upon  the  whites,  but 
assuring  us  the  Nisquallys  would  never  join  them,  and  would 
always  be  friends  to  the  white  settlers. 

In  the  spring  after  the  treaty,  Quiemuth  and  Stayhi  came 
to  me  and  complained  that  the  settlers  did  not  give  them  enough 
for  their  work,  saying,  in  Chinook,  that  the  "Bostons"  were  bad 
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people,  but  the  "King  George  men/'  as  they  termed  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  were  good  and  had  been  here  a  long  time 
and  had  never  stolen  land;  now  the  "Bostons"  come  and  were 
fencing  and  stealing  the  land  from  the  Indians.  Stayhi,  who 
could  speak  English,  interpreted  what  I  failed  to  understand, 
which  was  nearly  all  of  Quiemuth's  Chinook.  They  finished  their 
visit  by  giving  me  the  worst  bemeaning  I  ever  had.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  them,  telling  them  the  common  people  were  not  to 
blame;  that  the  "tyees"  had  bought  their  land;  the  officials 
had  made  the  treaty,  and  they  had  agreed  to  it.  Finding  them 
unreasonable,  I  quietly  took  their  abuse,  and  when  they  had  fin- 
ished, they  got  on  their  ponies  and  rode  off.  1  saw  Quiemuth 
once  afterwards,  when  he  was  still  growling  about  the  "Bos- 
tons," but  still  called  himself  the  "Boston's  Tillicum,"  which 
meant  a  friend.  Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  friendly 
though  they  seemed,  we  were  greatly  alarmed,  but  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  move  to  make,  as  we  did  not  want  to  leave  our 
home  unprotected,  neither  risk  our  own  and  children's  lives  by 
staying  at  home.  •  On  the  10th  of  October,  while  my  boys, 
Elcaine  and  David,  myself  and  John  Mollhigh,  an  Indian  who 
often  helped  me  with  my  work,  were  putting  in  rye,  about  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  house  where  Mrs.  Longmire  and  the  two 
younger  children  were  alone,  at  least  thirty  Indians  rode  up  in 
company  with  "Old  Stub,"  an  Indian  who  had  supplied  our 
table  with  wild  game  since  we  first  came  on  the  prairie — a  first- 
rate  hunter  and  an  Indian  who  was  honest  and  friendly — got  off 
their  horses,  walked  in  the  house  with  their  guns  and  ranged 
themselves  around  the  fireplace,  crowding  my  wife  and  children 
to  the  back  part  of  the  room,  the  latter  crying  with  fright,  while 
their  mother  sat  in  deadly  fear,  not  knowing  what  moment  they 
would  strike  the  fatal  blow.  "Stub"  sat  in  the  corner,  taking 
little  part  in  the  noisy  conversation,  which  lasted  about  an  hour, 
when  they  made  an  impudent  demand  for  food,  which  was  denied 
them,  when  they  mounted  their  ponies  and  rode  away,  after 
telling  my  wife,  in  "Chinook,"  they  were  going  to  the  Bald 
Hills  to  hunt.  "Stub"  still  sat  in  the  corner  by  the  fire,  and 
after  the  others  were  gone,  my  wife  gave  him  some  food  in  a 
tin  plate — the  best  we  had — which  he  ate  in  silence.  Having 
finished  his  meal,  he  arose,  went  to  my  wife,  laid  his  hand  on 
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her  head,  and  began  talking  in  a  sad,  mournful  tone,  not  one 
word  of  which  could  she  understand;  then  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  own  breast,  then  on  the  heads  of  the  two  frightened  chil- 
dren— all  the  time  talking,  as  my  wife  thought,  warning  her  of 
the  fate  of  the  white  settlers  and  the  horrible  intentions  of  the 
Indians.  He  left  silently,  and  that  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
came  to  our  house.  He  went  to  the  hostile  Indians,  was  cap- 
tured with  Ut-sa-la-wah,  or  "Chuck  Nose,"  as  the  settlers  called 
him.  about  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Indian  war, 
taken  to  Olympia,  put  in  prison  in  chans,  where  he  killed  him- 
self by  tying  a  strip  of  blanket  around  his  throat.  His  compan- 
ion was  released  later  on,  and  lived  till  the  summer  of  1886, 
when  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  his  "tillicums"  in  a  little  Indian 
burying  ground  about  three  hundred  yards  from  where  my 
house  now  stands — the  spot  he  had  begged  me,  from  year  to 
year,  for  his  last  resting  place,  almost  ever  since  I  had  known 
him. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  1855.  the  day  after  the  Indians  came 
to  my  house,  I  started  with  my  family  to  Olympia,  as  we  now 
knew  there  was  no  safety  for  us  in  our  own  home,  which  had 
already  been  under  guard  for  two  weeks.  Our  bachelor  neigh- 
bors, McLean  Chambers,  Frank  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
two  former  now  living  near  Roy,  in  Pierce  County,  the  latter 
at  rest  long  since,  came  to  our  house  for  mutual  protection,  and 
kindly  stood  guard,  taking  turns — a  kindness  we  shall  never  for- 
get. Arriving  at  Olympia,  I  rented  a  house  for  my  wife  and 
children,  put  the  boys  in  school,  and  returned  to  the  farm, 
intending,  with  the  help  of  John  Mollhigh,  to  finish  my  fall  work. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Quiemuth  paid  a  visit  to  Secretary 
Mason,  who  was  acting  governor  in  the  absence  of  Governor 
Stevens,  who  had  gone  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  make 
treaties  with  those  tribes  which  seemed  to  be  leaders  in  the 
rebellious  movements  which  we  began  to  fear  would  end  in  a 
general  massacre  of  the  white  settlers.  Quiemuth  assured  the 
secretary  again  and  again  of  the  friendship  of  his  tribe;  where- 
upon Mason  told  him  to  get  his  half-brother,  Leschi,  and  with 
their  families,  come  to  Olympia,  where  he  would  give  them  food 
and    shelter.     This    Quiemuth    agreed    to   do,   and   returned   to 
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Yelm  Prairie  for  that  purpose;  but  he  had  forgotten  both  his 
promise  and  his  friendship  long  before  his  arrival,  for  no  sooner 
did  he  meet  Leschi  than   they  took  their  families  and  moved 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  Puyallup.    As  the  chief  did  not  come  the 
following  day,  Mason,  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  white  settlers,  appointed  Charles  Eaton  and  twelve  other 
men.  among  them  Connell,  James  McAllister  and  his  son  George, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Milton  B.  Wallace,  to  go  to  Puyallup 
and  invite  the  chiefs  to  come  to  Olympia.     I  was  to  have  gone 
with  them,  but  as  I  was  four  miles  off  the  road  they  hurried  on 
without  me.     Crossing  the  Puyallup  River  they  went  to  where 
Van  Ogle's  farm  now  is  and  sent  a  friendly  Indian  who  had 
come  with  them  from  Olympia  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  where- 
abouts   of    the    chiefs.      Returning,    he    reported    two    hundred 
Indians  collected  farther  on,  in  company  with  the  two  chiefs, 
Quiemuth   and    Leschi,   also   the    Puyallup   tribe.     Eaton,   upon 
hearing  this,  declared  it  would  not  do  to  go  farther,  for  such 
movements   meant   war;   but   McAllister  and    Connell   ridiculed 
the  idea,  saying  they  knew  those  Indians  well,  and  would  go 
and   have   a   friendly  talk  with   them,  which   Eaton   told   them 
would  be  contrary  to  orders.     However,  confident  of  success, 
they  laid  down  their  guns,  buckled  on  their  revolvers,  and  started 
on  what  they  meant  as  a  friendly  errand,  with  the  two  friendly 
Indians  as  an   escort,  which   proved  their   death,   for  in   about 
twenty  minutes  Eaton  and  his  little  band  of  men  heard  the  fir- 
ing  of   guns,   which   was   proof   to    Eaton   that   the   men   were 
killed,  and  they  must  get  ready  for  defense  at  once,  which  they 
did  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cabin  which  was  near,  and  fastened 
their  saddle  blankets  over  the   open  spaces  between  the  logs, 
and  filled  a  barrel  with  water,  in  case  the  hostile  Indians  should 
fire  the  building.    They  then  hid  their  horses  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  cabin,  and  declared  themselves  ready  for  battle,  which 
began  just  before  dark,  by  a  large  band  of  Indians  opening  fire 
on  Eaton  and  his  little  band  of  ten  men.  one  a  friendly  Indian, 
who  had  retured  with  news  of  the  sad  fate  of  McAllister  and 
Connell,  the  other  Indian  having  gone  with  the  hostiles,  who 
were   now   fighting,   sending   bullet   after   bullet   into   the   little 
cabin,  one  striking  Wallace,  who,  with  the  exception  of  being 
stunned,   received  no  injury  aside  from  the  loss  of  the  upper 
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part  of  one  of  his  ears.  The  Indians  tried  to  fire  the  cabin, 
but  Eaton's  men  kept  up  such  a  constant  fire  they  dared  not 
approach  near  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  set  fire  to  a  pen 
filled  with  wheat,  which  stood  near,  which  helped  Eaton  with  its 
bright  light  to  see  the  Indians  and  take  good  aim.  About  day- 
light the  Indians  drew  oflF,  taking  their  dead  and  wounded  and 
every  horse  belonging  to  Eaton  and  his  men,  who,  assuring 
themselves  that  quiet  reigned  once  more,  ventured  forth, 
crossed  the  Puyallup,  left  the  main  road  and,  climbing  a  step 
bluff,  made  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  Nisqually  Plains, 
ten  miles  distant,  thence  to  Olympia,  leaving  the  bodies  of 
McAllister  and  Connell  where  they  fell.  On  the  same  day,  the 
28th  of  October,  before  sunrise,  two  Indians  came  to  my  house 
on  horses  dripping  wet  with  sweat,  and  told  Mollhigh  of  the 
terrible  massacre  on  White  River  and  the  fate  of  McAllister  and 
Connell,  which  Mollhigh  afterwards  told  me  when  I  visited  him. 
His  wife  and  mother  were  camped  near  my  house,  and  came  at 
once  on  hearing  of  the  massacre,  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands,  and  told  me  in  Chinook  to  go  at  once  or  the  Indians 
would  kill  me.  which  I  did  not  understand.  MoUhigh's  wife 
afterwards  told  Mrs.  Longmire  that  I  was  the  biggest  fool  she 
ever  saw.  During  this  excitement  he  continued  his  work  talk- 
ing to  the  Indians  who  were  trying  to  persuade  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  whites.  I  noticed  their  excitement,  which  was  greatly 
increased  when  the  thirty  braves  who  had  gone  to  the  Bald 
Hills  a  few  days  before  arrived  with  their  squaws,  who  were 
weeping  bitterly,  which  convinced  me  the  news  of  the  massacre 
had  been  sent  them,  and  I  must  get  ready  to  leave,  as  the 
Indians  were  already  grinding  their  knives  and  tomahawks  on 
my  grindstone,  while  they  talked  wildly  and  the  squaws  kept  on 
crying.  I  fastened  on  my  revolver,  but  left  my  gun  in  the 
house,  while  I  went  for  my  horse.  While  looking  for  my  horse 
from  a  high  point  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  prairie,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  ground  and,  step- 
ping behind  a  tree  where  I  was  securely  hid,  I  saw  the  two 
Indians  who  had  brought  the  news  of  the  massacre  returning, 
as  I  supposed,  to  Puyallup.  Not  finding  my  horse,  I  started 
home,  but  stopped  at  McLean  Chambers',  who  lived  where  my 
house  now  stands,  and  who  had  already  heard  of- the  massacre. 
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He  begged  me  not  to  go  back  to  my  house,  but  I  had  left  my 
gun,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  it.  When  he  found  that  I  was 
determined  to  go  back  home  he  gave  me  his  horse,  which  I  took, 
and  even  while  we  talked,  the  same  Indians  I  had  seen  while 
hunting  my  horse,  rode  up,  talked  a  few  minutes,  then  rode  on; 
and  I  believed  then  and  to  this  day  that  I  was  the  man  they 
were  hunting;  but  why  they  changed  their  minds  and  let  me  live 
I  cannot  tell.  Shortly  after  the  Indians  left  I  took  McLean's 
horse  and  rode  quietly  home,  to  find  it  broken  into,  everything 
of  value  gone,  every  stitch  of  clothing,  only  what  I  wore;  my 
gun,  also,  which  I  looked  for  first  on  going  into  the  house; 
things  of  no  value  to  the  Indians  were  scattered  over  the  yard, 
but  not  an  Indian  in  sight — not  even  my  trusted  Mollhigh,  who 
told  me  afterwards  he  went  only  to  save  my  life.  He  told  the 
Indians  "Longmire  was  a  'Kloshe  tillicum,' "  and  had  always 
been  good  to  the  Indians,  and  not  to  kill  him,  but  kill  the 
"tyees,"  the  big  men.  They  answered  by  telling  him  if  he  did 
not  come  along  and  fight  they  would  kill  him  and  Longmire, 
too;  but  if  he  would  help  them  fight  they  would  not  kill  Long- 
mire. After  long  persuasion,  poor  Mollhigh  yielded,  thinking 
this  was  the  only  means  to  save  either  of  us,  and  went  with  the 
hostiles.  He  was  true  to  me,  though,  for  after  the  war  he  came 
back  and  lived  with  me  for  years,  always  claiming  that  he 
saved  my  life.  Coming  out  of  the  house,  with  my  revolver 
drawn,  ready  to  fire  at  the  slightest  notice,  I  looked  carefully 
around  on  all  sides,  then  mounted  my  horse,  which  I  put  to  a 
lively  run,  until  I  was  again  at  McLean  Chambers'.  He  took 
the  horse  and  started  for  Olympia.  The  Indians  had  taken  my 
last  horse,  and  I  must  now  make  my  way  to  Olympia  on  foot, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  alone,  which  was  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate;  so  I  walked  over  to  Brail's  place,  where 
Thomas  M.  Chambers  now  lives,  to  find  his  house  deserted,  he 
having  left  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  massacre.  I  then  went 
to  Hughes  to  get  him  to  go  with  me,  but,  darkness  coming  on, 
and  hearing  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  I  dropped  behind 
a  pile  of  rails,  which  hid  me  from  view,  and  while  lying  there 
1  heard  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  like  "shee,  shee,"  with  which 
Indians  always  drive  stock,  and  hence  knew  they  were  stealing 
the.  last  horses  from  the  white  settlers  on  the  prairie.     When  I 
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arrived  at  Hughes'  place  he  and  his  family  had  fled,  and  I  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  turn,  but  finally  decided  to  go  to  George 
Edwards',  a  former  employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  an 
Englishman,  who  still  lives  at  Yelm  Sution.  I  thought  if  he 
was  gone  I  must  take  to  the  woods,  but,  fortunately  for  me,  he 
and  his  wife,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Nisqually  tribe,  were  at 
home,  but  thought  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  the  house,  so  we  went 
to  the  barn,  where  we  spent  the  night.  In  the  morning  Edwards 
and  I  started  for  Olympia,  I  riding  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  called  "Old  Roosh."  Half  an  hour 
before  our  arrival  word  reached  Olympia  from  Dr.  Tolmie  that 
I  had  been  killed  the  evening  before  by  the  Indians,  MoUhigh's 
wife  being  the  informant.  Much  to  my  relief,  the  news  had  not 
reached  my  family  before  my  arrival. 

I  met  Charley  Eaton,  who  was  organizing  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  determined  to  kill  all  of 
them  or  subdue  them.  About  sixty-seven  men  joined,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  point  of  taking  the  oath  many  refused,  so  there 
were  only  eighteen  or  twenty  remaining  in  the  company,  which 
was  named  the  Puget  Sound  Rangers,  with  Charles  Eaton, 
captain,  and  James  Tullis,  first  lieutenant.  The  other  officers' 
names  I  do  not  recall.  I  enlisted  and  we  started  at  once  to  scour 
the  northeastern  part  of  Thurston  County  and  all  of  Pierce 
County  for  hostile  Indians,  to  learn,  if  possible,  where  they  were 
collected.  For  several  days  not  an  Indian  could  be  founds  most 
of  them  having  gone  to  White  River  to  make  a  grand  stand  at 
Connell's  Prairie,  where  Qualchin  met  them  with  about  300 
Klickitats  from  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  he  being  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  Klickitats,  and  the  leader  of  those  Indians  in 
the  war  which  followed;  Quiemuth  leading  the  Nisquallys, 
assisted  by  Leschi,  and  Kitsap  the  Puyallups.  They  were  met 
here  by  companies  commanded  by  Captains  B.  L.  Henness, 
Gilmore  Hays,  Joseph  White,  and  Calvin  H.  Swindall;  also  one 
by  Isaac  Hays — all  volunteer  companies.  The  Indians  fought  all 
the  morning  in  ambush,  the  volunteers  failing  to  draw  them  ont 
into  open  battle;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  volunteers,  finding 
there  was  nothing  being  done  in  this  way,  resorted  to  strategy. 
One  company  was  ordered  to  lie  down  while  the  others  were  to 
fiee  in  confusion.    This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  Indians, 
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thinking  the  day  was  theirs,  looking  only  at  the  fleeing  men, 
rushed  madly  forward  with  beating  drams,  and  wild  warwhoops, 
until  they  came  within  fifty  yards  of  the  prostrate  troops,  who 
arose  as  one  man  and  opened  fire,  the  fleeing  men  returning,  fir- 
ing as  they  came.  The  Indians,  panic-stricken,  flung  their 
drums  away,  ran  wildly,  forgetting  their  dead  and  wounded, 
and,  rushing  pell-mell  into  the  Puyallup  River,  Swam  to  the 
other  side,  the  volunteers  following  to  the  river  bank,  where 
they  killed  many  who  were  trying  to  make  their  escape  by 
swimming.  Qualchin,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  fighting  in 
the  woods,  on  foot,  left  for  Yakima  in  disgust;  and,  without  a 
leader,  the  rest  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  steal- 
ing, burning  houses  and  barns,  killing  the  white  settlers,  and 
spreading  terror  wherever  they  went.  The  Puget  Sound  Rangers 
in  the  meantime  were  trying  to  hunt  down  fugitive  Indians; 
all  to  no  purpose,  however,  for  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found. 
At  length  we  became  convinced  that  they  were  getting  infor- 
mation from  friends,  as  well  as  assistance,  and  so  reported  to 
Governor  Stevens,  who  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  any 
or  all  persons  suspected  of  rendering  them  assistance.  Arrests 
were  made  of  all  men  suspected  of  harboring  Indians.  These 
persons  were  taken  to  Fort  Steilacoom  for  trial,  but  as  nothing 
was  proven  against  them  they  were  released.  After  this  the  vol- 
unteers began  to  find  Indians  in  small  bands  all  over  the  coun- 
try, whom  they  killed  or  captured  whenever  found. 

However,  depredations  continued,  and  several  more  arrests 
were  made,  when  Governor  Stevens  proclaimed  martial  law,  to 
prevent  persons  suspected  of  aiding  the  Indians  from  returning 
to  their  homes,  and  holding  them  as  prisoners  at  Fort  Steila- 
coom. Shortly  after  this  move  on  the  part  of  our  worthy  govern- 
or, some  of  the  Indians  surrendered  and  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Indian  agent  on  the  reservation.  The  Puget  Sound  Ran- 
gers were  now  discharged,  and  I  made  preparations  to  move 
back  to  Yelm  Prairie,  on  my  farm,  with  my  family,  taking  with 
me  a  friendly  Indian  named  Pealo.  who,  with  his  family,  camped 
near  my  house.  We  did  not  feel  safe  in  our  home,  so  Pealo 
and  I  stood  guard  at  night,  taking  turns,  and  in  the  daytime 
worked  with  our  guns  beside  us,  ready  at  a  minute's  notice  to 
defend  ourselves. 
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The  war  had  now  been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the 
settlers  were  tired  and  discouraged,  many  of  them  living  in 
blockhouses.  One  night,  when  Pealo  was  standing  guard,  he 
came  to  the  door  and  said,  "Mesatchec  tillicunis  chaco"  (the  bad 
Indians  coming).  I  got  up  and  went  outside,  taking  my  gun, 
when  Pealo  came  to  me  and  told  me  in  Chinook,  "If  they  do 
come,  I  die  with  you."  He  lay  down  with  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground  and  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  but  got  up  and  said  he 
was  mistaken;  but  he  was  not.  It  was  not  spirits,  as  he  said,  but 
real  Indians,  as  examination  next  morning  showed  that  horses 
had  been  fastened  about  half  a  mile  from  my  house.  When 
Pealo  saw  this  he  begged  me  to  go  to  the  blockhouse,  saying 
we  were  not  safe  in  our  house,  I  told  him  I  was  not  afraid. 
Then  he  went  to  my  wife  and  begged  her  to  talk  to  me  and  get 
me  to  go  to  the  blockhouse,  and  save  her  and  the  children  from 
being  killed  by  the  Indians.  On  the  second  day  after  this  we 
moved  to  the  blockhouse,  where  we  found  Levi  Shelton  and 
family,  and  Thomas  Chambers,  Sr.,  with  his  family,  besides  live 
men  to  guard  the  commissary  store  which  was  kept  there.  About 
this  time  Governor  Curry,  of  Oregon,  sent  a  company  of  troops 
to  our  assistance  under  Captain  Bluford  Miller,  as  Indians  were 
still  stealing  horses  and  killing  cattle.  A  band  of  these  rob* 
bers  was  followed  by  Captain  Maxon  to  the  Mashell  River, 
where  the  last  one  of  them  was  killed.  Quiemuth  and  Leschi 
now  separated,  for  what  reason  I  never  knew.  The  former  grew 
tired  of  fighting  and  came  to  Ozha,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  on 
the  Nisqually  River,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  bridge,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  and  learn 
if  I  would  take  him  to  Governor  Stevens  safely,  as  he  wanted 
to  surrender,  and  would  risk  his  life  with  the  governor.  I  told 
Ozha  to  bring  Quiemuth  to  me  after  dark,  for  if  he  were  seen 
someone  would  surely  kill  him.  I  was  glad  he  had  surrendered, 
as  he  was  the  only  chief  left  on  our  side  of  the  river  whom  we 
feared;  but  I  hardly  knew  why  he  came  to  me,  unless  he  thoug^ht 
as  I  was  a  friend  of  Governor  Stevens  it  would  make  his  sen- 
tence lighter.  It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1856  when  he  came 
one  night  .with  Ozha  into  my  house,  unarmed,  shook  hands 
with  me  and  my  wife,  as  frieiully  as  if  he  had  not  been  fighting 
us   and  our   friends   for   months   and   months,   rendering  life  a 
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burden  to  us.  I  got  my  horse,  and  taking  Van  Ogle,  George 
Rraile,  Ozha  and  Betsy  Edgar,  a  squaw  and  friend  of  Ozha's, 
we  started  to  Olympia,  Quiemuth  riding  close  to  me,  talking 
freely  all  the  way,  telling  me  if  the  governor  did  not  kill  him 
he  would  show  me  where  there  was  lots  of  gold,  as  he  knew 
where  it  was.  It  was  a  gloomy  ride  that  night  through  the  rain, 
and  when  we  reached  Olympic,  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  wet,  muddy,  and  tired.  I  awakened  Governor 
Stevens  and  told  him  I  had  Quiemuth,  who  wanted  to  see  him. 
He  got  up  and  invited  us  in,  then  ordered  luncheon,  of  which 
we  partook  heartily,  as  we  were  hungry  as  well  as  tired.  Ozha, 
Van  Ogle,  and  George  Braile  went  to  the  stable  with  our  horses, 
while  I  stayed  with  Quiemuth.  The  governor  handed  our  pris- 
oner a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  he  smoked  a  few  minutes,  telling 
me  between  puflFs  that  he  thought  the  governor  was  a  good  man 
and  would  not  hurt  him — that  he  was  a  good  "tillicum.**  The 
governor  offered  me  a  bed,  which  I  declined,  as  I  was  wet  and 
muddy,  and  told  him  to  give  me  some  blankets  and  I  would  lie 
down  by  the  fire  in  the  office.  Blankets  were  brought  for  me 
and  Quiemuth,  and  we  lay  down,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place, I  being  next  to  the  door.  In  the  meantime  news  of  the 
chief's  surrender  must  have  been  circulated,  although  I  had 
intended  it  should  be  kept  secret. 

The  governor  left  lights  burning  in  the  office,  bade  us  good 
night,  and  again  retired,  and  I  was  soon  in  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  a  great  noise,  I  hardly  realizing  what 
it  was  or  what  caused  it.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  as  I  did  so 
I  heard  the  sound  as  of  persons  running  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  lights  were  out.  I  saw  by  the  dim  firelight  a  man  fall  and 
heard  a  groan,  and,  rushing  to  the  falling  man,  I  found  it  was 
Quiemuth,  speechless  and  dying.  At  this  moment  Governor 
Stevens  rushed  in,  saying,  as  he  saw  the  dead  chief,  "Who  in 
the  h — 1  has  done  this?"  1  replied,  "I  do  not  know."  "In  my 
office,  too,"  he  added;  "this  is  a  club  for  General  Wool."  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  disapproved  the  policy  of  Governor  Stevens,  as 
well  as  that  of  Governor  Curry,  of  Oregon,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Indian  war.  Before  the  governor  reached  the  office  I 
ran  to  the  door,  and  by  the  dim  morning  light  I  saw  eighteen 
or  twenty  men  outside  the  door.     Never  in  my  long  and  inti- 
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mate  acqunintancc  with  Governor  Stevens  did  1  ever  see  him 
so  enraged  as  he  was  that  nifiht;  and  justly.  t«)(>,  it  seems  to  mc, 
for  even  after  all  these  years  it  kindles  my  wrath  when  I  think 
of  the  cowardly  deed.  It  being  nearly  daylight,  the  body  of 
Quiemuth  was  left  on  the  carpeted  lloor  of  the  ofiice  until  the 
coroner's  incfnest  was  held,  which  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Quiemuth  had  been  shot  with  a. pistol,  the  ball  taking  cflFect 
in  the  right  arm  and  right  side,  which  Dr.  Willard,  Sr,,  declared 
never  could  have  killed  any  man;  but  a  closer  examination 
showed  the  chief  had  been  stabbed  with  a  very  fine  blade,  which 
had  penetrated  the  heart,  causin<^  in^t'Uit  death.  One  Joe  Buntin 
was  arrested  during  the  inquest,  f»n  suspicion.  Klwood  Evans, 
of  Tacoma,  then  a  y<iung  lawyer  of  Olympia,  conducted  the 
prosecution,  B.  F.  Kendall,  the  defense;  the  result  being  the 
acquittal  of  Buntin,  though  many  believed  him  to  be  the  guilty 
party. 

Quiemuth  now  being  dead,  l.eschi  was  .soon  captured  and 
sentenced  to  hang,  but  the  execution  was  stayed  and  Leschi 
returned  to  prison.  Court  again  convened  and  he  was  given  a 
new  trial,  when  he  was  again  sentenced,  and  was  executed  near 
Fort  Steilacoom.     This  ended  the  Indian  war. 

I  must  here  mention  that  many  promenent  men  condemned 
Governor  Stevens  bitterly  for  proclaiming  martial  law;  but  his 
course  w^'ls  ably  defended  in  the  legislature,  where  the  debates 
were  long  and  stormy.  I  represented  Thurston  County  at  that 
time,  and  approved  our  governor's  policy.  I*eace  being  again 
restored,  the  settlers  returned  to  their  homes  to  begin  life  ane^r, 
as  they  had  been  robbed  of  everything  they  possessed.  My 
last  horse  was  gone,  but  I  had  a  few  cattle  left,  and  with  willing 
hands  and  bright  hopes,  and  the  blessings  of  health  and  strength 
in  our  home,  my  wife  and  I  took  up  our  burden,  and  prosperity 
met  us,  so  that  when  old  age  comes  on  we  may  rest  in  peace, 
waiting  for  the  summons  which  calls'  us  all  to  a  better  land. 


